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THE LIFE OF JESUS. 



CHAPTER IX. 



MIRACLES OF JESUS. 



§ 91. JESUS CONSIDERED AS A WORKER OF MIRACLES. 

That the Jewish people in the time of Jesus expected miracles 
from the Messiah is in itself natural, since the Messiah was a 
second Moses and the greatest of the prophets, and to Moses and 
the prophets the national legend attributed miracles of all kinds: by 
later Jewish writings it is rendered probable;* by our gospels, 
certain. When Jesus on one occasion had (without natural means) 
ciuxmI a blind and dumb demoniac, the people were hereby led to 
ask: 1% not this the son of David f (Matt. xiL 23,) a proof that a 
miraculous power of healing was regarded as an attribute of the 
Messiah. John the Baptist, on hearing of the works of Jesus, 
(^ya), sent to him with the inquiry. Art thou he that should come^ 
(Lpx6fievo^) ? Jesus, in proof of the affirmative, merely appealed 
again to his miracles (Matt. xi. 2 ff. parall.). At the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, which was celebrated by Jesus in Jerusalem, many of the 
people believed on him, saying, in justification of their faith, When 
Christ Cometh^ will he do more miracles than these tohich this 
man hath done (John vii. 31)? 

But not only was it predetermined in the popular . expectation 
that the Messiah should work miracles in general, — the particular 
kinds of miracles which he was to perform werc fixed, also in 

* See the pasuges quoted, Introd. { 14, notes 9, 10, to which may be added 4 
Badr. xiii. 50, (Fabric. Cod. p»eudepigr. V. T. ii. p. 280,) and Sohar Exod. fol. iii. col. 
12, (Schottgen, horao, it p. 541, also in Bertholdt*8 ChristoL { 33, note 1.) 
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accordance with Old Testament types and declarations. Moses 
dispensed meat and drink to the people in a supernatural manner 
(Exod. xvL 17): the same was expected, as the rabbins explicitly 
say, from the Messiah. At the prayer of Elislia, eyes were in one 
case closed, in another, opened supematurally (2 Kings vL): the 
Messiah also was to open the eyes of tlie blind. By this prophet 
and his master, even the dead had been raised (1 Kings xviL ; 
2 Kings iv.) : liencc to the Messiah also power over death could not 
be wanting.* Among the prophecies, Isai. xxxv. 5, 6 (comp. xlii. 7) 
was especially influential in forming this portion of the messianic 
idea. It is here said of the messianic times : Then sTiall the eyes 
of the blind be opened and the ears of the deaf unstopped; then 
shall the lame man leap as a hart^ and the tongue of the dumb 
shall sinff. These words, it is true, stand in Isaiah in a figurative 
connexion, but they were early understood literally, as is evident 
from the circumstance that Jesus describes his miracles to the 
messengers of John (Matt. xi. 5) with an obvious allusion to this 
prophetic passage. 

Jesus, in so far as he had given himself out and was believed 
to be the Messiah, or even merely a prophet, had to meet this 
expectation when, according to several passages already considered 
(Matt. xii. 38; xvi. 1. paralL), his Pharisaic enemies required a 
sign from him ; when, after the violent expulsion of the traders 
and money-changers from the Temple, the Jews desired from him 
a sign tliat should legitimate such an assumption of authority 
(John ii. 18); and when the people in the synagogue of Capernaum, 
on his requiring faith in himself as the sent of God, made it a 
condition of this faith that he should show them a sign (John vi. 30). 

According to the Gospels, Jesus more than satisfied this demand 
made by his cotemporaries on the Messiah. Not only does a con- 
siderable part of the evangelical narratives consist of descriptions 
of his miracles ; not only did his disciples after his death especially 
call to their own remembrance and to that of the Jews the Svvdiiei^ 
(miracles) atifiela (signs) and ripara (wonders) wrought by him (Acts 
iL 22 ; comp. Luke xxiv. 19) : but the people also were, even during 
his life, so well satisfied witn this aspect of his character that many 
believed on him in consequence (John ii. 23 ; comp. vL 2), contrasted 
him witli the Baptist who gave no sign (John x. 41), and even be- 
lieved that he would not be surpassed in this respect by the future 
Messiah (John viL 31). The above demands of a sign do not appear 
to prove that Jesus had performed no miracles, especially as several 
of them occur immediately after important miracles, e. g., after the 
cure of a demoniac. Matt. xii. 38 ; and after the feeding of the five 
thousand, John vL 30. This position indeed creates a difficulty, for 
how the Jews could deny to these two acts the character of proper 
signs it is not easy to understand ; the power of expelling demons, 
in particular, being rated very highly (Luke x. 17). The sign de- 

* See the rabbinical paasagea quoted. 
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manded on these two occasions must therefore be more precisely 
defined according to Luke xi. 16 (comp. Matt xvi. 1; Mark viii. 11), 
as a si^n from neaven, atifielov i^ oipavov, and we must understand 
it to be the specifically messianic si^n of the Son of Man in heaven^ 
Ofjfielov rov vldv tov dvdo6nov kv r(^ ovpavw (Matt. xxiv. 30). If how- 
ever it be preferred to sever the connexion between these demands 
of a sign and the foregoing miracles, it is possible that Jesus may 
have wrought numerous miracles, and yet that some hostile Phari- 
sees, who nad not happened to be eye-witnesses of any of them, 
may still have desired to see one for themselves. 

That Jesus censures tlie seeking for miracles (John iv. 48) and 
refuses to comply with any one of tne demands for a sign, does not 
in itself prove that he might not have voluntarily worked miracles 
in other cases, when they appeared to him to be more seasonable. 
When in relation to the demand of the Pharisees, Mark viii. 12, he 
declares that there shall be no sign given to this generation^ t^ yevcji 
ravry, or Matt. xii. 39 f.; xvL 4; Luke xi. 29 f., that there shall 
no sign be given to it but the sign of Jonah the prophet^ it would 
appear that by this ge^ieration yeved, which in Matthew and Luke 
m characterizes as einl and adulterousj he could only mean the 
Pharisaic part of his cotemporaries who were hostile to him, and 
that he intended to declare, that to these should be granted either 
no si^ at all, or merely the sign of Jonas, that is, as he interprets 
it in Matthew, the miracle of his resurrection, or as modem exposi- 
tors think, the impressive manifestation of his person and teaching. 
But if we take the words oi dod^aeroL avrji in the sense that his 
enemies were to obtain no sign fix>m him, we encounter two diffi- 
culties: on the one hand, things must have chanced singularly if 
among the many miracles wrought by Jesus in the greatest publicity, 
not one fell under the observation of Pharisees (moreover Matt. xii. 
24 £ parall. contradicts this, for there Pharisees are plainly supposed 
to be present at the cure of the blind and dumb demoniac) : on the 
other hand, if signs personally witnessed are here intended, the ene- 
mies of Jesus certainly did not see his resurrection, or his person 
after he was risen. Hence the above declaration cannot well mean 
merely that his enemies shoiild be excluded from an actual sight of 
his miracles. There is yet another expedient, namely, to suppose 
tliat the expression ov doOrjaeToi avrfj refers to a sign which should 
conduce to the good of the subject of which it is predicated : but all 
the miracles of Jesus happened equally with his ori^nal mission and 
his resurrection at once for the benefit of that subject and the con- 
trary, namely, in their object for its benefit, in their result not so. 
Nothing therefore remains but to understand the yevecL of the co- 
temporaries of Jesus generally, and the didoaOcu to refer to observa- 
tion generally, mediate or immediate : so that thus Jesus would 
appear to have here repudiated the working of miracles in general. 

This is not very consistent with the numerous narratives of mir- 
acles in the Gospels, but it accords fully with the fact that in tlie 
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preaching and epistles of the apostles, a couple of general notices 
excepted (Acts ii. 22 ; x. 38 f.), the miracles of Jesus appear to be 
unknown, and everything is built on liis resurrection : on which the 
remark may be ventured that it could neither have been so unex- 
pected nor could it have formed so definite an epoch, if Jesus had 
previously raised more than one dead person, and had wrought the 
most transcendent miracles of all kinds. This then is the question : 
Ought we, on account of the evangelical narratives of miracles, to 
explain away tliat expression of Jesus, or doubt is authenticity ; or 
ought we not, rather, on the strength of that declaration, and the 
silence of the apostolic writings, to become distrustful of the numer- 
ous histories of miracles in the Gospels ? 

This can only be decided by a close examination of these narra- 
tives, among which, for a reason that will be obvious hereafter, we 
give the precedence to the expulsions of demons. 

§ 92. THE DEMOMIACS, CONSIDEKED GENER^VLLY. 

While in the fourth gospel, the expressions 6aiii6vtov exeiv to 
have a dernoii^ and 6(uiiovi^6fjLevog^ being a demoniac^ appear no- 
where except in the accusations of the Jews against Jesus, and as 
parallels to fMtveodai^ to be mad (viii* 48 f. ; x. 20 f. ; comp. Mark 
iii. 22, 30 ; Matt xi. 18) : the synoptists may be said to represent 
demoniacs as the most frequent objects of the curative powers of 
Jesus. When they describe the commencement of his ministry in 
Galilee, they give the demoniacs dcufiovi^ofiivov^ a prominent place 
among the suSerers whom Jesus healed (Matt. iv. 24 ; I^Iark i. 34), 
and in aU their summary notices of the nunistry of Jesus' in certain 
districts, demoniacs })lay a chief part (Matt. viii. 16 f. ; Mark i. 39 ; 
iii. 11 £ ; Luke vi. 18). The power to cast out devils is before any 
thing else imparted by Jesus to his disciples (Matt. x. 1, 8; Mark 
iii. 15; vi. 7 ; Luke/kc. 1), who to their great joy succeed in using 
it according to their ^vishcs (Luke x. 17, 20 ; Mark vi. 13). 

Besides these summ^y notices, however, several cures of de- 
moniacs are narrated to ub in detail, so that we can form a tolerably 
accurate idea of their peculiar condition. In the one whose cure in 
the synagogue at Capernaum is given by the evangelists as the first 
of this kind (ilark i. 23 ff. ; Luke iv. 33 ff.), we find, on the one 
hand, a disturbance of the self-consciousness, causing the possessed 
individuals to speak in the person of the demon, which appears also 
in other demoniacs, as for example, the Gadarenes (Matt viii. 29 f. 
parall.) ; on the other hand, spasms and convulsions with savage 
cries. This spasmodic state has, in the demoniac who is also called 
a lunatic (Matt. xvii. 14 fF. paralL), reached the stage of manifest 
epilepsy; for sudden falls, often in dangerous places, cries, gnashing 

* That the oe^fjvia^fuvoi aMociated with them by ]ilatthew are only a particular 
tpedcB of demoniacSf whose malady appeared to be governed by the changes of the moon, 
is proved by Matt xviL 14 ft where a daifiovtou is expelled from a athivtaHfifuvoc, 
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of the teeth, and foaming, are known symptoms of tliat malady.* 
The other aspect of the demoniacal state, namely, the disturbance 
of the self-consciousness, amounts in the demoniac of Gadara, by 
whose lips a demon, or rather a plurality of these evil spirits, speaks 
as a subject, to misantliropic madness, with attacks of maniacal 
fury against liimself and others-f Moreover, not only the insane 
and epileptic, but the dumb (Matt. ix. 32 ; Luke xi. 14 ; Matt. xii. 
22, the aumb demoniac is also blifid) and those suffering from a 
gouty contraction of the body (Luke xiii. 11 ff.), are by the evange- 
lists designated more or less precisely as demoniacs. 

The idea of these sufferers presupposed in the gospels and shared 
by their authors, is that a wicked, unclean spirit {6cufi6viov, irvevfia 
ditaBapTov) or several, have taken possession of them (hence their 
condition id described by tlie expressions 6ai[i6viov, ix^iv, dcuiwvi- 
^eodai, to Aave a demon^ to be a ae?nonia€\ speak through their or- 
gans, (thus Matt. viii. 31, oi daifwveg napeKdkovv avTbv kiyovreg^) and 
put their limbs in motion at pleasure, (thus Mark ix. 20, rb iTvevfui 
eondpa^ev avrbv^) until, forcibly expelled by a cure, they depart from 
the patient {UfidXXeiVf i^ipxeadaiy According to the representation 
of the evangelists, Jesus also held this view of the matter. It is true 
that when, as a means of Uberating the possessed, he addresses the 
demons within them (as in Mark ix. 25 ; Matt. viii. 32 ; Luke iv. 
35), we might with Paulus^ regard this as a mode of entering into 
the fixed idea of these more or less insane persons, it being the part 
of a psychical physician, if he would produce any effect, to accommo- 
date himself to this idea, however strongly he may in reality be con- 
vinced of its groundlessness. But this is not all; Jesus, even in his 
i)rivate conversations with liis disciples, not only says nothing calcu- 
ated to undermine the notion of demoniacal possession, but rather 
speaks repeatedly on a supposition of its truth ; as e. g. in Matt. x. 8, 
where he gives the commission. Cast out devils; in Luke x. 18 ff.; 
and especially in Matt. xvii. 21, paralL, where he says. This kind 
goeih not out but by prayer and fasting. Again, in a purely the- 
oretical discourse, perhaps also in the more intimate circle of his dis- 
ciples, Jesus gives a description quite accordant with the idea of his 
cotemporaries of the departure of the unclean spirit, his wandering 
in the wUdemess, and his return with a reinforcement (Matt. xii. 
43 ff.). With these fiicts before us, the attempt made by generally 
unprejudiced inquirers, such as Winer,§ to show that Jesus did not 
share the popular opinion on demonical possession, but merely ac- 
commodated his language to their imderstanding, appears to us a 
mere adjustment of his ideas by our own. A closer examination of 
the last-mentioned passage will suffice to remove every thought of a 
mere accommodation on the part of Jesus. It is true that commen- 
tators have sought to evade all that is conclusive in this passage, by 

* Compare the passages of ancient physicians, ap. Winer, bibl. Realwdrterbuch, 1, 
8. 191. f Kabbinical and other passages, ap. Winer, at sup. & 192. % Exeg. Handb* 
1. B. & 475 ; comp. Hase, L. J. S. 60. § Ut sup. S. 191. 
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interpreting it figuratively, or even as a parable,* in every explana- 
tion of which (if we set aside such as that given by Olshausenf after 
Calmet,) the essential idea is, that superficial conversion to the cause 
of Jesus is followed by a relapse into aggravated sin.f But, I would 
fain know, what justifies us in abandoning the literal interpretation 
of this discourse? In the propositions themselves there is no indi- 
cation of a figurative meaning, nor is it rendered probable by the 
general style of teaching used by Jesus, for he nowhere else presents 
moral relations in the garb of demoniacal conditions ; on the con- 
trary, whenever he speaks, as here, of the departure of evil spirits, 
e. g. in Matt. xvii. 21, he evidently intends to be understood lite- 
rally. But does the context favour a figurative interpretation? 
Luke (xi. 24 ff.) places the discourse in question after the defence 
of Jesus against the Pharisaic accusation, that he cast out devils by 
Beelzebub : a position which is undoubtedly erroneous, as we have 
seen, but which is a proof that he at least understood Jesus to speak 
literally — of real demons. Matthew also places the discourse near 
to the above accusation and defence, but he inserts between them 
the demand of a sign, together with its refusal, and he makes Jesus 
conclude with the application. Even so shall it be also unto this 
wicked generation. This addition, it is true, gives the discourse a 
figurative application to the moral and religious condition of his co- 
temporaries, but only thus: Jesus intended the foregoing description 
of the expelled and returning demon literally, though he made a sec- 
ondary use of this event as an image of the moral condition of his 
coteraporaries. At any rate Luke, who has not the same addition, 
gives the discourse of Jesus, to use the expression of Paulus, as a 
warning against demoniacal relapses. That the majority of theo- 
logians in the present day, without decided support on the part of 
Matthew, and in decided contradiction to Luke, advocate the merely 
figurative interpretation of this passage, appears to be founded in an 
aversion to ascribe to Jesus so strongly developed a demonology, as 
lies in his words literally understood. But this is not to be avoided, 
even leaving the above passage out of consideration. In Matt xii. 
25 f. 29, Jesus speaks of a kingdom and household of the devil, in 
a manner which obviously outsteps the domain of the merely figur- 
ative ; but above all, the passage already quoted, Luke x. 18 — 20, 
is of such a nature as to compel even Paulus, who is generally so 
fond of lending to the hallowed personages of primitive Christian 
history the views of the present age, to admit that the kingdom of 
Satan was not merely a symbol of evil to Jesus, and that he believed 
in actual demoniacal possession. For he says very justly, that as 
Jesus here speaks, not to the patient or to the people, but to those 
who themselves, according to his instructions, cured demoniacs, his 

* Gratz, Comm. z. MattlL & 615. f B. Coram. 1, S. 424. According to this, the 
passage relates to the Jewish people, who before the exile were possessed by the devil in 
the form of idolatry, and afterwards in the worse form of Pharisaism. % ^^^ Fritzscho, 
in Matth. p. 447. 
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fiords are not to be explained as a mere accommodation, when he 
confirms their belief that the spirits are subject unto them, and 
describes their capability of curing the malady in question, as a 
power over ihoi power of the enemy. ^ In answer also to the repug- 
lance of those with whose enlightenment a belief in demoniacal pos- 
session is inconsistent, to admit that Jesus held that belief, the same 
tieologian justly obser\'es that the most distinguished mind may re- 
tain a £dsc idea, prevalent among his cotemporaries, if it happen to 
lie out of his peculiar sphere of thought.t 

Some light is tlirown on the evangelical conception of the de* 
moniacs, by the opinions on this subject which we find in writers 
moie or less cotemporary. The general idea that evil spirits had in- 
flueiice on men, producing melancholy, insanity, and epilepsy, was 
early prevalent among the GreeksJ as well as the Hebrews : § but 
the more distinct idea that evil spirits entered into the human body 
and took possession of its members was not developed until a conr 
siderably later period, and was a consequence of the dissemination 
of the oriental, particularly the Persian pneumatology among both 
Hebrews and Greeks. || Hence we find in Josephus the expressions 
6aifM6vta toi^ ^Cjaiv ela&v6fi€va^% eyKade^ofieva** {demons entering into 
the living^ settling themselves there), and the same idca.9 in Lucianft 

and Philostratus.ft 

Of the nature and origin of these spirits nothing is expressly 
stated in the gospels, except that they belong to the household of 
Satan (Matt. xiL 26 fil paralL), whence the acts of one of them are 
directly ascribed to Satan (Luke xiiL 16.). But from Josephns^fS 
Justin Martyr|||| and Philostratus,TT with whom rabbinical writings 
agree,*** we learn that these demons were the disembodied souls of 
wicked men ; and modem theologians have not scrupled to attribute 
this opinion on tlieir origin to the New Testament abo.ftt Justin 

* Exeg. HaDdb. 2, S. 5G6. f Ut sup, 1. B. S. 488, 2, S. %. t Hence the words 
iaifievav, Kcuoodatfiaffuv were used as synonymous with /ieAo/^oAoi'f ficuveffSai, Hippocntei 
had to combat the opinion that epilepsy was the effect of demonical influence. Vid. Wet* 
tt«in, S. 282 ff. 

§ Let the reader compare the HIM*^ DK^ HT^ TW^^ which made Saul melancholy, 
1 Sam. xvi. 14. Ita influence on Saul is expressed by ^PtHTa || Vid. Creuzer, Sym* 
bolik, 3, S. 69 f. ; Banr, Apollonins von Tyana and Chriotufl, S. 144. ^ BeU. jud. tU. 
vi 3. ** Antiq. vi. xi. 2. On the sUte of Saul. ft Philopaeud. 16. §§ Vito 
Apollon. iv. 20, 25, comp. Baur, nt sup. S.38 f. 42. Even Aristotle spealcs of doi^covi nyi 
yivofdvwcicaToxotc* de mirab. 166, ed. Bekk. XX ^^ ^P* h^l^* j-: TuytkpKuXoviixiNi daijiAiHar^ 
Kw^puv hrm wSpumjv irve()futrd^ ralf ^ijatv eladuofteva KtU KTUvcvra rode ^otfSuoc f^ 
rvyxoofovraiQ, |] || ApolL i. 18. %% Ut sup. iii. 88. *** Vid. Risenmenger, entdedites 
Judenthum, 2, S. 457. fff Paulus, exeg. Handb. 2, S. 89 ; L. J. 1, a, S. 217. He 
appeals in support of this to Matt xiv. 2, where Herod, on hearing of the miracles of Je- 
sus, says : It is John the Baptist^ kf is risen from the dend In this expression Paulus finds 
the rabbinical opinion of the *>i:i'^9 which is distinct from that of the h'y^h^ or tranml- 

gration of sonls properly so called, (that is, the passage of disembodied souls into tiM 
bodies of infants, while in the process of formation,) and according to which the sonl of a 
dead person might unite itself to that of a living one, and add to its power (vid. Eiaen* 
mecger 2, S. 8.> ff.) But, as Fritzoche^ and others have shown, the word riytp^ refers tc 
an actual resurrection of the Baptist, and not to this rabbinical notion ; which, moreover 
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and the Rabbins more nearly particularize, as spirits that torment 
the living, the souls of the giants, the offspring of tliose angels who 
allied themselves to the daughters of men ; the rabbins further add 
the souls of these who perished in the deluge, and of those who pai^ 
ticipated in building the tower of Babel ;* and with this agree the 
Clementine Homilies, for according to them also, these souls of tie 
giants having become demons, seek to attach themselves, as the 
stronger, to human souls, and to inhabit human bodies. t As, how- 
ever, in the continuation of the passage first cited, Justin endeavours 
to convince the heathens of immortality from their own ideas, the 
opinion which he thei-e expresses, of demons being the souls of the 
departed in general, can scarcely be regarded as his, especially as 
his pupil Tatian expressly declares himself against it ;{ while Jo- 
sephus affords no criterion as to the latent idea of the New Testa- 
ment, since his Greek education renders it vciy uncertain whether he 
presents the doctrine of demoniacal possession in its original Jewish, 
or in a Grecian form. If it must be admitted that the Hebrews 
owed their doctrine of demons to Persia, we know that the Deves 
of the Zend mythology were originally and essentially wicked beings, 
existing prior to the human race ; of these two characteristics, He- 
braism as such might be induced to expunge the former, which per- 
tained to Dualism, but could have no reason for rejecting the latter. 
Accordingly, in the Hebrew view, the demons were the fallen angels 
of Gen. vi., the souls of their offspring the giants, and of the great 
criminals before and immediately after the deluge, whom the popular 
imagination gradually magnified into superhuman beings. But in 
the ideas of the Hebrews, there lay no motive for descending beyond 
the circle of these souls, who might be conceived to form the court 
of Satan. Such a motive was only engendered by the union of the 
Orseco-roman culture with the Hebraic : the former had no Satan, 
and consequently no retinue of spirits devoted to his service, but it 
had an abundance of Manes, Lemures, and the like, — all names for 
disembodied souls that disquieted the living. Now, the combina- 
tion of these Gra?co-roman ideas with the above-mentioned Jewish 
ones, seems to have been the source of the demonology of Josephus, 
of Justin, and also of the later rabbins : but it does not follow that 
the same mixed view belongs to the New Testament. Rather, as 
this Grsecised foiin of the doctrine in question is nowhere positively 
put forth by the evangelical writers, while on the contrary the de- 
mons are in some passages represented as the household of Satan : 
there is notliing to contravene the inference to be drawn from the 
unmixedly Jewish character of thought which reigns in the synop- 

€ven were it implied, is totally different from that of demonical possession. Here it would 
be a good spirit who liad entered into a prophet for the strengthening of his powers, as 
according to a later Jewish idea the soul of Seth was united to that of Moses, and again 
th% souls of Mo6es and Aaron to that of Samuel (Eisenmenger. ut sup.); but from this it 
would by BJ mean^ fullow, that it was possible for wicktd spirits to enter into the living. 
* Justin. ApoL ii. 5. Kiscnmenger, ut sup. f Homil. viii. 18 f. ; ix. 9 f. X OraL 
contra Graioos, 10. 
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tical gospels on all other subjects (apart from Christian modifica- 
tions) ; namely, that we must attribute to them the pure and original 
Jewish conception of the doctrine of demons. 

It is well known that the older theology, moved by a regard for 
the authority of Jesus and the evangelists, espoused the belief in the 
reality of demoniacal possession. The new theology, on the con- 
trary, especially since the time of Semler,* in consideration of the 
similarity between the condition of the demoniacs in the New Tes- 
tament and many naturally diseased subjects of our own day, has 
begun to refer the malady of the former also to natural causes, and 
to ascribe the evangeliail supposition of supernatural causes, to the 

J)rejudices of that age. In modem days, on the occurrence of epi- 
epsy, insanity, and even a disturbance of the self-consciousness re- 
sembling the condition of the possessed described in the New Tes- 
tament, it is no longer the custom to account for them by the sup- 
position of demoniacal influence: and the reason of this seems to 
be, partly that the advancement in the knowledge of nature and of 
mind has phiced at command a wider range of facts and analogies, 
which may serve to explain the above conditions naturally; partly 
that the contradiction, involved in the idea of demoniacal possession, 
is beginning to be at least dimly jierccived. For, — apart from the 
difficulties which the notion of the existence of a devil and demons 
entails, — ^Avhatever theory may be held as to the relation between 
the self-consciousness and the bodily organs, it remains absolutely 
inconceivable how the union between the two could be so far dis- 
solved, that a foreign self-consciousness could gain an entrance, 
thrust out that which belonged to the organism, and usurp its place. 
Hence for every one who at once regards actual phenomena with 
enlightened eyes, and the New Testament narratives with orthodox 
ones, there results the contradiction, that what now proceeds from 
natural causes, must in the time of Jesus have been caused super- 
naturally. 

In order to remove this inconceivable difference between the 
conditions of one age and another, avoiding at the same time any 
imputation on the New Testament, Olshausen, whom we may fairly 
take as the representative of the mystical theology and philosophy 
of the present day, denies both that all states of the kind in ques- 
tion have now a natural cause, and that they had in the time of Je- 
sus invariably a supernatural cause. With respect to our own time 
he asks, if the apostles were to enter our mad-hfluses, how would 
they name many of the inmates ? We answer, they would to a cer- 
tainty name many of them demoniacs, by reason of their participa- 
tion in the ideas of their people and their age, not by reason of their 
apostolic illumination ; and the official who acted as their conductor 

* See his CommnUaUo de danumiacis quorum in N, T.JU mm/to, and his minute con- 
•idention of demonical cases. So early as the time of Origen, physicians gave natural 
explanations of the state of those supposed to be possessed. Orig. in Matth. xviL 15. 
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would very properly endeavour to set them right : whatever names 
therefore they might give to the inmates of our asylums, our conclu- 
sions as to the naturalness of the disorders of those inmates would 
not be at all affected. With respect to the time of Jesus, this theo- 
logian maintains that the same fonns of disease were, even by the 
Jews, in one case held demoniacal, in another not so, according to 
tlie difference in their origin : for example, one who had become in- 
sane through an organic disorder of the brain, or dumb through an 
injury of tlie tongue, was not looked on as a demoniac, but only 
those, the cause of whose condition was more or less psychical. Of 
such a distinction in the time of Jesus, Olsliausen is manifestly 
bound to give us instances. Whence could the Jews of that age 
have acquired their knowledge of the latent natural causes of these 
conditions — whence the criterion by which to distinguish an insanity 
or imbecility originating in a malformation of the brain, from one 
purely psychical? Was not their observation limited to outward 
phenomena, and those of the coarsest character ? The nature of their 
distinctions seems to be this : the state of an epileptic with his sud- 
den falls and convulsions, or of a maniac in his delirium, especially 
if, from the reaction of the popular idea respecting himself he speaks 
in the person of another, seems to point to an external influence 
which governs him ; and consequently, so soon as the belief in de- 
moniacal possession existed among the people, all such states were 
referred to this cause, as we find them to be in the New Testament: 
whereas in dumbness and gouty contraction or lameness, the influence 
of an external power is less decidedly indicated, so that these afilic- 
tions were at one time ascribed to a possessing demon, at another 
not 80. Of the former case we find an example in the dumb per- 
sons already mentioned. Matt. ix. 32; xii. 22, and in the woman 
who was bowed down^ Luke xiii. 11 ; of the latter, in the man who 
was deaf and had an impediment in his speech, Mark vii. 32 ff., 
and in the many paralytics mentioned in the gospels. The decision 
for the one opinion or the other was however certainly not founded 
on an investigation into the origin of the disease, but solely on its 
external symptoms. If tlien the Jews, and with them the evange- 
lists, refeired the two chief classes of these conditions to demoniacal 
influence, there remains for him who believes himself bound by their 
opinion, without choosing to shut out the lights of modem science, 
the glaring inconsistency of considering the same diseases as in one 
age natural, in luiother supematural. 

But the most formidable difficulty for Olshauscn, in his attempted 
mediation between the Judaical demonology of the New Testament 
and the intelligence of our own day, arises from the influence of the 
latter on his own mind — an influence which renders him adverse to 
the idea of personal demons. This theologian, initiated in the philo- 
sophy of the present age, endeavours to resolve the host of demons, 
which in the New Testament are regarded as distinct individuals, 
into a system of emanations, forming the continuity of a single sub- 
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stance, which- indeed sends forth from itself separate powers, not, 
however to subsist as independent individuals, but to return as 
accidents into the unity of the substance. This cast of thouglit we 
have already observed in the opinions of Olshauscn concerning 
angels, and it appears still more decidedly in his dcmonology. Per- 
sonal demons are too repugnant, and as Olshauscn himself expresses 
it,* the comprehension of two subjects in one individual is too in- 
conceivable, to find a ready acceptation. Hence it is everywhere 
with vague generality that a kingaom of evil and darkness is spoken 
of ; and though a personal prince is given to it, its demons are un- 
derstood to be mere effluxes and operations, by which the evil prin- 
ciple manifests itself. But the most vulnerable point of Olshausen's 
opinion concerning demons is this : it is too much for him to believe 
that Jesus asked the name of the demon in the Gadarene ; since he 
himself doubts the jiersonality of those emanations of the kingdom 
of darkness, it cannot, he thinks, have been thus decidedly supposed 
by Christ ; — lience he understands the question, WAat is thy ixamef 
(Mark v. 9.) to be addressed, not to the demon, but to the man,t 
plainly in opposition to the whole context, for the answer. Legion^ 
appears to be in no degree the result of a misunderstanding, but the 
right answer — ^the one expected by Jesus. 

If, however, the demons are, according to Olshausen's opinion, 
impersonal powers, that which guides them and determines their 
various functions is the law which governs the kingdom of darkness 
in rektion to the kingdom of light. On this theory, the worse a 
man is morally, the closer must be the connexion between him and 
the kingdom of evil, and the closest conceivable connexion — the 
entrance of the power of darkness into the personality of the man, 
L e. possession — must always occur in the most wicked. But his- 
torically this is not so : the demoniacs in the gospels appear to be 
sinners only in the sense that all sick persons need forgiveness of 
sins ; and the greatest sinners (Judas tor example) are spared the 
infliction of possession. The common opinion, with its personal 
demons, escapes this contradiction. It is true that this opinion also, 
as we find for instance in the Clementine Homilies, firmly main- 
tains it to be by sin only that man subjects himself to tlie ingress 
of the demon ;( but here there is yet scope for the individual will 
of the demon, who often, from motives not to be calculated, passes 
by the worst, and holds in chase the less wicked. § On the contrary, 
if the demons are considered, as by Olshauscn, to be the actions of 
the power of evil in its relation to the power of goodness ; this rela- 
tion being regulated by laws, eveiy thing arbitrary and accidental 
is excluded. Hence it evidently costs that theologian some pains 
to disprove the consequence, that according to his theory the pos- 

* S. 295 f. t S. 302, after the exampU of PmIos, exeg. Handbnch, 1. B. S. 474. 
I HomiL TiU. 19. { Thus AsmodeiM chooMS Sara and her husbaod aa odjecto of torment 
and destruction, not because either the former or the latter were particnhirly wicked, but 
because Sara*s beauty attracted him. Toh. vi. 12—15. 
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sessed must always be the most wicked. Proceeding from the ap- 
parent contest of two powers in the demoniacs, he adopts the posi- 
tion that the state of demonical possession does not appear in those 
who entirely give themselves up to evil, and thus maintain an in- 
ternal unity ot disposition, but only in those in whom there exists 
a struggle against sin.* In tliat case, however, the above state, 
being reduced to a purely moral phenomenon, must appear far more 
frequently ; every violent inward struggle must manifest itself under 
this form, and especially those who ultimately give themselves up 
to evil must, before arriving at this point, pass through a period of 
conflict, that is of possession. Olshausen therefore adds a physical 
condition, namely, that the preponderance of evil in the man must 
have weakened his corix)real organization, particularly the nervous 
system, before he can become susceptible of the demoniacal state. 
But since such disorders of the nervous system may occur without 
any moral fault, who does not see that tlie state w^hich it is intended 
to ascribe to demoniacal power as its proper source, is thus referred 
chiefly to natural causes, and that tlierefore the argument defeats 
its own object ? Hence Olshausen quickly turns away from this side 
of the question, and lingers on the comparison of the daifjiovi^oiievg 
{demoniac) with the T:<yir\fh^ {wicked); whereas he ought rather to 
compare the former with the epileptic and insane, for it is only by 
this means that any light can be thrown on the nature of possession. 
This shifting of the question from the ground of physiology and 
psychology to that of morality and religion, renders the discussion 
concerning the demoniacs, one of the most useless which Olshausen^s 
work contains-t 

Let us then relinquish the ungrateful attempt to modernize the 
New Testament conception of the demoniacs, or to judaize our mod- 
em ideas ; — ^let us rather, in relation to this subject, understand the 
statements of the New Testament as simply as they are given, 
without allowing our investigations to be restricted by the ideas 
therein presented, which belonged to the age and nation of its 
writers.} 

The method adopted for the cure of the demoniacal state was, 
especially among the Jews, in conformity with what we have ascer- 
tained to have been the idea of its nature. The cause of the malady 
was not supposed to be, as in nattu-al diseases, an impersonal object 
or condition, such as an impure fluid, a morbid excitement or de- 
bility, but a self-conscious being ; hence it was treated, not mechani- 
cally or chemically, but logically, i. e. by words. The demon was 
enjoined to depart; and to give effect to this injunction, it was 
coupled with the names of beings who were believed to have power 
over demons. Hence the main instrument against demoniacal pos- 

* S. 294. t It fills S. 289—298. % I have endeavoared to present helps towards 
a sdenUfic conception of the states in question in several essays, which are now incorpo- 
rated in my Charakteristilcen a. Kriftlcen. Comp. Wirth, Theorie des SomnambaUsmnSi 
S. 811 r. 
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session was conjuration,* either in the name of God, or of angels, 
or of some other potent being, e« g. the Messiah (Acts xix. 13), 
with certain forms which were said to be derived from Solomon,t 
In addition to this, certain roots,^ stones, § fumigations and amulets || 
were used, in obedience to traditions likewise believed to have been 
handed down from Solomon. Now as the cause of the malady was 
not seldom reaUy a psychical one, or at least one lying in the ner- 
vous system, which may be acted on to an incalculable extent by 
moral instrumentality, this psychological treatment was not alto- 
gether illusory ; for by excituig in the patient the belief that the 
demon by which he was possessed, could not retain his hold before 
a form of conjuration, it might often effect the removal of the disorder. 
Jesus himself admits that the Jewish exorcists sometimes succeeded 
in working such cures (Matt. xii. 27). But we read of Jesus that 
without conjuration by any other power, and without the appliance 
of any fiirther means, he expelled the demons by his word. The 
most remarkable cures of this kind, of which the gospels inform us, 
we are now about to examine. 



! 93. CASES OF THE EXPULSION OF DEMONS BY JESUS, CONSIDERED 

SINGLY. 

Among the circumstantial narratives wliich are given us in the 
three first gospels of cures wrought by Jesus on demoniacs, three 
are especially remarkable : the cure of a demoniac in the synagogue 
at Capernaum, that of the Gadarenes possessed by a multitude of 
demons, and ladtly, that of the lunatic whom the disciples were un- 
able to cure. 

In John, tlie conversion of water into wine is the first miracle 
performed by Jesus after his return from the scene of his baptism 
into Galilee ; but in IVIark (i. 23 ff.) and Luke (iv. 33 ft*.) the cure 
of a demoniac in the synagogue of Capernaum has this position. 
Jesus had produced a deep impression by his teaching, when sud- 
denly, a demoniac who was present, cried out in the character of the 
demon that possesed him, that he would have notliing to do with 
him, that he knew him to be the Messiah who was come to destroy 
them — ^the demons; whereupon Jesus commanded the demon to 
hold his peace and come out of the man, which happened amid cries 
and convulsions on the part of the demoniac, and to the great aston- 
ishment of the people at the power thus exhibited by Jesus. 

Here we might, with rationalistic commentators, represent the 
case to ourselves thus: the demoniac, during a lucid interval, entered 
the synagogue, was impressed by the powerful discourse of Jesus, 
and overhearing one of the audience speak of him as the Messiah, 
was seized witli the idea, that the unclean spirit by which he was 

* See the passage quoted from Lacian, pag^ 457, note (f f). f Joseph. Antiq. yiiL 
I Joseph, at sop. { Gittin, f. IxviL 2. |] Justin. Mart, dial c. Tryph. Uxxv. 
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possessed, could not maintain itself in the presence of the holy Mes- 
siah; whence he fell into a paroxysm, and expressed his awe of 
Jesus in the character of the demon. When Jesus perceived this, 
what was more natural than that he should make use of the man's 
persuasion of his power, and command the demon to come out of 
him, thus laying hold of the maniac by his fixed idea ; which, ac- 
cording to the laws of mental hygiene, might very probably have a 
fiivourable effect. It is under this view that Paulus regards the oc- 
casion as that on which the thought of using his messianic fame as 
a means of curing such sufferers, first occun-ed to Jesus.* 

But many difficulties oppose themselves to this natural conception 
of the case. The demoniac is supposed to learn that Jesus was the 
Messiah from the people in the synagogue. On this point the text 
is not merely silent, but decidedly contradicts such an opinion. The 
demon speaking through the man evidently proclaims his knowledge 
of the Messiahship of Jesus, in the words, oldd ae rig el a, r. A., not 
as information casually imparted by man, but as an intuition of his 
demoniacal nature. Further, when Jesus cries. Hold thy peace! 
he refers to what the demon had just uttered concerning his mes- 
siahship ; for it is related of Jesus that lie suffered not the demons 
to spea!k because they knew him (Mark i. 34; Luke iv. 41), or be- 
cause they made him known (Mark iii. 12.). If then Jesus believed 
that by enjoining silence on the demon he could hinder the promul- 
gation of his messiahship, he must have been of opinion, not that 
the demoniac had heard something of it from the people in the syna- 
gogue, but contrariwise that the latter might learn it from the de- 
moniac ; and tliis accords with the fact, that at the time of the first 
appearance of Jesus, in which the evangelists place the occurrence, 
no one had yet thought of him as the Messiah. 

If it be asked, how the demoniac could discover that Jesus was 
the Messiah, apart from any external communication, Olshausen 
presses into his service the pretematurally heightened activity of 
the nervous system, wiiich, in demoniacs as in somnambules, shar- 
pens the prcsentient power, and producea a kind of clear-sightedness, 
by means of which such a man might very well discern the imjwr- 
tance of Jesus as regarded the whole realm of spirits. Tlie evan- 
gelical narrative, it is true, does not ascribe that knowledge to a 
power of the patient, but of the demon dwelling within liim, and 
this is the only view consistent with the Jewish ideas of that period. 
The Messiah was to appear, in order to overthrow the demoniacal 
kingdom (dixokiaai, ijjjLag, comp. 1 John iii. 8 ; Luke x. 18 f.)t and to 
cast the devil and his angels into the lake of fire (Matt. xxv. 41 ; 
Rev. XX. 10.) : J it followed of course that the demons would recog- 
nize him who was to pass such a sentence on them. § This, how- 

* Exeg. Handb. i. (}. S. 422 ; L. J. 1, a, & 128. 

t Bibl. Comm. i. 2!>G. | Coinp. Bertholdt, Christol Jud. {§ 86 — 41. { According 
to fesikU in Jalkut Schimoni ii. f. \r\. 3, (s. Bcrtholdt, p. 185.) SaUn recognizes in the 
lame maimer the preexisting Messiah at the foot of the throne of God with terror, as he 
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ever, might be deducted, a^ an admixtiire of the opinion of the nar- 
rator, without damage to the rest of the narrative ; but it must first 
be granted admissible to ascribe so extensive a presenticnt power 
to demoniacal subjects. Now, as it is in the highest degree improb- 
able that a nervous patient, however intensely excited, should re- 
cognize Jesus as the Messiah, at a time when he was not believed 
to be such by any one else^ perhaps not even by himself; and as 
on the other hand this recognition of the Messiah by the demon so 
entirely agrees with the popular ideas ; — we must conjecture that on 
this point the evangeUcal tradition is not in perfect accordance with 
historical truth, but has been attuned to those ideas.* There was 
the more inducement to this, the more such a recognition of Je- 
sus on the part of the demons would redound to his glory. As 
when adults disowned him, praise was prepared for him out of the 
mouth of babes (Matt. xxi. 16.) — as he was convinced that if men 
were silent, the very stones would cry out (Luke xix. 40.) : so it 
must appear fitting, that when his people whom he came to save 
would not acknowledge him, he should have the involuntary homage 
of demons, whose testimony, since they had only ruin to expect from 
him, must be impartial, and from their higher spiritual nature, was 
to be relied on. 

In the above history of the cure of a demoniac, we have a case 
of the simplest kind ; the cure of the possessed Gadarenes on the 
contrary (Matt. viii. 28 ff. ; Mark v. 1 ff. ; Luke viii. 26 ff.) is a very 
complex one, for in this instance we have, together with several di- 
vergencies of the evangelists, instead of one demon, many, and in- 
stead of a simple departure of these demons, their entrance into a 
herd of swine. 

After a stormy passage across the sea of Galilee to its eastern 
shore, Jesus meets, according to Mark and Luke, a demoniac who 
lived among the tombs, t and was subject to outbreaks of terrific 
fury against himself J and others; according to Matthew, there were 
two. It is astonishing how long harmonists have resorted to miser- 
able expedients, sucli as that Mark and Luke mention only one be- 
cause he was particularly distinguished by wildness, or Matthew two, 
because he included the attendant who guarded the maniac,§ rather 
than admit an essential difference between the two narratives. Since 
this step has been gained, the preference has been given to the state- 

ftd me et omme* gentiles in in/emum prcBcipUatures est, * Fritzsdie, in Marc« p. 35 : In 
wmUis evangeUorum locU homines legos a pravis damanibtts agitatoSj quum primwn conspexe* 
rimi Jesum, eum Metsiam esse^ a nemine unquam de hoc re eommonitoSj statitn intelUgere, 
Im qua re hoc nostri scriptores ducti sunt sentetUia^ amsentaneum esse, Satana satellites 
Jacile cognovisse Messiam^ quippe insignia de se svppUcia aliquando suntturum, f A f a> 
voorite resort of niAniacs, vid« Lightfoot «nd Sohottgen, in loc., «nd of oncleAii spiritt, 
▼idt rmbbinicftl passages, ap. Wetsteiiu X The notion that the catting himself with stones 
which Mark ascribes to the demoniac, was an act of penance in lucid moments, belongs to 
the errors to which Olshausen is led by his false opinion of a moral and religious point of 
Tiew in relation to these phenomena. It is weU known, however, that the paroxysms 
of such disorders arc preciocly the occasions on which a self-destmctive fury is mani- 
(mtud, { Vid. the collection of such explanations, ap. Fritzsche, in Matth, p. 327i 

30 
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mcnt of the two intermediate evangelists, from the consideration that 
maniacs of this class are generally unsociable ; and the addition of 
a second demoniac by llatthew has been explained by supposing 
that the plurality of the demons spoken of in the narratives, became 
in his apprehension a plurality of demoniacs.* But the impossi- 
bility that two maniacs should in reality associate themselves, or 
perhaps be associated merely in the original legend, is not so de- 
cided as to funiish in itself a ground for preferring the narrative in 
lilark and Luke to that in Jilatthew. At least if it be asked, which 
of the two representations could the most easily have been formed 
from the other by tradition, the probability on both sides will be 
found equal. For if according to the above supposition, the plu- 
rality of demons might give rise to the idea of a plurality of demo- 
niacs, it may also be said, conversely: the more accurate represen- 
tation of Matthew, in which a plurality of demoniacs as well as of 
demons was mentioned, did not give prominence to the specifically 
extraordinary feature in the case, namely, that one man was pos- 
sessed by many demons ; and as, in order to exhibit this, the nar- 
rative when reproduced must be so expressed as to make it clear 
that many demons inhabited one man, this might easily occasion by 
degrees the opposition of the demoniac in the singular to the plural 
number of the demons. For the rest, the introduction of Matthew's 
narrative is concise and general, that of the two otliers circumstan- 
tially descriptive ; another difference from which the greater origi- 
nality of the latter has been deduced. t But it is quite as probable 
tliat the details which Luke and Jilark have in common, namely, 
that tlie possessed would wear no clothing, broke all fetters, and 
wounded himself with stones, are an arbitrary enlargement on the 
simple characteristic, exceeding fierce^ which Matthew gives, with 
the consequence that no one could pass by that way, — as that the 
latter is a vague abridgment of the former. 

This scene between Jesus and the demoniac or demoniacs opens, 
like the other, with a cry of terror from the latter, who, speaking 
in the person of the possessing demon, exclaims that he wishes to 
have nothing to do with Jesus, the Messiah, from whom he has to 
expect only torment. Two hypotheses have been framed, to explain 
how the demoniac came at once to recognise Jesus as the Messiah : 
according to one, Jesus was even then reputed to be the Messiah 
on the Perajan shore ; J according to the other, some of those who 
had come across the sea with Jesus had said to the man (whom on 
account of his fierceness no one could come near !) that the Messiah 
had just landed at such a spot ;§ but both arc alike groundless, for 
it is plain that in this narrative, as in the former, the above feature 
is a product of the Jewish-Christian opinion respecting the relation 
of the demons to the Messiah. U Here however another diftcrencc 

* Thus Schulz, illKir das Aliendmahl, S. 309 ; Paulus, in loc. Hase, L, J. § 75. 
f Schulz, ut sup. X Schleiurmacher, iiber den Lukas, S* 127i ^ Paulus, U J* 1, a, 
8. 232. fl Vid. t'ritzsclie, ia MatUi. p. 329. 
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meets us. According to Jilatthew, the possessed, wlien they see* 
Jesns, cry: Wlmt 1\ave we to do icitfi thee? Art thou coine to 
tonncnt vs t — according \o Luke, the demoniac falls at tlie feet of 
Jesus and says beseechingly, Torment ine not; and lastly, ac- 
cording to Mark, he runs from a distance to meet Jesus, falls at his 
i^^t and adjures him by God not to torment him. Thus we have 
again a climax: in Matthew, the demoniac, striken with terror, 
deprecates the unwelcome approach of Jesus ; in Luke, he accosts 
Jesus, when arrived, as a suppliant ; in ilark, he eagerly runs to 
meet Jesus, while yet at a distance* Those commentators who here 
take Mark's narrative as the standard one, are obliged themselves 
to admit, that the hastening of a demoniac towards Jesus whom he 
all the while dreaded, is somewhat of a contradiction ; and they 
endeavour to relieve themselves of tlie difficulty, by the supposition 
that the man set off to meet Jesus in a lucid moment, when he 
wished to be freed from tlie demon, but being heated by running,* 
or excited by the words of Jesus,t he fell into the paroxysm in 
which, assuming the character of tlie demon, he entreated that the 
expulsion might be suspended. But in the closely consecutive 
phrases of Mark, Seeing — he ran — and worshijrped—and cried — 
and said l^v — eSpafie — koI irpoaeKvvTjce — xai Kpd^ouq — ehre^ there is 

no trace of a change in the state of the demoniac, and the improb- 
ability of his representation subsists, for one really possessed, if he 
had recognised the Messiah at a distance, would have anxiously 
avoided, rather than liave approached him ; and even setting this 
aside, it is impossible that one who believed himself to be possessed 
by a demon inimical to God, should adjure Jesus by God, as Mark 
makes the demoniac do.{ If then liis naiTative cannot be the 
original one, that of Luke which is only so far the simpler that it 
does not represent the demoniac as running towards Jesus and 
adjuring him, is too closely allied to it to be regarded as the nearest 
to the fact. That of Matthew is without doubt the purest, for the 
terror-stricken question. Art thou coine to destroy its before the 
time ? is better suited to a demon, who, as the enemy of the Mes- 
siah's kingdom, could exjiect no forbearance from the Messiah, than 
the entreaty for clemency in Mark and Luke ; though PhUostratus, 
in a narrative which might be regarded as an imitation of this 
evangelical one, has chosen the latter form.§ 

irom the course of the narratives hitherto, it would appear 
that the demons, in this as in the first nan*ative, addressed Jesus 
in the manner described, before anything occurred on his part ; yet 
the two intermediate evangelists go on to state, tliat Jesus had 
commanded the unclean spirit to come out of the man. When did 
Jesus do this? The most natui'al answer would be: before the 

* Nftturliche Ge^chichte, 2, 174, f Paaliw, exeg. Handb., 1, S. 473 ; Olshausen, 
% 302. X I'^'s «v<^° Pauluei, 8. 474, and Olshausen, S. 303, find surprising, § It is tht 
OAmtive of the manner in which Apollonius of Tyaua unmasked a demon (cmposa), Tit, 
Ap, iv, 35; apf Baur, S, ]45« 
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man spoke to him. Now in Luke the address of the demoniac 19 
so closely connected with the word Trpoaeneae^ he fell down^ and 
then again with dvaKpd^ag^ having Cf*ied out, that it seems neces- 
sary to place the command of Jesus before the cry and the pros- 
tration, and hence to consider it as their cause. Yet Luke himself 
rather gives the mere sight of Jesus as the cause of those demon- 
strations on the part of the demoniac, so that his representation 
leaves us in perplexity as to where the command of Jesus should 
find its place. The case is still worse in Mark, for here a similar 
dependence of the successive phrases thrusts back the command of 
Jesus even before the word idpofie, he ran, so that we should have 
to imagine rather strangely that Jesus cried to the demon, e^ek&e, 
Gane out, from a distance. Thus the two intermediate evangelists 
are in an error with regard either to the consecutive particulars that 
precede the command or to the command itself, and our only ques- 
tion is, where may the error be most probably presumed to lie ? 
Here Schleiermacher himself admits, that if in the original narrative 
an antecedent command of Jesus had been spoken of, it would have 
been given in its proper place, before the prayer of the demons, and 
as a quotation of the precise words of Jesus ; whereas the supple- 
mentary manner in which it is actually inserted, with its abbreviated 
and indirect form (in Luke ; Mark changes it after his usual style, 
into a direct address), is a strong foundation for the opinion that it 
is an explanatory addition furnished by the narrator from his oa\ti 
conjecture.* And it is an extremely awkward addition, for it obliges 
the reader to recast his conception of the entire scene. At first the 
pith of the incident seems to be, that the demoniac had instantane- 
ously recognised and suppUcated Jesus ; but the narrator drops this 
original idea, and reflecting tliat the prayer of the demon must have 
been preceded by a severe command lirom Jesus, he corrects his 
previous omission, and remarks tliat Jesus had given his command , 
in the first instance. 

To their mention of this command, J^fark and Luke annex the 
question put by Jesus to the demon : What is thy name f In 
reply, a multitude of demons make known their presence, and give 
as their name. Legion. Of this episode Matthew has nothing. In 
the above addition we have found a supplementary explanation of 
the former part of the narrative : what if this question and answer 
were an anticipatory introduction to the sequel, and likewise the 
spontaneous production of the legend or the narrator? Let ua 
examine the reasons that render it probable : the wish immediately 
expressed by the demons to enter the herd of swine, docs not in 
l^Iatthew pre-supposc a multitude of demons in each of the two 

* Ui 8apiStl28( When, however, he accounts for this incorrect supplement of 
Lake's by nipposini^ that his informant, being engaged in the vessel, had remained be- 
hind, and tlius had missed the commenceroent of the scene vrith the demoniac, this is too 
laboured an exercise of ingenuity, and pre-supposes the antiquated opinion, that there was 
the most immediate relation possible between tlie evangelical histories and the facts which 
they report. 
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possessed, since we cannot know whether the Hebrews were not 
able to believe that even two demons only could possess a whole 
herd of swine : but a later writer might well think it requisite to 
make the number of the evil spirits equal the number of the swine. 
Now, what a herd is in relation to animals, an army or a division 
of an army is in relation to men, and superior beings, and as it was 
required to express a large division, nothing could more readily 
suggest itself than the Roman legion, which term in Matt. xxvi. 
53, is applied to angels, as here to demons. But without further 
considering this more precise estimate of the evangeHsts, we must 
pronounce it inconceivable that several demons had set up their 
habitation in one individual. For even if we had attained so far as 
to conceive how one demon by a subjection of the human conscious- 
ness could possess himself of a human organization, imagination 
would still fail us to conceive that many personal demons could at 
once possess one man. For as possession means nothing else, than 
that the demon constitutes himself tlic subject of the consciousness, 
and as consciousness can in reality have but one focus, one central 
point: it is under every condition absolutely inconceivable that 
several demons should at the same time take possession of one man. 
Manifold possession could only exist in the sense of an alternation 
of possession by various demons, and not as here in tJiat of a whole 
army of them dwelling at once in one man, and at once departing 
fix)m him. 

All the narratives agree in this, that the demons (in order, as 
Mark says, not to be sent out of the country, or according to Luke, 
into the deep,) entreated of Jesus permission to enter into the herd 
of swine feeding near ; that this was granted them by Jesus ; and 
that forthwith, owing to their influence, the whole herd of swine 
(Mark, we must not ask on what authority, fixes their number at 
about two thousand) were precipitated into the sea and drowned. If 
we adopt here the point of view taken in the gospel narratives, which 
throughout suppose the existence of real demons, it is yet to be 
asked : how can demons, admitting even that they can take posses- 
sion of men, — how, we say, can they, being at all events intelligent 
spirits, have and* obtain the wLsh to enter into brutal forms ? Every 
religion and philosophy which rejects the transmigration of souls, 
must, for the same reason, also deny the possibility of this passage 
of the demons into swine ; and Olshausen is quite right in classing 
the swine of Gadara in the New Testament with Balaam's ass in 
the Old, as a similar scandal and stumbling block.* Tliis theo- 
logian, however, rather evades than overcomes the difficulty, by the 
observation that we are here to suppose, not an entrance of tlie in- 
dividual demons into the individual swine, but merely an influence 
of all the evil spirits on the swine collectively. For the expression, 
dae^eiv eig ravg X^^^^t lo enter into t/ie swine^ as it stands opposed 
to the expression, i^eXOelv kit rov dvOp^-rrov^ to go out of the inan^ 

* S. 305, Anm. 
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cannot possibly mean otherwise than tliat the demons were to as- 
sume the same relation to the swine w^hich they had borne to the 
possessed man ; besides, a mere influence could not presence them 
from banishment out of tlic country or into the deep, but only an 
actual habitation of the bodies of tlic animals : so tliat the scandal 
and stumbling block remain. Thus tlie prayer in question cannot 
possibly have been oftered by real demons, though it might by Jew- 
ish maniacs, sharing the ideas of their j)eople. According to these 
ideas it is a torment to evil spirits to be destitute of a corjioreal en- 
velopment, because without a body they cannot gratify their sensual 
desires ;* if therefore they were driven out of men they must wish to 
enter into the bodies of brutes, and wliat was better suited to an im- 

})ure spirit TrvevfUL axdOaprov^ than an impure 'animal ?c5ov duddapTov, 
ike a swine ?t So fai*, therefore, it is possible that the evangelists 
might correctly represent the fact, only, in accordance with their na- 
tional ideas, ascribing to the demons what should rather have been 
referred to the madness of the patient. But when it is further said 
that the demons actually entered tlie swine, do not the evangelists 
affirm an evident im{)ossibility ? Pauliis thinks that the evangelists 
here as everywhere else identify the possessed men with tlie possess- 
ing demons, and hence attribute to the latter the entrance into the 
swine, while in fact it was only the former, who, in obedience to their 
fixed idea, rushed upon the hcrd.J It is true that Matthew's ex- 
pression dTzriTSov eig rovg ;|[;o/poi;f, taken alone, might be understood 
of a mere rushing towards the swine ; not only however, as Paulus 
himself must admit, does the word elaeXOovreg in tlie two other 
evangelists distinctly imply a real entrance into the swine ; but also 
Matthew has like them before the word dnijkOov, t/icf/ oiteredy the 
expression l^e}^06vTEg ol daiiioveg^ the demons coming out (sc. ^« twv 
dvdpdncjv out of t/ie me?i) : thus plamly enough distinguishing the 
demons who entered the swine from the men.§ Thus our evange- 
lists do not in this instance merely relate what actually liappened, in 
the colours which it took from the false lights of their age : they 
have here a particular, which cannot jK)ssibTy have happened in the 
manner they allege. 

A new difficulty arises from the effect which the demons are said 
to have produced in the swine. Scarcely had they entered them, 
when they compelled the whole herd to precipitate themselves into 
the sea. It is reasonably asked, what then did the demons gain by 
entering into the animals, if they immediately destroyed tlie bodies 
of whicli they had taken possession, and thus robbed themselves of 
the temporary abode for which they had so earnestly entreated ? jl 
The conjecture, tliat the design of the demons in destroying the 

* Clem. Horn. ix. 10. f Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 322. According; to Kiseninengcr, 
2, 447 ir., the Jews held that demons generuUy had a predilection for impure placoSf and 
in Jalkut Rabeni f. x. 2. (Wetstein) we iind this observation : Animi idoL^trarun^ qum 
vtnit a Mpiritu immundo^ vocatur porcut. X ^^ ^^\}' ^' ^^^i ^^^* Winer, bibL Kcalw., 
1, S. 192. § Fritzsche, in Matth. S. 330. || Paulas, ut sup. S. 475 f. 
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swine, was to incense the minds of their owners against Jesus, which 
IS said to have been the actual result,* is too far-fetched; the other 
conjecture that the demoniacs, rushing with cries on the herd, to- 
gether with the flight of their keepers, terrified the swine and chased 
them into the water, t — even if it were not opposed as we have seen 
to the text, — would not suflSice to explain the drowning of a herd of 
swine amounting to 2,000, according to Mark ; or only a numerous 
herd, according to the general statement of Matthew. The expedient 
of supposing, that in truth it was only a part of the herd that was 
drowned, J has not the slightest foundation in the evangelical naiTa- 
tive. The difficulties connected with this point are multiplied by 
the natural reflection that the drowning of the herd would involve 
no slight injury to the owners, and that of tliis injury Jesus was the 
mediate author. The orthodox, bent on justifying Jesus, suppose 
that the permission to the demons to enter into the swine was neces- 
sary to render tlie cure of the demoniac possible, and, they argue, 
brutes are assuredly to be killed that man may live ; § but they do 
not perceive that they tluis, in a manner most inconsistent with their 
point of view, circumscribe the power of Jesus over the demoniacal 
kingdom. Again, it is supposed, that the swine probably belonged 
to Jews, and that Jesus intended to punish them for their covetous 
transgression of the law, || that he acted with divine authority, which 
often sacrifices individual good to higher objects, and by lightning, 
hail and inundations causes destniction to the property of many 
men,f in which case, to accuse God of injustice would be absurd.** 
But to adopt this expedient is to confound, in a way the most inad- 
missible on the orthodox system, Christ's state of humiliation with 
his state of exaltation: it is to depart, in a spirit of mysticism, from 
the wise doctrine of Paul, that he was made under the law, yevo- 
fievog xmb vbiiov (GaL iv. 4.), and that he rnade hhnsdf of no repv^ 
tatian eavrbv ifcivcjoe (Phil. ii. 7^ : it is to make Jesus a being alto- 
gether foreign to us, since in relation to the moral estimate of his 
actions, it lifts him above the standard of humanity. Nothing re- 
mains therefore, but to take the naturalistic supposition of the rush- 
ing of the demoniacs among the swine, and to represent the conse- 
quent destruction of the latter, as something unexpected by Jesus, 
for which therefore he is not responsible :tt ^^^ the plainest contra- 
diction to the evangelical accoimt, which makes Jesus, even if not 
directly cause the issue, foresee it in the most decided manner.tJ 
Thus there appears to attach to Jesus the charge of an injury done 
to the property of another, and the opponents of Christianity have 
long ago made this use of the narrative. §§ It must be admitted that 
Pythagoras in a similar case acted far more justly, for when he lib- 

* Obhmiweii, S. 307. f Paulas, S. 474. X Paalus, S. 4&"> ; Winer, ut sup. 
2 Olshausen, at sup. || Ibid. f Ullmann, iiber die UnsUudiichkeit Jesu, in seinen 
Stadien, 1, 1, S.51 f. 

** OlshAosen, ut sup. ft Paulus. tt Ullmann. §§ E. g. WooUton, Disc I. 
p. 32 ff. 
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erated some fish from the net, he indemnified the fishermen who had 
taken them.* 

Thus the narrative before us is a tissue of difficulties, of which 
those relating to the swine are not the slightest. It is no wonder 
therefore that commentators began to doubt the thorough historical 
truth of this anecdote earlier than that of most others in the public 
life of Jesus, and particularly to sever the connexion between the 
destruction of the swine and the expulsion of the demons by Jesus. 
Thus Krug thought that tradition had reversed the order of these 
two facts. The swine according to him were precipitated into the 
sea before the landing of Jesus, by the storm which raged during his 
voyage, and when Jesus subsequently wished to cure the demoniac, 
either he himself or one of his followers persuaded the man that his 
demons were already gone into those swine and had hurled them into 
the sea ; which was then believed and reported to be the fact.t K. 
Ch. L. Schmidt makes the swine-herds go to meet Jesus on his 
landing ; during which interun many of the untcnded swine fall into 
the sea; and as about this time Jesus had commanded the demon to 
depart from the man, the bystanders imagine that the two eventsj 
stood in the relation of cause and efiect. The prominent part which 
is played in these endeavours at explanation, by the accidental co- 
incidence of many circumstances, betrays that maladroit mixtuixj of 
the mythical system of interpretation with the natural which charac- 
terizes the eai'liest attempts, from the mythical point of view. In- 
stead of inventing a natural foundation, for which we have nowliere 
any warrant, and which in no degree explains the actual narrative in 
the gospels, adorned as it is with the miraculous ; we must rather 
ask, whether in the probable period of the formation of the evangeli- 
cal narratives, there are not ideas to be found from which the story 
of the swine in the history before us might be explained ? 

We liave already adduced one opinion of tliat age bearing on 
this point, namely, that demons are unwilling to remain without 
bodies, and that they have a predilection for impure places, whence 
the bodies of swine umst be best suited to them : this does not how- 
ever explain why they should have precipitated the swine into the 
water. But we are not destitute of information, that will throw light 
on this also. Josephus tells us of a Jewish conjuror who cast out 
demons by forms and means derived from Solomon, that in order to 
convince the bystanders of the reality of liis expulsions, he sat a 
vessel of water in the neighbourhood of the possessed person, so 
that the departing demon must throw it down and thus give ocular 
proof to the spectators that he was out of the man. § In like man- 
ner it is narrated of Appollonius of Tyana, that he commanded a 
demon which possessed a young man, to depart with a visible sign 
whereupon the demon entreated that he might overturn a statue 

* Jamblich. vita Pythag. no. 86, ed. KieMling. f In the Abhandlung fll>cr Ge- 
netische oder formelle Erklurungiiart der Wander, in Uenke^s Museum, 1, 3, S. 410 ff. 
X Exeg. Beitrige, 2, IDS if. { Antiq. vUi. ii. 5. 
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that stood near at hand; which to the great astonishment of the 
spectators actually ensued, in the very moment that the demon went 
out of the youth.* If then the agitation of some near object, with- 
out visible contact, was held the surest proof of the reality of an 
expulsion of demons : this proof could not be wanting to Jesus ; 
nay, while in the case oi Eleazar, t^ie object being only a little 
{fUKpbv^ removed from the exorciser and the patient, the possibility 
of deception was not altogether excluded, Matthew notices in rela- 
tion to Jesus, more emphatically than the two other evangelists, 
the fact that the herd of swine was feeding a ffood way off (/ia/icpdv), 
thus removing the last remnant of such a possibility. Tliat the 
object to which Jesus applied this proof, was from the first said to 
be a herd of swine, immediately proceeded from the Jewish idea of 
the ralation between unclean spirits and animals, but it furnished a 
welcome opportunity for satisfying another tendency of the legend. 
Not only did it behove Jesus to cure ordinary demoniacs, such as 
the one in the history first considered ; he must have succeeded in 
the most difficult cures of this kind. It is the evident object of the 
pi*esent narrative, from the very commencement, with its startling 
description of the fearful condition of the Gadarene, to represent the 
cure as one of extreme difficulty. But to make it more complicated, 
the possession must be, not simple, but manifold, as in the case of 
Mary Magdalene, out of whom were cast seven demons (Luke viiL 
2.), or in the demoniacal relapse in which the expelled demon returns 
with seven worse than himself (Matt. xiL 45) ; whence the number 
of the demons was here made, especially by Mark, to exceed by far 
the probable number of a herd. As in relation to an inanimate ob- 
ject, as a vessel of water or a statue, the influence of the expelled 
demons could not be more clearly manifested by any means, than 
by its falling over contrary to the law of gravity ; so in animals it 
could not be more surely attested in any way, than by their drown- 
ing themselves contrary to their instinctive desire of life. Only by 
this derivation of our narrative from the confluence of various ideas 
and interests of the age, can we explain the above noticed contra- 
diction, that the demons first petition for the bodies of the swine as 
a habitation, and immediately after of their own accord destroy this 
habitation. The petition grew, as we have said, out of tlie idea 
that demons shunned incorporeality, the destruction, out of the ordi- 
nary test of the reality of an exorcism ; — ^what wonder if the combi- 
nation of ideas so heterogeneous produced two contradictory features 
in the narrative ? 

The third and last circumstantially narrated expulsion of a de- 
mon has the peculiar feature, that in the first instance the disciples 
in vain attempt the cure, which Jesus then efiects with ease. The 
three synoptists (Matt. xvii. 14 ff. ; Mark ix. 14 if. ; Luke ix. 37 ff.) 
unanimously state that Jesus, having descended with his three most 
confidential disciples from tiie Mount of the Transfiguration, found 

* Philostr. V. Ap. ir. 20 ; ap. Baur, ut sup. S. 89. 
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Lis other disciples in perplexity, because they were unable to cure 
a possessed boy, whom his father had brought to them. 

In this narrative also there is a gradation from the greatest sim- 

Slicity in Matthew, to the greatest particularity of description in 
lark ; and here again this gradation has led to the conclusion that 
the narrative of Matthew is the farthest from the fact, and must be 
made subordinate to that of the two other evangelists.* In the intro- 
duction of the incident in Matthew, Jesus, having descended from 
the mountain, joins the multitude, {^x^^) whereupon the father of 
the boy approaches, and on his knees entreats Jesus to cure his 
child ; in Luke, the multitude (^Au^of) meet Jesus ; lastly, in Mark, 
Jesus sees around the disciples a great multitude, among whom were 
scribes disputing with them ; the people, when they see him, run 
towards him and salute him, he inquires what is the subject of dis- 
pute, and on this the father of the boy begins to speak. Here we 
have a climax in relation to the conduct of the people : in Matthew, 
Jesus appears to join them by accident ; in Luke, they come to 
meet liim ; and in Mark, they run towards him to salute him. The 
last evangelist has the singular remark : And straightway all the 
people when they saw him, were greatly amazed. What could 
there possibly be so greatly to amaze the people in the arrival of 
Jesus with some disciples ? This remains, in spite of all the other 
means of explanation that have been devised, so thorough a mystery, 
that I cannot find so absurd as Fritzsche esteems it, the idea of Eu- 
thymius, that Jesus, having just descended from the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, some of the heavenly radiance which had there shone 
around him was still visible, as on Moses when he came down from 
Sinai (Exod. xxxiv. 29 f.). That among this throng of people there 
were scribes who anaigned the disciples on the ground of their fail- 
ure, and involved them in a dispute, is in and by itself quite nat- 
ural ; but connected as it is with the exaggerations concerning the 
behaviour of the multitude, this feature also becomes suspicious, 
especially as the other two evangelists have it not ; so tiiat if it can 
be shown how the narrator might be led to insert it by a mental 
combination of his own, we shall have sufficient warrant for re- 
nouncing it. Shortly before (viii. IL), on the occasion of the de- 
mand of a sign from Jesus by the Pharisees, Mark says, ijp^avTo 
av^TiTeiv avT(p, they began to question with him, apparently on the 
subject of his ability to work miracles ; and so here when the dis- 
ciples show themselves unable to perform a miracle, he represents 
the scribes, (the majority of whom belonged to the Pharisaic sect,) 
as av^rjTovvra^ rolg iicLBriralg^ questioning with the disciples. In the 
succeeding description of the boy's state there is the same gradation 
as to particularity, except that Matthew is the one who alone has 
the expression aeXrivid^BTai, {is lunatic), which it is imfair to 
make a reproach to him,t since the reference of periodical disorders 

♦ Schulz, S. 318. 

f As Schulz appears to do, at rap. 
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to the moon was not uncommon in the time of Jesus.* Mark alone 
calls the spirit that possessed the dumb boy (v. 17), and deaf (v. 25). 
The emission of inarticulate sounds by epileptics during their fits, 
might be regarded as the dumbness of the demon, and their incapa- 
bility of noticing any words addressed to them, as his deafness. 

When the rather has informed Jesus of the subject of dispute 
and of the inability of the disciples to relieve the boy, Jesus breaks 
forth into the exclamation, O faithless and preverse generation^ iSic. 
On a comparison of the close of the narrative in Matthew, where 
Jesus, when his disciples ask him why they could not cast out the 
demon, answers : Because of your unbelief and proceeds to extol 
the power of faith, even though no larger than a grain of mustard 
seed, as sufficient to remove mountains (v. 19 ff.): it cannot be 
doubted that in this expression of dissatisfaction Jesus apostrophizes 
his dbciples, in whose inability to cast out the demon, he finds a 
proof of their still deficient faith. t This concluding explanation 
of the want of power in the disciples, by their unbelief, Luke omits: 
and Mark not only imitates him in this, but also interweaves (v. 
21 — 24), a by-scene between Jesus and the father, in which he first 
gives an amplified descrmtion of the symptoms of the child's mala- 
dy, drawn partly from Matthew, partly from his own resources, and 
then represents the father, on being required to believe, as confes- 
sing with tears the weakness of his faith, and his desire that it may 
be strengthened. Taking this together with the mention of the dis- 
putative scribes, we cannot err in supposing the speech of Jesus, O 
fait/deas generation t&c.y in Mark and also in Luke to refer to the 
people, as distinguished from the disciples ; in Mark, more particu- 
larly to the father, whose imbelief is intimated to be an impediment 
to the cure, as in another case (Matt ix. 2), the faith of relatives 
appears to further the desired object. As however both the evange- 
lists give this asjject to the circumstances, because they do not here 
give the explanation of the inefficiency of the disciples by their un- 
belief, together with the declaration concerning the power of faith 
to remove mountains : we must inquire whether the connexion in 
which they place these discourses is more suitable than this in which 
they are inserted by Matthew. Li Luke the declaration : 7/^ ye have 
faitA as a grain of mustard seed^ d&<?., (neither he nor Mark has, 
Because of your unbelief) occurs xvii. 5, 6, with only the slight 
variation, that instead ot the mountain a tree is^ named ; but it is 
here destitute of any connexion either with the foregoing or tlie fol- 
lowing context, and has the appearance of a short, stray fragment, 
with an introduction, no doubt fictitious (of the same kind as Luke 
xL 1 ; xiii. 23.), in the form of an entreaty from the disciples: Lord^ 
increase our faith. Mark gives the sentence on the faith which 
removes mountains as the moral of the history of the cursed fig tree, 
where Matthew also has it a second time. But to this history the 

* See the passages quoted bj Paulas, exeg. Handb. 1. B. S. 5G9, and by Winer, 
1, 8. 191 f. t '^^ Fritzschc, in loc. 
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declaration is totally unsuitable, as we shall presently see ; and if 
we are unwilling to content ourselves with ignorance of the occasion 
on which it was uttered, we must accept its connexion in Matthew 
as the original one, for it is perfectly appropriate to a failure of the 
disciples in an attempted cure. Mark has sought to make the scene 
more effective by other additions, besides this episode with the fa- 
ther ; he tells us that the people ran together that they might observe 
what was passing, that after the expulsion of the demon the boy 
was 08 one dead^ insomuch that many said^ he is dead; but that 
Jesus, taking him by the hand, as he does elsewhere with the dead 
(Matt. ix. 25), lifts him up and restores him to life. 

After the completion of the cure, Luke dismisses the nan*ative 
with a brief notice of the astonishment of the people ; but the two 
first synoptists pursue the subject by making the disciples, when 
alone with Jesus, ask him why they were not able to cast out the 
demon? In Matthew, the immediate reply of Jesus accounts for 
their incapability by their unbelief; but in Mark, his answer is, This 
land goeth not out biU by prayer and fasting^ which Matthew also 
adds after the discourse on unbelief and the power of faith. This 
seems to be an unfortunate connexion of Matthew's ; for if fasting 
and praying were necessary for the cure, the disciples, in case they 
had not previously fasted, could not have cast out the demojii even 
if they liad possessed the firmest faith.* Whether these two reasons 
given by Jesus for the inability of the disciples can be made con- 
sistent by the observation, that fasting and prayer are means of 
strengthening faith ;t or whether we are to suppose with Schleier- 
macher an association of two originally unrelated passages, we will 
not here attempt to decide. That such a spiritual and corporeal 
discipline on the part of the exorcist should have effect on the pos- 
sessed, has been held surprising: it has been thought with Por- 
phyry,f that it would rather be to the purpose that the patient should 
observe this discipline, and hence it has been supposed that the ^rpo- 
(stvx^ ical vriarda^ prayer and fasting^ were prescribed to the demo- 
niac as a means of making the cure radicaL§ But this is evidently 
in contradiction to the text For if fasting and praying on the part 
of the patient were necessary for the success of the cure, it must 
have been gradual and not sudden, as all cures are which are attri- 
buted to Jesus in the gospels, and as this is plainly enough implied 
to be by the words, «ai iOepaiTevOi] b naXg dnb Ttjg ojpag kKeivi]g^ and 
the child was cured from, that very hour^ in Matthew, and 
the word Idaaro he cured^ placed between inertfiTiae k. t. X. Jesu^ 
rebuked the unclean spirit^ and a7rc(Jw«fi k, t. A. delivered him again 
to his father^ in Luke. It is true, Paulus turns the above expres- 
sion of Matthew to his advantage, for he understands it to mean 
that from that time forward the boy, by the application of the pre- 

* Schleiennacher, 8. 150. f KCster, Immanuelf S* 197; Fritzsche, in loc X ^* 
abstinent ii. p. 204 and 417 f. ; Vid. Winer, 1, 8. 191. § Paulus, exeg. Handb. 2, 8 
471 f. 
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scribed discipline, gradually recovered. But we need only obsen-e 
the same form of expression where it elsewhere occurs as the final 
sentence in narratives of cures, to be convinced of the impossibility 
of such an interpretation. When, for example, the story of the wo- 
man who had an issue of blood closes with the remark (Matt. ix. 22.) 
teal ia66fi fj yvr^ drrb rijg cjpag iKeivrjg^ this will hardly be translated, 
et exinde mulier paulatim servahatur : it can only mean : sei'vata 
est {et serDatam se prcebuit) ah illo temporis inomento. Another 
point to which Paulus appeals as a proof that Jesus here commenced 
a cure which was to be consummated by degrees, is the expression 
of Luke, dTTedfDKev airhv tgj narpl avrov, he aelivered him again to 
his father^ which, he argues, would have been rather superfluous, 
if it were not intended to imply a recommendation to special care. 
But the more immediate signification of dnodidtofu is not to deliver 
or give up, but to give back ; and therefore in the above expression 
the only sense is : jme7*uin^ quern sanaiidum acccperat^ sanatum 
reddidit^ that is, the boy who had fallen into the hands of a strange 
power— of the demon — was restored to the parents as their own. 
Lastly, how arbitrary is it in Paulus to take the expression iKnopeverai^ 
goeth outj (Matt. v. 21) in the closer signification of a total depart- 
ure, and to distinguish this from the preliminary departure which 
followed on the bare word of Jesus (v. 18)! Thus in this case, as in 
every other, the gospels present to us, not a cure which was pro- 
tracted through days and weeks, but a cure which was instantane- 
ously completed by one miracle : hence the fasting and prayei^ 
cannot be regarded as a prescription for the patient. 

With this whole history must be compared an analogous narra- 
tive in 2 Kings iv. 29 if. Here the prophet Elisha attempts to 
bring a dead child to life, by sending his staff by the hands of his 
servant Gehazi, who is to lay it on the face of the child ; but this 
measure does not succeed, and Elisha is obliged in his own person 
to come and call the boy to life. The same relation that exists in 
this Old Testament story between the prophet and his servant, is 
seen in the New Testament narrative between the Messiah and his 
disciples : the latter can do nothing without their master, but what 
was too difficult for them, he effects with certainty. Now this feat- 
ure is a clue to the tendency of both narratives, namely, to exalt 
their master by exhibiting the distance between him and his most 
intimate disciples ; or, if we compare the evangelical narrative be- 
fore us with that of the demoniacs of Gadara, we may say: the 
latter case was made to appear one of extreme difficulty in itself; 
the former, by the relation in which the power of Jesus, which is 
adequate to the occasion, is placed to the power of the disciples, 
which, however great in other instances, was here insufficient. 

Of the other more briefly narrated expulsions of demons, the cure 
of a dumb demoniac and of one who was blind also, has been already 
sufficiently examined in connexion with the accusation of a league 
with Beelzebub : as also the cure of the woman who was bowed 
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dowii, ill our general considerations on tiie demoniacs. The cure 
of tlie possessed daughter of the Canaanitish woman (Matt. xv. 22 
fF.; Mark vii. 25 ff.) has no further peculiarity than that it was 
^iTought by the word of Jesus at a distance : a point of which we 
shall speak later. 

According to the evangelical narratives, the attempt of Jesus to 
expel the demon succeeded in every one of these cases. Paulus re- 
marks that cures of this kind, although they contributed more than 
any thing else to impress the multitude with veneration for Jesus, 
were yet the easiest in themselves, and even De Wette sanctions a 
psychological explanation of the cures of demoniacs, though of no 
others.* With these opinions we cannot but agree ; for if we regard 
the real character of the demoniacal state as a species of madness 
accompanied by a convulsive tendency of the nervous system, we 
know that psychical and nervous disorders are most easily wrought 
upon by psychical influence ; — an influence to which the surpassing 
dignity of Jesus as a prophet, and eventually even as the Messiah 
himself, presented all the requisite conditions. There is, however, 
a marked gradation among these states, according as the psychical 
derangement has more or less fixed itself corporeally, and the dis- 
turbance of the nervous system has become more or less habitual, 
and shared by the rest of the organization. We may therefore lay 
down the following rule : the more strictly the malady was confined 
to mental derangement, on which the word of Jesus might have an 
immediate moral influence, or in a comparatively slight disturbance 
of the nervous system, on which he would be able to act powerfully 
tlirough the medium of the mind, the more possible was it for Jesus 
by his word A6y<f) (Matt. viii. 16.), and instantly napaxpTJfta (Luke 
xiii. 13.), to put an end to such states: on the other liand, the more 
the malady had already confirmed itself, as a bodily disease, the 
more difficult is it to believe that Jesus was able to relieve it in a 
purely psychological manner and at tlie first moment. From this 
rule results a second : namely, that to any extensive psychological 
influence on the part of Jesus the full recognition of his dignity as 
a prophet was requisite ; whence it follows that at times and in dis- 
tricts where he liad long had that reputation, he could effect more 
in this way than where he had it not. 

If we apply these two measures to the cures in the gospels, we 
shall find that the first, viz. that of the demoniac in the synagogue 
at Capernaum, is not, so soon as we cease to consider the evangel- 
ist's narrative of it circumstantially correct, altogether destitute 
of probability. It is true that the words attributed to the demon 
seem to imply an intuitive knowledge of Jesus ; but this may be 
probably accounted for by the supposition that the widely-spread 
lame of Jesus in tliat coimtry, and his powerful discourse in the syna- 
gogue, had impressed the demoniac with the belief, if not that Jesus 

* Paulus, exeg. Handb. 1. B. S. 438 ; L. J. 1, a. s. 223 ; De Wctte, bibl Dogm. { 
222, Anm, c 
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was the Messiah, as the evangelists say, at least that he must be a 
prophet : a belief that would give effect to his words. As regards 
the state of this demoniac we are only told of his fixed idea, (that he 
was possessed,) and of his attacks of convulsions ; his malady may 
therefore have been of the less rooted kind, and accessible to psy- 
chological influence. The cure of the Gadarenes is attended with 
more difficulty in both points of view. Firstly, Jesus was compar- 
atively little known on the eastern shore ; and secondly, the state of 
these demoniacs is described as so violent and deepseated a mania, 
that a word from Jesus could hardly suffice to put an. end to it. 
Here therefore the natural explanation of Paulus will not suffice, and 
if we are to regard the narrative as having any foundation in fact, 
we must suppose that the description of the demoniac's state, as well 
as other particulars, has been exaggerated by the legend. The same 
judgment must be passed in relation to the cure of the boy who was 
lunatic, since an epilepsy which had existed from infancy (Mark 
V. 21) and the attacks of which were so violent and regular, must 
be too deeply rooted in tlie system for the possibility of so rapid 
and purely psychological a cure to be credible. That even dumbness 
and a contraction of many years' duration, which we cannot with 
Paulus explain as A mere insane imagination that speech or an erect 
carriage was not permitted,* — that these afl^ictions should disappear 
at a word, no one who is not committed to dogmatical opinions can 
persuade himself. Lastly, least of all is it to be conceived, that even 
without the imposing influence of his presence, the miracle-worker 
could effect a cure at a distance, as Jesus is said to have done on 
the daughter of the Canaanitish woman* 

Thus in the nature of things there is nothing to prevent the ad- 
mission, that Jesus cured many persons who suffered firom supposed 
demoniacal insanity or nervous disorder, in a psychical manner, by 
the ascendency of his manner and words (if indeed Venturinit and 
Kaiser t are not right in their conjecture, that patients of this class 
often believed themselves to be cured, when in fact the crisis only by 
their disorder had been broken by the influence of Jesus ; and that 
the evangelists state them to have been cured because they learned 
nothing further of them, and thus know notliing of their probable 
relapse). But while granting the possibility of many cures, it is 
evident that in this field the legend has not been idle, but lias con- 
founded the easier cases, which alone could be cured psychologically 
with the most difficult and complicated, to wliich such a treatment 
was totally inapplicablc.§ Is the refusal of a sign on the part of 
Jesus reconcileable with such a manifestation of power as wc have 
above defined, — or must Qven such cures as can be explained psy- 
chologically, but which in his age must have seemed miracles, be 

♦ Exeg. Handb. in loc f Natfirliche Geschichte, 2, 8. 429, I Bill. Thcol. 1, 
8, 196, 2 Among t})e transient disordert on which Jesus may have acted p»ycliologically, 
we may perhaps number the fever of Peter's mother-in-law, which Jcsut is said to have 
cored, Matlh, viii, 14 ff, parall. 
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denied in order to make that refusal comprehensible ? We will not 
here put this alternative otherwise than as a question. 

If in conclusion we cast a glance on the gospel of John, we find 
that is does not even mention demoniacs and their cure by Jesus. 
This omission has not seldom been turned to the advantage of the 
apostle John, the alleged author, as indicating a superior degree of 
enlightenment* If however this apostle did not believe in the 
reality of possession by devils, he must have had, as the author of 
the fourth gospel, according to the ordinary view of his relation to 
the synoptical writers, the strongest motives for rectifying their state- 
ments, and preventing the dissemination of what he held to be a 
false opinion, by setting the cures in question in a true light. But 
how could the apostle John arrive at the rejection of the opinion 
that the above diseases had their foundation in demoniacal pos- 
session ? According to Josephus it was at that period a popular 
Jewish opinion, from which a Jew of Palestine who, like John, did 
not visit a foreign land until late in life, would hardly be in a con- 
dition to liberate himself; it was, according to the nature of things 
and the synoptical accounts, the opinion of Jesus himself, John's 
adored master, from whom the fiivourite disciple certainly would 
not be inclined to swerve even a hair's breadth. But if John shared 
with his cotemporaries and with Jesus himself the notion of real 
demoniacal possession, and if the cure of demoniacs formed the prin- 
cipal part, nay, perhaps the true foundation of the alleged miraculous 
powers of Jesus : how comes it that the apostle nevertheless makes 
no mention of them in his gospel ? That he passed over them be- 
cause the other evangelists had collected enough of such histories, 
is a supposition that ought by this time to be relinquished, since 
he repeats more than one history of a miracle which they had ah'eady 
given ; and if it be said tliat he repeated these because they needed 
correction, — we have seen, in our examination of the cures of demo- 
niacs, that in many, a reduction of them to their simple historical 
elements would be very much in place. There yet remains the sup- 
position that, the histories of demoniacs being incredible or offensive 
to the cultivated Greeks of Asia ilinor, among whom John is said 
to liave written, he left them out of his gospel for the sake of accom- 
modating himself to their ideas. But we must ask, could or should 
an apostle, out of mere accommodation to the refined ears of his audi- 
tors, withhold so essential a feature of the agency of Jesus ? Cer- 
tainly this silence, sppposing the authenticity of the three first gospels, 
rather indicates an author who had not been an eye-witness of the 
ministry of Jesus ; or, according to our view, at least one who had 
not at his command the original tradition of Palestine, but only a 
tradition modified by Hellenistic influence, in which the expulsions 
of demons, being less accordant with the higher cultm-e of the Greeks, 

* It is 80 more or less by Eichhom, in tha allg. Bibliothek, 4, 8. 435 ; Herder, von 
Gottos Sohn a. 8. f., a 20 ; Weg^eider, Einl. in das £v. Joh. S. 213 ; De Wetto, bibL 
Dogm. { 269. 
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were either totally suppressed or kept so far in the background that 
they might have escaped the notice of the author of the gospel. 

§ 94. CURES OF LEPERS. 

Among the suflFerers whom Jesus healed, the leprous play a prom- 
inent part, as might have been anticipated from the tendency of the 
climate of Palestine to produce cutaneous disease. When, accord- 
ing to tlic synoptical writers, Jesus directs the attention of the Bap- 
tist's messengers to the actual proofs which he had given of his 
Messiahship (Matt. ix. 5), he adduces, among these, the cleansing of 
lepers ; when, on the first mission of the disciples, he empowers them 
to perform all kinds of miracles, the cleansing of lepers is numbered 
among the first (Matt x. 8.), and two cases of such cures are nar- 
rated to us in detail. 

One of these cases is common to all the synoptical writers, but 
is placed by them in two difterent connexions : namely, by Matthew, 
immediately after the delivery of the sermon on the mount (viii. 
1 ff.); by the other evangelists, at some period, not precisely 
marked, at the beginning of the ministry of Jesus in Galilee (Mark 
i. 40 fF. ; Luke v. 12 ff.). According to the narratives, a leper 
comes towards Jesus, and falling on his knees, entreats that he 
may be cleansed ; this Jesus effects by a touch, and then directs 
the leper to present himself to the priest in obedience to the law, 
that he may be pronounced clean (Lev. xiv. 2 ff.). The state of 
the man is in Matthew and Mark described simply by the word 
A^TT^, a leper; but in Luke more strongly, by the words, TrAiJpfyf 
Xtirpagj full of leprosy. Paulus, indeed, regards the being thus 
replete with leprosy as a symptom that the patient was curable (the 
eruption and peeUng of the leprosy on the entire skin being indica- 
tive of the healing crisis) ; and accordingly, that commentator re- 
presents the incident to himself in the following manner. The leper 
applied to Jesus in his character of Messiah tor an opinion on his 
state, and, the result being favourable, for a declaration that he was 
clean (cl Bi'kti^, dvvaaai fu KoBaplaai)^ which might either spare him 
an appUcation to the priest, or at all events give him a consolatory 
hope in making that application. Jesus expressing himself ready 
to make the desired examination, {BiXo,) stretched out his hand, in 
order to feel the patient, without allowing too near an approach 
while he was possibly still capable of communicating contagion ; 
and after a careful examination, he expressed, as its result, the 
conviction that the patient was no longer in a contarious state 
(icadapiadriTi)^ whereupon quickly and easily {evOicjg) the leprosy 
actually disappeared.* 

Here, in the first place, the supposition that the leper was pre- 
cisely at the crisis of healing is foreign to the text, wliich in the 

♦ Exeg. Handb., 1. B. S. 698 ff. 
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two first evangelists speaks merely of leprosy, while the f^^7J()Tjg 
Xlnpag of the tliird can mean nothing else than the Old Testament 
expression iVrs 5"»2S7, (Exod. iv. 6; Num. xii, 10; 2 Kings 
V. 27.), which, according to the connexion in every instance, sig- 
nifies the worst stage of leprosy. That the word icadapi^eiv in the 
Hebraic and Hellenistic use of the Greek language, might also 
mean merely to pronounce clean is not to be denied, only it must 
retain the signification throughout the passjige. But that After 
liaving narrated that Jesus had said, Be thou clea?i, KaOapiodijTi, 
Matthew should have added tea) evSiijjg iKodapiaOTj k. t. A. in the sense 
that thus the sick man was actually pronounced clean by Jesus, 
is, from the absurd tautology such an interpretation would introduce, 
80 inconceivable, that we must here, and consequently throughout 
the narrative, understand the word KaOdpt^eoTcu of actual cleansing. 
It is sufficient to remind the reader of the expressions AeTrpol fcaOctr 
pt^ovTcu, the lepers are cleansed^ (llatt. xi. 5,) and AeTrpot)^' KaBa^ 
pt^ere cleanse the lepers (Matt. x. 8.^, where neither can the latter 
word signify merely to pronounce clean, nor can it have another 
meaning than in the narrative before us. But the point in which 
the natural interpretation the most plainly betrays its weakness, is 
the disjunction of ^eAo), I willj from Kadapladi]TL, be thou cleafi. 
Who can persuade himself that these words, united as they are in 
all the three narratives, were separated by a considerable pause — 
that Oiko) was spoken dming or more properly before the manipu- 
lation, icadapiadrjri after, when all the evangelists represent the two 
words as having been uttered by Jesus without separation, whilst 
he touched the leper? Surely, if the alleged sense had been the 
original one, at least one of the evangelists, instead of the words, 
^aro avTov b 'Irjaovg Atywv* Oekcj, KadaptaOririj Jesus touched hini^ 
^ay'mg^ I will^ be thou clean, would have substituted the more 
accurate expression 6 'I. dneKpivaro Bekcjj koI dxpdfievog avrov elnt' 
KoSaptaOjjTi, Jesus ansxoered, I will ; and having touched him, 
said: be thou clean. But if KoBapiaOrfn was spoken in one breath 
with dDjui, so that Jesus announces the cleansing simply as a result 
of liis will without any intermediate examination, the former word 
cannot possibly signify a mere declaration of cleanness, to which a 
previous examination would be requisite, and it must signify an 
actual making clean. It follows, therefore, that the word aTrreaOai 
in this connexion is not to be understood of an exploratory ma- 
nipulation, but, as in all other narratives of the same class, of a 
curative touch. 

In support of his natural explanation of this incident, Paulus 
appeals to the rulc^ that invariably the ordinary and regular is to 
be presupposed in a narrative where the contrary is not expressly 
indicated.* But this rule shares the ambiguity which is charac- 
teristic of tlic entire system of natural uiterpretation, since it leaves 
undecided wliat is ordinary and regular in our estimation, and what 

* Ut 8Up. S. 70i), and elsewhere. 
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was SO in the ideas of the author whose writings arc to be ex- 
plamed. Certainly, if I have a Gibbon before me, I must in his 
narratives presuppose only natural causes and occurrences when he 
does not expressly convey the contrary, because to a writer of his 
cultivation, tlie supernatural is at the utmost only conceivable as 
a rare exception. But tlie case is altered when I take up an He- 
rodotus, in whose mode of thought tlie intervention of higher powers 
IS by no means unusual and out of rule; and when I am considering 
a collection of anecdotes which are the product of Jewish soil, and 
the object of wliich is to represent an individual as a prophet of 
the highest rank — as a man in the most intimate connexion with 
the Deity, to meet with the supernatural is so completely a thing 
of course, that the rule of the rationalists must here be reversed, 
and we mast say : where, in such narratives, importance is attached 
to results which, regarded as natural, would have no importance 
wliatever, — there^ supernatural causes must be expressly excluded, 
if we are not to presuppose it the opinion of the narrator that such 
causes were in action. Moreover, in the history before us, the 
extraordinary character of the incident is sufficiently indicated by 
the statement, that tlie leprosy left the patient immediately on the 
word of Jesus. Paulus, it is true, contrives, as we have already 
obser\'ed, to interpret this statement as implying a gi-adual, natural 
healing, on the ground that eiOiij^^ the word by which the evange- 
lists detemiine the time of the cure, signifies, according to the ait- 
ferent connexions in which it may occur, in one case itmnediately^ 
in another merely soon^ and unobstructedly. Granting this, are 
we to understand the words €vdio)g k^£(iaXev avrhv, which follow in 
close connexion in Mark (v. 43), as signifying that soon and without 
hindrance Jesus sent the cleansed leper away ? Or is the word to 
be taken in a different sense in two consecutive verses ? 

We conclude, then, that in the intention of the evangelical 
writers the instantaneous disappearance of the leprosy in consequence 
of the word and touch of Jesus, is the fact on which their narratives 
turn. Now to represent the possibility of this to one's self is quite 
another task than to imagine the instantaneous release of a man 
under the grasp of a fixed idea, or a permanently invigorating im- 
pression on a nervous patient. Leprosy, from the thorough derange- 
ment of the animal fluids of which it is the symptom, is the most 
obstinate and malignant of cutaneous diseases; and that a skin 
corroded by this malady should by a word and touch instantly be- 
come pure and healthy, is, from its involving the immediate effect- 
uation of what would require a long course of treatment, so incon- 
ceivable,* tliat every one who is free firom certain prejudices (as the 
critic ought always to be) must involuntarily be reminded by it of 
the realm of fable. And in the fabulous region of oriental and more 
particularly of Jewish legend, the sudden appearance and disap- 
pearance of leprosy presents itself the first thing. When Jehovah 

* Compare llaM, L. J. § 80, 
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endowed Moses, as a preparation for his mission into Egypt, with 
the power of working all kinds of signs, amongst other tokens of 
this gift he commanded him to put his hand into his bosom, and 
when he drew it out again, it was covered with leprosy ; again he 
was commanded to put it into his bosom, and on drawing it out a 
second time it was once more clean (Exod. iv. 6, 7.). Subsequently, 
on account of an attempt at rebellion against Moses, his sister 
Miriam was suddenly stricken with leprosy, but on the intercession 
of Moses was soon healed (Num. xii. 10 if.). Above all, among 
the miracles of the prophet Elisha the cure of a leper plays an 
important part, and to this event Jesus himself refers (Luke iv. 27.). 
The Syrian Greneral Naaman, who suffered from leprosy, applied to 
the Israelitish prophet for his aid; the latter sent to him the di- 
i-ection to wash seven times in the river Jordan, and on Naaman^s 
observance of this prescription the leprosy actually disappeared, but 
was subsequently transferred by the prophet to his deceitful servant 
Gehazi (2 Kings v.). I know not what we ought to need beyond 
these Old Testament narratives to account for the origin of tlie 
evangelical anecdotes. What the first Goel was empowered to do 
in the fulfilment of Jehovah's commission, the second Go6l must 
also be able to perform, and the greatest of prophets must not fall 
short of the achievements of any one prophet. If then, the cure 
of leprosy was without doubt included in the Jewisli idea of the 
Messiah; the Christians, who believed the Messiah to have really 
appeared in the person of Jesus, had a yet more decided inducement 
to glorify liis history by such traits, taken from the mosaic and 
prophetic legend ; with the single difference that, in accordance with 
the mild spirit of the New Covenant (Luke ix. 55 f.) they dropped 
the punitive side of the old miracles. 

Somewhat more plausible is the appeal of the rationalists to the 
absence of an express statement, that a miraculous cure of the lep- 
rosy is intended in the narrative of the ten lepers, given by Luke 
alone (xvii. 12 ff.). Here neither do the lepers expressly desire to 
be cured, their words being only. Have rnercy on us; nor does Jesus 
utter a command directly refening to such a result, for he merely 
enjoins them to show themselves to the priests : and the rationalists 
avail themselves of this indirectness hi his reply, as a help to their 
.supposition, that Jesus, after ascertaining the state of the patients, 
•encouraged them to subject themselves to the examination of the 
priests, wliich resulted in their being pronounced clean, and the Sa- 
maritan returning to thank Jesus for his encouraging advice.* But 
mere advice docs not call forth so ardent a demonstration of grati- 
i;ude as is here decribed by the words ineaev M TTpoawnov^ he fell 
down on his face; still less could Jesus desire that because his ad- 
vice had had a favourable issue, all the ten should have returned, 
and returned to glorify God — for what ? that he had enabled Jesus 
to give them such good advice ? No : a more real service is here pro- 

* Pftalns, L. J. 1. B.a6S. 
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supposed ; and this the narrative itself implies, both in attributing 
the return of the Samaritan to his discovery that he was healea 
(l6(ov dri ladf}), and in making Jesus indicate the reason why thanks 
were to be expected from all, by the words : ovxi ol 6eica licadaplo- 
Oriaav ; Were there not teii cleansed? Both these expressions can 
only by an extremely forced interpretation be made to imply, that 
because the lepers saw the correctness of the judgment of Jesus in 
pronouncing them clean, one of them actually returned to thank him, 
and the others ought to have returned. But that which is most 
decisive against the natural explanation is this sentence : And as 
they went they were cleansed^ iv tw vndyeiv avrovg iKadaptaOrjaav. If 
the narrator intended, according to the above interpretation, merely, 
to say: the lepers having gone to the priest, and showed tliemselves 
to him, were pronounced Sean ; he must at least have said : nopev- 
divreg kitadaplaBTiaav, having made the journey^ t/tey were cleansed^ 
whereas the deliberate choice of the expression ^v tg5 vTrdyeiv (jchile 
in the act of going\ incontestably shows that a healing effected dur- 
ing the journey is intended. Thus here also we have a miraculous 
cure of leprosy, which is burdened with the same difficulties as the 
former anecdote; the origin of which is, however, as easily explained. 
But in this narrative there is a peculiarity which distinguishes 
it from the former. Here there is no simple cure, nay, the cure 
does not properly form the main object of the narrative : this lies 
rather in the different conduct of the cured, and the question of Je- 
sus, were there not ten cleansed^ &c, (v. 17.) forms the point of the 
whole, which thus closes altogether morally, and seems to have been 
narrated for the sake of the instruction conveyed.* That the one 
who appears as a model of thankfulness happens to be a Samaritan, 
cannot pass without remark in the narrative of the evangelist who 
alone has the parable of the Good Samaritan. As there two Jews, 
a priest and a Levite, show themselves pitiless, while a Samaritan, 
on the contrary, proves exemplarily compassionate: so here, nine 
unthankful Jews stand contrasted ^vith one thankM Samaritan. 
May it not be then (in so far as the sudden cure of these lepers can- 
not be historical) that we have here, as well as there, a parable pro- 
nounced by Jesus, in which he intended to represent gratitude, as 
in the other case compassion, in the example of a Samaritan ? It 
would then be with the present narrative as some have maintained it 
to be with the history of the temptation. But in relation to this we 
have both shown, and given the reason, that Jesus never made him- 
self immediately figure in a parable, and this he must have done if 
he had given a narrative of ten lepers once healed by liim. If then 
we are not inclined to relinquish the idea that something originally 
parabolic is the germ of our present narrative, we must represent 
the case to ourselves thus : from the legends of cures performed by 
Jesus on lepers, on the one hand ; and on the other, from parables 
in which Jesus (as in that of the compassionate Samaritan) presented 

* Schleiermacher, Qber den Lakas, S. 215. 
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individuals of this hated race as models of various virtues, the Chris- 
tian legend wove this narrative, which is therefore partly an account 
of a miracle and partly a pai'able. 



§ 95. CUKES OF THE BLIND. 

One of the first places among the sufferers cured by Jesus is 
filled (also agi*eeably to the nature of the climate)* by the blind, of 
whose cure again we read not only in the general descriptions which 
are given by the evangelists (Matt. xv. 30 f. ; Luke vii. 21.), and 
by Jesus himself (Matt. xi. 5.), of his messianic works, but also in 
some detailed narratives of particular cases. We have indeed more 
of these cures than of the kind last noticed, doubtless because blind- 
ness, as a malady affecting the most delicate and complicated of or- 
gans, admitted a greater diversity of treatment. One of these cures 
of the bhnd is common to all the synoptical writers ; the others 
(with the exception of the blind and dumb demoniac in Matthew, 
whom we need not here reconsider) are respectively peculiar to the 
first, second, and fourth evangelists. 

The narrative common to all the three synoptical writers is that 
of a cure of blindness wrought by Jesus at Jericho, on his last jour- 
ney to Jeinisalem (Matt. xx. 29. ])arall.) : but there are important 
differences both as to the object of tlie cure, Matthew having two 
blind men, the two other evangelists only one ; and also as to its 
locality, Luke makmg it take place on the entrance of Jesus into 
Jericho, Matthew and Mark on his departure out of Jericho. More- 
over the touching of the eyes, by which, according to the first evan- 
gelist, Jesus eflected the cure, is not mentioned by the two other 
narrators. Of these differences the latter may be explained by the 
observation, that though Mark and Luke are silent as to the touch- 
ing, they do not therefore deny it : the first, relative to the number 
cured, presents a heavier difficulty. To remove this it has been said 
by those who give the prior authority to Matthew, that one of the 
two blind men was possibly more remarkable than the other, on 
which account he alone was retained in the first tradition ; but Mat- 
thew, as an eye-witness, afterwards supplied the second bhnd man. 
On this supposition Luke and Mark do not contradict Matthew, for 
they nowhere deny that another besides their single blind man was 
healed.; neither does Matthew contradict them, for where there are 
two, there is also one.t But when the simple narrator speaks of 
one individual in whom something extraordinary has happened, and 
even, like Mark, mentions his name, it is plain that he tacitly con- 
tradicts the statement that it happened in two individuals — to con- 
tradict it expressly there was no occasion. Let us turn then to the 
Qther side and, taking the singular number of Mark and Luke as 
the original one, conjectuic that the informant of Matthew (the latter 

* Vid. Winer Kcalwurterb. Art. Blinde. f Gratz. Comm. z. Matth. 2, S. 323. 
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being scarcely on this hypothesis an eye-witness) probably mistook 
the blind nian^s guide for a second blind man.* Hereby a decided 
contradiction is admitted, while to account for it an extremely im- 
probable cause is superfluously invented. The third difference re- 
lates to the place ; Matthew and Mark have Unopevofiivcjv dnb, as 
they departed from^ Luke, tv rep tyyt^eiv elg *l€pix<^, as they came 
nigh to Jericho. If there be any whom the words themselves fail 
to convince that this difference is irreconcileable, let them read the 
forced attempts to render these passages consistent with each other 
which have been made by commentators from Grotius down to 
Paulus. 

Hence it was a better expedient which the older harmonistst 
adopted, and which has been approved by some modem critics. J In 
consideration of the last-named difference, they here distinguished 
two events, and held tliat Jesus cured a blind man first on his en- 
trance into Jericho (according to Luke), and then again on his de- 
parture from that place (according to Matthew and Luke). Of the 
other divergency, relative to the number, these harmonists be- 
lieved that they had disencumbered themselves by the supposition 
that Matthew connected in one event the two blind men, the one 
cured on entering and the other on leaving Jericho, and gave the 
latter position to the cure of both. But if so much weiglit is al- 
lowed to the statement of Matthew relative to the locality of the 
cui-e, as to make it, in conjunction with that of Mark, a reason for 
supposing two cures, one at each extremity of the town, I know not 
why equal credit sliould not be given to his numerical statement, 
and Storr appears to me to proceed more consistently when, allow- 
ing equal weight to both differences, he supix)ses that Jesus on liLs 
entrance into Jericho, cured one blind man (Luke) and subsequently 
on his departure, two (Matthew).§ The claim of Matthew is thus 
fully vindicated, but on the other hand that of Mark is denied. For 
if the latter be associated with Matthew, as is here the case, for the 
sake of his locality, it is necessary to do violence to his numerical 
statement, which taken alone would rather require him to be associ- 
ated with Luke; so that to avoid impeaching either of his state- 
ments, which on this system of interpretation is not admissible, his 
narrative must be equally detached from that of both the other evan- 

Selists. Thus we should have three distinct cures of the blind at 
ericho : 1st, the cure of one blind man on the entrance of Jesus, 
2nd, that of another on his departure, and 3rd, the cure of two blind 
men, also during the departure ; in all, of four blind men. Now to 
separate the second and third cases is indeed difficult. For it will 
not be maintained that Jesus can have gone out by two different 
gates at the same time, and it is nearly as difficult to imagine that 
having merely set out with the intention of leaving Jericho, he re- 

♦ Paulus, exeg. Ilandb. 3, a, S. 44. f Schuiz, Anmerkungcn zu Jlichaelis, 2, 8* 
105. X Sieftcrt, ut sup. S. 104. § Ueber den Zweck der evang. Geschicbte uud der 
Briefe Job. 8.345. 
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turned again into the town, and not until afterwards took his final 
departure. But, viewing the case more generally, it is scarcely an 
admissible supposition, that three incidents so entirely similar thus 
fell together iij a group. The accumulation of cures of the blind is 
enough to surprise us ; but the behaviour of the companions of Je- 
sus is incomprehensible ; for after having seen in the first instance, 
on entering Jericho, that they had acted in opposition to the designs 
of Jesus by rebuking the blind man for his importunity, since Jesus 
called the man to him, they nevertheless repeated this conduct on 
the second and even on the third occasion. Storr, it is true, is not 
disconcerted by this repetition in at least two incidents of this kind, 
for he maintains that no one knows whether those who had enjoined 
silence on going out of Jericho were not altogether different persons 
from those who had done the like on entering the town : indeed, 
supposing them to be the same, such a repetition of conduct which 
Jesus liad implicitly disapproved, however unbecoming, was not 
therefore impossible, since even the disciples who had been present 
at the first miraculous feeding, yet asked, before the second, whence 
bread could be had for such a multitude ? — ^but this is merely to 
argue the reality of one impossibility from that of another, as we 
shall presently sec when we enter on the consideration of the two 
miraculous feedings. Further, not only the conduct of the followers 
of Jesus, but also almost every feature of the incident must have 
been repeated in the most extraordinary manner. In the one case 
as in the other, the blind men cry, Have mercy upon uSy (or 77ie,) 
t/unc son of David ; then (after silence has been enjoined on them 
by the spectators^ Jesus commands that they should be brought to 
him : he next asks what they will that he should do to them ; they 
answer, that we may receive our sight; he complies with their wisli, 
and tliey gratefully follow liim. That all this was so exactly re- 
peated thrice, or even twice, is an improbability amounting to an 
impossibility; and we must suppose, according to the hypothesis 
adopted by SicfFert in such cases, a legendary assimilation of dififerent 
facts, or a traditionary variation of a single occurrence. If, in order 
to arrive at a decision, it be asked : what could more easily happen, 
when once the intervention of the legend is presupposed, than that 
one and the same history should be told first of one, tlien of several, 
first of the entrance, then of the departure? it will not be necessary 
to discuss the other possibility, since this is so incomparably more 
probable that there cannot be even a momentary hesitation in em- 
bracing it as real. But in thus reducing the number of the facts, 
we must not with Sieffert stop short at two, for in that case not only 
do the difficulties with respect to the repetition of the same incident 
remain, but we fall into a want of logical sequency in admitting one 
divergency (in the number) as unessential, for the sake of removing 
another (in the locality). If it be further asked, supposing only one 
incident to be here narrated, which of the several narratives is the 
original one ? the statements as to the locality will not aid us in 
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coming to a decision; for Jesus might just as well meet a blind man 
on entering as on leaving Jericho. The diffcrcnce in the number ia 
more likely to furnish us with a basis for a decision, and it will be 
in favour of Mark and Luke, who liave each only one blind man ; 
not, it is true, for the reason alleged by Schleiermacher,* namely, 
that Mark by his mention of the blind man's name, evinces a more 
accurate acquaintance with the circumstances ; for Mark, from his 
propensity to individualize out of his own imagination, ought least 
of all to be trusted with respect to names which are given by hdm 
alone. Our decision is founded on another circumstance. 

It seems probable that Matthew was led to add a second blind 
man by his recollection of a previous cure of two blind men narrated 
by him alone (ix. 27 ff.). Here, likewise when Jesus is in the act of 
departure, — ^from the place, namely, where he had raised the ruler's 
daughter, — ^two blind men follow him, (those at Jericho are sitting 
by the way side,) and in a similar manner cry for mercy of the Son 
of David, who here also, as in the other instance, according to Mat- 
thew, immediately cures them by touching their eyes. With these 
similarities there are certainly no slight divergencies; nothing is here 
said of an injunction to the blind men to be silent, on the part of 
the companions of Jesus ; and, while at Jericho Jesus immediately 
calls the blind men to him, in the earlier case, they come in the iirst 
instance to him when he is again in the house; further, while there 
he asks them, what they will have him to do to them ? here he asks, 
if they believe him able to cure them ? Lastly, the prohibition to 
tell what had happened, is peculiar to the earlier incident. The two 
narratives standing in this relation to each other, an assimilation of 
them might have taken place thus: Matthew transferred the two 
blind men and the touch of Jesus from the first anecdote to the 
second ; the form of the appeal from the blind men, from the second 
to the first. 

The two histories, as they are given, present but few data for a 
natural explanation. Nevertheless the rationalistic commentators 
have endeavoured to frame such an explanation. When Jesus in 
the earlier occurrence asked the blind men whether they had confi- 
dence in his power, he wislied, say they, to ascertain whether their 
trust in him would remain firm during the operation, and whether 
they would punctually observe his further prescription ;t having then 
entered the house, in order to be free from interruption, he examined, 
for the first time, their disease, and when he found it curable, (ac- 
cording to VenturiniJ it was caused by the fine dust of that country,) 
he assured the sufferers that the result should be according to the 
measure of their faith. Hereupon Paulus merely says briefly, that 
Jesus removed the obstruction to their vision ; but he also must 
have imagined to himself something similar to what is described in 
detail by Venturini, who makes Jesus anoint the eyes of the blind 

* Ut sup. S. 237. f Paulus. L. J. 1, a, S. 219. X ^'aturl. Gescli. des Propheten 
Ton Kaz. 2, 8.216. 
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men with a strong water prepared beforehand, and thus cleanse them 
from the irritating dust, so that in a short time their sight retumetL 
But this natural explanation has not the slightest root in the text ; 
for neither can the faitk {marig) required from the patient imply 
anything else than, as in all similar cases, trust in the mirajculous 
power of Jesus, nor can the word liiparo he touched^ signify a sm- 
gical operation, but merely that touch which appears in so many of 
the evangelical curative miracles, whether as a sign or a conductor 
of the healing power of Jesus ; of further prescriptions for the com- 
pletion of the cure there is absolutely nothing. It is not otherwise 
with the cui'e of the blind at Jericho, where, moreover, the two 
middle evangelists do not even mention the touching of the eyes. 

If then, according to the meaning of the narrators, the blind in- 
stantaneously receive their sight as a consequence of the simple word 
or touch of Jesus, there are the same difficulties to be encountered 
here as in the former case of the lepers. For a disease of the eyes, 
however slight, as it is only engendered gradually by the reiterated 
action of the disturbing cause, is still less likely to disappear on a 
word or a touch ; it requires very complicated treatment, partly sui> 
gical, partly medical, and this must be pre-eminently the case with 
blindness, supposing it to be of a curable kind. How should we 
represent to ourselves the sudden restoration of vision to a blind eye 
by a word or a touch ? as purely miraculous and magical ? That 
would be to give up thinking on the subject. As magnetic ? There 
is no precedent of magnetism having influence over a disease of this 
nature. Or, lastly, as psychical ? But blindness is something so 
independent of the mental life, so entirely corporeal, that the idea of 
its removal at all, still less of its sudden removal by means of a men- 
tal operation is not to be entertained. We must therefore acknowl- 
edge that an historical conception of these narratives is more than 
merely difficult to us ; and we proceed to inquiry whether we can- 
not show it to be probable that legends of this kind should arise un- 
historically. 

We have already quoted the passage in which, according to the 
first and third gospels, Jesus in reply to the messengers of the Bap- 
tist who liad to ask him whether he were the kpx^yixvoq^ (he that 
should cmne^) appeals to his works. Now he here mentions in the 
very first place the cure of the blind, a significant proof that this 
particular miracle was expected from the Messiah, his words being 
taken from Is. xxxv. 5, a prophecy interpreted messianically ; ami 
in a rabbinical passage above cited, among the wonders which Jeho- 
vah is to perform in the messianic times, this is enumerated, that he 
oculos ccBCoruin aperiet, id quod per Elisain fedtJ* Now Elisha 
did not cure a positive blindness, but merely on one occasion opened 
the eyes of his servant to a perception of the supersensual world, 
and on another, removed a blindness which had been inflicted on his 
enemies in consequence of his prayer (2 Kings vi. 17 — 20). That 

* Vid. p. 66, note f 
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these deeds of Elisha were conceived, doubtless with reference to the 
passage of Isaiah, as a real opening of the eyes of the blind, is 
proved by the above rabbinical passage, and hence cures of the blind 
were expected fix)ni the Messiah.* Now if the Christian community, 
proceeding as it did from the bosom of Judaism, held Jesus to be 
the messianic personage, it must manifest the tendency to ascribe 
to him every messianic predicate, and therefore tlie one in question. 

The nan-ative of the cure of a blind man at Bethsaida, and tliat 
of the cure of a man t/iat was deaf and had an impediment in his 
speech^ which are both peculiar to Mark, (viii. 22 ff. ; vii. 32 ff.), and 
which we shall therefore consider together, are the especial favour- 
ites of all rationalistic commentators. If, they exclaim, in the other 
evangelical narrative of cures, the accessory circumstances by wliicli 
the facts might be explained were but preserved as tliey are here, we 
could prove historically that Jesus did not lieal by his mere word, 
and profound investigators might discover the natural means by 
which his cures were effected If And in fact chiefly on the ground 
of these narratives, in connexion with particular features in other 
parts of the second gospel, Mark has of late been represented, even 
by theologians who do not greatly favour this method of interpreta- 
tion, as the patron of the naturalistic system. J 

In the two cures before us, it is at once a good augury for the 
rationalistic commentators that Jesus takes both the patients apart 
from the multitude, for no other purpose, as they believe, than that 
of examining their condition medically, and ascertaining whether it 
were susceptible of reliefl Such an examination is, according to 
these commentators, intimated by the evangelist himself, when he 
describes Jesus as putting his fingers into the cars of the deaf man, 
by which means he discovered that the deafness was curable, arising 
probably from the hardening of secretions in the ear, and hereupon, 
also with the finger, he removed the hindrance to hearing. Not only 
are the words, lie puts his fingers into his earSy tf3ake roig ScucrvXovg 
elg Tct <l>Ta^ interpreted as denoting a sui'gical operation, but the words, 
/le touched his tongue ^aro rrjg ykdaar^, are supposed to imply that 

* Elsewhere also we find proof that in those times the power of efTecting miraculous 
cures, especially of blindness, was commonly ascribed to men who were regarded as fa- 
vourites of the Deity. Thus Tacitus, Hist. iv. 81, and Suetonius, Vespas. vii. tell us, that 
in Alexandria a blind man applied to Vespasian, shortly after he was made emperor, al- 
leging that he did so by the direction of the god Serapis, with the entreaty that he would 
cure him of his blindness by wetting his eyes with his spittle. Vespasian complied, and 
the result was that the blind man immediately had his sight restored. As Tacitus at- 
tests the truth of this story in a remarkable manner, Paulus is probably not wrong in re- 
garding the affair as the contrivance of adulatory priests, who to procure for the emperor 
the fame of a miracle-worker, and by this means to secure his favour on behalf of their god 
by whose counsel the event was occasioned, hired a man to simulate blindness. Exeg. 
Uandb. 2, S. 56 f. However this may be, we see from the narrative what was expected, 
even beyond the limits of Palestine, of a man who, as Tacitus here expresses himself con- 
cerning Vespasian, enjoyed yaror e calu and an inclinatio nummum. f These are nearly 
the words of Paulus, exeg. Handb. 2, S. 312, 301. t ^^ Wette, Beitrag zur Charakte- 
ristik des Evangelisten Markus, in UUmann's und Umbreit*s Studien, 1,4, 789 ff. Comp. 
Kdster, Iramanuel, S. 72. On the other hand: comp. De Wette's exeg. Handb. 1, 2, 8. 
148 f. 
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Jesus cut the ligament of the tongue in the degree necessary to re- 
store the pliancy which the organ had lost. In like manner, in the 
case of the blind man, the words, when he had put his hands upon 
him^ imOelg rag X^tpo^ avru^ are explained as probably meaning that 
Jesus by pressing the eyes of the patient removed the crytalline lens 
which had become opaque. 

A further help to this mode of interpretation is found in the cir- 
cumstance that both to the tongue of the man who had an impedi- 
ment in his speech, and to the eyes of the blind man, Jesus applied 
spittle. Saliva has in itself, particularly in the opinion of ancient phy- 
sicians,* a salutary effect on the eyes; as, however, it in no case acts 
so rapidly as instantaneously to cure blindness and a defect in the or- 

fans of speech, it is conjectured, with respect to both instances, that 
esus used the saliva to moisten some medicament, probably a caustic 
powder ; that the blind man only heard the spitting and saw nothing 
of the mixture of the medicaments, and tliat the deaf man, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the age, gave little heed to the natural 
means, or that the legend did not preserve them. In the narrative 
of the deaf man the cure is simply stated, but that of the blind man 
is yet further distinguished, by its representing the restoration of his 
sight circumstantially, as graduaL After Jesus had touched the eyes 
of the patient as above mentioned, he asked him if he saio augid ; 
not at all, observes Paulus, in the manner of a miracle-worker, who 
is sure of the result, but precisely in the manner of a physician, who 
after performing an operation endeavours to ascertain if the patient 
is benefited. The blind man answers that he sees, but first indis- 
tinctly, so that men seem to him like trees. Here apparently the 
rationalistic commentator may triumphantly ask the orthodox one : 
if divine power for the working of cures stood at the command of 
Jesus, why did he not at once cure the blind man perfectly? If the 
disease presented an obstacle which he was not able to overcome, is 
it not clear from thence that his power was a finite, ordinarily human 
power ? Jesus once more puts his hands on the eyes of the blind 
man, in order to aid the effect of the first operation, and only then 
is the cure completed.! 

The complacency of the rationalistic commentators in these nar- 
ratives of Mark is liable to be disturbed by the frigid observa- 
tion, that, here also, the circumstances which are requisite to 
render the natural explanation possible are not given by the evan- 

felists themselves, but are interpolated by the said commentators, 
'or in both cures Mark fiimishes the saliva only; the efiicacious 
powder is infused by Paulus and Vcnturini : it is they alone who 
make the introduction of the fingers into the ears first a medical 
examination and then an operation ; and it is they alone who, con- 
trary to the signification of language, explain the words kmriSevai rag 

♦ Pliny, H. N. xxviii. 7, and other pasMges in Wetstein. f Paulus, ut sup. 
S. 812 f. 892 AT.; Naturliche Geschichte, 8, S. 31 ff. 216 f.; Koster, Immanuel, S. 
188 ff. 
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^tclpo^" ^2 Tov^ 6<t>ScLXfi(n>g^ to lay the hands upon the eyes^ as imply- 
ing a surgical operation on those organs. Again the circumstance 
that Jesus takes the blind man aside, is shown by the context (viL 
36 ; viiL 26.) to have reference to the design of Jesus \o keep tlie 
miraculous result a secret, not to the desire to be undisturbed in the 
application of natural means : so that all the supports of the ratio- 
nalistic explanation sink beneath it, and the orthodox one may con- 
front it anew. This regards the touch and the spittle either as a 
condescension towards the sufferers, who w^ere thereby made more 
thoroughly sensible io whose power they owed their cure ; or as a 
conducting medium for the spiritual power of Christ, a medium with 
which he might nevertheless have dispensed.* That the cure was 
gradual, is on this system accounted for by the supposition, that 
Jesus intended by means of the partial cure to animate the faith of 
the blind man, and only when lie was thus rendered worthy was 
he completely cured ;t or it is conjectured that, owing to the mal- 
ady being deep-seated, a sudden cure would perhaps have been dan- 
gerous.J 

But by these attempts to interpret the evangelical narratives, 
especially in the last particular, the supranaturalistic theologians, 
who bring them forward, betake themselves to the same ground as 
the rationalists, for they are equally open to the cliarge of introducing 
into the narratives what is not in the remotest degree intimated by 
the text. For where, in the procedure of Jesus towards the blind 
man, is there a trace that his design in the first instance was to 
prove and to strengthen the faith of the patient ? In that case, in- 
stead of the expression. He asked him if he saw aught^ which relates 
only to his external condition, we must rather have read, as in Matt. 
ix. 28, Believe ye that I am able to do this ? But what shall we 
say to the conjecture that a sudden cure might have been injurious! 
The curative act of a worker of miracles is (according to Olshausen's 
own opinion) not to be regarded as the merely negative one of the 
removal of a disease, but also as the positive one of an impartation 
of new life and fresh strength to the organ affected, whence the idea 
of danger from an instantaneous cure when wrought by miraculous 
agency, is not to be entertained. Thus no motive is tp be discovered 
which could induce Jesus to put a restraint on the immediate action 
of his miraculous power, and it must thercfore have been restricted, 
independently of his volition, by the force of the deep-seated malady. 
This, however, is entirely opposed to the idea of the gospels, which 
represent the miraculous power of Jesus as superior to death itself; 
it cannot therefore have been the meanin^r of our evangelist. If we 
take into consideration the peculiar characteristics of Mark as an 
author, it will appear that liis only aim is to give dramatic effect to 
the scene. Every sudden result is difficult to bring before the imagi- 
nation : he who wishes to give to another a vivid idea of a rapid 

* For the former explanation, Hess, Geschichte Jesu, 1, S. 300 f. ; for the latter, 
OUliauAen, b. Comm. 1. S. 510. f Kuinol, in Marc. p. 110. % Olshausen, S. 509. 
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movement, first goes through it slowly, and a quick result is per- 
fectly conceivable only when the narrator has shown the process in 
detail. Consequently a writer whose object it is to assist as far as 
may be the imagination of his reader, will wherever it is possible 
exhibit the propensity to render the immediate mediate, and when 
recording a sudden result, still to bring forward the successive steps 
that led to it.* So here Mark, or his informant, supposed that he 
was contributing greatly to the dramatic effect, when he inserted 
between the blindness of the man and the entire restoration of his 
sight, the partial cure, or the seeing men as trees, and every reader 
will say, from his own feeling, that this object is fully achieved. 
But herein, as otliers also have remarked,! Mark is so far from ma 
nifesting an inclination to the natural conception of such miracles, 
that he, on the contrary, not seldom labours to aggrandize the mir- 
acle, as we have partly seen in the case of the Gadarene, and shall 
yet liave frequent reason to remark. In a similar maimer may also 
be explained why Mark in these narratives which are peculiar to 
him (and elsewhere also, as in vi. 13, where he obser\'es that the 
disciples anointed the sick with oil), mentions the application of ex- 
ternal means and manifestations in miraculous cures. That these 
means, the saliva particularly, were not in the popular opinion of 
that age naturally efficacious causes of the cure, we may be con- 
vinced by the narrative concerning Vespasian quoted above, as also 
by passages of Jewish and Roman authors, according to which saliva 
was believed to have a magical potency, especially against diseases 
of tlie eye. J Hence Olshausen perfectly reproduces the conception 
of that age when he explains the touch, saliva, and the like, to be 
conductors of the superior power resident in the worker of miracles. 
We cannot indeed make this opinion ours, unless with Olshausen 
we proceed upon the supposition of a parallelism between the mirac- 
ulous power of Jesus and the agency of animal magnetism : a sup- 
position which, for the explanation of the miracles of Jesus, especially 
of the one before us, is inadequate and therefore superfluous. Hence 
we put this means merely to the account of the evangelist. To him 
also we may then doubtless refer the taking aside of the blind man, the 
exaggerated description of the astonishment of the people, (vTrepnepia'- 
oCJg k^enXfiaoovTo dnavre^^ vii. 37,) and the strict prohibition to tell 
any man of the cure. This secrecy gave the affair a mysterious aspect, 
which, as we may gather from other passages, was pleasing to llark. 
We have another trait belonging to the mysterious in the narratives 
of the cure of the deaf man where Mark says. And looking uj) to /tea-- 
ven he sighed^ (vii. 34). What cause was there for sighing at that 
particular moment ? Was it the misery of the human race,§ which 
must have been long known to Jesus from many melancholy ex- 
amples? Or shall we evade the difficulty, by explaining the ex- 

♦ Comp. De Wette, Kritik der MosaiRchen Geschichte, S. 3G f. f Fritzache Comm. 
in Hare p. xliii. X Vid. ap. WeUtein and Lightfoot, John ix. (>. § Thus Fritascbe, 
after Entbymius, hi Marc. p. 304. 
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pression as implying nothing further tlian silent prayer or audible 
speech ? Whoever knows Mark will rather recognise the exaggerat- 
ing narrator in the circumstance that he ascribes to Jesus a deep 
emotion, on an occasion which could not indeed have excited it, but 
which, being accompanied by it, had a more mysterious appearance. 
But above all, there appears to me to be an air of mystery in this, 
that Mark gives the authoritative word with which -Jesus opened the 
ears of the deaf man in its original Syriac form, t<fxf>adh^ as on the 
resuscitation of the daughter of Jairus, this evangelist alone has the 
-words raXiOd, Kovfu (v. 41.). It is indeed said that these expressions 
are anything rather than magical forms ;* but that Mark chooses to 
give these authoritative words in a language foreign to his readers, 
to whom he is obliged at the same time to explain them, neverthe- 
less proves that he must have attributed to this original form a 
special significance, which, as it appears from the context, can only 
have been a magical one. This inclination to the mysterious we 
may now retrospectively find indicated in the application of those 
outward means which have no relation to the result ; for the mys- 
terious consists precisely in the presentation of infinite power through 
a finite medium, in the combination of the strongest effect with aj> 
parently inefficacious means. 

If we have been unable to receive as historical the simple nar- 
rative given by all the synoptical writers of the cure of the blind 
man at Jericho, we are still less prepared to award this character to 
the mysterious description, given by Mark alone, of the cure of a 
blind man at Bethsaida, and we must regard it as a product of the 
legend, with more or less addition from the evangelical narrator. 
The same judgment must be pronounced on his narrative of the cure 
of the deaf man who had an impediment in his speech Kio^hq fioyikd- 
^ ; for, together with the negative reasons already adduced against 
its historical credibility, there are not wanting positive causes for its 
mythical origin, since the prophecy relating to the messianic times, 
T&re d)Ta KGxtnijv dKovaovrai — rpavTj 6k earcu ykioaoa fioyikdkcjVf the 

ears of the deaf shall be unstopped^ the tongue of the dumb shall 
sing (Isai xxxv. 5, 6.) was in existence, and according to Matt. xi. 
5, was interpreted literally. 

If the narratives of ilark which we have just considered, seem 
at the first glan(;p to be favourable to the natural explanation, the 
narrative of John, chap. ix. must, one would think, be unfavourable 
and destructive to it ; for here the question is not concerning a blind 
man, whose malady having originated accidentally, might be easier 
to remove, but concerning a man bom blind. Nevertheless, as the 
expositors of this class are sharp-sighted, and do not soon lose cour- 
age, they are able even here to discover much in their favour. In 
the first place, they find that the condition of the patient is but 
vaguely described, however definite the expression blind from his 
birth TV<pXbv Ik yeveTTjg may seem to sound. The statement of time 

* Iless, Geflch. Jesu, 1, S. di)l, Anm. 1. 
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which this expression includes, Paulus, it is true, refrains from over- 
throwing (though Ills forbearance is unwilling and in fact incom- 
plete) : hence he has the more urgent necessity for attempting to 
shake the statement as to quality. Tvtpkbg is not to signify total 
blindness, and as Jesus tells the man to go to the pool of Siloam, 
not to get himself led thither, he must liavc still had some dim- 
mering of eyc-sifflit, by means of which he could himself find the 
way thither. Still more help do the rationalistic commentators find 
for themselves in the mode of cure adopted by Jesus. ITe says be- 
fore-hand {\, 4) he must work the works of him that sent him whUe 
it is daify ecjg tjfMepa ^otIv^ for in the night no man can work ; a suf- 
ficient proof that he had not the idea of curing the blind man by a 
mere word, which he might just as well liave uttered in the night — 
that, on the contrary, he intended to undertake a medical or surgical 
operation, for which certainly daylight was required. Farther, the 
clay, TTTjXbg, which Jesus made with his spittle, and witK which he 
anointed the eyes of the blind man, is still more favourable to the 
natural explanation tlian the expression nrvaag having spitj in a 
former case, and hence it is a fertile source of questions and con- 
jectures. Whence did John know that Jesus took nothing more 
than spittle and dust to make his eye-salve ? Was he himself pres- 
ent, or did he understand it merely from the narrative of the cured 
blind man ? The latter could not, with his then weak glimmering 
of sight, correctly see what Jesus took: perhaps Jesus while he 
mixed a salve out of other ingredients accidentally spat upon the 
ground, and the patient fell into the error of supposing that the 
spittle made part of the salve. Still more : while or before Jesus 
put something on the eyes, did he not also remove something by 
extraction or friction, or otherwise effect a change in the state of 
these organs ? This would be an essential fact which might easily 
be mistaken by the blind man and the spectators for a merely acces- 
sory circumstance. Lastly, the washing in the pool of Siloam which 
was prescribed to the patient was perhaps continued many days — 
was a protracted cure by means of the bath — and the words ^^Oe 
Pki^b)v he came seeing^ do not necessarily imply that he came thus 
after his first bath, but that at a convenient time after the comple- 
tion of his cure, he came again seeing.* 

But, to begin at the beginning, the meaning here given to riidpa 
and vv| is too shallow even for Venturini,t and especially clashes 
with the context (v. 5), which tliroughout demands an interpretation 
of the words with reference to the speedy departure of Jesus. J As 
to the conjecture that the clay was made of medicinal ingredients of 
some kind or other, it is the more groundless, since it cannot be said 
here, as in the former case, that only so much is stated as the pa- 
tient could learn by his hearing or by a slight glimmering of Hgnt, 
for, on this occasion, Jesus undertook the cure, not in private, but 

* Paulas, Comm, 4, S. 472. f Natiirliche Gesch. 8, S. 2ir>. % Vld. Tholuck and 
Locke, in loc 
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in the presence of his disciples. Concerning the farther supposition 
of previous surgical operations, by which the anointing and washing, 
alone mentioned in the text, arc reduced to mere accessories, noth- 
ing more is to be said, than that by this example we may see how 
completely the spirit of natural explanation despises all rctraints, 
not scrupling to pervert the clearest words of the text in support of 
its arbitrary combinations. Further, when, from tlie circumstance 
that Jesus ordered the blind mdn to go to the pool of Siloam, it is 
inferred that he must have had a share of light, we may remark, in 
opposition to this, that Jesus merely told the patient whither he 
should go (v7r<fy«v); how he was to go, whether alone or with a 
guide, he left to his own discretion. Lastly, wlien tlie closely con- 
nected words he went his way^ therefore^ and icashed and came 
seeing^ drr^A^cv ovv koI lvi\l>aro koX ?/A&e pXtncjv (v. 7 ; comp. v. 1 1) 
arc stretched out into a process of cure lasting several weeks, it is 
just as if the words, veni, vidiy vici were translated thus : After my 
arrival I reconnoitred for several days, fought battles at suitable in- 
tervals, and finally remained conqueror. 

Thus here also the natural explanation will not serve us, and we 
liave still before us the narrative of a man born blind, miraculously 
cured by Jesus. Tliat the doubts already expressed as to the reality 
of tlie cures of the blind, apply with increased force to the case of a 
man bom blind, is self-evident. And they are aided in this instance 
by certain special critical reasons. Not one of the three first evan- 
gelists mentions this cure. Now, if in the formation of the apostolic 
tradition, and in the selection which it made from among the mira- 
cles of Jesus, any kind of reason was exercised, it must have taken 
the shape of the two following rules : first, to choose the greater 
miracles before those apparently less important ; and secondly, those 
with which edifying discourses were connected, before those which 
were not thus distinguished. In the first respect, it is plain that 
the cure of a man blind from his birth, as the incomparably more 
difficult miracle, was by all means to be chosen rather than that of 
a man in whom blindness had supervened, and it is not to be con- 
ceived why, if Jesus really gave sight to a man born blind, nothing 
of this should have entered into the evangelical tradition, and from 
thence into the synoptical gospels. It is time that with this consid- 
eration of the magnitude of the miracles, a regard to the edifying 
nature of the discouises connected with them might not seldom come 
into collision, so that a less striking, but fi*om the conversations 
which it caused, a more instructive miracle, might be preferred to 
one more striking, but presenting less of the latter kind of interest. 
But the cure of the blind man in John is accompanied by very re- 
markable conversations, first, of Jesus with the disciples, then, of 
the cured man with the magistrates, and lastly of Jesus with the 
cured man, such as there is no trace of in the synoptical cures of 
the blind; conversations in which, if not the entire course of the 
dialogue, at least sonic aphoristic pearls (as v. 4, 5, 39,) were admi- 

32 
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rably suited to tlie purpose of the three first evangelists. These 
writers therefore, coidd not have failed to introduce the cure of the 
man bom blind into their histories, instead of their less remarkable 
and less edifying cures of the blind, if the former had made a part 
of the evangelical tradition whence they drew. It might possibly 
have remained unknown to the general christian tradition, if it had 
taken place at a time and under circumstances which did not favour 
its promulgation — if it had been effected in a remote comer of tlie 
country, without further witnesses. But Jesus performed this mir- 
acle in Jerusalem, in the circle of his disciples ; it made a great sen- 
sation in the city, and was higlJy oflensive to the magistracy, hence 
the affair must have been known if it had really occurred ; and as 
we do not find it in the common evangelical tradition, the suspicion 
arises that it perhaps never did occur. 

But it will be said, the writer who attests it is the apostle 
John. Tliis, however, is too improbable, not only on account of 
the incredible nature of the contents of the narrative, which couid 
thus hardly have proceeded firom an eye-witness, but also from 
another reason. Tiie narrator intei-prcts the name of the pool, 
Siloam, by the Greek dTreoTaXfiivog (v. 7) ; a false explanation, for 
one who is sent is called >7i'>^, whereas J^i'»^ according to tlie most 
probable interpretation signifies a waterfall.* The evangelist, how- 
ever, cliose the above interpretation, because he sought for some 
significant relation between the name of the pool, and the sending 
thither of the blind man, and thus seems to have imagined that the 
pool had by a special providence received the name of /SerUj because 
at a future time the Messiah, as a manifestation of his glory, was 
to send thither a blind man.t Now, we grant that an apostle might 
give a grammatically incorrect explanation, in so far as he is not 
held to be inspired, and that even a native of Palestine might mis- 
take the etymology of Hebrew words, as the Old Testament itself 
shows ; nevertheless, such a play upon words looks more like the 
laboured attempt of a writer remote from the event, than of an eye- 
witness. The eye-witness would liave had enough of important 
matters in the miracle which he had beheld, and the conversation 
to which he had listened ; only a remote narrator could fall into the 
triviality of trying to extort a significant meaning from the smallest 
accessory circumstance. Tholuck and Liicke are highly revolted 
by this allegory, which, as the latter expresses himself, approaches 
to absolute folly, hence they are unwilling to admit that it proceedetl 
from John, and regard it as a gloss. As, however, all critical 
authorities, except one of minor importance, present this particular, 
such a position is sheer arbitrariness, and the only choice left ua is 
either, with Olshausen, to edity ourselves by this interpretation as 
an a^wstolic one,J or, with the author of the Probabilia, to number 

* Vid. Paulus and Lijcko, in loc. f Thus Euthymiua and Paulu9, in loc. X B* Coram. 
2, 8. 230, where, however, he refers the uireara^^uvoc to the outflow of the spirit proceed- 
ing from God. 
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it among the indications that the fourth gospel had not an apos- 
tolic origin.* 

The reasons which might prevent the /tuthor of tlie fourth 
gospel, or the tradition wliencc he drew, from resting contended 
with the cures of the blind narrated by the synoptical writers, and 
thus induce the one or the otlier to frame the history before us, are 
already pointed out by the foregoing remarks. Tlie observation 
has been already made by others, that the fourth evangelist has 
fewer miracles tlian the synoptical writers, but that this aeficiency 
in number is compensated by a superiority in magnitude, t Thus 
while the other evangelists have simple paralytics cured by Jesus, 
the fourth gospel has one who had been lame thirty-eight years ; 
while, in the former, Jesu3 resuscitates persons who had just ex- 
pired, in the latter, he calls back to life one who had lain in the 
grave four days, in whom therefore it might be presumed that 
decomposition liad begun ; and so here, instciid of a cure of simple 
blindness, we have that of a man bom blind, — a heightening of the 
miracle altogether suited to the apologetic and dogmatic tendency 
of this gospel. In what way the author, or the paiticular tradition 
which he followed, might be led to depict the various details of the 
narrative, is easily seen. The act of spitting, nrveiVj was common 
in magical cures of the eyes ; clay, Tri^Abf , was a ready substitute 
for an eye-salve, and elsewhere occurs in magical proceedings ;t the 
command to wash in the pool of S'doam may have been an imitation 
of Elisha's order, tliat the leper Naaman should bathe seven times 
in tlie river Jordan. The conversations connected with the cure 
partly proceed from the tendency of the gospel of John already 
remarked by Storr, namely, to attest and to render as authentic as 

Eossible both the cure of the man, and the fact of his having been 
om blind, whence the repeated examination of the cured man, and 
even of his parents ; partly they turn upon the symbolical meaning 
of the expressions, blind and seeing^ day and nighty — a meaning 
which it is true is not foreign to the synoptical writers, but which 
specifically belongs to the circle of images in favour with John. 

S 96. CURES OF PARALYllCS — DID JESUS REGARD DISEASES AS 

PUNISHMENTS ? 

An important feature in the history of the cure of the man bom 
blmd has been passed over, because it can only be properly esti- 
mated in connexion witli a corresponding one in the synoptical 
narratives of the cure of a paralytic (Matt. ix. 1 ff. ; Mark ii. 1 ff. ; 
Luke v. 17 ff.), which we have in the next place to consider. Here 
Jesus first declares to the sick man : cujtet^prai aoL al d[uipTLai aov, 
ihy sins are forgiven tke% and then as a proof that he had au- 

* S. Oa. t KOster, Immamifil, S, 79 ^ Bretechneider, ProUab. S. 122. % Wetotein, 
iokc. 
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tliority to forgive sins, he cures him. It is impossible not tc 
perceive in this a reference to the Jewish opinion, that any evil 
befalling an individual, and especially disease, was a punishment 
of his sins ; an opinion which, presented in its main elements in 
the Old Testament, (Lev. xxvi. 14 ff. ; Deut. xxviii. 15 ff. ; 2 Chron. 
xxi. 15. 18 f.) was expressed in the most definite manner by the 
later Jews.* Had we possessed that synoptical narrative only, we 
must have beHeved that Jesus shared tlie opinion of his cotemporary 
fellow-countrymen on this subject, since lie proves his authority to 
forgive sins (as the cause of disease) by an example of his power to 
cui*e disease (the consequence of sin). But, it is said, there are 
other passages where Jesus directly contradicts this Jewish opinion ; 
whence it follows, that what he then says to the paralytic was a 
mere accommodation to the ideas of the sick man, intended to 
promote his curcf 

The principal passage commonly adduced in support of this 
position, is the introduction to the history of the man bom blind, 
which was last considered (John ix. 1 — 3.). Here the disciples, 
seeing on the road the man whom they knew to liave been blind 
from his birth, put to Jesus the question, whether his blindness 
was the consequence of his own sins, or of those of his parents? 
The case was a peculiarly difficult one on the Jewish theory of ret- 
ribution. With respect to diseases which attach themselves to a 
man in his course through life, an observer who has once taken a 
certain bias, may easily discover or assume some, peculiar de- 
linquencies on the part of this man as their cause. With respect 
to inborn diseases, on the contrary, though the old Hebraic opinion 
(Exod. XX. 5 ; Deut. v. 9 ; 2 Sam. iii. 29.), it is true, presented 
the explanation that by these the sins of the fathers were visited on 
their jwsterity : yet as, for human regulation, the Mosaic law itself 
ordained that each should suffer for his own sins alone (Deut. xxiv. 
16 ; 2 Kings xiv. 6) ; and as also, in relation to the penal justice 
of the Divine Being, the prophets predicted a similar dispensation 
(Jer. xxxi. 30 ; EzcL xviii. 19 f.) ; rabbinical acumen resorted to 
the expedient of supposing, that men so afflicted might probably 
have sinned in their mother's womb,} and this was doubtless the 
notion which the disciples had in view in their question v. 2. Jesus 
says, in answer, that neither for his own sin nor for that of his 
pai'cnts, did this man come into the world blind ; but in order that 
by the cure which he, as the Messiah, would effect in him, he might 
be an instrument in manifesting the miraculous power of God. 
This is generally understood as if Jesus repudiated the whole 
opinion, that disease and other evils were essentially punishments 

* Nedarim f, xlL 1. (SchCJttgcn, 1, p. 93.) : Dixit R. Chij^Ji'. Abba : nulUu aegro- 
U/a a morho 9uo sanatur^ donee ipsi omnia peccata revii»sa sint. f Ilase, L. J. } 73. 
Fritzschet ia Matth. p. 335. X Sanhedr. f. xci. 2, and Bereschith Rabba f. xxxviii. 1. 
(Lightfoot p. 1050.) : Antoninus interrogavit Rabbi (Judam): a quonam tempore incipii 
malu$ affectus praevcderc in hominef an a tempore fornuUioni$ ejus {in utero)^ an a temport 
proce$$ionis ejut, (exuHero)? JHcit et Rabbi: a tempore /armationit ejus. 
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of sin. But the words of Jesus are expressly limited to tlie case 
before him ; he simply says, that this particular misfortune had i^s 
foundation, not in the guilt of the individual, but in higher provi- 
dential designs. The supposition that his expressions had a more 
general sense, and included a repudiation of the entire Jewisli 
opinion, could only be warranted by other more decided declarations 
from him to that effect. As, on the contrary, according to the 
above observations, a narrative is found in the synoptical gospels 
wliich, simply interpreted, implies the concurrence of Jesus in the 
prevalent opinion, the question arises: which is easier, to regard 
tlie expression of Jesus in the synoptical narratives as an accommo- 
dation, or that in John as having relation solely to the case imme- 
diately before him ? — a question which will be decided in favour of 
tlie latter alternative by every one who, on the one hand, knows 
the difficulties attending the hypothesis of accommodation as applied 
to the expressions of Jesus in the gospels, and on the other, is 
clear-sighted enough to perceive, that in the passage in question in 
the foiuth gospel, there is not the sHghtest intimation that the dec- 
laration of Jesus had a more general meaning. 

It is true that according to correct principles of interpretation, 
one evangehst ought not to be explained immediately by another, 
and in the present case it is very possible that while the synoptical 
writers ascribe to Jesus the common opinion of his age, the more 
highly cultivated author of the fourth gospel may make him reject 
it : but that he also confined the rejection of the current opinion on 
the part of Jesus to that single case, is proved by the manner in 
which he represents Jesus as speaking on another occasion. When, 
namely, Jesus says to the man who had been lame thirty-eight years 
(John v.) and had just been cured, fMriiciTc, dimprave, Iva [mtj x^^pov rt 
aoi yivTiTcu (v. 14), /Sin no more, lest a worse iking come unto thee; 
this is equivalent to his saying to the paralytic whom he was about 
to cure, dfpiuyvTal aoi ai djiapTiai aov^ iky mis are forgiven thee : in 
the one case disease is removed, in the other threatened, as a pun- 
ishment of sin. But here again the expositors, to whom it is not 
agreeable that Jesus should hold an opinion which they reject, find a 
means of evading the direct sense of the words. Jesus, say they, 
perceived that the particular disease of this man was a natural con- 
sequence of certain excesses, and warned him from a repetition of 
these as calculated to bring on a more dangerous relapse.* But an 
insight into the natural connexion between certain excesses and cer- 
tain diseases as their consequence, is far more removed from the 
mode of thinking of the age in which Jesus lived, than the notion 
of a positive connexion between sin in general and disease as its 
punishment; hence, if we are nevertheless to ascribe the former 
sense to the words of Jesus, it must be very distinctly conveyed in 
the text. But the fact is that in the whole narrative there is no 
intimation of any particular excess on the part of the man ; the 

* Paulas, Comm. 4, S 264 % LOcke, 2, S. 22. 
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words fiTjKirt dfidpravej relate only to sin in general, and to supply « 
conversation of Jesus with the sick man, in which he is supposed 
to have acquainted the former with the connexion between his suf- 
ferings and a particular sin,* is the most arbitrary fiction. What 
exposition! for the sake of evading a result which is dogmatically 
unwelcome, to extend the one passage (John ix.) to a generality of 
meaning not really belonging to it, to elude the other (Matt, ix.) by 
the hypothesis of accommodation, and forcibly to affix to a third 
(John V.) a modem idea ; whereas if, the first passage be only per- 
mitted to say no more than it actually says, the direct meaning of 
the other two may remain unviolated ! 

But another passage, and that a synoptical one, is adduced in 
vindication of the superiority of Jesus to the popular opinion in 
question. This passage is Luke xiii. 1 ff., where Jesus is told of 
the Galileans whom Pilate had caused to be slain while they were 
in the act of sacrificing, and of others who were killed by the falling 
of a tower. From what follows, we must suppose the informants 
to have intimated their opinion that these calamities were to be re- 
garded as a divine visitation for the peculiar wickedness of the parties 
so signally destroyed. Jesus replied that they must not suppose 
those men to have been especially sinful ; they themselves were in 
no degree better, and unless they repented would meet with a similar 
destniction. Truly it is not clear how in these expressions of Je- 
sus a repudiation of the popular notion can be found. If Jesus 
wished to give liis voice in opposition to this, he must either have 
said : you are equally great sinners, though you may iiot perish 
bodily in the same manner; or: do you believe that those men 
perished on account of their sins ? No ! the contrary may be seen 
in you, who, notwithstanding your wickednesss, are not thus smit- 
ten with death. On the contrary, the expressions of Jesus as given 
by Luke can only have the following sense: that those men have 
already met with such calamities is no evidence of their peculiar 
wickedness, any more than the fact that you have been hitherto 
spared the Hke, is an evidence of your greater worth ; on the con- 
trary, earlier or later, similar judgments falling on you will attest 
your equal guilt : — whereby the supposed law of the connexion be- 
tween the sin and misfortune of every individual is confirmed, not 
overthrown. This vulgar Hebrew opinion concerning sickness and 
evil, is indeed in contradiction with that esoteric view, partly Essene, 
partly Ebionite, which we have found in the introduction to the ser- 
mon on the mount, the parable of the rich man, and elsewhere, and 
according to which the righteous in this generation are the suffering, 
the poor and the sick ; but both opinions are clearly to be seen in 
the discourses of Jesus by an unprejudiced exegesis, and the con- 
tradiction which we find between them autliorizes us neither to^put 
a forced construction on the one class of expressions, nor to deny 
them to have really come from Jesus, since we cannot calculate how 

* This IB done by Tholuck, in loc 
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he may have solved for himself the opposition between two ideas of 
the world, presented to him by diffei-ent sides of tlie Jewish culture 
of that age. 

As regards the above-mentioned cure, the synoptical writers 
make Jesus in his reply to the messengers of the Baptist, appeal to 
the fact that the lame walked (Matt, xi, 5), and at another time the 
people wonder when, among other miracles, tliey sec the maimed 
to oe whole and the lame to xoalk (Matt. xv. 31). In the place of 
the lame^ ;\;wAol, paralytica TrapakvriKol, are elsewhere brought for- 
ward (Matt. iv. 24), and especially in the detailed histories of cures 
relating to this kind of sufferers, (as Matt. ix. 1 ff. parall. viii. 5, 
parall.) irapakvriKol, and not x^^^i are named. The sick man at 
the pool of Bethesda (John v. 5) belongs probably to the ;t^Ao?c 
spoken of in v. 3 ; there also ^pol, withered^ are mentioned, and in 
Matt. xii. 9 ff. parall. we find the cure of a man who had a withered 
hand. As however the three last named cures will return to us 
under different heads, all that reiniiins here for our examination is the 
cure of the paralytic Matt. ix. 1 ff. parall. 

As the definitions which the ancient physicians give of paralysis, 
though they all show it to have been a species of lameness, yet leave 
it undecided whether the lameness was total or partial ;* and as, be- 
sides, no strict adherence to medical technicalities is to be expected 
from the evangelists, we must gather what they understand by para- 
lytics firom their own descriptions of such patients. In the present 
passage, we read of the paralytic that he was borne on a bed Kklvrj, 
and that to enable him to arise and carry his bed was an unprece- 
dented wonder irapado^ov^ whence we must conclude that he was 
lame, at least in the feet While here there is no mention of pains, 
or of an acute character of disease, in another narrative (Matt. viii. 6) 
these are evidently presupposed when the centurion says that his 
servant is sick of the palsy ^ grievously tonaented^ peP^Tjrai — napor 
XvTiicb^j deivC>g Paaavi^ofievog ; so that under paralytics in the gospels 
we have at one time to understand a lameness without pain, at an- 
other a painful, gouty disease of the limbs. t 

In the description of the scene in which the paralytic, (Matt. ix. 
1 ff. parall.) is brought to Jesus, there is a remarkable grad.ation in 
the three accounts. Matthew says simply, that as Jesus, after an 
excursion to the opposite shore, returned to Capernaum, tliere was 
brought to him a paralytic, stretched on a bed. Luke describes par- 
ticularly how Jesus, surrounded by a great multitude, chiefly Phari- 
sees and scribes, taught and healed in a certain house, and how the 
bearers, because on account of the press they could not reach Jesus, 
let the sick man down to him through the roof. If we call to mind 
the structure of oriental houses, which had a flat roof, to which an 
opening led from the upper story ;$ and if we add to this the rabbi- 
nical manner of speaking, in which to the via per portam {^"^nT^"^ 

* See the examples in Wetetcin, N. T., 1, S. 284, and in Wahl's Clavi«. \ Conip 
Winer, Kealw. and Fritzsche, in Mattb. p. 194. X Winer, ut sup. Art. Dach. 
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^*^*^) was opposed the via per tectum ("jiaa '^^ as a no less or- 
dinary way for reaching the vnep(2ov ujyper stcrry or chamber^* we 
cannot under the expression KaOcivcu 6ta tu>v Kepdficjv, to let down 
through the tiling^ understand ajiything else than that the bearers 
who, either by means of stairs leading thither directly from the 
street, or from the roof of a neighboui-in^ house, gained access to the 
roof of the house in which Jesus was, let down the sick man with 
his bed, apparently by cords, through the opening already existing 
in the roof. Mark, who, while with Slatthew he places the scene at 
Capernaum, agrees with Luke in the description of the great crowd 
and the consequent ascent to the roof, goes yet fartlier than Luke, 
not only in determining the number of the bearers to be four, but 
also in making them, regardless of the opening already existing, im- 
cover the roof and let down the sick man through an aperture newly 
broken. 

If we ask here also in which direction, upwards or downwards, 
the climax may most probably have been formed, the narrative of 
Mark, which stands at the summit, has so many diflSiculties that it 
can scarcely be regarded as nearest the truth. For not only have 
opponents asked, how could the roof be broken open without injuiy 
to those beneath ?t but Olshausen himself admits that the disturb- 
ance of the roof, covered with tiles, partakes of the extravagant.^ 
To avoid this, many expositors suppose that Jesus taught either in 
the inner court,§ or in the open air in front of the house,|l and that 
the bearers only broke down a part of the parapet in order to let 
down the sick man more conveniently. But both the phrase, ^td 
Twv Kspdfiov^ in Luke, and the expressions of Mark, render this con- 
ception of the thing impossible, since here neither can areyri mean 
parapet, nor dnoareyd^u) the breaking of the parapet, while i^opvTTG} 
can only mean the breaking of a hole. Thus the disturbance of the 
roof subsists, but this is further rendered improbable on the ground 
that it was altogether superfluous, inasmuch as there was a door in 
every roof. Hence help has been sought in the supposition that the 
bearers indeed used the door previously there, but because this was 
too naiTOw for the bed of the patient, they widened it by the removal 
of the surrounding tiles.^ Still, however, there remains the danger 
to those below, and the words imply an opening actually made, not 
merely widened. 

But dangerous and superfluous as such a proceeding would be 
in reality, it is easy to explain how Mark, wishing further to elabo- 
rate the narrative of Luke, might be led to add such a feature. Luke 
had said that the sick man was let down, so that he descended in 
the midst before Jesus, tfinpoaOev rov 'Iriaov, How could the people 
precisely hit upon this place, unless Jesus accidentally stood under 
the door of the roof, except by breaking open the roof above the spot 

• Lightfoot, p. 601. t Woolston, Diac 4. M» 8- 310 f. { Kfister, Immanuel, 
8. IGG, Anm. 6G. || lliU appears to be the meaning of Paulus, L J. 1, a,S. 238. Other- 
wiae exeg. Uandb. 1 . B. 8. 505. ^ Thus Lightfoot, Kuinol, OUhausen, in loc 
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where tliey knew him to be [aneartydaav ttjv OTeyTjv onov ^v)?* This 
trait Mark the more gladly seized because it was adapted to place in 
the strongest light the zeal which confidence in Jesus infused into 
the people, and which was to be daunted by no labour. This last 
interest seems to be the key also to Luke's departure from Matthew. 
In Matthew, who makes the bearers bring the paralytic to Jesus in 
the ordinary way, doubtless regarding the laborious conveyance of 
the sick man on his bed as itself a proof of their faith, it is yet less 
evident wherein Jesus sees their faith. If the original form of the 
history was that in wliicli it appears in the first gospel, the tempta- 
tion might easily arise to make the bearers devise a more conspicuous 
means of evincing their faith, which, since the scene was already de- 
scribed as happening in a great crowd, might appear to be most suit- 
ably found in the uncommon way in which they contrived to bring 
their sick man to Jesus. 

But even the account of ]\Iatthew we cannot regard as a true 
narrative of a fact. It has indeed been attempted to represent the 
result as a natural one, by explaining the state of the man to be a 
nervous weakness, the worst symptom of which was the idea of the 
sick man that his disease must continue as a punishment of his sin;t 
reference has been made to analogous cases of a rapid psychical cure 
of lameness ;( and a subsequent use of long-continued curative means 
has been supposed. § But the first and last expedients are purely 
arbitrary ; and if in the alleged analogies there may be some truth, 
yet it is always incomparably more probable that histories of cures 
of the lame and paralytic in accordance with messianic expectation, 
should be formed by the legend, than that they should really have 
happened. In the passage of Isaiah already quoted (xxxv. 6), it 
was promised in relation to the messianic time : then shall the lame 
man leap as a hart^ rbrz LXeItol cjg tXatpog b ;^a>A5$', and in the same 
connexion, v. 3, the prophet addresses to the feeble knees ybvara 
TrapaXeXviiiva the exhortation, He strong, laxvoare, which, with the 
accompanying particulars, must have been understood literally, of 
a miracle to be expected from the lilessiah, since Jesus, as we have 
already mentioned, among other proofs tliat lie was the kpxbiievog ad- 
duced this : A^wAol TrepinaTovai^ the lame walk. 

§ 97. INVOLUNTARY CURES. 

Occasionally in their general statements concerning the cura- 
tive power of Jesus, tlie synoptical writers remark, that all kinds of 
sick people only sought to touch Jesus, or to lay hold on the hem 
of his garment, in order to be healed, and tliat immediately on this 
slight contact, a cure actually followed (Matt. xiv. 36 ; Mark iii. 10, 
iv. 66 ; Luke vL 19). In these cases Jesus operated, not, as we 

♦ Vid. FriUftche, in Marc p. 52. f Paulus, exeg. Handlmch, 1. B. 8. 498, 501. 
X BeDg«l, Gnomon, 1, 245, ed. 2. Paulas, 8. 502, again takes an obvious fable in Liry 
U. 3C for a history, capable of a natural explanation. § Puulus, ut sup. S. 501. 
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have hitherto always seen, with a precise aim towards any particular 
sufferer, but on entire masses, without taking special notice of each 
individual ; his power of healing appears not here, as elsewhere, to 
reside in his will, but in his body and its coverings ; he does not by 
his own voluntary act dispense its virtues, but is subject to have 
them dra'wn from him without his consent. 

Of this species of cure again a detailed example is preserved to 
us, in the history of the woman who had an issue of blood, which 
all the synoptical writers give, and interweave in a peculiar manner 
with the liistory of the resuscitation of the daughter of Jairus, mak- 
ing Jesus cure the woman on his way to the ruler's house (Matt ix. 
20 ff. ; Mark v. 25 ff. ; Luke \'iii. 43 ff.). On comparing the ac- 
count of the incident in the several evangelists, we might in this 
instance be tempted to regard that of Luke as the original, because 
it seems to offer an explanation of the uniform connexion of the two 
histories. As, namely, the duration of the woman's sufferings is 
fixed by all the narrators at twelve years, so Luke, whom Mark fol- 
lows, gives twelve years also as the age of the daughter of Jairus ; 
a numerical similarity which might be a sufficient inducement to 
associate the two histories in the evangelical tradition. But this 
reason is far too isolated by itself to warrant a decision, which can 
only proceed from thorough comparison of the three narratives in 
their various details. Matthew describes the woman simply as yt^ 
€ilfiof>{)oovaa dddeKa errj, which signifies that she had for twelve years 
been subject to an important loss of blood, probably in the form of 
excessive menstruation. Luke, the reputed physician, shows him- 
self here in no degree favourable to his professional brethren, for he 
adds that the woman had spent all her living on physicians without 
obtaining any help from them. I^Iark, yet more unfavourable, says 
that she had suffered many things of many physicians^ and was 
nothing bettered^ but rather grew worse. Those who surround Je- 
sus when the woman approaches Iiim are, according to Matthew, his 
disciples, according to Mark and Luke, a thronging multitude. Aft^r 
all the narrators have described how the woman, as timid as she was 
believing, came behind Jesus and touched the hem of his garment, 
]\Iark and Luke state tliat she was immediately healed, but that Je- 
sus, being conscious of tlie egress of curative power, asked w/io 
touched me f The disciples, astonished, ask in return, how he can 
distinguish a single touch amidst so general a thronging and pressure 
of the crowd. According to Luke, he persits in his assertion ; ac- 
cording to Mark, he looks inquiringly around him in order to dis- 
cover the party who had touched him : then, according to both these 
evangelists, the woman approaches trembling, falls at his feet and 
confesses all, whereupon Jesus gives her the tranquillizing assurance 
that her faith has made her whole. Matthew has not this complex 
train of circumstances ; he merely states that after the touch Jesus 
looked round, discovered the woman, and announced to her that 
her faith had WTOught her cure. 
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This difference is an important one, and we need not greatly 
wonder that it induced Storr to suppose two separate cures of women 
afflicted in the same manner.* To this expedient he was yet more 
decidedly determined by the still wider divergencies in the narrative 
of the resuscitation of the daughter of Jairus, a narrative which is 
interlaced with the one before us ; it is, however, this very inter- 
lacement which renders it totally impossible to imagine that Jesus, 
twice, on both occasions when he was on his way to restore to life 
the daughter of a Jewish ruler (apx(*>v)^ cured a woman who had an 
issue of blood twelve years. While, on this consideration, criticism 
has long ago decided for the singleness of the fact on which the nar- 
ratives are founded, it has at the same time given the preference to 
those of Mark and Luke, as the most vivid and circumstantial.t 
But, in the first place, if it be admitted that Mark's addition dXX^ 
fiaXXov elg rb x^H^^ iXdovaa^ hut ratlier grew worse^ is merely a 
finishing touch from his own imagination to the expression om 
iaxvaev im* ovSevb^ OepaTrevdrivai iieither could be healed of any^ 
which he found in Luke ; there seems to be the same reason for re- 
garding this particular of Luke's as an inference of his own by which 
he lias amplified the simple statement alfiol>poovaa dMeKa errj, which 
l^Iatthew gives without any addition. If the woman Jiad been ill 
twelve years, she must, it was thought, during that period have 
firequently had recourse to physicians ; and as, when contrasted with 
the inefficiency of the physicians, the miraculous power of Jesus, 
which instantaneously -wrought a cure, appeared in all the more 
brilliant a light ; so in the legend, or in the imagination of the nar- 
rators, there grew uj) these additions. What if the same observation 
applied to the other differences ? That the woman according to Mat- 
thew also, only touched Jesus from behind, implied the effort and 
the hope to remain concealed ; that Jesus immediately looked round 
after her, implied that he was conscious of her touch. Tliis hope 
on the part of the woman became the more accountable, and this 
consciousness on the part of Jesus the more marvellous, the greater 
the crowd that surrounded Jesus and pressed upon him ; hence the 
companionsliip of the disciples in Matthew is by the other two evan- 
gelists changed into a tkronging of the multitude (pXineig rbv ox^fv 
avvOkipovrd ae). Again, Matthew mentions that Jesus looked Vound 
after the woman touched him ; on this circumstance the supposition 
might be founded that he had perceived her touch in a peculiar man- 
ner; hence the scene was further worked up, and we are shown 
how Jesus, though pressed on all sides, had yet a special consci- 
ousness of that particular touch by the healing power which it had 
drawn from him ; while the simple feature kmarpa^lq koI ldu)v avrfjv 
lie turned him about, and when he saw her, in Matthew, is trans- 
formed into an inquiry and a searching glance around upon the 
crowd to discover the woman, who then is represented as coming 

* Ueber den Zweck der evang. Grcsch. und der Briefe Job. S. 35 1 f. f Schuiz, at 
tap. & 317 ; Okhausen, 1, 8. 322. 
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forward, trembling, to make her confession. Lastly, on a compari- 
son of Matt xiv. 36, the point of this narrative, even as given in 
the first gospel, appears to lie in the fact that simply to touch the 
clothes of Jesus had in itself a healing efficacy. Accordingly, in the 
propagation of this histoiy, there was a continual effort to make the 
result follow immediately on the touch, and to represent Jesus as 
remaining, even after the cure, for some time uncertain with respect 
to the individual who had touched him, a circumstance which is in 
contradiction with that superior knowledge elsewhere attributed to 
Jesus. Thus, under every aspect, the narrative in the first gospel 
presents itself as the earlier and more simple, that of the second and 
third as a later and more embellished formation of the legend. 

As regards the common substance of the narratives, it has in 
recent times been a difficulty to all theologians, whether orthodox 
or rationalistic, that the curative power of Jesus should have been 
exhibited apart from his volition. Paulus and Olshausen agree in 
the opinion,* that the agency of Jesus is thus reduced too com- 
pletely into the domain of physical nature ; that Jesus would then be 
like a magnetiser who in operating on a nervous patient is conscious 
of a diminution of strength, or like a charged electrical battery, which 
a mere touch will discharge. Such an idea of Christ, thinks Ols- 
hausen, is repugnant to the Christian consciousness, which deter- 
mines the fullness of power resident in Jesus to have been entirely 
under the governance of his will ; and this will to have been guided 
by a knowledge of the moral condition of the persons to be healed. 
It is therefore supposed that Jesus fully recognized the woman even 
without seeing her, and considering that she might be spiritually 
won over to him by this bodily succour, he consciously communi- 
cated to her an influx of his curative power ; but in order to put an 
end to her false sliamc and constrain her to a confession, he behaved 
as if he knew not who had touched him. But the Cliristian con- 
sciousness, in cases of this kind, means nothing else than the ad- 
vanced religious culture of our age, which cannot appropriate the 
antiquated ideas of the Bible. Now this consciousness must be 
neutral where we are concerned, not with the dogmatical appropri- 
ation, but purely with the exegetical discovery of the biblical ideas. 
The interference of this alleged Christian consciousness is the secret 
of the majority of exeffetical errors, and in the present instance it 
has led the above named commentators astray from the evident sense 
of the text. For the question of Jesus in both the more detailed 
narratives rig b d^pdfievdg fwv ; icAo touched me ? repeated as it is in 
Luke, and strengthened as it is in Mark by a searching glance 
around, has the appearance of being meant thoroughly in earnest ; 
and indeed it is the object of these two evangelists to place the mi- 
raculous nature of the curative power of Jesus in a particularly clear 
light by showing that tJie mere touching of his clothes accompanied 

* Exeg. Handb. 1. B. 8. 524 f. ; bibL Comin, 1, S. 324 C ; comp. KOster, Immanuel, 
&201 ff. 
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by faith, no previous knowledge on his part of the person who 
touched, nor so much as a word from him, being requisite, was suf- 
ficient to obtain a cure. Nay, even originally, in the more concise 
account of Matthew, the expressions npoaeXdovoa dmoBev Tpparo Aav- 
ing come behind him^ she touched^ and kmarpa^elq ica? Wwv avrrfv 
he turned him about^ and when he saio Iier^ clearly imply that Je- 
sus knew the woman only after she had touched him. If then, it 
is not to be proved that Jesus had a knowledge of the woman pre- 
vious to her cure and a special will to heal her ; nothing remains for 
those who will not admit an involuntary exhibition of curative power 
in Jesus, but to suppose in him a constant general vnW. to cure, with 
which it was only necessary that faith on the part of the diseased 
person sJiould concur, in order to produce an actual cure. But that, 
notwithstanding the absence of a special direction of the will to the 
cure of this woman on the part of Jesus, she was restored to health, 
simply by her faith, without even touching his clothes, is assuredly 
not the idea of the evangelists. On the contrary, it is their inten- 
tion to substitute for an individual act of the will on the part of Je- 
sus, the touch on the part of the sick person ; this it is which, in- 
stead of the former, brings into action the latent power of Jesus : so 
that the materialistic character of the representation is not in this 
way to be avoided. 

A step farther was necessary to the rationalistic intci'pretation, 
which not only with modem supranaturalism regards as incredible 
the unconscious efflux of curative power from Jesus, but also denies 
in general any efflux of such power, and yet wishes to preserve un- 
attainted the historical veracity of the evangelists. According to 
this system, Jesus was led to ask who touched him, solely because 
he felt himself held back in his pro^*ess ; the assertion that con- 
sciousness of a departure of power dvva\ug k^e)^ovaa, was the cause 
of his question, is a mere inference of the two narrators, of whom 
the one, Mark, actually gives it as his own observation , and it is 
only Luke who incorporates it with the question of Jesus. The 
cure of the woman was effected by means of her exalted confidence, 
in consequence of which when she touched the hem of Jesus she 
was seized with a violent shuddering in her whole nervous system, 
which probably caused a sudden contraction of the relaxed vessels ; 
at the tirst moment she could only believe, not certainly know that 
she was cured, and only by degrees, probably after the use of means 
recommended to her by Jesus, did the malady entirely cease.* But 
who can represent to himself the timid touch of a sick woman whose 
design was to remain concealed, and whose faith rendered her certain 
of obtaining a cure by the slightest touch, as a grasp which arrested 
the progress of Jesus, pressed upon as he was, according to Mark 
and Luke, by the crowd ? Farther, what a vast conception of the 
power of confidence is demanded by the opinion, that it healed a 

* Paalus, exeg. Handb. 1. B. a 524 f. 530. U J. I, a, & 244 f. ; Venturini, 2, 8» 
204 ff. ; K6«ter, at sup. 
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disease of twelve years' duration without the concurrence of any real 
force on the part of Jesus ! Lastly, if the evangelists are supposed 
to have put into the mouth of Jesus an inference of their own (that 
healing efficacy had gone out of him) — ^if they are supposed to hare 
described a gradual cure as an instantaneous one; then, with the 
renunciation of these particulars all warrant for the historical reality 
of the entire nan-ative falls to the ground, and at the same time all 
necessity for troubling ourselves with the natural interpretation. 

In fact, if we only examine the narrative before us somewhat 
more closely, and compare it with kindred anecdotes, we cannot 
remain in doubt as to its proper character. As here and in some 
other passages it is narrated of Jesus, that the sick were cured by 
the bare touch of his clothes : so in the Acts we are told that the 
hxindkerchiefs aov6dpia and aprona aifUKtvdia of Paul cured all 
kinds of sick persons to whom they were applied (xix. 11 f.), and 
that the very shadow of Peter was believed to have the same effi- 
cacy (v. 15) ; whale the apocryphal gospels represent a mass of cures 
to have been wrought by means of the swaddling bands of the 
infant Jesus, and the water in which he was washed.* In reading 
those last histories, every one knows that he is in tlie realm of fiction 
and legend; but wherein are the cures >vrought by the pockct- 
Jiandkerchiefs of Paul to be distinguished from those wrought by 
the swaddling bands of Jesus, unless it be that the latter proceeded 
from a child, the former from a man ? It is certain that if the story 
relative to Paul were not found in a canonical book, every one would 
deem it fabulous, and yet the credibility of the narratives should 
not be concluded from the assumed origin of the book which contains 
them, but on the contrary, cur judgment of the book must be 
founded on the nature of its particular narratives. But again, 
between these cures by the pocket-handkerchiefs and those by the 
touch of the hem of the garment, there is no essential distinction. 
In both cases we have the contact of objects which are in a merely 
external connexion with the worker of the miracle ; with the single 
difference, that this connexion is with regard to the pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs an interrupted one, with regard to the clothes a continuous 
one; in both cases again, results which, even according to the 
orthodox view, are only derived from the spiritual nature of the men 
in question, and are to be regarded as acts of their will in virtue of 
its union with the divine, are reduced to physical effects and effluxes. 
The subject thus descends from the religious and theological sphere 
to the natural and physical, because a man -with a power of healing 
resident in his body, and floating as an atmosphere around him, 
would belong to the objects of natural science, and not of religion. 
But natural science is not able to accredit such a healing power by 
sure analogies or clear definitions ; hence these cures, being driven 
from the objective to the subjective region, must receive tlieir ex- 
planation from psychology. Now psycliology, taking into account 

* Y'kL Evangelium infantiuc arabicum, ap. Fabriclua and Thilo. 
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the power of imagination and of faith, will certainly allow the pos- 
sibilitj that without a real curative power in the reputed miracle- 
worker, solely by the strong confidence of the diseased person that 
he possesses this power, bodily maladies which have a close con- 
nexion with the nervous system may be cured : but when we seek 
for historical vouchers for this possibility, criticism, which must 
here be called to aid, will soon show that a far greater number of 
such cures has been invented by the faith of others, than has been 
performed by the parties alleged to be concerned. Thus it is in 
itself by no means impossible, that through strong faith in a healing 
power residing even in the clothes and handkerchiefs of Jesus and 
the apostles, many sick persons on touching these articles were 
conscious of real benefit : but it is at least equally probable, that 
only after the death of these men, when their fame in the church 
was ever on the increase, anecdotes of this kind were believinrfy 
narrated, and it depends on the nature of the accounts, for which 
of the two alternatives we are to decide. In the general statement 
in the Gospels and the Acts, which speak of whole masses liaving 
been cured in the above way, this accumulation at any rate is tra- 
ditionah As to the detailed histoiy which we have been examining, 
in its representation that the woman had suffered twelve years from 
a very obstinate disease, and one the least susceptible of merely 
psychical influence, and that the cure was performed by power 
consciously emitted from Jesus, instead of by the imagination of 
the patient : so large a portion betrays itself to be mythical that we 
can no longer discern any historical elements, and must regard the 
whole as legendary. 

It is not difficult to see what might give rise to this branch of 
the evangelical miraculous legend, in distinction from others. The 
faith of the popular mind, dependent on the senses, and incapable 
of apprehending the divine through the medium of thought alone, 
strives perpetually to draw it down into material existence. Hence, 
according to a later opinion, the saint must continue to work miracles 
when his bones are distributed as relics, and the body of Christ 
must be present in the transubstantiated host; hence also, according 
to an idea developed much earlier, the curative power of the men 
celebrated in the New Testament must be attached to their body 
and its coverings. The less the chui'ch retained of the words of 
Jesus, the more tenaciously she clung to the efficacy of his mantle, 
and the farther she was removed from the free spiritual energy of 
the apostle Paul, the more consolotary was the idea of carrying 
home his curative energy in a pocket-handkerchief. 

§ 98. CURES AT A DISTANCE. 

The cures performed at a distance are, properly si)eaking, the 
opposite of these involuntary cures. The latter are effected by 
mere corporeal contact without a special act of the will ; the former 
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solely by the act of the will without corporeal contact, or even local 
proximity. But there immediately arises this objection: if tlie 
curative power of Jesus was so material tliat it dispensed itself 
involuntarily at a mere touch, it cannot have been so spiritual that 
the simple will could convey it over considerable distances ; or 
conversely, if it was so spiritual as to act apart from bodily 
presence, it cannot have been so material as to dispense itself inde- 
pendently of the will. Since we have pronounced the purely physi- 
cal mode of influence in Jesus to be improbable, free space is left to 
us for the purely spiritual, and our decision on the latter will there- 
fore depend entirely on the examination of the narratives and the 
facts themselves. 

As proofs that the curative power of Jesus acted thus at a 
distance, Matthew and Luke narrate to us tlie cure of the sick 
servant of a centurion at Capernaum, John that of the son of a 
nobleman PaaiXiKhg, at the same place (JIatt. viii. 5 if. ; Luke vii. 
1 ff. ; John iv. 46 ff.) ; and again Matthew (xv. 22 ff.), and Mark 
(vii. 25 ff.), tliat of the daughter of the Canaanitish woman. , Of 
these examples, as in the summary narration of the last there is 
nothing peculiar, we have here to consider the two first only. The 
common opinion is, that Matthew and Luke do indeed narrate the 
same fact, but John one distinct from this, since his narrative differs 
fi*om that of the two others in the following particulars : firstly, the 
place from which Jesus cures, is in the synoptical gospel^ the place 
where the sick man resides, Capernaum, — in John a different one, 
namely, Cana ; secondly, the time at which the synoptists lay the 
incident, namely, when Jesus is in the act of returning home after 
his sermon on the mount, is different from that assignea to it in the 
fourth gospel, which is immediately after the return of Jesus from 
the first passover and his ministry in Samaria; thirdly, the sick 
person is according to the former the slave, according to the latter 
the son of the suppliant ; but the most important divergencies are 
those which relate, fourthly, to the suppliant himself, for in the first 
and third gospels he is a military person (an iKarovTopxog), in the 
fourth a person in office at court {(iaoLkiKh^)^ according to the former 
(Matt. v. 10 ff.), a Gentile, according to the latter without doubt a 
Jew; above all, the synoptists make Jesus eulogize him as a pattern 
of the most fervent, humble faith, because, in the conviction that 
Jesus could cure at a distance, he prevented him from going to his 
house; whereas in John, on the contrary, he is blamed for his 
weak faith which required signs and wonders, because he thought 
the presence of Jesus in his house necessary for the purpose 
of the cure.* 

These divergencies are certainly important enough to be a reason, 
with those who regard them from a certain point of view, for main- 
taining the distinction of the fact lying at the foundation of the sy- 
noptical narratives from that reported by John : only this accuracy of 

* Soe the olMervationa of Paultui, Liicke, Tboluck, and Olshaiuen, in loc. 
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discrimination must be carried throughout, and the diversities be- 
tween the two synoptical narratives themselves must not be over- 
looked. First, even in the designation of the person of the patient 
they are not perfectly in unison ; Luke calls him 6ovko^ evrifwg, a 
servant who was dear to the centurion ; in Matthew, the latter calls 
liim b ncug fjuw, which may equally mean either a son or a servant, 
and as the centurion when speaking (v. 9) of his servant, uses the 
word dovXog^ while the cured individual is again (v. 13) spoken of as 
6 ndi^ avTov^ it seems most probable that the former sense was in- 
tended. With respect to his disease, the man is described by Mat- 
thew as napakvTiKbg deiviog Paaavi^ofMevog^ a paralytic grievously 
tormented; Luke is not only silent as to this species of disease, but 
he is thought by many to presuppose a different one, since after the 
indefinite expression /ca«<i5c ^.^wv, being ill, he adds, i\iJ^^Xe TtXevrav, 
was ready to die, and paralysis is not generally a rapidly fatal mal- 
ady.* But the most important difference is one which runs through 
the entire narrative, namely, that all which according to Matthew the 
centurion does in his own person, is in Luke done by messengers, 
for here in the first instance he makes the entreaty, not personally, 
as in Matthew, but through the medium of the Jewish elders, and 
when he afterwards wishes to prevent Jesus from entering his house, 
he does not come forward himself, but commissions some friends to 
act in his stead. To reconcile tliis difference, it is usual to refer to 
the rule : qi^d quis per alium facit, etcf If then it be said, and 
indeed no other conception of the matter is possible to expositors 
who make such an appeal, — iilatthew well knew that between the 
centurion and Jesus everything was transacted by means of deputies, 
but for the sake of brevity, he employed the figure of speech above 
alluded to, and represented him as himself accosting Jesus : Storr is 
perfectly right in his opposing remark, that scarcely any historian 
would 80 perse veringly carry that metonymy through an entire nar- 
rative, especially in a case where, on the one hand, the figure of 
, speech is by no means so obvious as when, for example, that is as- 
cribed to a general which is done by his soldiers ; and where, on the 
other hand, precisely this point, whether the person acted for him- 
self or through others, is of some consequence to a full estimate of 
his character.} With laudable consistency, therefore, Storr, as he 
believed it necessary to refer the narrative of the fourth gospel to a 
separate fact from tliat of the first and third, on account of the im- 
portant differences ; so, on account of the divergencies which he 
found between the two last, pronounces these also to be narratives 
of two separate events. If any one wonder that at three different 
times so entirely similar a cure should have happened at the same 
place, (for according to John also, the patient lay and was cured at 
Capernaum) : Storr on his side wonders how it can be regarded as 

* Schleienuacher. \il>€r den Lukas, S. 92. f Augustiii, de consens. evang. i. 20 : 
Paaltu, «xcg. liandb. 1. D. S. 709; Kdster, Immanuel, S. 63. % U«^«r den Zwock 
^na, a. §. f., S. 351. 
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in the least improbable that in Capernaum at two different periods 
two centurions should have had each a sick servant, and that again 
at anotlier time a nobleman should have had a sick son at the same 
place ; that the second centurion (Luke) should have heard the his- 
tory of the first, have applied in a similar manner to Jesus, and 
sought to surpass his example of humility, as the first centurion 
(Matthew), to whom the earlier history of the nobleman (John) was 
known, wished to surpass the weak faith of the latter ; and lastly, 
tliat Jesus cured all the three patients in the same manner at a dis- 
tance. But the incident of a distinguished official person applying 
to Jesus to cure a dependent or relative, and of Jesus at a distance 
operating on the latter in such a manner, that about the time in 
which Jesus pronounced the curative word, the patient at home re- 
covered, is so singular in its kind that a threefold repetition of it 
may be regarded as impossible, and even the supposition that it oc- 
curred twice only, has difficulties ; hence it is our task to ascertain 
whether the three narratives may not be traced to a single root. 

Now the narrative of the fourth evangelist which is most gener- 
ally held to be distinct, has not only an affinity with the synoptical 
narratives in the outline already given ; but in many remarkable de- 
tails eitlicr one or the other of the synoptists agrees more closely 
with John than with his fellow synoptist Thus, while in desig- 
nating the patient as TTcug^ Matthew may be held to accord with the 
vlhg of John, at least as probably as with the 6ovkog of Luke; Mat- 
thew and John decidedly agree in this, tliat according to both the 
functionary at Capernaum applies in his own person to Jesus, and 
not as in Luke by deputies. On the other hand, the account of John 
agrees with that of Luke in its description of the state of the patient; 
in neither is there any mention of the paralysis of which Matthew 
speaks, but the patient is described as near death, in Luke by the 
words TJiiekXje rekevr^v^ in John by fifiskXev dnoOvrjaKeiv^ in addition 
to which it is incidentally implied in the latter v. 52 tliat the disease 
was accompanied by a fever^ TrvpeTbg. In the account of the manner 
in which Jesus effected the cure of the patient, and in which his cure 
was made known, John stands again on the side of Matthew in op- 
position to Luke. While namely, the latter has not an express as- 
surance on the part of Jesus that the servant was healed, the two 
former make him say to the officer, in very similar terms, the one, 
vnaye, koX d>g kmarevaa^ yevrfirfru aoi^ Go thy way^ and as thou 
hast believed so shall it be done unto thee^ the other, iropevov, 6 vlhg 
GOV <§, Go thy loay^ thy son liveth; and the conclusion of Matthew 
also, 1^ Iddri b nalg avrov kv t§ wpft iKdvxi^ has at least in its form 
more resemblance to the statement of Jolin, that by subsequent in- 
quiry the father ascertained it to be tv kneivQ ttj (5pft, at the same 
hour in which Jesus had spoken tlie word that his son had begun 
to amend, than to the statement of Luke, that the messengers when 
they returned found the sick man restored to health. In another 
point of this conclusion, however, the agreement with John is tran»- 
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ferred from Matthew again to Luke. In both Luke and John, 
n&meljy a kind of embassy is spoken of, which towards the close of 
the narrative comes out of the nouse of the officer ; in the former it 
consists of the centurion's friends, whose eiTand it is to dissuade Je- 
sus from giving himself unnecessary trouble ; in the latter, of ser- 
vants who rejoicingly meet their master and bring him the news of 
his son's recovery. Unquestionably where three narratives are so 
thoioughly entwined with each other as these, we ought not merely 
to pronounce two of them identical and allow one to stand for a dis- 
tinct fact« but must rather either distinguish all, or blend all into 
one. The latter course was adopted by Semler, after older examples,* 
and Tholuck has at least declared it possible. But with such expo- 
sitors the next object is so to explain the divergencies of the tluxse 
narratives, that no one of the evangelists may seem to have said any 
tiling false. With respect to the rank of the applicant, they make 
the (iaaiXiKh^ in John a military officer, for whom the ituiTdvTopxog 
of the two others would only be a more specitic designation ; as re- 
gards the main point, however, namely the conduct of the applicant, 
it is thought that the different narrators may have represented the 
event in diflferent periods of its progress ; that is, John may have 
given the earlier circumstance, that Jesus complained of the originally 
weak faith of the suppliant, the synoptists only the later, that he 
praised its rapid growth. We have already shown how it has been 
supposed possible, in a yet easier manner, to adjust the chief differ- 
ence between the two synoptical accounts relative to the mediate or 
immediate entreaty. But this effort to explain the contradictions 
between the three narratives in a favourable manner is altogether 
vain. There still subsist these difficulties : the synoptists thought 
of the applicant as a centurion, the fourth evangelist as a courtier ; 
the former as strong, the latter as weak in faith ; John and Matthew 
imagined that lie applied in his own person to Jesus; Luke, that 
out of modesty he sent deputies, t 

Which then represents the fact in the right way, which in the 
wrong ? K we take first the two synoptists by themselves, exposi- 
tors with one voice declare tliat Luke gives the more correct account. 
First of all, it is thought improbable that the patient should have 
been as Matthew says, a paralytic, since in the case of a disease so 
seldom fatal the modest centurion would scarcely have met Jesus 
to implore his aid immediately on his entrance into the city :{ as if 
a very painful disease such as is described by Matthew did not ren- 
der desirable the quickest help, and as if there were any want of 
modesty in asking Jesus before he reached home to utter a healing 
word. Rather, the contrary relation betAveen Matthew and Luke 
seems probable from the observation, that the miracle, and conse- 

* Vid. LUcke, 1, S. 552. f Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 810 : ditcrepat autem Lucas itm 
MaUktei narratume^ ut centurionem non ipsum venisse ad Jetum^ sed per legato* cum €9 
tgisie tradat ; quibut dusidentUnts pacem oUrudere^ boni nego inierprttit esse, X Schlei«r> 
nacber, at §up, S. ^2 f. 
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Jucntly also the disease of the person cured miraculously, is never 
iminished in tradition but always exaggerated; hence the tormented 
paralytic would more probably be heightened into one ready to die, 
fiiXXartf TfiAevTftv, than the latter reduced to a mere sufferer. But 
especially the double message in Luke is, according to Schleier- 
macher, a feature veiy unlikely to have been invented. How if, on 
the contrary, it very plainly manifested itself to be an invention ? 
While in Matthew the centurion, on the offer of Jesus to accompany 
him, seeks to prevent him by the objection : Jjord^ I am not worthy 
that thou shouldest come under my roqf^ in Luke he adds by the 
mouth of his messenger, wherefore neither thought I myself wor- 
thy to com^e unto thee^ by which we plainly discover the conclusion 
on which tlie second embassy was founded. If the man declared 
himself unworthy that Jesus should ^come to him, he cannot, it was 
thought, have held himself worthy to come to Jesus ; an exagger- 
ation of his humility by which the narrative of Luke again betrays 
its secondary character. The first embassy seems to have originated 
in the desire to inti'oduce a previous recommendation of the centu- 
rion as a motive for the promptitude with which Jesus offered to 
enter the house of a Gentile. The Jewish elders after having in- 
formed Jesus of the case of disease, add, that he wtis worthy for 
whom he shoidd do this, for he loveth our nation and has built us 
a srjnagogue: a recommendation the tenor of which is not unlike 
what Luke (Acts x. 22) makes the messengers of Cornelius say to 
Peter to induce him to return with them, namely, that the centurion 
was a just man^ and one that feareth God^ and in good report 
among all tJie nation of the Jews. That the double embassy can- 
not have been original, appears the most clearly from the fact, that 
by it the naiTative of Luke loses all coherence. In Matthew all 
hangs well together : the centurion first describes to Jesus the state 
of the sufferer, and either leaves it to Jesus to decide what he shall 
next do, or before he prefers his request Jesus anticipates him by 
the offer to go to his house, which the centurion declines in the man- 
ner stated. Compare with this his strange conduct in Luke: he first 
sends to Jesus by the Jewish elders the request that he will come 
and heal his servant, but when Jesus is actually coming, repents 
that he has occasioned him to do so, and asks only for a miraculous 
word firom Jesus. The supposition that the first request proceeded 
solely from the elders and not from the centurion* runs counter to 
the express words of the evangeUst, who by the expressions : &nk- 
aTeiX6---TTpeapvTipovg — ipcjTuv avrbv, he sent — the elders — beseeching 
him^ represents the prayer as coming from the centurion himself; 
and that the latter by the word i^dBiyv meant only that Jesus should 
come into the neighbourhood of his house, but when he saw that 
Jesus intended actually to enter his house, declined this as too great 
a favour, — is too absurd a demeanour to attribute to a man who 
otherwise appears sensible, and of whom for this reason so capri- 

* KuinOl, in Matth. p. 221 f. 
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cious a change of mind as is implied in the text of Luke, was still 
less to be expected. The whole difficulty would have been avoided, 
if Luke had put into the mouth of the first messengers, as Matthew 
in that of the centurion, only the entreaty, direct or indirect, for a 
cure in general ; and then aftct Jesus had offered to go to the house 
where the patient lay, had attributed to the same messengers the 
modest rejection of this offer. But on the one hand, he thought it 
requisite to furnish a motive for the resolution of Jesus to go into 
the Gentile's house; on the other, tradition presented him with a 
deprecation of this personal trouble on the part of Jesus : he was 
unable to attribute the prayer and the deprecation to the same per- 
sons, and he was therefore obliged to contrive a second embassy. 
Hereby, however, the contradiction was only apparently avoided, 
since both embassies are sent by the centurion. Perhaps also the 
centurion who was unwilling that Jesus should take the trouble to 
enter his house, reminded Luke of the messenger who warned Jairus 
not to trouble the master to enter his house, likewise after an en- 
treaty that he would come into the house ; and as the messenger 
says to Jairus, according to him and Mark, jt*^ okvX)^ rhv diddanor 
Aov, trouble not t/ie master (Luke viii. 49.), so here he puts into the 
mouth of the second envoys, the words, Kvpu y,^ okvXXov^ Ijord^ 
ircfuble-not thyself^ although such an order has a reason only in the 
case of Jairus, in whose house the state of things had been changed 
since the first summons by the death of his daughter, and none 
at all in that of the centurion whose servant still remained in the 
same state. 

Modem expositors are deterred from the identification of all the 
three narratives, by the fear that it may present John in the light 
of a narrator who has not apprehended the scene with sufficient ac- 
curacy, and has even mistaken its main drift.* Were they never- 
theless to venture on a union, they would as far as possible vindicate 
to llie fourth gospel the most original account of the facts ; a posi- 
tion of which we shall forthwith test the security, by an examination 
of the instrinsic character of the narratives. That the suppliant is 
according to the fourth evangelist a PaaiXtKbg, while according to the 
two others he is an i/cardvTopxog, is an indifferent particular from 
which we can draw no conclusion on either side ; and it may appear 
to be the same with the divergency as to the relation of the diseased 
person to the one who entreats his cure. If however, it be asked 
with reference to the last point, from which of the three designations 
the other two could most easily have arisen ? it can scarcely be sup- 
posed tliat the vlbg of John became in a descending line, first the 
doubtful term TraZf , and then SovXog ; and even the reverse ascending 
order is here less probable than the intermediate alternative, that 
out of the ambiguous Tralg (= nra) there branched off in one direc- 
tion the sense of servant^ as in Luke ; in the other, of son^ as in 
John. AVe have already remarked, that the description of the po- 

* Tbolack, in loc Hue, { 68. Anna. 
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tient's state in John, as well as in Luke, is an enhancement on that 
in Matthew, and consequently of later origin. As regards the dif- 
ference in the locality, from tlie point of view now generally taken in 
the comparative criticism of the gospels, the decision would doubt- 
less be, that in the tradition from whicli the synoptical writers drew, 
the place from which Jesus performed the miracles was confounded 
with that in which the sick person lay, the less noted Cana being 
absorbed in the celebrated Capernaum ; whereas John, being an eye- 
witness, retained the more correct details. But the relation between 
the evangelists appear to stand thus only when John is assumed to 
have been an eye-witness ; if the critic seeks, as he is bound to do, 
to base his decision solely on the instrinsic character of the narra- 
tives, he will arrive at a totally different result. Here is a narrative 
of a cure performed at a distance, in which the miracle appears the 
greater, the wider the distance between the curer and the cured. 
Would oral tradition in propagating this narrative, have the ten- 
dency to diminish that distance, and consequently the miracle, so 
that in the account of John, who makes Jesus perform the cure at 
a place from which tlie nobleman does not reach his son until the 
following day, we should have the original narrative, in that of the 
synoptists on the contraiy, who represent Jesus as being in the 
same town witJi the sick servant, the one modified by tradition ? 
Only the converse of this supposition can be held accordant with 
the nature of the legend, and here again the narrative of John mani- 
fests itself to be a traditional one. Again, the preciseness with which 
the hour of the patient's recovery is ascertained in the fourth gospel 
has a highly fictitious appearance. The simple expression of Mat- 
thew, usually found at the conclusion of histories of cures : he was 
healed in the self-same Iionr^ is dilated into an inquiry on the part 
of the fether as to the hour in which tlie son began to amend, an an- 
swer from the servants that yesterday at the seventh hour the fever 
left him, and lastly the result, that in the very hour in which Jesus 
had said. Thy son livcth, the recovery took place. Tliis is a solici- 
tous accuracy, a tediousncss of calculation, that seems to bespeak 
the anxiety of the narrator to establish the miracle, rather than to 
show the real course of the event. In representing the PaaiXiKo^ as 
conversing personally with Jesus, the fourth gospel has preserved 
the original simplicity of the narrative better than the third ; though 
as has been remarked, the servants who come to meet their master 
in the former seem to be repi*esentatives of Luke's second embassy. 
But in the main point of difference, relative to the character of the 
applicant, it might be thought that, even according to our own stand- 
ard, the preference must be given to John before the two otlier nar- 
rators. For if that narrative is the more legendary, which exhibits 
an eiSbrt at aggrandizement or embellishment, it might be said that 
the applicant whose faith is in John rather weak, is in Luke embel- 
lished into a model of faitli. It is not, however; on embellishment 
in general that legend or the inventive narrator is bent, but on em- 
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l)elli3hinent in subservience to their grand object, which in the gos- 
pels is the ^orification of Jesus ; and viewed in this light, the em- 
bellishment will in two respects be found on the side of John. First, 
as this evangelist continually aims to exhibit the pre-eminence of 
Jesos, by presenting a contrast to it in the weakness of all who are 
brought into communication with him, so here this pui-pose might 
be served by representing the suppliant as weak rather than strong 
in fiutL The reply, however, which he puts into the mouth of Je- 
sus, Unless ye see signs and wanders ye wiU not believe^ has proved 
too severe, for which reason it reduces most of our commentators to 
perplexity. Secondly, it might seem unsuitable that Jesus should 
allow himself to be diverted from his original intention of entering 
the house in which the patient was, and thus appear to be guided 
by external circumstances ; it might be regarded as more consistent 
with his character that he should originally resolve to effect the cure 
at a distance instead of being persuaded to this by another. If tlien, 
as tradition said, the suppliant did nevertheless make a kind of re- 
monstrance, this must have had an opposite drift to the one in the 
synoptical gospels, namely, to induce Jesus to a jouniey to the 
house where the jiatient lay. 

In relation to the next question, the possibility and the actual 
course of the incident before us, the natural interpretation seems to 
find the most pliant material in the narrative of John. Here, it is 
remarked, Jesus nowhere says that he will effect the patient's cure, 
he merely assures the father tJiat his son is out of danger, (6 vioq 
aw iy)^ and the father, when he finds that the favourable turn of 
his son's malady coincides with the time at which he was conversing 
with Jesus, in no way draws the inference that Jesus had wrought 
the cure at a distance. Hence, this history is only a proof that Je- 
sus by means of his profound acquaintance with semeiology, was 
able, on receiving a description of the patient's state, correctly to 
predict the course of his disease ; that such a description is not here 
given is no proof that Jesus had not obtained it ; while further this 
proof of knowledge is called a ai]fieiov (v. 54) because it was a sign 
of a kind of skill in Jesus wliicli John had not bsfore intimated, 
namely, the ability to predict the cure of one dangerously ill.* But, 
apart fix)m the misinterpretation of the word arifieiov^ and the inter- 
polation of a conversation not intimated in the text ; this view of 
the matter would place the character and even the understanding of 
Jesus in the most equivocal light For if we should pronounce a 
physician imprudent, who in the case of a patient believed to be 
dying of fever, should even from his own observation of the symp- 
toms, guarantee a cure, and thus risk Ids reputation : how much 
more rasldy would Jesus have acted, had he, on the mere descrip- 
tion of a man who was not a physician, given assurance that a dis- 
ease was attended with no danger ? We cannot ascribe such conduct 
to him, because it would be in direct contradiction with his general 

* Paulun, Coram. 4, S. 253 f, ; Venturini, 2, S. 140 ffi ; comp. Hiwe, } G8. 
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conduct, and the impression which he left on his cotemporaries. If 
then Jesus merely predicted the cure without effecting it, he must 
have been assured of it in a more certain manner than by natural 
reasoning,— he must have known it in a supernatural manner. This 
is the turn given to the narrative by one of the most recent com- 
mentators on the gospel of John, lie puts the question, whether 
we have here a miracle of knowledge or of power ; and as there is 
no mention of an immediate effect from the words of Jesus, while 
elsewhere in the fourth gospel the superior knowledge of Jesus is 
especially held up to our view, he is of opinion that Jesus, by means 
of his higher nature, merely knew that at that moment the danger- 
ous crisis of the disease was past* But if our gospel frequently 
exhibits the superior knowledge of Jesus, this proves nothing to the 
purpose, for it just as frequently directs our attention to his superior 
power. Further, where the supcmatm*al knowledge of Jesus is con- 
cerned, tliis is plainly stated (as i. 49, ii. 25, vi. 64,) and hence if 
a supernatural cognizance of the aktady effected cure of the boy 
had been intended, John would have made Jesus speak on this oc- 
casion as he did before to Natlianoel, and tell the father that he 
already saw his son on his bed in an ameliorated state. On the 
contrary, not only is there no intimation of the exercise of superior 
knowledge, but we are plainly enough given to understand that 
there was an exercise of miraculous power. When the sudden cure 
of one at the jpoint of death is spoken o^ the immediate question 
is. What brought about this unexpected change ? and when a nar- 
rative which elsewhere makes miracles follow on the word of its 
hero, puts into his mouth an assurance that the patient lives, it is 
only the mistaken effort to diminish the marvellous, which can pre- 
vent the admission that in this assurance the author means to give 
the cause of the cure. 

In the case of the synoptical narratives, the supposition of a 
mere prediction will not suffice, since here the father (Matt. v. 8) 
entreats the exercise of healing power, and Jesus (v. 13,) accedes to 
this entreaty. Hence every way would seem to be closed to the 
natural interpretation (for the distance of Jesus from the patient 
made all physical or psychical influence impossible), if a single feat- 
ure in the nanative had not presented unexpected help. This feature 
is the comparison which the centurion institutes between himself 
and Jesus. As he need only speak a word in order to see this or 
that command performed by his soldiers and servants, so, he con- 
cludes, it would cost Jesus no more tlian a word to restore Ids ser- 
vant to health. Out of this comparison it has been found possible 
to extract an intimation that as on the side of the centurion, so on 
that of Jesus, human proxies were thought of. According to this, 
the centurion intended to represent to Jesus, that he need only speak 
a word to one of his disciples, and the latter would go with him and 

* Liickc, 1, S. 650 t 
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a«re liis servant, which is supposed to liave forthwith happened.* 
But as this would be the first instance in which Jesus had caused 
a cure to be wrought by his disciples, and the only one in which he 
commissions them immediately to perform a particular cure, how 
could this peculiar circumstance be silently presupposed in the other- 
wise detailed narrative of Luke ? Why, since this nan*ator is not 
sparing in spinning out the rest of the messenger's speech, does he 
stint the few words which would have explained all — the simple ad- 
dition after dnk ^^<f>, speak the ward, of ivl tuv fiaOjjTcJv^ to one of 
thy discipleSy or something similar ? But, above all, at the close of 
the narrative, where the result is told, this mode of interpretation 
falls into the greatest perplexity, not merely tlirough the silence of 
the narrator, but through his positive statement. Luke, namely, 
concludes with the information that when the friends of the centurion 
returned into the house, they found the servant already i*ecovered. 
Now, if Jesus had caused the cure by sending with the messengers 
one or more of his disciples, the patient could only begin gradually 
to be better after the disciples had come into the house with the 
messengers ; he could not have been already well on their arrival. 
Paulus indeed supposes tliat the messengers lingered for some time 
listening to the discourse of Jesus, and that thus the disciples ar- 
rived before them ; but how the former could so unnecessarily linger, 
and how the evangelist could have been silent on this point as well 
as on the commission of the disciples, he omits to explain. Whether 
instead of the disciples, we hold that which corres|X)nds on the side 
of Jesus to the soldiers of the centurion to be demons of disease, t 
ministering angels,t or merely the word and the curative power of 
Jesus ;§ in any case there remains to us a miracle wrought at a 
distance. 

This kind of agency on the part of Jesus is, according to the 
admission even of such commentators as have not generally any re- 
pugnance to the piiraculous, attended with special difficulty, because 
trom the want of the personal presence of Jesus, and its beneficial 
influence on the patient, we are deprived of every possibility of ren- 
dering the cure conceivable by means of an analogy observable in 
nature. I) Accordbig to Olshausen, indeed, this distant influence has 
its analogies ; namely, in animal magnetism.^ I will not directly 
contest this, but only point out the limits within which, so far as 
my knowledge extends, this phenomenon confines itself in the do- 
main of animal magnetism. According to our experience hitherto, 
the cases in which one person can exert an influence over another 
at a distance are only two : first, the magnetizcr or an individual 
in magnetic relation to him can act thus on the somnambule, but 
this distant action must always be preceded by immediate contact, — 

• Pauluf, exe«. Handbucb, 1. B. S. 710 f. ; NatQrliche Gcschichte, 2, S. 285 ff. 
t Clem, homil U. 21 ; Fritzache, in Mattb. 813. | Wetstein, N. T. 1, p. 849 ; comp. 
OUhausen, In loc. { K68ter, Immanuel, S. 195. Anm. || Lttcke, 1, S. 550. f Bibl. 
Comm. 1, S. 268. 
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a preliminary which is not supposed in the relation of Jesus to the 
patient in our narrative; secondly, such an influence is found to 
exist in persons who are themselves somnambules, or otherwise 
under a disordered state of the nerves ; neither of which descrip- 
tions can apply to Jesus. If thus such a cure of distant persons 
as is ascribed to Jesus in our narratives, far outsteps the extreme 
limits of natural causation, as exhibited in magnetism and the kin- 
dred phenomena ; then must Jesus have been, so far as the above 
narratives can lay claim to historical credit, a supernatural being. 
But before we admit him to have been so really, it is worth our 
while as critical inquirers to examine whether the narrative under 
consideration could not have arisen without any historical foundar 
tion ; especially as by the very fact of the various forms which it 
has taken in the different gospels it shows itself to contain legen- 
dary ingredients. And here it is evident that the miraculous cures 
of Jesus by merely touching the patient, such as we have examples 
of in that of the leper. Matt. viii. 3, and in that of the blind men. 
Matt. ix. 29, might by a natural climax rise., first into the cure 
of j^rsons when in his presence, by a mere word, as in the case 
of the demoniacs, of the lepers Luke xvii. 14, and other sufferers; 
and then into the cure even of the absent by a word ; of which 
there is a strongly marked precedent in the Old Testament. In 
2 Kings V. 9 ff. we read that when the Syrian general Naaman 
came before the dwelling of the prophet Elisha that he might be 
cured of his leprosy, the prophet came not out to meet him, but 
sent to him by a servant the direction to wash himself seven times 
in the river Jordan. At this the Syrian was so indignant that he 
was about to return home without regarding the direction of the 
prophet. He liad expected, he said, that the prophet would come 
to him, and calling on his God, strike his hand over the leprous 
place; that without any personal procedure of this kind, the prophet 
merely directed him to go to the river Jordan and wash, dis- 
couraged and irritated him, since if water were the thing required, 
he might have had it better at home then here in Israel. By this 
Old Testament history we see what was ordinarily expected from a 
prophet, namely, that he should be able to cure when present by 
bodily contact ; tliat he could do so without contact, and at a dis- 
tance, was not presupposed. Elisha effected the cure of the leprous 
general in the latter manner (for the washing was not the cause of 
cure here, any more than in John ix., but the miraculous power 
of the prophet, who saw fit to annex its influence to this external 
act), and hereby proved himself a highly distinguished prophet: 
ought then the Messiah in this particular to fall short of the prophet ? 
Thus our New Testament narrative is manifested to be a necessary 
reflection of that Old Testament story. As, there, the sick person 
will not believe in the possibility of his cure unless the prophet 
comes out of his house ; so, here, according to one edition of the 
story, the applicant likewise doubts the possibility of a cure, unless 
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Jesus will come into his house ; according to the other editions, he 
is convinced of the power of Jesus to heal even without this ; and 
all agree that Jesus, like the prophet, succeeded in the performance 
of this especially difficult miracle. 



§ 99. CURES ON THE SABBATH. 

Jesus, according to the gospels, gave great scandal to the Jews 
by not seldom performing his curative miracles on the sabbath. One 
eicample of this is common to the three synoptical writers, two are 
peculiar to Luke, and two to John. 

In the narrative common to the three synoptical writers, two 
cases of supposed desecration of the sabbath are united ; the pluck- 
ing of the ears of com by the disciples (Matt. xii. 1. paralL), and 
the cure of the man with the withered hand by Jesus (v. 9 fF. par.). 
After the conversation which was occasioned by the plucking of the 
com, and which took place in the fields, the two first evangeUsts 
continue as if Jesus went from this scene immediately into the sy- 
nagogue of the same place, to which no special designation is given, 
and there, on the occasion of the cure of the man with the withered 
liand, again held a dispute on the observance of the sabbath. It 
is evident that these two histories were originally united only on 
account of the similarity in their tendency ; hence it is to the cre- 
dit of Luke, that he has expressly separated them chronologically 
by the words iv krepi^ oa[i(idT(o^ on another sabbath.* The lurther 
inquiry, which narrative is here the more original ? we may dismiss 
with the observation, that if the question which Matthew puts into 
the mouth of the Pharisees, Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath days? 
is held up as a specimen of invented dialogue ;t we may with equal 
justice characterize in the same way the question lent to Jesus by 
the two intermediate evangelists; while their much praised} descrip- 
tion of Jesus calling to the man to stand forth in the midst, and 
then casting reproving glances around, may be accused of having 
the air of dbramatic fiction. 

The narratives all agree in representing the affliction under which 
the patient laboured, as a xelp ^pa, or e^pofifUvTj. Indefinite as 
this expression is, it is treated too freely when it is understood, as 
by Paulus, to imply only that the hand was injured by heat,§ or 
even by a sprain, according to Venturini's supposition.il For when, 
in order to determine the signification in which this term is used in 
the New Testament we refer, as it is proper to do, to the Old Testa- 
ment, we find (1 Kings, xiii. 4.) a hand which, on being stretched 
out, i^pdvOrj (vypSjy described as incapable of being drawn back 
again, so that we must understand a lameness and rigidity of the 

* Schleiennacher, iiber den Lukas, S. 80 f. f Schncckenburger, tiber den Urspr., 
n. 1. t S. 50. X Schleiermacher, ut sup. § Exeg. Handb. 2, S. 48 ff. I NatarlidM 
Geschichte, 2, S. 421. 
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hand; and on a comparison of Mark ix. 18, where the (sxpression 
^paiveaOai to be withered or wasted away is applied to an epileptic, 
a drying up and shrinking of that member.* Now from the narra- 
tive before us a very plausible argument may be drawn in favour of 
the supposition, that Jesus employed natural means in the treatment 
of this and other diseases. Only such cures, it is said, were prohib- 
ited on the sabbath as were attended with any kind of labour ; thus, 
if the Pharisees, as it is here said, expected Jesus to transgress the 
sabbatical laws by effecting a cure, they must have known that he 
was not accustomed to cure by his mere word, but by medicaments 
and surgical operations. t As, however, a cure merely by means of 
a conjuration otherwise lawful, was forbidden on the sabbath, a fact 
which Paulus himself elsewhere adduces ;t as moreover there was a 
controversy between the schools of Hillel and Schammai, whether it 
were permitted even to administer consolation to the sick on the 
sabbath ;§ and as again, according to an observation of Paulus, the 
more ancient rabbins were stricter on the point of sabbatical observ- 
ance than those whose writings on this subject have come down to 
us ;|| so the cures of Jesus, even supposing that he used no natural 
means, might by captious Pharisees be brought under the category 
of violations of the sabbath. The principal objection to the ration- 
aUstic explanation, namely, the silence of the evangelists as to nat- 
ural means, Paulus believes -to be obviated in the present case by 
conceiving the scene thus : at that time, and in the synagogue, there 
was indeed no application of such means ; Jesus merely caused the 
hand to be shown to him, that he might see how far the remedies 
hitherto prescribed by him (which remedies however are still a bare 
assumption) had been serviceable, and he then found that it was 
completely cured ; for the expression dnoKaTeaTddi], used by all the 
narrators, impUes a cure completed previously, not one suddenly 
effected in the passing moment. It is true that the context seems 
to require this interpretation, since the outstretching of the hand 
prior to the cure would appear to be as little possible, as in 1 Kings 
xiii. 4. the act of drawing it back : nevertheless the evangelists give 
us only the word of Jesus as the source of the cure, not natural 
means, which are the gratuitous addition of expositors.! 

Decisive evidence, alike for the necessity of viewing this as a 
miraculous cure, and for the possibility of explaining the origin of 
the anecdote, is to be obtained by a closer examination of the Ohi 
Testament narrative already mentioned, 1 Kings xiii. 1 ff. A prophet 
out of Judah threatened Jeroboam, while offering incense on his 
idolatrous altar, with the destruction of the altar and the overthrow 
of his false worship ; the king with outstretched hand commanded 
that this prophet of evil should be seized, when suddenly his hand 
dried up so that he could not draw it again towards him, and the 

* Winor, bibL Realwr. 1, S. 79G. f Paulas, at sup. S. 49, 54 ; Kdster, Immanuel, 
8. 185 f: ^ Ut sup. S. 83, ex Tract Schabbat. ^ Scbabbat, f. 12, ap. Scbdttgen, i. p. 
123. I See the passage last cited. ^ Fritzscbe, in Matth. p. 427 ; in Marc. p. 79. 
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altar was rent. On the entreaty of the king, however, the prophet 
besought Jehovah for the restoration of the hand, and its full use was 
again granted.* Paulus also refers to this narrative in the same 
connexion, but only for the purpose of applying to it his natural 
method of explanation ; he observes tliat Jeroboam's anger may have 
produced a transient convulsive rigidity of the muscles and so forth, 
m the hand just stretched out with such impetuosity. But who 
does not see that we have a legend designed to glorify the monothe- 
istic order of prophets, and to hold up to infamy the Israelitish 
idolatry in the person of its founder Jeroboam ? The man of God 
denounces on the idolatrous altar quick and miraculous destruction ; 
tlie idolatrous king impiously stretches forth his hand against the 
man of God ; the hand is paralyzed, the idolatrous altar falls asunder 
into the dust, and only on the intercession of the prophet is the king 
restored. Who can argue about the miraculous and the natural in 
w^hat is so evidently a mythus ? And who can fail to perceive in 
our evangelical narrative an imitation of this Old Testament legend, 
except that agreeably to the spirit of Christianity the withering of 
the hand appears, not as a retributive miracle, but as a natural 
disease, and only its cure is ascribed to Jesus; whence also the 
outstretching of the hand is not, ^s in the case of Jeroboam, the 
criminal cause of the infliction, continued as a punishment, and the 
drawing of it back again a sign of cure ; but, on the contrary, the 
liand which had previously been drawn inwards, owing to disease, 
can after the completion of the cure be again extendea. That, in 
other instances, about that period, the power of working cures of 
this kind was in the East ascribed to the favourites of the gods, may 
l>e seen from a narrative already adduced, in which, together with 
the cure of blindness, the restoration of a diseased hand is attributed 

to Vespasian, t 

But this curative miracle does not appear independently and as 
an object by itself: the history of it hinges on the fact that the cure 
was wrought on the Sabbath, and the point of the whole lies in thjB 
words by which Jesus vindicates hi^ activity in healing on the sab- 
bath against the Pharisees. In Luke and Mark this defence consists 
in the question. Is it lawful to do good 07i the sabbath days^ or to 
do evil, to save life or to destroy it ? in Matthew, in a part of this 
question, together with the aphorism on saving the sheep which 
might fall into the pit on the sabbath. Luke, who has not this say- 
ing on the present occasion, places it (varied by the substitution of 
woq r\ 3ov^^ an ass or an ox for irpStiarov sheep^ and of <t>p^apj well 
or pit for pdOwog^ ditch,) in connexion with the cure of an vSpGrniKo^ 
a inan who had the dropsy (xiv, 5.) ; a narrative which has in 

♦ 1 Kings xiii, 4, LXX : koL l6oif Matth. xii. 10: koI IM (iv^puTTOf ffv 

i^pav&if ii xelp airov. t^ ;t''pa ^wv ^p«v (Mark, k^pofifjivriv), 

6: Kol imoTpe^lfe ri^ x^P^ ^^ P^^tke^ 13: tore Xiyn T(f> uvdpCmtt) iKTecvov t^ 

• ^ • * A «% <k 
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general a striking similarity to the one under consideration. Jesus 
takes food in the house of one of the chief Pharisees, where, as in 
the other instance in the synagogue, he is watched (liere, fjoav Trapa- 
rripov^evoi, there, naperripovvy A dropsical person is present ; as, 
there, a man with a withered hand. In the synagogue, according to 
Matthew, the Pharisees ask Jesus, el e^ean roJg aaPPaxji Oepaneveiv ; 
Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath days f .According to Mark and 
Luke, Jesus aks them whether it he laxrful to save nfe^ &c, : so, 
here, he asks them, eZ tfcort t^ aaPPdro) Oepaneveiv ; Is it laxoful to 
heal on the sabbath f whereupon in both histories the interrogated 
parties ai*e silent (in that of the withered hand, Mark : ol 61 loioj-nuiv ; 
in that of the dropsical patient, Luke : ol 6e rjavxaaavV Lastly, in 
both histories we have the saying about the animal fallen into a pit, 
in the one as an epilogue to the cure, in the other (that of Matthew) 
as a prologue. A natural explanation, which has not been left un- 
tried even with this cure of the dropsy,* seems more than usually a 
vain labour, where, as in this case, we have before us no particular 
narrative, resting on its own historical basis, but a mere variation 
on the theme of the sabbath cures, and the text on the endangered 
domestic animal, which might come to one (Matthew) in connexion 
with the cui-e of a withered hand, to anotlier (Luke) with the cure 
of a dropsical patient, and to a third in a different connexion still ; 
for there is yet a third story of a miraculous cure with which a simi- 
lar saying is associated. Luke, namely, narrates (xiii. 10 if.) the 
cure of a woman bowed down by demoniacal influence, as having 
been performed by Jesus on the sabbath ; when to the indignant re- 
monstrance of the ruler of the synagogue, Jesus replies by asking, 
whether every one does not loose his ox or ass from the stall on the 
sabbath, and lead him away to watering? a question which is un- 
deniably a variation of the one given above. So entirely identical 
does this history appear with the one last named, that Schlcier- 
macher comes to this conclusion : since in the second there is no 
reference to the first, and since consequently the repetition is not ex- 
cused by confession, the two passages Luke xiii. 10, and xiv. 5, can- 
not have been written one after the other by the same author. t 

Thus we have here, not tliree different incidents, but only three 
different frames in which legend has preserved the memorable and 
tlioroughly popular aphorism on the domestic animal, to be rescued 
or tended on the sabbath. Yet, unless we would deny to Jesus so 
original and appropriate an argument, tliere nmst lie at the founda- 
tion a cure of some kind actually performed by him on the sabbath; 
not, however, a miraciJous one. We have seen that Luke unites the 
saying with the cui'C of a demoniacal patient : now it might have 
been uttered by Jesus on the occasion of one of those cures of de- 
moniacs of which, under certain limitations, we have admitted the 
natural possibility. Or, when Jesus in cases of illness among his 
followers applied the usual medicaments without regard to the sab- 

* Paalu?, exeg. llanUb. 2, S. 341 f. f Ut sup. S. 19C. 
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bath, he may have found this appeal to the practical sense of men 
needjful for his vindication. Or lastly, if there be some truth in the 
opinion of rationalistic commentators that Jesus, according to the 
oriental and more particularly the Essene custom, occupied himself 
with the cure of the body as well as of the soul, he may, when com- 
plying with a summons to the former work on the sabbatli, have had 
occasion for such an apology. But in adopting this last supposition, 
we must not, with these commentators, seek in the particular super- 
natural cures which the Gospels narrate, the natural reality ; on the 
contrary, we must admit that this is totally lost to us, and that the 
supernatural has usurped its place.* Further, it cannot have been 
cures in general with which that saying of Jesus was connected ; 
but any service performed by him or his disciples which might be 
regarded as a rescuing or preservation of life, and which was accom- 
panied by external labour, might in his position with respect to the 
Pharisaic party, furnish an occasion for such a defence. 

Of the two cures on the sabbath narrated in the fourth gospel, 
one has already been considered with the cures of the blind ; the 
other (v. 1 if.) might have been numbered among the cures of para- 
lytics, but as the patient is not so designated, it was admissible to 
reserve it for our present head. In the porches of the pool of 
Bethesda in Jerusalem, Jesus found a man who, as it subsequently 
appears, had been lame for thirty-eight years; this sufferer he 
enables by a word to stand up and carry home his bed, but, as it 
was the sabbath, he thus draws down on himself the hostility of 
the Jewish hierarchy. Woolstonf and many later writers have 
thought to get clear of this history in a singular manner, by the 
supposition that Jesus here did not cure a real sufferer but merely 
unmasked a hypocritcf The sole reason which can with any 
plausibility be urged in favour of this notion, is that the cured man 
points out Jesus to his enemies as the one who had commanded 
him to carry his bed on the sabbath (v. 15 ; comp. 11 ff.), a circum- 
stance which is only to be explained on the ground that Jesus had 
enjoined what was unwelcome. But that notification to the Phari- 
sees might equally be given, either with a friendly intention, as in 
the case of the man bom blind (John ix. 11. 25.), or at least with 
the innocent one of devolving the defence of the alleged violation of 
the sabbath on a strono:er than himself § The evangelist at least 
^ves it as his opinion that the man was really afflicted, and suffered 
irom a wearisome disease, when he describes him as having had 
an infirmity thirty-eight years^ rpiaKovra koI dfcrcj en] ex<^v tv rij 
aadeveia (v. 5): for the forced interpretation once put on this pas- 
sage by Paulus, referring the thirty-eight years to the man's age, 
and not to the duration of his disease, he has not even himself 

* Winer (bibU RealwOrterbuch, 1, S. 706) says : We should be contented to refrain 
from seeking a natural explanation in individual cases (of the cures of Jesus), and ever 
bear in mind that the l>ani8hment of the miraculous out of the agency of Jesus can never 
be effected so long as the ffotpels are regarded historicalfg, f Disc 3. X I'auIus, Coniuu 
4, & 263 d*. L. J. 1, a. & 208 ff. { Vid. LQcke and Tholuck, in loc. 
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ventured to reproduce.* On this view of the incident it is also im- 
possible to explain what Jesus says to the cured man on a subse- 
quent meeting (v. 14) : Behold thou art inade whole ; sin no more 
lest a worse thing come unto thee. Even Paulus is compelled by 
these words to admit that tlie man had a real infirmity, though 
only a trifling one : — in other words he is compelled to admit the 
inadequacy oi the idea on which his explanation of the incident is 
based, so that here again we retain a miracle, and that not of 
the smallest. 

In relation to the historical credibility of tlie narrative, it may 
certainly be held remarkable that so important a sanative institution 
as Bethcsda is described to be by John, is not mentioned either by 
Joscphus or the rabbins, especially if the popular belief connected 
a miraculous cure with this pool :t but this affords nothing decisive. 
It is true that in the description of the pool there lies a fabulous 
I)opular notion, which appears also to have been received by the 
>vriter (for even if v. 4 be spurious, something similar is contained 
in the words Kfvrjoig rov vdarog, v. 3, and rapaxOfjt v. 7). But this 
proves nothing against the truth of the narrative, since even an 
eye-witness and a disciple of Jesus may have shared a vulgar error. 
To make credible, however, such a fact as that a man who had 
been lame eight-and-thirty years, so that he was unable to walk, 
and completely bed-ridden, should have been perfectly cured by a 
word, the supposition of psychological influence will not suflice, for 
the man had no knowledge whatever of Jesus, v. 13 ; nor will any 
physical analogy, such as magnetism and the like, serve the pur- 
pose : but if such a result really happened, we must exalt that by 
which it happened above all the limits of the human and the nat- 
ural. On the other hand, it ought never to have been thought a 
difficulty} that from among the multitude of the infirm waiting in 
the porches of the pool, Jesus selected one only as. the object of his 
curative power, since the cure of him whose suiTerings had been of 
the longest duration was not only particularly adapted, but also 
sufficient, to glorify the miraculous power of the Messiah. Never- 
theless, it is this very trait which suggests a suspicion that the 
narrative has a mythical character. On a great theatre of disease, 
crowded with all kinds of sufferers, Jesus, tlie exalted and miracu- 
lously gifted physician, appears and selects the one who is afflicted 
with the most obstinate malady, that by his restoration he may 
present the most brilliant proof of his miraculous power. We have 
already remarked that the fourth gospel, instead of extending the 
curative agency of Jesus over large masses and to a great variety 
of diseases, as the synoptical gospels do, concentrates it on a few 
cases which pro{X)rtionately gain in uitensity: thus here, in the 
narrative of the cure of a man who had been lame thirty-eight 
years, it has far surpassed all the synoptical accounts of cures per- 

* Comp with Comm. 4, S. 200, his Leben Jesu, 1, a, & 208. f Bretachneider, 

ProUb. S. ^X t As by Hase, L. J. § 92. 
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formed on persons with diseased limbs, among whom the longest 
sufferer is described in Luke xiii. 11, only as a woman who had 
had a spirit of infirmity eighteen years. Without doubt the fourth 
evangelist had received some intimation (though, as we liave gather- 
ed from other parts of his history, it was far from precise) ot cures 
of this nature performed by Jesus, especially of that wrought on 
the paralytic, Matt ix'. 2 ff. paralL, for the address to the patient, 
and the result of the cure are in this narrative in John almost 
verbally the same as in that case, especially according to Mark's 
account,* There is even a vestige in this history of John, of the 
circumstance that in the synoptical narrative the cure appears in the 
light of a forgiveness of sins ; for as Jesus in the latter consoles the 
patient, before the cure, with the assurance, thy sins are forgiven 
thee^ so in the former, he warns him, after tlie cure, in the words, 
«n no inore^ &c. For the rest, this highly embellished history of 
a miraculous cure was represented as happening on the sabbath, 
probably because the command to take up the bed which it con- 
tained appeared the most suitable occasion for the reproach of vio- 
lating the sabbath. 

S 100. RESUSCITATIONS OF THE DEAD. 

The evangelists tell us of tliree instances in which Jesus recalled 
the dead to life. One of these is common to the three synoptists, 
one belongs solely to Luke, and one to John. 

The instance which is common to the three first evangelists is 
the resuscitation of a girl, and is in all the three gospels united with 
the narrative of the woman who had an issue of blood (Matt. ix. 
18 f. 23— -26; Mark v. 22 ff. ;. Luke viii. 41 ff.). In the more 
precise designation of the girl and her father, the synoptical writers 
vary, Matthew introduces the father generally as dpx(^v el^ a cer- 
tain ruleTy without any name ; the two others as a rvler of the 
synagogue named Jairus: the latter moreover describes the girl as 
being twelve years old, and Luke states that she was the only child 
of her father ; particulars of which Matthew is ignorant. A more 
important difference is, that according to Matthew the ruler in the 
first instance speaks of his daughter to Jesus as being dead, and 
intreats him to restore her to life ; whereas according to the two 
other evangelists, he left her while yet living, though on the point 
of death, that he might fetch Jesus to avert her actual decease, and 
first when Jesus was on the way with him, people came out of his 
house with the information that his daughter had in the mean time 

♦ Mark li. 9 : (W korw eiKC^ntrepou, John v. 8 : iyeipcu, apov rdv Kpapparw 

tiiretv ^ h'H^ '^ ^H^ ^^ ^^ '^^^ <'^i '"^ ireptiruTiU 

8arw Koi frcpcirarec; 

11: — tynpaif xal upov rbv KpuQ^arw oov 
>cdl ^naye e/f rdv cIkw am. 

12 : «a? hyep&v ri^^«f, Kai upac rdv xpu^- 9 : icai ei/droc tytvero ifytbc 6 SofdpuinCt 
fioTcv i^^cv ivavriav iruvnjv, Koi ^pt rdv Kpujiparov ainw xai ireptenum, 

34 
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expired, so that to trouble Jesus further was in vain. The circum- 
stances of the resuscitation also are differently described, for Mat- 
thew knows not that Jesus, as the other evangelists state, took with 
him only his tliree most confidential disciples as witnesses. Some 
theologians, Storr for example, have thought these divergencies so 
important, that they have supposed two different cases in which, 
among other similar circumstances, the daughter, in one case of a 
civil ruler (Matthew), in the other of a ruler of the synagogue named 
Jairus (Mark and Luke), was raised from the dead by Jesus.* But 
that, an Storr supposes, and as it is inevitable to suppose on his 
view, Jesus not only twice resuscitated a girl, but also on both 
these occasions, healed a woman with an issue immediately before, 
is a coincidence which does not at all gain in probability by the 
vague observation of Storr, that it is quite possible for very similar 
things to happen at different times. If then it must be admitted 
that the evangelists narrate only one event, the weak attempt to 
give perfect agreement to their narratives should be forborne. For 
neither can the expression of Matthew dprc ireXevTrfae mean, as 
Kuin5l maintains,t est morti proxitna, nor can that of Mark, . 
laxdro)^ ^;^«, or of Luke dniOvrjaKe^ imply that death had already 
taken place : not to mention that according to both, the fact of the 
death is subsequently announced to the father as something new.f 
Our more modem critics have wisely admitted a divergency be- 
tween the accounts ; in doing which they have unanimously given 
the palm of superior accuracy to the intermediate evangelists. Borne 
are lenient towards Matthew, and only attribute to his mode of 
narration a brevity which might belong even to the representa- 
tion of an eye-witness ;§ while others regard this want of particu- 
larity as an indication that the first gospel had not an apostolic 
origin. II Now that Mark and Luke give the name of the applicant, 
on which Matthew is silent, and also that they determine liis rank 
more precisely than the latter, will just as well bear an unfavourable 
construction for them, as the usual favourable one ; since the desig- 
nation of persons by name, as we have before remarked, is not seldom 
an addition of the later legend. For example, the woman >vith the 
issue first receives the name of Veronica in the tradition of John 
Malala;f the Canaanitish woman that of Justa in the Clementine 
Homilies ;** and the two thieves crucified with Jesus, the names of 
Gestas and Demas in the gospel of Nicodemus.tt Luke's iwvoyevfj^ 
{one only daughter) only serves to make the scene more touching, 

* Ueber den Zweck dcs Evang. and der Briefe Joh. 8. 851 ff. 

f Comm« in Matth* p, 263i Observe his argumentation : verfta [N. B. Mattha€i'\ : 
6(m ireXeifTriaev, non posstttU Icitine reddi : jam mortua est : nam, auctore [ N. B. JL u c a ] 
j^tri adhuc cum Christo coU(Hptenti nunti^al temUy filiam jam tx^pitxtue ; ergo [^auctort 
Jfatthaeof] nondum mortua erat, cum pater ad Jesum accederet. X Compare, on tha 
subject of these vain attemps at reconciliation, Schleiermacher, Qber den Lukaa, S. 132. 
and Fritz8ch3, in Matth. p. 847 f. { Olshausen, in loc. || Schleiermacher. ut sup. & 
181 ft.; Schulz, fll>er das Altendmabl, S. 31G f. ^ Vid. Fabridus, Cod. Apocr. N. T. 
2, p. 449 ft *♦ HomU. ii. 10. ff Cup. x. 
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and the erwv 66d€Ka twelve years of a^ he, and after him Mark, 
might have borrowed from the history of the woman with the issue. 
The divergency that, according to Matthew, the maiden is spoken 
of in the first instance as dead, according to the two otlicrs as only 
dying, must have been considered very superficially by those who 
have thought it possible to turn it in accordance with our own rule 
to the disadvantage of Matthew, on the ground that his representa- 
tion serves to aggrandize the miracle. For in both the other gospels 
the death of the girl is subsequently announced, and its being sup- 
posed in l^Iatthew to have occurred a few moments earlier is no 
aggrandizement of the miracle. Nay, it is the reverse ; for the mirac- 
luous power of Jesus appears greater in the former, not indeed 
objectively, but subjectively, because it is heightened by contrast 
and surprise. There, where Jesus is in the first instance intreated 
to restore the dead to life, he does no more than what was desired 
of him ; here, on the contrary, where supplicated only for the cure 
of a sick person, he actually brings that person to life again, he does 
more than the interested parties seek or understand. There, where 
the power of awaking the dead is presupposed by the father to belong 
to Jesus, the extraordinary nature of such a power is less marked 
than here, where the father at first only presupposes the power of 
healing the sick, and when death has supervened, is diverted from 
any further hope. In the description of the arrival and the conduct 
of Jesus in the house where the corpse lay, Matthew's brevity is at 
least clearer than tlie diffuse accounts of the two other evangelists. 
Matthew tells us that Jesus, having reached the house, put forth 
the minstrels already assembled for the fiineral, together with the 
rest of the crowd, on the ground that there would be no funeral 
there ; this is perJFectly intelligible. But Mark and Luke tell us 
besides that he excluded his disciples also, with the exception of 
three, from the scene about to take place, and for this it is difficult 
to discover a reason. That a greater number of spectators would 
have been physically or psychologically an impediment to the resus- 
citation, can only be said on the supposition that the event was a 
natural one. Admitting the miracle, the reason for the exclusion can 
only be sought in the want of fitness in the excluded parties, w^hom 
however, the sight of such a miracle would surely have been the very 
means to benefit. But we must not omit to observe that the two 
later synoptists, in opposition to the concluding statement of Mat- 
thew that the fame of this event went abroad in the whole land, rep- 
resent Jesus as enjoining the strictest silence on the witnesses : so 
that on the whole it rather appears that ilark and Luke regarded 
the incident as a mystery, to which only the nearest relatives and 
the most favoured disciples were admitted. Ijastly, the difference 
on which Schulz insists as favourable to the second and third evan- 
gelist, namely, that while Matthew makes Jesus simply take the 
maiden by the hand, they have preserved to us the words which he 
at the same time uttered, the former even in the original language; — 
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can either have no weight at all, or it must fall into the opposite 
scale. For that Jesus, if he said anything when recalling a girl to 
life, made use of some such words as ^ ttoi^ kyeipov, maiden^ I say 
unto t/iee^ arise^ the most remote narrator might imagine, and to 
regard the raXiBd, KovfJiL of lilark as an indication that this evangelist 
drew from a peculiarly original source, is to forget the more simple 
supposition that he translated these words from the Greek of his 
informant for the sake of presenting the life-giving word in its orig- 
inal foreign garb, and thus enhancing its mysteriousness, as we have 
before observed with reference to the ^^a^rf in the cure of the deaf 
man. After what we have seen we shall willingly abstain from 
finding out whether the individual who originally famished the nar- 
rative in Luke were one of the three confidential disciples, and 
whether the one who originally related it, also put it into writing : 
a task to which only the acumen of Schleiermacher is equaL* 

In relation to the facts of the case, the natural interpretation 
speaks with more than its usual confidence, under the persuasion 
that it has on its side the assurance of Jesus himself, that the maiden 
was not really dead, but merely in a sleep-like swoon ; and not only 
rationalists, like Paulus, and semirationalists, like Schleiermacher, 
but also decided supranaturalists, like Olshausen, believe, on the^ 
strength of that declaration of Jesus, that this was no resuscitation 
of the dead.t The last-named commentator attaches especial im- 
portance to the antithesis in the speech of Jesus, and because the 
words ovK, dnidave, is not dead, are followed by dXXd Kadevdet, InU 
sleepethy is of opinion that the former expression cannot be inter- 
preted to mean merely, she is not dead, since I have resolved to 
restore her to life, strange criticism, — for it is precisely this addition 
which shows that she was only not dead, in so &r as it was in the 
power of Jesus to recall her to life. Reference is also made to the 
declaration of Jesus concerning Lazarus, John xL 14, A^d^apog dniOave, 
Lazarus is dead, which is directly the reverse of the passage in 
question, ovk dniOave rb Kopdaiov the damsel is riot dead. But Je- 
sus had before said of Lazarus, avrq ^ daOiveia ovk iari npbg Odvarov, 
this sickness is not unto death (v. 4.), and Ad^apog v <l>lkog i^Mv kskoI- 
fiTjrai, our friend Lazarus sleepeth (v. 11). Thus in the case of 
Lazarus also, who was really dead, we have just as direct a denial 
of death, and affirmation of mere sleep, as in the narrative before us. 
Hence Fritzsche is undoubtedly right when he paraphrases the words 
of Jesus in our passage as follows \puellam nejpro mortua habetote^ 
sed dormire extstimatote, quippe in vitam mox redituravu More- 
over, Matthew, subsequently (xi. 5) makes Jesus say, vcicpol tyei- 
povToi, the dead are raised up; and as he mentions no other instance 

* Ut sap, S.429. f Paulus, excg. Handb. 1. B. 8. 526, 31 t; Schleiennacher, nt 
fup. S. 132 ; Olshausen, 1, 8. 327. Even Neander does not express himself deckledljr 
against this interpretation of the words of Jesus ; while with regard to the girFs real con- 
dition, he thinks the supposition of a merely apparent death probable. L. J. Chr. & 843. 
Comp. 333. f. 
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of resuscitation by Jesus, he must apparently have had this in his 
mind.* 

But apart from the false interpretation of the words of Jesus, 
this view of the subject has many difficulties. That in many dis- 
eases conditions may present themselves which have a deceptive re- 
semblance to death, or that in the indifferent state of medical science 
among the Jews of that age especially, a swoon might easily be mis- 
taken for death, is not to be denied. But how was Jesus to know 
tiiat there was such a merely apparent death in this particuliar case? 
However minutely the father detailed to him the course of the dis- 
ease, nay, even if Jesus were acquainted beforehand with the par- 
ticular circumstances of the eirPs illness (as the natural explanation 
supposes) : we must still ask, how could he build so much on this 
information as, without having seen the girl, and in contradiction to 
the assurance of the eye-witnesses, decidedly to declare that she was 
not dead, according to the rationalistic interpretation of his words ? 
This would have been rashness and folly to boot, unless Jesus had 
obtained certain knowledge of the true state of the case in a super- 
natural way :t to admit which, however, is to abandon the natural- 
istic point of view. To return to the explanation of Paulus ; be- 
tween the expressions, kitpdrqae rrj^ x^^P^ avrrj^, he took Iter by the 
handj and ijyepdri rb KopdoLoi^ the maid arose^ expressions which 
are closely enough connected in Matthew, and are still more inse- 
parably linked by the words evSicjg and Trapaxpfjfui in the other two 
gospels, he inserts a course of medical treatment, and Venturini can 
even specify the different restoratives which were applied. f Against 
such arbitrary suppositions, Olshausen justly maintains that in the 
opinion of the evangelical narrator the lite-giving word of Jesus, (and 
we might add, the touch of his hand, furnished with divine power,) 
was the means of restoring the girl to life. 

In the case of resuscitation narrated by Luke alone (vii. 11 ff.) 
the natural explanation has not such a handle as was presented by 
the declaration of Jesus in the narrative just considered. Never- 
theless, the rationalistic commentators take courage, and rest their 
hopes mainly on the circumstance that Jesus speaks to the young 
man lying in the coffin (v. 14). Now, say they, no one woidd speak 
to a dead person, but only to such an one as is ascertained or guessed 
to be capable of hearing. § But this rule would prove that all the 
dead whom Cluist will raise at the last day are only apparcntly dead, 
as otherwise they could not hear his voice, which it is expressly said 
they will do (John v. 28; comp. 1 Thess. iv. 16); it would there- 
fore prove too much. Certainly one who is spoken to must be su|> 
posed to hear, and in a certain sense to be living ; but in the present 
instance this holds only in so far as the voice of him who quickens 
the dead can penetrate even to the ears from which life has departed. 

* Conip. D« Wette exeg. Iliuidb. 1, 1, S. 95 ; WeUse, die ev. Geschichte, 1, S. 503. 
t Cotnp. Meander, U J. S. 342. | Matttrlicbe Geschichte, 2, S. 212. { Paulua, exeg. 
UandU 1. B. S. 716, Anm. and 719 t 
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We must indeed admit the possibility that with the bad custom 
which prevailed among the Jews of burying their dead a few hours 
after their decease, a merely apparent corpse might easily be carried 
to the grave;* but all by which it is attempted to show that this 
possibility was here a reality, is a tissue of fictions. In order to 
explain how Jesus, even without any intention to perform a miracle, 
came to join the funeral procession, and how the conjecture could 
occur to him tliat the individual about to be buried was not really 
dead, it is first imagined that the two processions, that of the funeral 
and that of the companions of Jesus, met precisely under the gate 
of the city, and as they impeded each other, lialted for a wliile : — 
directly in opposition to the text, which makes the bearers first stand 
still when Jesus touches the bier. Affected by the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, which he had learned during the pause in his 
progress, Jesus, it is said, approached the mother, and not with any 
reference to a resurrection which he intended to effect, but merely 
as a consolatory address, said to her, Weep noL^ But what an empty, 
presuming comforter would he be, who, when a mother was about 
to consign her only son to the grave, should forbid her even the re- 
lief of tears, without offering to her either real help by recalling the 
departed one, or ideal, by suggesting grounds for consolation ! Now 
the latter Jesus does not attempt : hence unless we would allow him 
to appear altogether heartless, he must be supposed to have resolved 
on tiie former, and for this he in fact makes every preparation, de- 
signedly touching the bier, and causing the bearers to stand still. 
Here, before the reanimating word of Jesus, the natural explanation 
inserts the circumstance tliat Jesus observed some sign of life in the 
youth, and on this, either immediately or after a previous application 
of njpdicaments,} spoke tlie words, which helped completely to awake 
him. But setting aside the fact tiiat those intervening measures are 
only interpolated into the text, and that the strong words : veaviaics, 
aol Afiyw, lyipBrjri. Young man, I say unto thee arise ! resemble 
rather the authoritative command of a miracle worker than the at- 
tempt of a physician to restore animation ; how, if Jesus were con- 
scious that the youth was alive when he met him, and was not first 
recalled to life by himself, could he with a good conscience receive 
the praise which, according to the narrative, the multitude lavished 
on him as a great prophet on account of this deed ? According to 
Paulus, he was himself uncertain how he ought to regard the result; 
but if he were not convinced that he ought to ascribe the result to 
himself, it was his duty to disclaim all praise on account of it ; and 
if he omitted to do this, his conduct places him in an equivocal light, 
in whicli he by no means appears in the other evangelical histories, 
so far as they are fairly interpreted. Thus here also we must ac- 
knowledge that the evangelist intends to narrate to us a miraculous 

* Paulus, exeg. llandb. ut sup. S. 723. Comp. De Wette, exeg.Haadb. 1. 2, S. 47. 
. t Thus Hase also, L. J. §. 87. 
\ Ventoriai, 2, S. 203. 
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resuscitation of the dead, and that according to him, Jesus also re- 
garded his deed as a miracle.* 

In the third history of a resurrection, which is j)eculiar to John 
(chap. xL), the resuscitated individual is neither just dead nor being 
caiiied to his grave, but has been already buried several days. Here 
one would have thought there was little hope of effecting a natural 
explanation ; but the arduousness of the task has only stimulated 
the ingenuity and industry of the rationalists in developing their 
conception of this narrative. We shall also see that together with 
the rigorously consequent mode of interpretation of the rational- 
ists, — ^which, maintaining the historical integrity of the evangelical 
narrative throughout, assumes the responsibility of explaining every 
part naturally, there has appeared another system, which distin- 
guishes certain features of the narrative as additions after the event, 
and is thus an advance towards the mythical explanation. 

The rationalistic expositors set out here from the same premises 
as in the former narrative, namely, that it is in itself possible for a 
man who lias lain in a tomb four days to come to life again, and 
that this possibility is strengthened in the present instance by the 
known custom of the Jews ; propositions which we shall not ab- 
stractedly controvert. From tins they proceed to a supposition which 
we perhaps ought not to let pass so easily,t namely, that from the 
messenger whom the sisters had sent with the news of their brother's 
illness, Jesus had obtained accurate information of the circumstances 
of the disease; and the answer which he gave to the messenger. 
This sickness is not unto deaths (v. 4,) is said to express, merely 
as an inference which he had drawn from the report of the messen- 
r, his conviction that the disease was not fatal. Such a view of 
lis friend's condition would certainly accord the best with his con- 
duct in remaining two days in tersea after the reception of the mes- 
sage (v. 6); since, according to that supposition, he coidd not regard 
his presence in Bethany as a matter of Urgent necessity. But how 
comes it that after the lapse of these two days, he not only resolves 
to journey thither (v. 8), but also has quite a different opinion of the 
state of Lazarus, nay, certain knowledge of his death, which he first 
obscurely (v. 10) and then plainly (v. 14) announces to his disciples? 
Here the thread of the natural explanation is lost, and the break is 
only rendered more conspicuous by the fiction of a second messen- 
ger,J after the lapse of two days, bringing word to Jesus that La- 
zarus liad expired in the interim. For the author of the gospel at 
least cannot have known of a second messenger, otherwise he must 
have mentioned him, since the omission to do so gives another as- 
pect to the whole narrative, obliging us to infer that Jesus had ob- 
tained information of the death of Lazarus in a supernatural manner. 

* Comp. Schleiennacher, ut snp. S. 103 C. f Paulus, Comm. 4, S. 535 ff. ; L. J. 
]. B. S. 55 ff. X ^^ ^b« translation of the text in his Leben Juu^ 2. B. S. 46, Paulus 
appears to suppose, besides the message mentioned in the gospel, three subsequent 
messages. 
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Jesus, when he had resolved to go to Bethany, said to the disciples, 
Jjozariis sUepetfiy but I go that I may awake him out of sleep 
(jceKolfifiTcu — e^nvlau) — v. 11); this the naturalists explain by the 
supposition that Jesus must in the same way have gathered from 
the statements of the messengers who announced the death of La- 
zarus, that the latter was only in a state of lethargy. But we can 
as little here as in a former case impute to Jesus the foolish pre- 
sumption of giving, before he had even seen the alleged corpse, the 
positive assurance that he yet lived.* From this point of view, it 
is also a difficulty that Jesus says to his disciples (v. 15) Jam glad 
for your sakea that I was not there^ to the intent ye m^ay believe 
(Iva marevoTjTey Paulus explains these words to imply that Jesus 
feared lest the death, had it happened in his presence, might have 
shaken their faith in him ; but, as Gablerf has remarked, mareviM} 
cannot mean merely the negative: not to lose faith, which woidd 
rather have been expressed by a phrase such as : h'a fi^ kKXetrrq rj 
itloTiq vfuov^ that your faith fail not (see Luke xxii. 32.) ; and 
moreover we nowhere find that the idea which the disciples formed 
of Jesus as the ]\Iessiah was incompatible with the death of a roan, 
or, more correctly, of a friend, in his presence. 

From the arrival of Jesus in Bethany the evangelical narrative 
is somewhat more favourable to the natural explanation. It is true 
that Martha's address to Jesus (v. 21 fX Ijora, if thou hadst bee?i 
here, 7ny brother had not died, but I know that even now, what- 
soever thou wilt a^k of God, he will give it thee, <UAd ko} vvv oida, 
&Tij 5aa dv alrfjcrQ rbv Oehv^ Siiaei aoi b Beb^, appears evidently to ex- 
press the hope that Jesus may be able even to recall the dead one 
to life. However, on the assurance of Jesus which follows. Thy 
brother shall' rise again, dvatrrrjaeTcu b d6eX4>6^ aov, she answers de- 
spondingly, Yes, at the last day. This is certainly a help to the 
natural explanation, for it seems retrospectively to give to the above 
declaration of Martha (v. 22) the general sense, that even now, al- 
though he has not preserved the life of her brother, she believes 
Jesus to be him to whom God grants all that he desires, that is, 
the favourite of the Deity, the J^Iessiah. But the expression which 
Martha there uses is not marevG) but o2<5a, and the turn of phrase : 
I know that this will happen if thou only ^villest it to be so, is a 
common but indirect form of petition, and is here the more unmis- 
takeable, because the object of the entreaty is clearly indicated by 
the foregoing antithesis. Martha evidently means. Thou hast not 
indeed prevented the death of our brother, but even now it is not 
too late, for at thy prayer God will restore him to thee and us. 
Martha's change of mind, from the hope which is but indirectly ex- 
pressed in her first reply (v. 24) to its extinction in the second, can- 
not be held very surj)rising in a woman who here and elsewhere 

• Comp. C. Ch. Flatt, etwas lur Vertheidigung des Wundere der Wiederbelebang 
des Lazarus, in SUskinds Magazin, 14 tea Stuck, S. 93 ff. f Journal fUr auserlcsene 
theol Literatur, 8, 2, S. 261. Anm. 
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manifests a very hasty disposition, and it is in the present case suf- 
ficiently explained by the form of the foregoing assurance of Jesus 
(v. 23), Martha had expected that Jesus would reply to her indirect 
prayer by a decided promise of its fulfilment, and when he answers 
quite generally and with an expression which it was usual to apply 
to the resurrection at the last day {dvaaTTJoercu), she gives a half- 
impatient, half-desponding reply.* But that general declaration of 
Jesus, as well as the yet more indefinite one (v. 25 f ), Tarn the re- 
surrection and the life^ is thought favourable to the rationalistic 
view: Jesus, it is said, was yet far from the expectation of an extra- 
ordinary result, hence he consoles Martha merely with the general 
hope that he, the Messiah, would procure for those who believed in 
him a future resiUTCCtion and a Hfe of blessedness. As however 
Jesus had before (v. 11) spoken confidently to his disciples of awak- 
ing Lazarus, he must then have altered his opinion in the interim — 
a change for which no cause is apparent. Further, when (v. 40) 
Jesus is about to awake Lazarus, he says to Martha, /Said I not unto 
thee that if thou xoouldet believe thou shouldst see the glory of 
God? evioently alluding to v. 23, in which therefore he must have 
meant to predict the resurrection which he was going to effect. That 
he does not declare tliis distinctly, and that he again veils the scarcely 
uttered promise in relation to the brother (v. 25) in general promises 
for the believing, is the effect of design, the object of which is to try 
the faith of Martha, and extend her sphere of thought.f 

When Mary at length comes out of the house with her compan- 
ions, her weeping moves Jesus hitnsclf to tears. To this circum- 
stance the natural interpretation appeals with unusual confidence, 
asking whether if he were already certain of his friend's resurrection, 
he would not have approached his grave with the most fervent joy, 
since he was conscious of being able to call him again living from 
the grave in the next moment ? In this view the words ^ve/Jp</ii}(TaTo 
(v. 33) and ifiPpiiuljiievog (v. 38) are understood of a forcible repres- 
sion of the sorrow caused by the death of his friend, which subse- 
quently found vent in tears {(tddKpvoev), But both by its etymology, 
according to which it signifiesyr^m^r^ i?i aliquem or in se^ and by 
the analogy of its use in the New Testament, where it appears only 
in the sense of increpare aliquem (Matt. ix. 30 ; Mark L 43 ; xiv. 
5.), IfiflpifMadai is determined to imply an emotion of anger, not of 
sorrow ; where it is united, not with the dative of another person, 
but with Ta> irveviuiTi and iv iatrri^, it must be understood of a silent, 
suppressed displeasure. This sense would be very appropriate in 
V. 38, where it occurs the second time ; for in the foregoing obser- 
vation of the Jews, Coidd not this raan^ wlw opened the eyes of 
the blind^ have caused that even this man should not have died? 
there lies an intimation that they were scandalized^ the prior con- 
duct of Jesus perj)lexing them as to his present demeanour, and vice 

* FUtt, ut sap. 102 f. ; De WcUe, in loc; Neander, S. 351 f. f Flatt, at sap.; 
Liicke, Tholuck and De Wette, in loc. 
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versa. But where the word kfiPpifJMaOcu is first used v. 33, the gen- 
eral weeping seems to have been likely to excite in Jesus a mdan' 
choly, rather than an angry emotion : yet even here a strong disap- 
proval of the want of faith (d^yomoria) which was manifested was 
not impossible. That Jesus then himself broke out into tears, only 

E roves that his indignation against the faithless generation around 
im dissolved into melancholy, not that melancholy was his emotion 
from the beginning. Lastly, that the Jews (v. 36) in relation to the 
tears which Jesus shed, said among themselves, JSeAold^ how he 
loved him ! appears to be rather against than for those who regard 
the emotion of Jesus as sorrow for the death of his friend, and sym- 
pathy with the sisters ; for, as the character of the narrative of John 
in general would rather lead us to expect an opposition between the 
real import of the demeanour of Jesus, and the interpretation put 
upon it by the spectators, so in particular the Jews in this gospel 
are always those who either misunderstand or pervert the words and 
actions of Jesus. It is true that the mild character of Jesus is 
urged, as inconsistent with the harslmess which displeasure on his 
part at the very natural weeping of Mary and the rest would imply ;* 
but such a mode of thinking is by no means foreign to the Christ 
of John's gospel. He who gave to tlie fiaoi^icbg, when preferring the 
inoffensive request that he would come to liis house and heal his 
son, tlic rebuke, JExcejpt ye see signs and wonders ye wiU not be- 
lieve; he who, when some of his disciples murmured at the hard 
doctrines of the sixth chapter, assailed them with the cutting ques- 
tions. Doth this offend youf and Will ye also go away? (v. 61, 
57.); he who repidsed his own mother, when at the wedding at Cana 
she complained to him of the want of wine, with the harsh reply, 
What have I to do with thee^ Woman? (ii. 4.) — ^who thus was al- 
ways the most displeased when men, not comprehending his higher 
mode of thought or action, showed themselves desponaing or im- 
portunate, — would here find peculiar reason for tliis kina of dis- 
pleasure. If this be the true interpretation of the passage, and if it 
be not sorrow for the death of Lazarus which Jesus here exhibits, 
there is an end to the assistance which the natural explanation of 
the entire event is thought to derive from this particular feature; 
meanwhile, even on the other interpretation, a momentary emotion 
produced by sympathy with the mourners is quite reconcileable with 
the foreknowledge* of the resurrection, f And how could the words 
of the Jews v. 37, serve, as rationalistic commentators think, to ex- 
cite in Jesus the hope that God would now perhaps perform some- 
thing extraordinary for him ? The Jews did not express the hope 
that he could awake the dead, but only the conjecture that he might 
perhaps have been able to preserve his friend's life ; Martha there- 
tore had previously said more when she declared her belief that even 
now the Father would grant him what he asked ; so that if such 
hopes were excited in Jesus from without, they must have been ex- 

* Lacke, 2, S. S88. f Flatt, at sap. S. 104 f.; Lodke, ut sap. 
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Cited earlier, and especially before the weeping of Jesus, to which it 
is cnstomaiy to appleal as the proof that they did not yet exist. 

Even supranaturalists admit that the expression of Martha when 
Jesus commanded that the stone shoiJd be taken away from the 
ve, Kvpu, i^dri 6^ei (v. 39), is no proof at all that decomposition 
d really commenced, nor consequently that a natural resuscitation 
was impossible, since it may have been a mere inference from the 
length of time since the bui'iaL* But more weight must be attached 
to the words with which Jesus, repelling the objections of Martha, 
persists in having the tomb opened (v. 40) : Said I not unto thee 
thai if thou wouldst believe thou shouldst see the glory of Godf 
How could he say this unless he was decidedly conscious of his 
power to resuscitate Lazailis ? According to Paulus, this declara- 
tion only implied generally that those who have faith will, in some 
way or other, experience a glorious manifestation of the divinity. 
But what glorious manifestation of the divinity was to be seen here, 
on the opening of the grave of one who had been buried four days, 
unless it were his restoration to life ? and what coiJd be the sense 
of the words of Jesus, as opposed to the observation of Martha, that 
her brother was already within the grasp of decay, but that he was 
empowered to arrest decay ? But in order to leam with certainty 
the meaning of the words ri\v do^av tov deov in our present passage 
we need only refer to v. 4, where Jesus had said that the sickness 
of Lazarus was not unto deaths Trpbg Odvarov^ but for the glory of 
God^ vTrIp T^^" <J6^? 'TOV deov. Here the first member of the -anti- 
thesis, not unto deaths clearly shows that the ^o^a tov deov signifies 
the glorification of God by the life of Lazarus, that is, since he was 
now dead, by his resurrection : a hope which Jesus could not venture 
to excite in the most critical moment, without having a superior as- 
surance that it would be fulfilled.! After the opening of the grave, 
and before he says to the dead man. Come forth ! he thanks the 
Father for having heard his prayer. This is adduced, in the ration- 
alistic point of view, as the most satisfactory proof that he did not 
first recall Lazarus to life by those words, but on looking into the 
grave found him already alive again. Truly, such an argument was 
not to be expected from theologians who have some insight into the 
character of John's gospel. These ought to have remembered how 
common it is in this gospel, as for example in the expression glorify 
thy sorij to represent that which is yet to be eff*ected or which is only 
just begun, as already performed ; atid in the present instance it is 
especiafiy suited to mark the certainty of obtaining fulfilment, that 
it is spoken of as having already happened. And what invention 
does it further require to explain, both how Jesus could perceive in 
Lazarus the evidences of returning life, and how the latter could 
have come to life again ! Between the removal of the stone, says 
Paulus, and the thanksgiving of Jesus, lies the critical interval when 
the surprising result was accomplished ; then must Jesus, yet some 

* FUtt, S. lOG ; OUhaasen, 2, 269. f Flatt, S. 97. 
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steps removed from the grave, have discerned that Lazarus was liv- 
ing. By what means ? and how so quickly and unhesitatingly ? and 
why did he and no one else discern it ? He may have discerned it 
by the movements of Lazarus, it is conjecturei But how easily 
might he deceive himself with respect to a dead body lying in a dark 
cavern : how precipitate was he, if without having examined more 
nearly, he so quickly and decidedly declared his conviction that La- 
zarus lived! Or, if the movements of the supposed corpse were 
strong and not to be mistaken, how could they escape the notice of 
the surrounding spectators ? Lastly, how could Jesus in his prayer 
represent the incident about to take place as a sign of his divine 
mission, if he was conscious that he had not effected, but only dis- 
covered, the resuscitation of Lazarus ? As arguments for the natural 
possibility of a return of life in a man who Iiad been interred four 
days, the rationalistic explanation adduces our ignorance of the par- 
ticular circumstances of the supposed death, the rapidity of interment 
among the Jews, afterwards the coolness of the cave, the strong fra- 
grance of the spices, and lastly, the reanimating draught of warm air 
which on the rolling away of the stone streamed into the cave. But 
all tliese circumstances do not produce more than the lowest degree 
of possibility, which coincides with the highest degree of improba- 
bility : and with this the certainty with which Jesus predicts the re- 
sult must remain irreconcileable.* 

These decided predictions are indeed the main hindrance to the 
natural interpretation of this chapter ; hence it has been sought to 
neutralize them, still from the rationalistic position, by the supposi- 
tion that they did not proceed from Jesus, but may have been added 
ex eventu by the narrator. Paulus himself found the words k^imi'tacj 
airhv (v. 11) quite too decided, and therefore ventured the conjecture 
that the narrator, writing with the result in his mind, had omitted a 
qualifying j?erhap8j which Jesus had inserted.! This expedient has 
been more extensively adopted by Gabler. Not only does he par- 
take the opinion of Paulus as to the above expression, but already 
in V. 4, he is inclined to lay the words v^rlp rfjg ^6^g tov deov for 
the glory of Ood^ to the account of the evangelist : again v. 15, he 
conjectures that in tlie words x^'^P^ ^^ W^^t *^^ marevorjTe, 6ti oiic 
ilfiijv tKEi^ I am glad for your sokes that I was not there^ to the 
intent he may believe^ there is a slight exaggeration resulting from 
John's knowledge of the issue ; lastly, even in relation to the words 
of Martha v. 22, dXXb, koI vvv ol6a k. t. X. he admits the idea of an 
addition from the pen of the writer.} By the adoption of this ex- 
pedient, the natural interpretation fivows its inability by itself to 

* Compare on this subject, especially Flatt and Liiclcc. f Comm. 4, S. 4S7 ; in 
the L. J. 1. B. S. 57, and 2. B. S. 40, this conjecture is no longer employed. % ^^ ^P* 
8. 272 fT. Even Neander shows himself not disinclined to such a conjecture as far as re- 
gards Y. 4, (S. 349). As Gabler believes that these expressions cannot have come from 
Jesus, but only from John, so Dieffenbach, in Bertholdt's krit. Journal, 5, S. 7 fi*., maiu- 
tains that they cannot have proceeded from John, and as he holds that the rest of tiie gos- 
pel is the production of that apostle, he pronounces those passages to be interpolationa. 
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cope with the difficulties in John's narrative. For if, in order to 
render its application possible, it is necessary to expunge the most 
significant passages, it is plain that the narrative in its actual state 
does not admit of a natural explanation. It is true that the pas- 
sages, the incompatibility of which with the rationalistic mode oi ex- 
planation is confessed by their excision, are very sparingly chosen ; 
but from the above observations it is clear, that if all the features in 
this narrative which are really opposed to the natural view of the 
entire event were ascribed to the evangelist, it would in the end be 
little short of the whole that must be regarded as his invention. 
Thus, what we have done with the two first narratives of resuscita- 
tions, is with the last and most remarkable history of this kind, ef- 
fected by the various successive attempts at explanation themselves, 
namely, to reduce the subject to the alternative : that we either re- 
ceive the event as supernatural, according to the representation of 
the evangelical narrative ; or, if we find it incredible as such, deny 
that the narrative has an historical character. 

In order, in this dilemma, to arrive at a decision with respect to 
all the three narratives, we must refer to the peculiar character of 
the kind of miracles which we have now before us. We have hith- 
erto been ascending a ladder of miracles ; first, cures of mental dis- 
orders, then, of all kinds of bodily maladies, in which, however, the 
organization of the sufferer was not so injured as to cause the ces- 
sation of consciousness and life; and now, the revivification of bodies, 
from which the life has actually departed. This progression in the 
marvellous is, at the same time, a gradation in inconceivability. We 
have indeed been able to represent to ourselves how a mental de- 
rangement, in which none of the bodily organs were attacked beyond 
the nervous system, which is immediately connected with mental ac- 
tion, might have been removed, even in a purely psychical manner, 
by the mere word, look, and influence of Jesus : but the more deeply 
the malady appeared to have penetrated into the entire corporeal 
system, the more inconceivable to us was a cure of tliis kind. Where 
in insane persons the brain was disturbed to the extent of raging 
madness, or where in nervous patients the disorder was so confirmea 
as to manifest itself in periodical epilepsy ; there we could scarcely 
imagine how permanent benefit could be confeixed by that mental 
influence ; and this was yet more difficult where the disease had no 
immediate connection with the mind, as in leprosy, blindness, lame- 
ness, &c. And yet, up to this point, there was always something 
present, to which the miraculous power of Jesus could apply itself; 
there was still a consciousness in the objects, on which to make an 
impression — a nervous life to be stimulated. Not so with the dead. 
The corpse firom which life and consciousness have flown lias lost 
the last fulcrum for the power of the miracle worker; it perceives 
him no longer — receives no impression from him ; for the very car- 
pability of receiving impressions must be conferred on him anew. 
j3ut to confer this, that is, to give life in the proper sense, is a ere- 
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ative act, and to think of this as being exercised by a man, wc must 
confess to be beyond our power. 

But even within the limits of our three histories of resurrec- 
tions, there is an evident climax. Woolston has remarked with 
justice that it seems as if each of these narratives were intended to 
supply what was wanting in the preceding.* The daughter of Jairus 
is restored to life on the same bed on which she had just expired ; 
the youth of Nain, when already in his coffin, and on his way to 
interment; lastly, Lazarus, after four days' abode in the tomb. 
In the first history, a word was the only intimation that' the maiden 
had fallen under the powers of the grave ; in the second, the fact is 
imprinted on the imagination also, by the picture of the young man 
being already carried out of the city towards his grave ; but in the 
third, Lazarus, who had been some time inclosed in the grave, is 
depicted in the strongest manner as an inhabitant of the nether 
world : so that, if the reality of the death could be doubted in the 
first instance, this would become more difficult in the second, and 
in the third, as good as impossiblcf With this gradation, there is 
a corresponding increase in the difficulty of rendering the three 
events conceivable ; if, indeed, when the fact itself is inconceivable, 
tliere can exist degrees of inconccivableness between its various mo- 
difications. If, however, the resurrection of a dead person in gen- 
eral were possible, it must rather be possible in the case of one just 
departed, and yet having some remains of vital warmth, tlian in that 
of a corpse, cold and being carried to the grave ; and again, in this, 
rather than in the case of one who liad already lain four days in the 
grave, and in wliich decay is supposed to have commenced, nay, 
with respect to wliich, this supposition, if not confirmed, is at least 
not denied. 

But, setting aside the miraculous part of the histories in ques- 
tion, each succeeding one is both intrinsically more improbable, and 
externally less attested, than tlie foregoing. As regards the internal 
improbability, one element of this, which indeed lies in all, and 
therefore also in the first, is especially conspicuous in the second. 
As a motive by which Jesus was induced to raise the young man at 
Nain, the narrative mentions compassion for the mother (v. 13). To- 
gether with this we are to include, according to Olshausen, a refer- 
ence to the yoimg man himselfl For, he observes, man as a conscious 
being can never be treated as a mere instniment, which would be 
the case here, if the joy of the mother were regarded as the sole 
object of Jesus in raising the youth. J This remark of Olshausen 
demands our thanks, not that it removes the difficulty of this and 
every other resuscitation of the dead, but that it exhibits tliat dif- 
ficulty in tlie clearest light. For the conslusion, that what in itself, 
or according to enlightened ideas, is not allowable or fitting, cannot 
be ascribed to Jesus by the evangelists, is totally inadmissible. We 
Bhould ratlier (presupposing the purity of the character of Jesus) 

* Disc. 6. t Bretschneiier, ProUb.S. Gl. t 1, 8. 27G f. 
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conclude that when the evangelical narratives ascribe to him what 
is not allowable, they are incorrect Now that Jesus, in his resus- 
citations of the dead, made it a consideration whether the persons 
to be restored to life might, from the spiritual condition in which 
they died, derive advantage from the restoration or the contrary, 
we find no indication ; that, as Olshausen supposes, the corporeal 
awakening was attended with a spiritual awakening, or that such a 
result was expected is nowhere said. These resuscitated individuals, 
not excepting even Lazarus, recede altogether from our observation 
after their return to life, and hence Woolston was led to ask why 
Jesus rescued from the grave precisely these insignificant persons, 
and not rather John the Baptist, or some other generally useful man? 
It is said, he knew it to be the will of Providence that these men, 
once dead, should remain so ? But then, it should seem, he must 
have thought the same of all who had once died, and to Woolston's 
objection there remains no answer but this: as it was positively 
knoTvn concerning celebrated men, that the breach which their deaths 
occasioned was never filled up by their restoration to life, legend 
could not annex the resurrections which she was pleased to narrate 
to such names, but must choose unknown subjects, in relation to 
which she was not under the same controL 

The above difficiJty is common to all the three narratives, and 
is 01 Jy rendered more. prominent in the second by an accidental ex- 
pression : but the third narrative is full of difficulties entirely peculiar 
to itself, since the conduct of Jesus throughout, and, to a consider- 
able extent, that of the other parties, is not easily to be conceived. 
When Jesus receives the information of the death of Lazarus, and 
the request of the sisters implied therein, tliat he would come to 
Bethany, he remains still two days in the same place, and does not 
set out toward Judea till after he is certain of the death. Why so ? 
That it was not because he thought the illness attended w^ith no 
danger, has been already shown ; on the contrary, he foresaw the 
death of Lazarus. That indifference was not the cause of the delay, 
is expressly remarked by the evangelist (v. 5). What then ? Lticke 
conjectures that Jesus was then occupied with a particularly fruitful 
ministry in Peraea, which he was not willing to interrupt for the 
sake of Lazarus, holding it his duty to postpone his less important 
call as a worker of miracles and a succouring friend, to his higher 
call as a teacher. But he might here have very well done the one, 
and not have left the other undone ; he might either have left some 
disciples to carry forward his work in that country, or remaining 
there himself, have still cured Lazarus, whether through the medium 
of a disciple, or by the power of his will at a distance, iloreover, 
our narrator is entirely silent as to such a cause for the delay of 
Jesus. This view of it, therefore, can be listened to only on the 
supposition that no other motive for the delay is intimated by the 
evangelistic and even then as nothing more than a conjecture. Now 

* Comm. 2, S 376. Also Ncander, S. 34G. 
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another motive is clearly indicated, as Olshausen has remarked, in 
the declaration of Jesus, v. 16, that he is glad he was not present 
at the death of Lazarus, because, for the object of strengthening the 
faith of the disciples, the resurrection of his fi-iend would be more 
effectual than his cure. Thus Jesus had designedly allowed Lazarus 
to die, that by his miraculous restoration to life, he might procure 
so much the more faith in himself. Tholuck and Olshausen on the 
whole put the same construction on this declaration of Jesus ; but 
they confine themselves too completely to the moral point of view, 
when they speak of Jesus as designing, in his character of teacher, 
to perfect the spiritual condition ot the family at Bethany and of his 
disciples;* since, according to expressions, such as Iva da^aoS^ 6 
vlbg T. 6. (v. 4), his design was rather the messianic one of spreading 
and confii-ming faith in himself as the Son of God, though princi- 
pally, it is true, within that narrow circle. Here Liicke exclaims : 
by no means ! never did the Saviour of the needy, the noblest friend 
of man, act thus arbitrarily and capriciously;! and De Wette also 
observes, that Jesus in no other instance designedly brings about 
or increases his miracles. J The former, as we have seen, concludes 
that something external, pre-occupation elsewhere, detained Jesus ; 
a supposition which is contrary to the text, and which even De 
Wette finds inadequate, though he points out no other expedient. 
If then these critics are correct in maintaining that the real Jesus 
cannot have acted thus ; while, on the other hand, they are incorrect 
in denying that the author of the fourth gospel makes his Jesus act 
thus : nothing remains but with the author of the Probabilia,§ from 
this incongruity of the Clirist in John's gospel with the Christ alone 
conceivable as the real one, to conclude that the narrative of the 
fourth evangelist is unhistorical. 

The alleged conduct of the disciples also, v. 12 f., is such as to 
excite surprise. If Jesus had represented to them, or at least to the 
three principal among them, the death of the daughter of Jairus as 
a mere sleep, how could they, when he said of Lazarus, he sleeps, I 
will awake him, KeKotfitircu, k^virviaci) avrov^ think that he referred 
to a natural sleep ? One would not awake a patient out of a healthy 
sleep; hence it must have immediately occurred to the disciples 
that here sleep {Koifirjaig) was spoken of in the same sense as in the 
case of the maiden. That, instead of this, the disciples understand 
the deep expressions of Jesus quite superficially, is entirely in the 
fourth evangelist's favourite manner, which we have learned to rec- 
ognise by many examples. If tradition had in any way made 
known to him, that to speak of death as a sleep was part of the 
customary phraseology of Jesus, there would immediately spring up 
in his imagination, so fertile in this kind of antithesis, a misunder- 
standing corresponding to that figure of speech. | 



* Tholuck, S. 202 ; OlsbauAen, 2, S. 2G0. f Utsop. t AndachUbuch, 1, a 293 
f. Exeg. Uandb. 1, 3, S. 134. { & 59 f. 79. | Comp. De Wette, exeg. HukUk, 1, 
8, S. 135. 
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The observation of the Jews, v. 37, is scarcely conceivable, pre- 
supposing the truth of the synoptical resuscitations of the dead. The 
Jews appeal to the cure of the man bom blind (John ix.), and draw 
the inference, that he who had restored sight to this individual, must 
surely have been able to avert the death of Lazarus. How came 
they to refer to this heterogeneous and inadequate example, if there 
lay before them, in the two resuscitations of the dead, miracles more 
analogous, and adapted to give hope even in this case of actual 
death ? It is certain tJiat the GaKlean resuscitations were prior to 
this of Lazarus, since Jesus after this period went no more into Ga- 
lilee; neither could those events remain unknown in the capital,* 
especially as we are expressly told that the fame of them went 
abroad mio all that land, throughout all Judcea, and throughout 
all the country round about. To the real Jews therefore these cases 
must liave been well known ; and as the fourth evangelist makes his 
Jews refer to something less to the point, it is probable that he knew 
nothing of the above events : for that the reference belongs to him, 
and not to the Jews themselves, is evident from the fact, that he 
makes them refer to the very cure which he had last narrated. 

A foiinidable difficulty lies also in the prayer which is put into 
the mouth of Jesus, v. 41 f. After thanking the Father for hearing 
his prayer, he adds, that for himself he knew well that the Father 
heard him always, and that he uttered this special thanksgiving only 
for the sake of the people around him, in order to obtain their belief 
in his divine mission. Thus he first gives his address a relation to 
God, and afterwards reduces this relation to a feigned one, intended 
to exist only in the conceptions of the people. Nor is the sense of 
the words such as Locke represents it, namely, that Jesus for his 
own part would have prayed in silence, but for the benefit of the 
people uttered his prayer aloud (for in the certainty of fulfilment 
there lies no motive for silent prayer) ; they imply that for himself 
he had no need to thank the Father for a single result, as if sur- 
prised, since he was sure beforehand of having his wish granted, so 
that the wish and the thanks were coincident ; that is, to speak 
generally, his relation to the Father did not consist in single acts of 
prayer, iulfilment, and thanks, but in a continual and permanent in- 
terchange of these reciprocal functions, in which no single act of 
gratitude in and by itself could be distinguished in this manner. If 
it may be admitted that in relation to the necessities of the people, 
and out of sympathy with them, such an isolated act could have 
taken place on the part of Jesus ; yet, if there be any truth in this 
cxjdanation, Jesus must have been entirely borne away by sympa- 
thy, must have made the position of the people his own, and thus in 

* This U what Neander Tnaiutains, L. J. Cbr. S. 354. He olgects that the fourth 
erangelist moat in any case have known of resuscitations of tb^ dead hy Jesus, even sup- 
posing the narrative in question to be an unbistorical exaggeration. But this objection is 
refuted by the observation, that, as an inducement to the formation of such a narrative, 
the general tradition that Jesus had raised the dead would be suflicient, and an acquaint- 
ance with particular iustances as exemplars was not at all requisite. 

35 
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that moment have prayed from his own impulse, and on his own 
behalf.* But, here, scarcely has he begun to pray when the reflec- 
tion arises that lie does this from no need of his own ; he prays 
therefore fix)m no lively feeling, but out of cold accommodation, and 
this must be felt difficult to conceive, nay, even revolting. He who 
in this manner prays solely for the edification of others, ought in no 
case to tell them that he prays from their point of view, not from 
liis own ; since an audible prayer cannot make any impression on 
the hearers, unless they suppose the speaker's whole soul to be en- 
gaged. How then could Jesus make his prayer ineffective by this 
addition ? If he felt impelled to lay before God a confession of the 
true state of the case, he might have done this in silence ; that he 
uttered the confession aloud, and that we in consequence read it, 
could only happen on a calculation of advantage to later Christen- 
dom, to the readers of the gospel. While the thanksgiving was, for 
obvious reasons, needful to awake the faith of the spectators, the 
more developed faith which the fourth gospel presupposes, might re- 
gard it as a difficulty; because it might possibly appear to proceed 
from a too subordinate, and more particularly, a too little constant 
relation between the Father and the Son. Consequently the prayer 
which was necessary for the hearers, must be annulled for readers 
of a later period, or its value restricted to that of a mere accommo- 
dation. But this consideration cannot have been present in the mind 
of Jesus : it could belong only to a Christian who lived later. This 
has been already felt by one critic, who has hence proposed to throw 
V. 42 out of the text, as an unauthenticated addition by a later hand.t 
But as this judgment is destitute of any external reason, if the above 
passage could not have been uttered by Jesus, we must conclude 
that the evangelist only lent the words to Jesus in order to explain 
the preceding, v. 41 ; and to this opinion Lucke has shown himself 
not altogether disinclined.} Assuredly we have here words, which 
are only lent to Jesus by the evangelist : but if it be so with these 
words, what is our security that it is so 07ily with these ? In a gos- 

1)el in which we have already detected many discourses to be merely 
ent to the alleged speakers — in a narrative which presents historical 
improbabilities at all points, — the difficulty contained in a single 
verse is not a sign that that verse does not belong to the rest, but 
that the whole taken together does not belong to the class of histori- 
cal compositions.§ 

As regards the giadation in the external testimony to the three 
narratives, it has already been justly observed by Woolston, that 
only the resurrection of the daughter of Jairus, in which the mirac- 
ulous is the least marked, appears in three evangelists; the two 

* This argunitnt applies also to De Wctte, who, while acknowledging that such an 
idea would be unsuitable in the mouth of Jesus, supposes nevertheless that it was really in 
his mind, f Dioft'inbacJi, blier einige wahrschcinliche Interpolationen im Evangelium 
Johannis, in Bortkthlt'ti krit. Journal, 5, S. 8 f. % Comm. z. Joh., Ite Aufl., 2, S. 310. 
f Thus the autitor of the rrobabilia also argues, p. 61. 
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others are each related by one evangelist only :* and as it is far less 
easy to understand the omission in the other gospels in relation to 
the resurrection of Lazarus, than in relation to the raising of the 
youth at Nain, there is here again a complete climax. 

That the last-named event is mentioned by the author of Luke's 
gospel alone; — especially that Matthew and Mark have it not in- 
stead of the resuscitation of the daughter of Jairus, or together with 
that narrative, — is a difficulty in more than one resfect.f Even 
viewed generally as a resuscitation of a dead person, one would 
liave thought, as there were few of such miracles according to our 
gospels, and as they are highly calculated to cany conviction, it 
could not have been too much trouble to the evangelists to recount 
it as a second instance ; especially as Matthew has tjiought it worth 
while, for example, to nan-ate three cures of blindness, which never- 
theless were of far less importance, and of which, therefore, he might 
have spared two, inserting instead of them either one or the other 
of the remaining resuscitations of the dead. But admitting that 
the two first evangelists had some reason, no longer to be discovered, 
for not giving more than one history of a rcsunection, they ought, 
one must think, to hav€ chosen that of the youth at Nain far rather 
than that of the daughter of Jairus, because the former, as we have 
above observed, was a more indubitable and striking resurrection. 
As nevertheless they give only the latter, Matthew at least can have 
known nothing of the others ; Mark, it is true, probably had it be- 
fore him in Luke, but he had, as oarly as iii. 7. or 20. leaped from 
Luke vi. 12. (17.) to Matt. xii. 16; and only at iv. 35. (21 fF.) re- 
turns to Luke viii. 22. (16 ff.) ; thus passing over the resiurection 
of the youth (Luke vii. 11 ff.). But now arises the second question: 
how can the resurrection of the youth, if it really happened, have 
remained unknown to the author of the first gospel ? Even apart 
from the supposition that this gospel had an apostolic origin, this 
question is fraught with no less difficulty than the former. Besides 
the people, there were present many of his disciples, fiadrjTal Uavol ; 
the place, Nain, according to the account which Josephus gives of 
its position relative to Mount Tabor, cannot have been far from the 
ordinary Galilean theatre of the ministry of Jesus ;J lastly, the fame 
of the event, as was natural, was widely disseminated (v. 17). 
Schleiermaclter is of opinion that tlie authors of the first sketches 
from the life of Jesus, not being within the apostolic circle, did not 
generally venture to apply to the much occupied apostles, but rather 
sought the friends of Jesus of the second order, and in doing so 
they naturally turned to those places where they miglit hope for the 
richest harvest, — to Capcrnaiam and Jerusalem ; -events which, like 
the resuscitation in question, occurred in other places, could not so 
easily become common property. But first, this conception of the 
€ase is too subjective, making tlie promulgation of the most im- 

* Disc. 5. t Comp. Schleiermacber, ttber den Lakas, S. 103 ff, ^ Saunier, aber 
die Qoellen 4m MarlMis, S. 6€ if. { tComp. Wiser, bil>L Realw. d. A. 
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portant deeds of Jesus, dependent on the researches of amateurs 
and collectors of anecdotes, who went about gleaning, like Papias, 
at a later period ; secondly, (and these two objections are essentially 
connected,) there lies at its jfbundation the erroneous idea that such 
histories were fixed, like inert bodies once fallen to the ground, in 
the places to which they belonged, guarded there as lifeless treasures, 
and only exhibited to those who took the trouble to resort to the 
spot: instead of which, they were rather like the light- winged 
inhabitants of the air, flying far away from the place which gave 
them birth, roaming eveiywliere, and not seldom losing all associ- 
ation with their original locality. We see the same tiling happen 
daily ; innumerable Iiistories, both true and false, are represented as 
having occurred at the most widely different places. Such a nar- 
rative, once formed, is itself the substance, the alleged locality, the 
accident : by no means can the locality be the substance, to which 
the narrative is united as the accident, as it would follow from 
Schleiermacher's supposition. Since then it cannot well be con- 
ceived that an incident of tliis kind, if it i-eally happened, could 
remain foreign to the general tradition, and hence unknown to the 
author of the first gospel: the fact of this author's ignorance 
of the incident gives rise to a suspicion that it did not really 
happen. 

But this ground of doubt falls with incomparably greater weight, 
on the narrative of the resun-cction of Lazanis in the fourth gospel. 
K the authors or collectors of the three first gospels knew of this, 
they could not, for more than one reason, avoid introducing it into 
their writings. For, first, of all the resuscitations effected by Jesus, 
nay, of all his miracles, this resurrection of Lazarus, if not the 
most wonderful, is yet the one in which the marvellous presents 
itself tlie most obviously and strikingly, and which therefore, if 
its historical reality can be established, is a pre-eminently strong 
proof of the extraordinary endowments of Jesus as a divine mes^ 
senger ;* whence the evangelists, although they had related one or 
two other instances of the kind, could not think it superfluous to 
add this also. But, secondly, the resurrection of Lazarus had, 
according to the ^presentation of John, a direct influence in the 
development of the fate of Jesus ; for we learn from xL 47 ff., that 
the increased resort to Jesus, and the credit which this event pro- 
cured him, led to tliat consultation of the Sanhedrim in which the 
sanguinary counsel of Caiaphas was given and approved. Thus 
the event had a double importance — pragmatical as well as dog- 
matical ; consequently, the synoptical writers could not have failed 
to narrate it, had it been witliin their knowledge. Nevertheless, 
theologians have found out all sorts of reasons why those evange- 
lists, even had the fact been known to them, should refrain from its 
narration. Some have been of opinion that at tlie time of the 
composition of the three first gospels, the history was still in every 

* Let tke fmiIot rpcoUect the well-kn*wD expression of Spinoza. 
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mouth, 80 that to make a written record of it was supei-fluous ;* 
others, on the contrary, have conjectured that it was thought 
desirable to guard against its further publication, lest danger should 
accme to Lazarus and his family, the former of wliom, according to 
John xil. 10., was persecuted by the Jewish hierarchy on account 
of the min^cle which had been performed in him ; a caution for 
which there was no necessity at the later period at which John 
wrote hLs gospeLf It is plain that these two reasons nullify each 
other, and neither of them is in itself worthy of a serious refutation; 
yet as similar modes of evading a difficulty are still more frequently 
resorted to than might be supposed, wc ought not to think some 
animadversion on them altogether thrown away. The proposition, 
that the resurrection of Lazarus was not recorded by the synoptists 
because it was generally known in their circle, proves too much ; 
since on this nue, precisely the most important events in the life 
of Jesus, his baptism, death, and resurrection, must have remained 
unwritten. Moreover, writings, which, like our gospels, originate 
in a religious community, do not serve merely to make known the 
unknown ; it is their office also to preserve what is already known. 
In opposition to the other explanation, it has been remarked by 
others, that the publication of this history among those who wei-e 
not natives of Palestine, as was the case with those for whom Mark 
and Luke wrote, could have done no injury to Lazarus ; and even 
the author of the first gospel, admitting that he wrote in and for 
Palestine, could hardly have witlilield a fact in which the glory of 
Christ was so peculiarly manifested, merely out of consideration to 
Lazarus, who, supposing the more improbable case that he was yet 
living at the time of the composition of the first gospel, ought not, 
christian as he doubtless was, to refuse to suffer for the name of 
Christ ; and the same observation would apply to his family. The 
most dangerous time for Lazarus according to Jolm xii. 10, was 
that immediately after his resurrection, and a narrative which 
appeared so long after, could scarcely have heightened or renewed 
this danger; besides, in the neighbourhood of IJethany and Jeru- 
salem whence danger was threatened to Lazarus, the event must 
have been so well-known and remembered that nothing was to be 

risked by. its publication.} 

It appears then tJiat the resurrection of Lazarus, since it is not 
narrated by the synoptist, cannot have been known to them ; and 
the question arises, how was this ignorance possible ? Ilase gives 

* Whitby, Annot. in loc. f Thus Grotius and Herder ; Olshausen also adopts this 
explanation onder the form of conjecture, 2, S. 256 f. Anm. % ^^ ^^^^ argumenU dis- 
persed in Paolus and Lacke on this chapter ; in Gabler, ut sup. p. 238 fl*. ; and Hase, L. 
J. §. 119. A new reason why Matthew in particular is silent on the resurrection of La- 
sams, has been excogiUted by Heydenreich, (aber die UnzuUssigkcit der mythischen 
Aaffkssiing, 2te8 StQck, S. 42.) The evangelist, he says, omitted it, because it required to 
be represented and treated with a tenderness and liveliness, of which he did not think him- 
•elf capable. Hence, the modest man chose to avoid the history altogetlier rather than to 
deprive it by hit manner of narration, of its proper pathos and sublimity. Idle modesty 
tmly! 
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the mysterious answer, that the reason of this omission lies hid in the 
common relations under which the synoptists in general were silent 
concerning all the earlier incidents in Judaja ; but this leaves it un- 
certain, at least so far as the expressions go, whether we ought to 
decide to the disadvantage of the fourth gospel or of its predeces- 
sors. The latest criticism of the gospel or Matthew has cleared up 
the ambiguity in Ilasc's answer after its usual manner, determining 
the nature of tliose connnon relations which he vaguely adduces, 
thus : Every one of the synoptists, by his ignorance af a history 
which an apostle must have known, betrays himself to be no apostle.* 
But this renunciation of the apostolic origin of the first gospel, does 
not by any means enable us to explain the ignorance of its author 
and his compeers of the resurrection of Lazarus. • For besides the 
remarkable character of the event, its occurrence in the very heart 
of Judsea, the great attention excited by it, and its having been wit- 
nessed by the apostles, — all these considerations render it incom- 
prehensible tliat it should not have entered into the general tradition, 
and from thence into the synoptical gospels. It is argued that these 
gospels are founded on Galilean legends, i. e. oral narratives and 
>vrittcn notices by the Galilean friends and companions of Jesus ; 
that these were not present at the resurrection of I^zarus, and there- 
fore did not include it in their memoirs ; and that the authors of the 
first gospels, strictly confining themselves to the Galilean sources of 
information, likewise passed over the event. t But there was not such 
a wall of partition between Galilee and Judaea, that the fame of an 
event like the resurrection of Lazarus could help sounding over from 
the one to the other. Even if it did not happen during a feast 
time, when (John iv. 45.) many Galileans might be eye-witnesses, yet 
the disciples, who were for the greater part Galileans, were present 
(v. 16), and must, so soon as they returned into Galilee after the 
resurrection of Jesus, have spread abroad the history throughout 
this province, or rather, befoi*e this, the Galileans who kept the last 
passover attended by Jesus, must have learned the event, the report 
of which was so rife in the city. Hence even Liicke finds this expla- 
nation of Gabler's unsatisfactory ; and on his own side attempts to 
solve the enigma by the observation, that the original evangelical 
tradition, which the synoptist followed, did not represent the his- 
tory of the passion mainly in a pragmatical light, and therefore gave 
no heed to this event as the secret motive of the murderous resolve 
against Jesus, and that only John, who was initiated into the secret 
history of the Sanhedrim, was in a condition to supply this e:Cplana- 
tory fact.t This view of the case would certainly appear to neu- 
tralize one reason why the synoptists must have noticed the event 
in question, namely, that drawn from its pragmatical importance ; 
but when it is added, that as a miracle regarded in itself, apart from 
its more particular circumstances, it might easily be lost among tho 

* Scbneckcnburger, uber den Urspr. 8. 10. f Gabler, ut sup. S. 240 t; aUo N». 
ander, S. 3a 7. X Comui. z. Job. 2, S. 402. 
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rest of those narratives from which we have in the three first gos- 
pels a partly accidental selection, — we must reply, that the synop- 
tical selection of miracles appears to be an accidental one only when 
that is at once assumed which ought first to be proved: namely that 
the miracles in the fourth gospel are historical ; and unless the se- 
lection becasual to a degree inconsistent witli the slightest intelligence 
in the compilers, such a miracle cannot have been overlooked.* 

It has doubtless been these and similar considerations, which 
have led the latest writers on the controversy concerning the first 
gospel, to complain of the one-sidedness with which the above ques- 
tion is always answered to the disadvantage of the synoptists, es- 
pecially Matthew, as if it were forgotten that an answer dangerous 
to the fourth gospel lies just as near at hand.t For our own part, 
we are not so greatly alanned by the fulminations of Lucke, as to 
be deterred from the expression of our opinion on the subject. Tiiis 
theologian, even in his latest editions, reproaches those who, from 
the silence of the synoptical writers, conclude that this narrative is 
a fiction and the gospel of John not authentic, with an unparalleled 
lack of discennnent, and a total want of insight into the mutual re- 
lations of our gospels (that is, into those relations viewed according 
to the professional conviction of theologians, which is unshaken even 
by the often well-directed attacks of the author of the Probabilia). 
We, nevertheless, distinctly declare that we regard the history of 
the resurrection of Lazarus, not only as in the highest degree im- 
probable in itself, but also destitute of external evidence ; and this 
whole cliapter, in connexion with those previously examined, as an 
indication of the unauthenticity of the fourth gospel. 

If it is thus proved that all the three evangelical histories of re- 
suscitations are rendered more or less doubtful by negative reasons: 
all that is now wanting to us is positive proof, that tlie tradition of 
Jesus having raised the dead might easily be formed without his- 
torical foundation. According to rabbinical,{ as well as New Testa- 

* Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 3, S. 130. In Schleicrmachcr's Lectures on the 
Life of Jesiu, (if I may be permitted to refer to a work not yet printed,) the silence in 
question is explained in the following manner. The synoptical evangelists in general were 
ignorant of the relations of Jesus with the family of Bethany, because perhaps the apos- 
tles did not wish an intimate personal connexion of this kind to pass into the general tra- 
dition, from which those evangelists drew ; and ignorance of the relations of Jesus with 
the family in genenil, of course included ignorance of this particular fact connected with 
tfiem. But what motive could the apostles have for such reserve ? Are we to infer secret, 
or even, with Venturini, tender tics ? Must not such a private relation in the case of Jesus 
have presented much to edify us ? The intimations which John and Luke afford us on 
this salfject contain in fact much of this description, and from the narrative which the lat- 
ter gives of the visit of Jesus to Martha and Mary, we see also that the apostles, in fur- 
nishing their accounts, were by no means averse to allow something of these relations to 
appear so far as they could retain a general interest Now in this light, the resurrection 
of Lasanis, as a pre-eminent miracle, was incomparably more valuable than that visit 
with its single aphorism '^One thing is needful," and involved less of the private relations 
of Jesos with the family of Bethany ; the supposed effort to keep these secret, could not 
therefore have hindered the promulgation of the resurrection of Lazanis. 

t Kern, Ql>er den Urspr. des Evang. Matth. T&bing. Zeitschrift, 1834, 2, S. 110. 

X Bertholdt, Christol. Jud. § 35. 
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ment passages (e. g. John v, 28 f. ; vl 40, 44 ; 1 Cor. xv; 1 Thess. ir. 
16), the resuscitation of the dead was expected of the Messiah at his 
coming. Now the napovaia^ the appearance of the Messiah Jesas on 
earth, was in the view of the early church broken by liis death into two 
parts ; the first comprised his preparatory appearance, which began 
with his human birth, and ended with the resurrection and ascen- 
sion ; the second was to commence with his future advent on tlie 
clouds of heaven, in order to open the atov [d^Xutv^ the age to come. 
As the first appearance of Jesus had wanted the glory and majesty 
expected in the Messiah, the great demonstrations of messianic power, 
and in particular the general resurrection of the dead, were assigned 
to his second, and as yet future appearance on earth. Nevertheless, 
as an immediate pledge of what was to be anticipated, even in the 
first advent some fore-splendours of the second nmst liave been vis- 
ible in single instances; Jesus must, even in his first advent, by 
awaking some of tlie dead, have guaranteed liis authority one day to 
awake all the dead; he must, when questioned as to his messiah- 
ship, have been able to adduce among other criteria the fact that 
the dead were raised up by him (]Matt. xi. 5.), and he must have 
imparted the same power to his disciples (Matt. xi. 8, comp. Acts 
ix. 40; XX. 10.); but especially as a close prefiguration of the hour 
ia which all that are in their graves shall hear his voice^ and shall 
come forth (John v. 28 f.), he must have a^ied with a loud voice. 
Come forth/ to one who had lain in t/ie grave four days (John 
xi. 17, 43). For the origination of detailed narratives of single re- 
suscitations, there lay, besides, the most appropriate types in the Old 
Testament. The prophets Elijah and Elisha (1 Kings xviL 17 ff. ; 
2 Kings iv. 18 ff.) had awaked the dead, and to tlicse instances 
Jewish writings appealed as a type of the messianic time* The 
object of the resuscitation was with both these prophets a child, but 
a boy, while in the narrative common to the synoptists we have a 
girl ; the two prophets revived him while he lay on the bed, as Je- 
sus does the daughter of Jairus ; both entered alone into the cham- 
ber of death, as Jesus excludes all save a few confidential friends ; 
only, as it is fitting, the Messiah needs not the laborious manipula- 
tions by which the prophets attained their object. Elijah in partic- 
ular raised the son of a widow, as Jesus did at Nain ; he met the 
widow of Zarephath at the gate (but before the death of her son) as 
Jesus met the widow of Nain, under the gate of the city (after the 
death of her son) ; lastly, it is in both instances told in the same 
words how the miracle-worker restored the son to the "mother.t 
Even one already hi id in his gi-ave, like Lazarus, was restored to 
life by the proj)het Elisha ; with this difference, however, that the 
prophet himself had been long dead, and the contact of his bones 
reanimated a coq).^c which was accidently thrown upon them (2 Kings 
xiii. 21). There is yet another point of similarity between the re- 

* See the passages quoted from Tanchuma. Vol. I. § 14. f 1 Kings xvii. 23. 
LXX : Koi iduKev avro ry iirtrfil at'Tof, Luke vii. 15 : Koi i6iaKiv airdv rig /i^lTpl ainou. 
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snacitations of the dcaxl in the Old Testament and that of Lazarus; 
it is that Jesus, while in his former resuscitation he utters the au- 
thoritative word without any preliminary, in that of Lazarus offers 
a prayer to God, as Elisha, and more particularly Elijah, are said 
to have done. While Paulus extends to these narratives in the Old 
Testament, the natural explanation which he has applied to those in 
the New, theologians of more enlarged views liave long ago remarked, 
that the resurrections in the New Testament are nothing more than 
mythi, which had their origin in the tendency of the cany Christian 
church, to make her Messiah agi-ce with the type of the prophets, 
and with the messianic ideaL^ 

§ 101. ANECDOTES HAVING RELATIONS TO TUE SEA. 

As in general, at least according to the representations of the 
three first evangelists, the country around the Galilean sea was 
the chief theatre of the ministry of Jesus ; so a considerable num- 
ber of his miracles have an immediate reference to the sea. One 
of this class, the miraculous draught of fishes granted to Peter, 
has already presented itself for our consideration ; besides this, there 
are the miraculous stilUng of the storm which had arisen on the sea 
while Jesus slept, in the three synoptists; Matthew, Mark, and 
John ; the summary of most of those the walking of Jesus on the 
sea, likewi<<e during a stoim, in incidents which the appendix to the 
fourth gospel places after the resurrection ; and lastly, the anecdote 
of tlie coin tliat was to be angled for by Peter, in Matthew. 

The first-named narrative (Matt. viii. 23 ff. parall.) is intended, ac- 
cording to the evangeHst's own words, to represent Jesus to us as him 
whom the winds and the sea obey ol dvefioi koI ^ ddXaaaa vnaKovovoiv. 
Thus, to follow out the gradation in the miraculous which has been 
hitherto observed, it is here presupposed, not merely that Jesus could 
act on the human mind and living body in a psychological and mag- 
netic manner ; or with a revivifying power on the human organism 
when it was forsaken by vitality ; nay, not merely as in the history 
of the draught of fishes earlier examined, that he could act immo- 

* Thufi the author of the Abhandlung Qber die verechiedenrn Kfick!>ichten, in welchen 
der Biogniph Jesu arbeiten kann, ia Bertholdt*8 krit. Journal, 5, S 237 f. Kaiser, bibl. 
Tbeol. I, 8. 202. — A resuscitation strikingly similar that of the young man at Nain ia 
DArrated by Philostratus, of Apollonius of Tyana. **A8 according to Luke, it was a young 
man, the only son of a widow, who was being carried out of the city; so, in Philostratus, 
it ia A young maiden already betrothed, whose bier Apollonius meets. The command to 
set down the bier, the mere touch, and a few words, are sufficient here, as there, to bring 
the dead to life"* (Baur, Apollonius r. Tyana and Christus, S. 145). I should like to know 
whether Paulus, or any other critic, would be inclined to explain this naturally; if how- 
erer, it ought to be regarded as an imitation of the evangelical narrative, (a conclusion 
which can hardly be avoided,) we must have a preconceived opinion of the character of 
the books of the New Testament, to evade the consequence, that the resuscitations of the 
dead which they contain are only less designed imitations of those in the Old Testament ; 
which are themselves to be derived from the belief of antiquity, that a victorious power 
over death was imparted to the favourites of the gods, (Hercules, Esculapius, &c., and 
more immediately, from the Jewish idea of a propheL 
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diately with determinative power, on irrational yet animated exist- 
ences, but that he could act thus even on inanimate nature. The 
possibility of finding a point of union between tlie alleged supernat- 
ural agency of Jesus, and the natural order of phenomena, here ab- 
solutely ceases ; here, at the latest, there is an end to miracles in 
the wider and now more favoured sense ; and we come to those which 
must be taken in the naiTOwest sense, or to the miracle proper. The 
purely supranaturalistic view is therefore the first to suggest itself. 
Olshauscn has justly felt, that such a power over external nature is 
not essentially connected with the destination of Jesus for the human 
race and for the salvation of man ; whence he was led to place the 
natural phenomenon which is here controlled by Jesus in a relation 
to sin, and therefore to the office of Jesus. Storms, he says, are 
the spasms and convulsions of nature, and as such the consequences 
of sin, the fearful effects of which are seen even on the physical side 
of existence.* But it is only that limited observation of nature 
which in noting the particular forgets the general, that can regard 
storms, tempests, and similar phenomena, (which in connexion with 
the whole have their necessary place and beneficial influence,) as 
evils and departure from original law : and a theory of the world in 
which it is seriously upheld, that before the fall there were no 
storms and tempests, as, on the other hand, no beasts of prey and 
poisonous plants, partakes — one does not know whether to say, of 
the fanatical, or of the childish. But to what purpose, if the above 
explanation will not hold, could Jesus be gifted with such a power 
over nature ? As a means of awakening faith in him, it was inade- 
quate and superfluous: because Jesus found individual adherents 
without any demonstration of a power of this kind, and general ac- 
ceptance even this did not procure him. As little can it be regarded 
as a type of the original dominion of man over external nature, a 
dominion which he is destined to re-attain ; for the value of this do- 
minion consists precisely in this, that it is a mediate one, achieved 
by the progressive reflection and the united efforts of ages, not an 
immediate and magical dominion, which costs no more than a word. 
Hence in relation to that part of nature of which we are here speak- 
ing, the compass and the steam-vessel are an incomparably truer 
realization of man's dominion over the ocean, than the allaying of 
the waves by a mere word. But the subject has another aspect, 
since the dominion of man over nature is not merely external and 
practical, but also immanent or theoretical ; that is, man even when 
externally he is subjected to the might of the elements, yet is not 
internally conquered by them ; but, in the conviction tliat the powers 
of physical nature can only destroy in him that which belongs to 
his physical existence, is elevated in the self-certainty of the spirit 
above the possible destruction of the body. This spiritual power, 
it is said, was exhibited by Jesus, for he slept tranquilly in the 
midst of the storm, and when awaked by his trembling disciples, 

* Bibl. Comm. 1, a 287. 
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inspired them with courage by his words. Bat for courage to be 
shown, real danger must be apprehended : now for Jesus, supposing 
him to be conscious of an immediate power over nature, danger coula 
in no degree exist : therefore he could not here give any proof of 
this theoretical power. 

In both respects the natural explanation would find only the con- 
ceivable and the desirable attributed to Jesus in the evangelical nar- 
rative; namely, on the one hand, an intelligent observation of the 
state of the weather, and on the other, exalted courage in the pres- 
ence of real peril. When we read that Jesus commanded ike winds 
hriTifi^v Toig dvifioig, we are to understand simply that he made some 
remark on the storm, or some exclamations at its violence : and his 
calming of the sea we are to regard only as a prognostication, found- 
ed on the observation of certain signs, that the storm would soon 
subside. His address to the disciples is said to have proceeded, like 
the celebrated saying of Caesar, from the confidence that a man who 
was to leave an impress on the world's histoiy, could not so lightly 
be cut short in his career by an accident. That those who were in 
the ship regarded the subsidence of the storm as the effect of the 
words of Jesus, proves nothing, for Jesus nowhere confirms their 
inference.* But neither does he disapprove it, although he must 
have observed the impression which, in consequence of that infer- 
ence, the result had made on the people ;t he must therefore, as 
Venturini actually supposes, have designedly refrained from shak- 
ing their high opinion of his miraculous power, in order to attach 
them to him the more firmly. But, setting this altogether aside, was 
it likely that the natural presages of the storm should have been 
better understood by Jesus, who had never been occupied on the 
sea, than by Peter, James, and John, who had been at home on it 
from their youth upwards ? J 

It remains then that, taking the incident as it is narrated by the 
evangelists, we must regard it as a miracle : but to raise this from 
an exegetical result to a real fact, is, according to the above remarks, 
extremely difficult : whence there arises a suspicion against the his- 
torical character of the narrative. Viewed more nearly however, and 
taking Matthew's account as the basis, there is nothing to object to 
the narrative until the middle of v. 26. It might really have hap- 
pened that Jesus in one of his frequent passages across the Galilean 
sea, was sleeping when a storm arose ; that the disciples awaked him 
with alarm, while he, calm and self-possessed, said to themj^TFAy are 
ye fearful, O ye of little fait A f AVhat follows — the commanding 
of the waves, which Mark with his well-known fondness for such 
authoritative words, reproduces as if he were giving the exact words, 
of Jesus in a Greek translation {ot^na^ netptfJUDao 1) — might have 

* Thas Paulus, exeg. Uandb., 1. D. S. 4G8 if.; Venturini, 2, S. 166 if.; Kaiser, bibl, 
TheoL 1, Si 197. Uase, alao, { 74, thinks this view probable, f Neander, L. J. Chr., 8» 
863, who for the rest here offers but a weak defence against the natural explanation* 
X Uase, ot supi 
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been added in the propagation of the anecdote from one to another. 
There was an inducement to attribute to Jesus such a command 
over the winds and the sea, not only in the opinion entertained of 
his person, but also in certain features of the Old Testament history. 
Here, in poetical descriptions of the passage of the Israelites through 
the Red Sea, Jehovah is designated as he who rebuked the Red Sea^ 
hrerif^iTioe r^ IpvOp^ OaMaa^, (Psa. cvL 9; LXX. comp. Nahum i. 4,) 
so that it retreated. Now, as the instrument in this partition of the 
Red Sea was Moses, it was natural to ascribe to his great successor, 
the Messiah, a similar function ; accordingly we actually find from 
rabbinical passages, that a drying up of the sea was expected to be 
wrought by God in the messianic times, doubtless through the 
agency of the Messiah, as formerly through that of Moses.* That 
instead of drying up the sea Jesus is said only to produce a calm, 
may be explained, on the supposition that the storm and the com- 
posure exhibited by Jesus on the occasion were historical, as a con- 
sequence of the mythical having combined itself with this historical 
element ; for, as according to tliis, Jesus and his disciples were on 
board a ship, a drying up of the sea would have been out of place. 
Still it is altogether without any sure precedent, that a mythical 
addition should be engrafted on the stem of a real incident, so as to 
leave the latter totally unmodified. And there is one feature, even 
in the part hitherto assumed to be historical, which, more narrowly 
examined, might just as probably have been invented by the legend 
as have really happened. That Jesus, before the stonn breaks out, 
is sleeping, and even when it arises, does not immediately awake, 
is not his voluntary deed, but chance ;t it is this very chance, how- 
ever, which alone gives the scene its full significance, for Jesus 
sleeping in the storm is by the contrast which he presents, a not 
less emblematical image than Ulysses sleeping when, after so many 
storms, he was about to land on his island home. Now that Jesus 
really slept at the time tliat a storm broke out, may indeed have 
happened by chance in one case out of ten ; but in the nine cases 
also, when this did not liappen, and Jesus only showed himself calm 
and courageous during the stonn, I am inclined to think that the 
legend would so far have understood her interest, that, as she had 
represented the contrast of the tranquillity of Jesus with the raging 
of the elements to the intellect, by means of the words of Jesus, so 
she would depict it for the imagination, by means of the image of 
Jesus sleeping in the ship (or as Mark has it,J on a pillow in the 
hinder part of the ship). If then that which may possibly have hap- 

* Vid. pag. GG note *. f Ncander alters the fact, yfhea he describes Jesus as 
faUing asleep in the midst of the fury of the storm and the waves, and thus manifesting 
A tranquillity of soul which no terror of nature could disturb (S. dG2«). Luke says ex- 
pressly, as tkcy sailed he f til asleep : and there came doucn a storm, ^'c, nXswnjv dt airruv 
u^vvuae' koi Kari^ ?ai?M-4f x. r. A., and according to the representation of the other evan- 
gelists also, the sleeping of Jesus appears to have preceded the breaking out of the stonn, 
since otherwise the timorous disciples would not have awaked hinf — they would rather not 
have allowed him to go to sleep. X Comp. Saunier, iiber die Qncllen des Markua, St 82« 
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pencd in a single case, must certainly have been invented by the 
legend in nine cases ; the expositor must in reason prepare himself 
for the undeniaJJe possibility, that we have before us one of the 
nine cases, instead of that single case.^ If then it be granted that 
nothing further remains as an historical foundation for our narrative, 
than that Jesus exhorted his disciples to show the firm courage of 
faith in opposition to the raging waves of the sea, it is certainly pos- 
sible that he may once have done this in a storm at sea ; but just 
as he said : if ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye may say 
to this mountain. Be thou removed and cast into the sea (Matt. xxi. 
21.), or to this ti-ee, Be thou plucked up by the root, and be thou 
planted in the sea (Luke xvii. 6.), and both sliall be done {fcal vttiJ- 
Kovaev av ifuv, Luke) : so he might, not merely on the sea, but in 
any situation, make use of the figure, that to him who has faith, 
winds and waves shall be obedient at a word (^rt ical rolg dvifung 
tmTdaaei koI tw Man, koI vnaKovovaiv airu), Luke). If we now take 
into account what even Olshausen remjirks, and Schneckenburger 
has shown,t that the contest of the kingdom of God with the world 
was in the early times of Christianity cotnmonly compared to a voy- 
age through a stormy ocean ; we see at once, how easily legend might 
come to frame such a narrative as tlie above, on the suggestions af- 
forded by the parallel between the Messiah and Moses, the expres- 
sions of Jesus, and the conception of him as the pilot who steers the 
little vessel of the kingdom of God through the* tumultuous waves 
of the world. Setting this aside, however, and viewing the matter 
only generally, in relation to the idea of a miracle-worker, we find 
a similar power over storms and tempests, ascribed, for example, to 
Pythagoras.J 

We have a more complicated anecdote connected with the sea, 
wanting in Luke, but contained in John vi. 16 ff., as well as in 
Matt xiv. 22 ft, and Mark vi, 45 fF,, where a storm overtakes the 
disciples when sailing by night, and Jesus appears to their rescue, 
walking towards them on the sea. Here, again, the stoim subsides 
in a marvellous manner on the entrance of Jesus into the ship; but 
the peculiar difficulty of the narrative lies in this, that the body of 
Jesus appears so entirely exempt from a law which governs all other 
human bodies without exception, namely, the law of gravitation, that 
he not only does not sink under the water, but does not even dip 
into it ; on the contrary, he walks erect on the waves as on firm land. 
If we are to represent this to ourselves, we must in some way or 
other, conceive the body of Jesus as an etherial phantom, according 
to the opinion of the Doceta} ; a conception which, the Fathers oi 

* This may senrc as an aiisi\'er to ThoIuck*8 acaisation, GlaubwQrdigkeit, Si 110. 
t Ueber den Urepr. u* s* f. Si 68 f. % According to JamUich. vita Pyth. 195, ed. Kiess- 
llng, there were narrated of Pythagoras, avffjujv ^laiuv ;ta^^>s<^ ^^ XV^^^*^ napavTUca 
KOTiwijotii^ KoX KVfiaTuv imrofjuuv re kqi ^aXaaoiuv uTzevdiaafioi npdc tifiap^ ruv iraipup 
dufiaaa; instantaneous tranquiUizinf/s of riolrnt wit ds and haiUtorms, and toothings of tks 
waves of rivers and seas^ to afford ea*y transit to his companions, Comp* Porphyri v« p* 
29 tame ed. 
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the Church condemned as irreligious, and which we must reject as 
extravagant. Olshausen indeed says, that in a superior corporeality, 
impregnated with the powers of a higher world, such an appearance 
need not create surprise :* but these are words to which we can at- 
tach no definite idea. If the spiritual activity of Jesus which re- 
fined and perfected his corporeal nature, instead of being conceived 
as that wliich more and more completely emancipated his body from 
the psycliical laws of jmssion and sensuality, is understood as if by 
its means the body was exempted from the physical law of gravity : — 
this is a materialism of which, as in a former case, it is difficiilt to 
decide whether it be more fantastical or childish. If Jesus did not 
sink in the water, he must have been a spectre, and the disciples in 
our narrative would not have been wrong in taking him for one. 
We must also recollect that on liis baptism in the river Jordan, 
Jesus did not exhibit this property, but was submerged like an or- 
dinary man. Now had he at that time also the power of sustaining 
himself on the surface of the water, and only refrained from using 
it ? and did he thus increase or reduce his specific gravity by an act 
of his will ? or are we to suppose, as Olshausen would perhaps say, 
that at the time of his baptism he had not attained so far in tlie 
process of subtilizing his body, as to be freely bonie up by the 
water, and that he only reached this point at a later period ? These 
are questions which Olshausen justly calls absurd: nevertheless 
they serve to open a glimpse into the abyss of absurdities in which 
we are involved by the supranaturalistic interpretation, and particu- 
larly by that which this theologian gives of the narrative before us. 
To avoid these, the natural explanation has tried many expedi- 
ents. The boldest is that of Paulus, who maintains that the text 
docs not state that Jesus walked on the water ; and that the miracle 
in this passage is notliing but a philological mistake, since nepinaTelv 
hrl Tjfg dakdaoTjg is analogous to the expression OTpaTOiredevuv knl rrj^ 
OaXdaoTig^ Exod. xiv. 2, and signifies to walk, as the other to en- 
camp, over the sea, that is, on tlie elevated sea-shorc.t According 
to the meaning of the words taken separately, this explanation is 
jK)ssiblc : its real applicability in thijs particular instance, however, 
must be determined by the context. Now this represents the dis- 
ciples as having rowed twenty-five or thirty furlongs (John), or as 
being in the midst of the sea (Matthew and Mark), and then it is 
said that Jesus came towards the ship, and so near that he could 
speak to them, TrepiTTarijv enl TTJg OakdacjTjg, How could he do this 
if he remained on the shore ? To obviate this objection, Paulus con- 
jectures tliat the disciples in that stormy night probably only skirted 
the shore ; but the words ^v fiiauf Ttjg daXdacrig, in the tnidst of the 
seUy though not, we grant, to be coiistiiied with mathematical strict- 
ness, yet, even taken according to the popular mode of speaking, are 
too decidedly opposed to such a supposition, for it to be worth our 

* Ut sup, S. 4dl« t PauluSj Memorabillen, G^ StOck^ KOi V.; exeg. Handlx, 2, S. 
238 ft 
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fiirther consideration. But this mode of interpretation encounters a 
fatal blow in the passage where Matthew says of Peter, that huving 
come down out of the ship he walked on the water, KaraPitg dnb rw 
nXotov TTepiendTfiaev inl ra vSara (v. 29) ; for as it is said shortly 
after that Peter began to sink (KaTanovTi^eodcu)^ walking merely on 
the shore cannot have been intended here ; and if not here, neither 
can it have been intended in the former instance relating to Jesus, 
the expressions being substantially the same.* 

But if Peter, in his attempt to walk upon the waters, nepmarelv 
inl Td, vdara, began to sink, may we not still suppose that both he 
and Jesus merely swam in the sea, or waded through its shallows ? 
Both these suppositions have actually been advanced.t But the act 
of wading must have been expressed by nepmaTeiv 6ia rrjg OaXdaatig, 
and liad that of swimming been intended, one or other of the parallel 
passages would certainly have substituted tlie precise expression for 
the ambiguous one : besides, it must be alike impossible cither to 
swim from twenty-five to thirty furlongs in a storm, or to wade to 
about the middle of the sea, which certainly was beyond the shal- 
lows; a swimmer could not easily be taken for a spectre; and 
lastly, the prayer of Peter for special permission to imitate Jesus, 
and his failure in it from want of faith, point to something super- 
iiaturaL| 

The reasoning on which the natural mode of hiterpretation rests 
here as elsewhere, has been enunciated by Paulus in connexion with 
this passage in a form which reveals its fundamental eiTor in a par- 
ticularly happy manner. The que^ion, be says, in such cases is al- 
ways this: which is more probable, that the evangelical writer should 
use an expression not perfectly exact, or that there should be a de- 
parture from the course of nature ? It is evident that the dilemma 
is falsely stated, and should rather be put thus: Is it more probable 
that the author should express himself inaccurately, (rather, in direct 
contradiction to the sup{)Osed sense,) or that he should mean to nar- 
rate a departure from the course of nature ? For only what he 
means to narrate is the immediate point of inquiry; what really 
happened is, even according to the distinction of the judgment of a 
writer from the fact that he states, on which Paulus everlastingly 
insists, an altogether different question. Because according to our 
views a departure from the course of nature cannot have taken place, 
it by no means follows, that a writer belonging to the primitive age 
of Christianity could not have credited and narrated such a case ;§ 
and therefore to abolish the miraculous, we must not explain it away 
from the narrative, but rather inquire whether the narrative itself, 
either in whole or in part, must not be excluded from the domain 
of history. In relation to this inquiry, first of aU, each of our tliree 



* Afi^iost the extremely arbitrary expedient which Paulus has here adopted, 
Storr, Oposc. acad. 3, p. 288. ' f 1 he former by Bolten, Bericht des Alatth&us, in loc ; 
the latter in Henke^s neueni Magazin, 6, 2, S. 327 ff. X Comp. Paulus and Fritzscba, 
in loc. § See the exceUent passage in Fritzsche, Comm* in Matthi p. 505. 
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accounts has pcculiai features which in an historical light are sus- 
picious. 

The most striking of these features is found in Mark v. 48, where 
he says of Jesus that hcxame walking on the sea towards the dis- 
ciples, and would have passed by iheiri, ical rjSeXe napETSuv avTovt;, 
but that he was constrained by their anxious cries to take notice of 
them. With justice Fritzsche interprets Mark's meaning to be, that 
it was the intention of Jesus, supported by divine power, to walk 
across the whole sea as on firm land. But with equal justice Pau- 
lus asks, Could anything have been more useless and extravagant 
than to perform so singular a miracle without any eye to witness it? 
We must not however on this account, with the latter theologian, 
interpret the words of Mark as implying a natural event, namely, 
that Jesus, being on the land, was going to pass by the disciples 
who were sailing in a ship not fiir from the shore, for the miraculous 
interpretation of the passage is perfectly accordant with the spirit of 
our evangelist. Not contented with the representation of, his in- 
formant, that Jesus, on this one occasion, adopted this extraordi- 
nary mode of progress with special reference to his disciples, he aims 
by the above adaition to convey the idea of walking on the water 
being so natural and customary with Jesus, that without any regard 
to the disciples, whenever a sheet of water lay in his road, he walked 
across it as unconcernedly, as if it had been dry land. But such a 
mode of procedure, if habitual with Jesus, would presuppose most 
decidedly a subtilization of liis body such as Olshausen supposes ; 
it would therefore presuppose what is inconceivable. Hence this 
particular of Mark's presents itself as one of the most striking among 
those, by wliich the second evangelist now and then <ipproaches to 
the exaggerations of the apocryphal gospels.* 

In Matthew, the miracle is in a different manner, not so much 
Heightened as complicated ; for there, not only Jesus, but Peter also 
makes an experiment in walking on the sea, not indeed altogether 
successful. This trait is rendered suspicious by its intrinsic char- 
acter, as well as by the silence of the two other narrators. Imme- 
diately on the word of Jesus, and in virtue of the faith which he has 
in the beginning, Peter actually succeeds in walking on the water 
for some time, and only when he is assailed by fear and doubt does 
he begin to sink. What are we to think of this ? Admitting that 
Jesus, by means of his etherialized body, could walk on the water, 
how could he command Peter, who was not gifted with such a body, 
to do the same ? or if by a mere word he could give the body of 
Peter a dispensation from the law of gravitation, can he have been a 
man ? and if a God, would he thus lightly cause a suspension of 
natural laws 'at the caprice of a man ? or lastly, are we to suppose 

* Mark'a iuclination to exaggerate shows itself also in his concluding sentence, v. 51, 
(cor:p. vii* 37) : and tkey were sore amazed in themsiices beyond metisure and tcondered; 
nrhich will scarcely be understood to import, as Paulus supposes (2, S> 266), a disapproval 
of the excessive astonishment* 
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that faith has the power instantaneously to lessen the specific grav- 
ity of the body of a believer ? Faith is certainly said to have such 
a power in the figurative discourse of Jesus just referred to, accord- 
ing to which, the believer is able to remove mountains and trees into 
the sea, — and why not also himself to walk on the sea ? TJie moral 
that as soon as faitli falters, power ceases, could not be so aptly pre- 
sented by either of the two former figures as by the latter, in the 
following form : as long as a man has faith he is able to walk un- 
harmed on the unstable sea, but no sooner does he give way to doubt 
than he sinks, unless Christ extend to him a helping hand. The 
fundamental thought, then, of Matthew's episodical narrative is, that 
Peter was too confident in the firmness of his faith, that by its sud- 
den failure he incurred great danger, but was rescued by Jesus ; a 
thought which is actually expressed in Luke xxii. 31 f. where Jesus 
says to Simon : Satan hath desired to have you that he may sift 
you as uheat ; hut I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not 
These words of Jesus have reference to Peter's coming denial : this 
was the occasion when his faith, on the strength of which he had 
just before offered to go with Jesus to prison and to death, would 
have wavered, had not the Lord by liis intercession, procured him 
new strength. If we add to tliis the above-mentioned habit of the 
early Christians to represent the persecuting world under the image 
of a turbulent sea, we cannot fail, with one of the latest critics, to 
perceive in the description of Peter courageously volunteering to 
\valk on the sea, soon, however, sinking from faintheartedness, but 
borne up by Jesus, an allegorical and mythical representation of 
that trial of faith which this cfisciple who imagined himself so strong, 
met so weakly, and which higher assistance alone enabled him to 
surmount.* 

But the account of the fourth gospel also is not wanting in pe- 
culiar features, which betray an unJiistorical character. It has ever 
been a cross to harmonists, that while according to Matthew and 
ilark, the ship was only in the middle of the sea when Jesus reached 
it : according to John, it immediately after arrived at the opposite 
shore ; that wliile, according to the former, Jesus actually entered 
into the ship, and the stoi^ thereupon subsided : according to John, 
on the contrary, the disciples did indeed wish to take him into the 
ship, but their actually doing so was rendered superfluous by their 
immediate anival at the place of disembarkation. It is true that 
here also abimdant methods of reconciliation have been found. First, 
the word rjdeXov, they wished^ added to Xafitlv^ to 7'eceive^ is said to 
be a mere redundancy of expression ; then, to signify simply the 
joyfulness of the reception, as if it had been said, idikovreg tXadov ; 
then, to describe the first impression which the recognition of Jesus 
made on the disciples, his reception into the ship, which really fol- 
lowed, not being mentioned. t But the sole reason for such an inter- 

* SchneckGnLurger, iiber den Urspr* o. 8i fi Si 68 fi; Woiue| die evang. Geschichtei 
t, & 521. i Vid. Liicke and Tholuck. 
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pretation lies in the unauthorized comparison with the synoptical 
accounts : in the narrative of John, taken separately, there is no 
ground for it, nay, it is excluded. For the succeeding sentence: 
evdiia)^ rb 7:7.olov kyivero inl TTJg yijg, elg rjv vTr^yov, immediately t/ie 
ship was at the land whither they went^ though it is united,, not by 
^^ but by fca\ c^in nevertheless only be taken antithetically, in the 
sense that the reception of Jesus into the ship, notwithstanding the 
readiness of the disciples, did not really take place, because they 
were already at the shore. In consideration of this difiference, Chry- 
sostoni held that there were two occasions on which Jesus walked 
on the sea. He says that on the second occasion, which John nar- 
rates, Jesus did not enter into tlie ship, in order thai the miracle 
tniff/U be greater Iva rh davfia fjiel^ov epydariTai.^ This view we may 
transfer to the evangelist, and say: if Mark has aggrandized the 
miracle, by implying that Jesus intended to walk past the disciples 
across the entire sea ; so John goes yet farther, for he makes him 
actually accomplish this design, and without being taken into the 
ship, arrive at tlie opposite shorcf Not only, however, does the 
fourth evangelist seek to aggrandize the miracle before us, but also 
to establish and authenticate it more securely. According to the 
synoptists, the sole witnesses were the disciples, who saw Jesus 
come towards them, walking on the sea: John adds to these few 
immediate witnesses, a multitude of mediate ones, namely, the people 
who were assembled when Jesus performed the miracle of the loaves 
And fishes. These, when on the following morning they no longer 
find Jesus on tlie same spot, make the calculation, that Jesus cannot 
have crossed the sea by ship, for he did not get into the same boat 
with the disciples, and no other boat was there (v. 22); while, that 
he did not go by land, is involved in the circumstance that the people 
when they have forthwith crossed the sea, find him on tlie opposite 
Bhore (v. 25), whither he could hardly have arrived by land in the 
fihort interv'al. Thus in the narrative of the fourth gospel, as all 
natural means of passage are cut off from Jesus, there remains for 
him only a supernatural one, and this consequence is in fact inferred 
by the multitude in the astonished question which they put to Je- 
sus, when they find him on the opposite shore : liabbl, when cam^est 
thou hither ? As this chain of evidence for the miraculous passage 
of Jesus depends on the rapid transportation of the multitude, the 
evangelist hastens to procure other boats dTika nkoidpia for their ser- 
vice (v. 23). Now the multitude who take ship (v. 22, 26 ff.) are 
<lescribed as the same whom Jesus had miraculously fed, and these 
amounted (according to v. 10) to about 5000. If only a fifth, nay, 
a tenth of these passed over, there needed for this, as the author of 

*** Honiil. in JoAiin. 43. f In De Wette's objection^ that the opinion of an exag- 
geration of the miiac-le in John, is discountenanced by the addition that they were imino- 
diately at the land (ex. llandlu I, 8, S. 7i)«) there appears to me only a misunderstanding ; 
but his assertion tlmt in John the manner in which Jesus goes over the sea is not repre- 
sented as A jnirailc, '^& 78)) is to mc thoroughly incomprehensible* 
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the Probabilia has justly observed, a whole fleet of ships, especially 
if they were fishing boats ; but even if we suppose them vessels of 
freight, these woula not all have been bound for Capemanm, or have 
changed their destination for the sake of accommodating the crowd. 
This passage of the multitude, therefore, appears only to have been 
invented,* on the one hand, to confirm by tlieir evidence the walking 
of Jesus on the sea ; on the other, as we shall presently see, to gain 
an opportunity for making Jesus, who according to the tradition had 
gone over to the opposite shore immediately after the multiplication 
of the loaves, speak yet further with the multitude on the subject of 
this miracle. 

After pruning away these offshoots of the miraculous which are 
peculiar to the respective narratives, the main stem is still left, 
namely, tlie miracle of Jesus walking on the sea for a considerable 
distance, with all its attendant improbabilities as above exposed. 
But the solution of these accessory particulars, as it led us to dis- 
cover the causes of their unhistorical origin, has facilitated the 
discovery of such causes for the main narrative, and has thereby 
rendered possible the solution of this also. We have seen, by an 
example already adduced, that it was usual with the Hebrews and 
early Christians, to represent the power of God over nature, a power 
which the human spirit when united to him was supposed to share, 
under the image of supremacy over the raging waves of the sea. In 
the narrative of the Exodus this supremacy is manifested by the sea 
being driven out of its place at a sign, so that a dry path is opened 
to the pe<^le of God in its bed ; in the New Testament narrative 
previously considered, the sea is not removed out of its place, but 
only so &r laid to rest that Jesus and his disciples can cross it in 
safety in their ship : in the anecdote before us, the sea still remains 
in its place as in the second, but there is this point of similarity to 
the first, that the passage is made on foot, not by ship, yet as a 
necessary consequence of the other particular, on the surface of the 
sea, not in its bed. Still more immediate inducements to develop 
in such a manner tiie conception of the power of the miracle-worker 
over the waves, may be found botli in the Old Testament, and in 
the opinions prevalent in the time of Jesus. Among the miracles 
of Elisha, it is not only told that he divided the Jordan by a stroke 
of his mantle, so that he could go through it dry shod (2 Kings ii. 
14.), but also that he caused a piece of iron which had fallen into 
the water to swim (2 Kings vL 6.) ; an ascendancy over the law of 
gravitation which it would be imagined the miracle-worker might 
be able to evince in relation to his own body also, and thus to ex- 
hibit himself, at it is said of Jehovah Job ix. 8, LXX., nefuiraTCiP 
<af hr* ISwtHjvg inl OaXdacqq^ walking upon the sea as upofi apa^e-^ 
fnenL In the time of Jesus much was told of miracle-workers who 
could walk on the water. Apart from conceptions exclusively Gxe- 

* Bretschneider^ ProbaU pi SU 
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cian,* the Greco-oriental legend feigned that the hyperborean Abari« 
possessed an arrow, by means of which he could bear himself up in 
the air, and thus traverse rivers, seas, and abysses,! and popular 
superstition attributed to many wonder-workers the power of walk* 
ing on water.J Hence the possibility that with all these elements 
and inducements existing, a similar legend should be formed con- 
cerning Jesus, appears incomparably stronger, than that a real event 
of this kind should have occurred : — and with this conclusion we 
may dismiss the subject. 

The inanifestation (tHiveptoacg of Jesus at the &ea of Tiberias 
hd Tfj^ daXdaofig ttj^ TiPepiddog narrated John xxi. has so striking a 
resemblance to the sea anecdotes hitherto considered, that although 
the fourth gospel places it in the period after the resurrection, we are 
induced, as in an earlier instance we brought part of it under notice 
in connexion with the narrative of Peter's draught of fishes, so here 
to institute a comparison between its other features, and the narra- 
tive of Jesus walking on the sea. In both cases, Jesus is perceived 
by the disciples in the twilight of early morning ; only in the latter 
instance he does not, as in the former, walk on the sea, but stands 
on the shore, and the disciples are in consternation, not because of 
a storm, but because of the fruitlcsness of their fishing. In both 
instances they are afraid of him ; in the one, they take him for a 
spectre, in the other, not one of them ventures to ask him who he 
is, knowing that it is the Lord, But especially the scene with 
Peter, peculiar to the first gospel, has its corresponding one in the 
present passage. As, there, when Jesus walking on the sea makes 
himself known to bis disciples, Peter enti*eats permission to go to 
him on the water : so here, as soon as Jesus is recognized standing 
on the shore, Peter throws himself into the water that he may reach 
him the shortest way by swimming. Thus, that which in the earlier 
narrative was the miraculous act of walking on the sea, becomes in 
the one before us, in relation to Jesus, the simple act of standing 
on the shore, in relation to Peter, the natural act of swimming ; so 
that the latter history sounds almost like a rationalistic paraphrase 
of the former : and there have not been wanting those who have 
maintained that at least the anecdote about Peter m the first gospel, 
b a traditional transformation of the incident in John xxi. 7. into 
a miracle.§ Modern, criticism is restrained from extending this con- 
jecture to the anecdote of Jesus walking on the sea, by the fact that 
the supposed apostolic fourth gospel itself has this feature in the 
earlier narrative (vL 16 ff.). But from our point of view it appears 
quite possible, that the history in question either came to tlie author 
of this gospel in the one form, and to the author of the appendix in 
the other; or that it came to the one author of both in a double 
form, and was inserted by him in separate parts of his narrative. 

* Se» tbe passages in Wetst«in, p. 417 f. f Jamblich, vita Pytbagor»f 136; 
compi Porphyr. 29t % Luciaa» Philopseudes, 13t § Schneckenburger^ Uber den Urapr* 
S.68. 
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Meanwhile, if the two histories are to be compared, we ought not at 
once to assume that the one, John xxi., is the original, the other. 
Matt. xiv. paralL, the secondary; we must first ask which of the 
two bears intrinsic marks of one or the other character. Now cer- 
tainly if we adliere to the rule that the more miraculous narrative 
is the later, that in John xxL appears, in relation to the manner in 
which Jesus approaches the disciples, and in which Peter reaches 
Jesus, to be the original. But tlds rule is connected in the closest 
manner with another ; namely, that the more simple narrative is the 
earlier, the more complex one the later, as the conglomerate is a 
later formation than the homogeneous stone ; and according to tliis 
rule, the conclusion is reversed, and the narrative in John xxL is 
the more traditional, for in it the particulars mentioned above are 
interwoven with the miraculous draught of fishes, while in the earlier 
narrative they form in themselves an independent whole. It is in- 
deed true, that a greater whole may be broken up into smaller parts ; 
but such fragments have not at aU the appearance of the separate 
narratives of the draught of fishes and the walking on the sea, since 
these, on the contrary, leave the impression of being each a finished 
whole. From this interweaving with the miracle of the di*aught of 
fishes, — to which we must add the circumstance that the entire circle 
of events turns upon the risen Jesus, who is already in himself a 
miracle, — it is apparent how, contrary to the general rule, the oft- 
named particulars could lose their miraculous character, since by 
their combination with other miracles they were reduced to mere 
accessories, to a sort of natural scaffolding. If then the narrative 
in John xxi. is entirely secondary, its historical value has already 
been estimated with that of the narratives which furnished its ma- 
terials. 

If, before we proceed further, we take a retrospect of the series 
of sea-anecdotes hitherto examined, we find, it is true, that the two 
extreme anecdotes aie altogether dissimilar, the one relating mainly 
to fishing, the other to a storm ; nevertheless, on a proper arrange- 
ment, each of them appears to be connected with the preceduig by 
a common feature. The narrative of the call of the fishers of men 
(Matt. iv. 18 ff. par.) opens the series; that of Peter's draught of 
fishes (Luke v. 1 S.) has in common with this the saying about the 
fishers of men, but the fact of the draught of fishes is peculiar to 
it ; this fact reappears in John xxL, where the circumstances of Je- 
sus standing on the shore in the morning twilight, and the swim- 
ming of Peter towards him, are added ; these two circumstances are 
in Matt. xiv. 22 ff. parall. metamorphosed into the act of walking 
on the sea on the part of Jesus and of Peter, and at the same time 
a storm, and its cessation on the entrance of Jesiis into the ship, 
are introduced ; lastly, in Matt viiL 23 ff. parall. we have an anec- 
dote single in its kind, namely, that of the stilling of the storm 
by Jesus. 

We come to a history f >r which a place is less readily found in 
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the foregoing series, in Matt. xvii. 24 ft It is trae that here again 
there is a direction of Jesus to Peter to go and fish, to which, al- 
though it is not expressly stated, we must suppose that the issue 
corresponded : but first, it is only one fish which is to be caught, 
and with an angle; and secondly, the main point is, that in its 
mouth is to be found a piece of gold to serve for the payment of the 
temple tribute for Jesus and Peter, from the latter of whom this tax 
had been demanded. This naiTative as it is here presented lias pe- 
culiar difficulties, which Paulus well exhibits, and which Olshausen 
does not deny. Fritzsche justly remarks, that there are two mirac- 
ulous particulars presupposed : first, that tlie fish had a coin in its 
mouth ; secondly, that Jesus had a foreknowledge of this. On the 
one hand, we must regard the former of these particulars as extrav- 
agant, and consequently the latter also; and on the other, the whole 
miracle appears to have been unnecessaiy. Certainly, that metals 
and other valuables have been found in the bodies of fish is else- 
where narrated,* and is not incredible ; but that a fish should have 
a piece of money in its mouth, and keep it there while it wiaj^)ed at 
tlie bait — this even Dr. Schnappingerf found inconceivable. More- 
over, the motive of Jesus for pertbnning such a miracle could not 
be want of money, for even if at that time there was no store in the 
common fund, still Jesus was in Capernaum, where he had many 
friends, and where consequently he could have obtained the needful 
money in a natural way. To exclude tliis possibility we must with 
Olshausen confoiuid borrowing with begging, and regard it as incon- 
sistent with the decoruin divifiuin which must have been observed 
by Jesus. Nor after so many proofs of liis miraculous power, could 
Jesus think this additional miracle necessary to strengthen Peter's 
belief in his Messiahship. 

Hence we need not wonder that rationalistic commentators have 
attempted to free themselves at any cost from a miracle which even 
Olshausen pronounces to be the most difficult in the evangelical 
history, and we have only to see how they proceed in this under- 
taking. The pith of the natural explanation of the fact lies in the 
interi>retation of the word evprjaeigf tkou shall Jindit in the command 
of Jesus, not of an immediate discoveiy of a stater in the fish, but 
of a mediate acquisition of this sum by selling what was caught.^ 
It must be admitted that the above word may bear this signification 
also ; but if we are to give it this sense instead of the usual one, 
we must in the particular instance have a clear intimation to this 
effect in the context. Thus, if it were said in the present passage: 
Take the first fine fish, carry it to the market, iwkeZ evp^aei^ oraT^pa, 
and Ihere l/iou shall find a slaler^ this explanation would be in 
place ; as however instead of this, the word evprjaeig is preceded by 
dvoi^ag to ardfia avrov, when lliou hast opened his mouthy — as, 
therefore, no place of sale, but a place inside the fish, is mentioned, 

* Seo the examples in Wetotein^ in loc. f Die h. Schrift des neuen Bunde8| 1 , S. 
SI 4, 2te Aufl. X I'aultts, exeg. Uandb. 2, 502 if. Comp. Hase, L. J. § ill. 
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as that on the opening of which the coin is to be obtained, — we can 
onlj understand an immediate. discovery of tlie piece of money in 
tliis part of the fish.* Besides, to what purpose would the opening 
of the fish's mouth be mentioned, unless the desideratum were to 
be found there? Paulus sees in this only the injunction to release 
the fish from the hook without delay, in order to keep it alive, and 
thus to render it more saleable. The order to open the mouth of 
the fish might indeed, if it stood alone, be supposed to have the 
extracticm of the hook as its object and consequence ; but as it is 
followed by evfyrjaeig OTaTripa^ thou shall find a stater^ it is plain 
that this is the immediate end of opening the mouth. The per- 
ception that, so long as the opening of the fish's mouth is spoken 
of in this passage, it will be inferrca that the coin was to be found 
there, has induced the rationalistic commentators to try whether 
they could not refer the word ordfuij inouth^ to another subject than 
the fish, and no otlier remained than the fisher, Peter. But as 
<rr6/ia apj>eared to be connected with the fish by the word avrov, 
which immediately followed it. Dr. Paulus, moderating or exagge- 
rating the suggestion of a friend, who proposed to read dvdevp^oug, 
instead of — avTov, evprjaeig — allowed avrov to remain, but took it 
adverbially, and translated the passage thus: tliou hast then only 
to open thy mouth to offer the fish for sale, and tliou wilt on the 
spot (auToO) receive a stater as its price. But, it would still be 
asked, how could a single fish fetch so high a price in Capernaum, 
where fish were so abundant? Hence Paulus understands the 
words, rhv dvafldvTa -rrpCJTov IxOvv dpov^ take uj) the fish that first 
Cometh up, collectively thus: continue time after time to take the 
fish that first comes to thee, until thou hast caught as many as will 
be worth a stater. 

If the series of strained interpretations which are necessary to. 
a natural explanation of this nairative throw us back on that wliich 
allows it to contain a miracle; and if this miracle appear to us, 
according to our former decision, both extravagant and useless, 
nothing remains but to presume that here also there is a legendary 
element. This view has been combined with the admission, that a 
real but natural fact was probably at the foundation of the legend : 
namely, that Jesus once ordered Peter to fish until he had caught 
enough to procure the amount of the temple tribute; whence the 
legend arose that the fish liad the tribute money in its mouth. f 
But, in our opinion, a more likely source of this anecdote is to be 
found in the nmch-used theme of a catching of fish by Peter, on 
the one side, and on the other, the well-kno\vn stories of precious 
things having been found in the bodies of fish, Peter, as we learn 
from Matt, iv., Luke v., John xxi., was the fisher in the evangelical 
legend to whom Jesus in various forms, first symbolically, and then 
literally, granted the rich draught of fishes. The value of the 

* Comp. Storr, in Yl&tVs Mmgazin, 2, S. 68 ff. f Kaiser, UbL Theoi 1, S. 200. 
Comp. Hase, ut sap. 
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capture appears here in the shape of a piece of money, which, as 
similar things are elsewhere said to have been found in the belly of 
fishes, is by an exaggeration of the marvel said to be found in the 
mouth of the iish. That it is the stater, required for the temple 
tribute, miglit be occasioned by a real declaration of Jesus concerning 
his relation to that tax ; or conversely, the stater which was acci- 
dentally named in the legend of the fish angled for by Peter, 
might bring to recollection the temple tribute, which amounted 
to that sum for two persons, and the declaration of Jesus relative 
to this subject. 

With this tale conclude the sea anecdotes. 



§ 102. THE MIRACULOUS MULTIPLICATION OP THE LOAVES 

AND FISHES. 

As, in the histories last considered, Jesus determined and miti- 
gated the motions of irrational and even of inanimate existences; 
so, in the narratives which we are about to examine, he exhibits 
the power of multiplying not only natural objects, but also pro- 
ductions of nature which had been wrought upon by art. 

That Jesus miraculously multiplied prepared articles of food, 
feeding a great multitude of men with a few loaves and fishes, is 
narrated to us with singular unanimity by all the evangelists (Matt, 
xiv. 13 ff. ; Mark vi. 30 ff. ; Luke ix. 10 ff. ; John vi. 1 fF.). And 
if we believe the two first, Jesus did not do this merely once ; for 
in Matt. xv. 32 ff. ; Mark viii. 1 ff. we read of a second multipli- 
cation of loaves and fishes, the circumstances of which are 'sub- 
stantially the same as those of the former. It happens somewhat 
later; the place is rather diflerently described, and the length of 
time during which the multitude stayed with Jesus is differently 
stated ; moreover, and this is a point of greater importance, the 
proportion between the stock of food and the number of men is 
different, for, on the first occasion, five thousand men are satisfied 
with five loaves and two fishes, and, on the second, four thousand 
with seven loaves and a few fishes ; oir the first twelve baskets are 
filled with the fragments, on the second only seven. Notwith- 
standing this, not only is the substance of the two histories exactly 
the same — the satisfying of a multitude of people with disproportion- 
ately small means of nourishment ; but also the description of the 
scene in tlie one, entirely corresponds in its principal features to 
that in the other. In both instances, the locality is a solitary region 
in the vicinity of the Galilean sea; Jesus is led to perform the 
miracle because the jxiople have lingeired too long with him ; he 
manifests a wish to feed the people from his own stores, which the 
disciples regard as impossible; the stock of food at his disposal 
consists of loaves and fishes ; Jesus makes the people sit down, 
and, after giving thanks, distributes the provisions to them through 
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the medium of the disciples ; they are completely satisfied, and yet 
a disproportionately great quantity of fragments is afterwards col- 
lected in baskets ; lastly, in the one case as in the other, Jesus after 
thus feeding the multitude, crosses the sea. 

This repetition of the same event creates many difficulties. The 
cliief of these is suggested by the question : Is it conceivable that 
the disciples, after they had themselves witnessed how Jesus was 
able to feed a great multitude with a small quantity of provision, 
should nevertheless on a second occasion of the same kind, have 
totally forgotten the first, and have asked. Whence should we have 
80 much bread in the wilderness as to feed so great a midtitude f 
To render such an obliviousness on the part of the disciples probable, 
we are reminded that they had, in just as incomprehensible a man- 
ner, forgotten the declarations of Jesus concerning his approaching 
sufferings and death, when these events occurred ;* but it is equally 
a pending question, whether after such plain predictions from Jesus, 
his death could in fact have been so unexpected to the disciples. It 
has been supposed that a longer interval had elapsed between the 
two miracles, and that during this there had occurred a number of 
similar cases, in which Jesus did not think fit to afford miraculous 
assistance :t but, on the one hand, these are pure fictions ; on the 
other, it would remain just as inconceivable as ever, that the striking 
similarity of the circumstances preceding the second feeding of the 
multitude to those preceding the first, should not have reminded even 
one of the disciples of tliat former event. Paulus therefore is right 
in maintaining, that had Jesus once already fed the multitude by a 
miracle, the disciples, on the second occasion, when he expressed 
his determination not to send the people away fasting, would con- 
fidently liave called upon him for a repetition of the former miracle. 

In any case then, if Jesus on two separate occasions fed a mul- 
titude with disproportionately small provision, we must suppose, as 
some critics have done, that many features in the narrative of the 
one incident were transferred to the other, and thus the two, originally 
unlike, became in the course of oral tradition more and more simi- 
lar ; the incredulous question of the disciples especially having been 
uttered only on the first occasion, and not on the second.} It may 
seem to speak in favour of such an assimilation, that the fourth evan- 
gelist, though in his numerical statement he is in accordance with 
the first narrative of Matthew and Mark, yet lias, in common with 
the second, the circumstances tliat the scene opens with an address 

^ Olshaasen, 1, S. 512. This theologian, in the note on the same page, observes, that 
according to the words, We have totem no bread. Matt xvL 7, the disciples, even after the 
second feeding, were not alive to the fact, that there was no necessity for providing them- 
selves with food for the body in the neighbourhood of the Son of man. But this instance 
is not to the point, for the circumstances are here altogether different That from the 
miraculous feeding of the people when they were accidentally belated in the wilderness, 
the disciples did not draw the same convenient conclusion with the biblical commentator, 
can only redound to their honour. f Ibid. | Gratz, Comm. z. Matth. 2, S. 90 f.; 
Sieflert, iiber den Urspr. S. 97. 
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of Jesus and not of tlie disciples, and that the people come to Jesus 
on a mountain. But if the fundamental features be allowed to re- 
main, — ^the wilderness, the feeding of the people, the collection of 
the fragments, — it is still, even without that question of the disciples, 
sufficiently improbable that the scene should have been repeated in 
so entirely similar a manner. If, on the contrary, these general 
features be renounced in relation to one of the histories, it is no lon- 
ger apparent, how the veracity of the evangelical narratives as to 
the manner in which the second multiplication of loaves and fishes 
took place can be questioned on all points, and yet their statement 
as to X\i!^fact of its occurrence be maintained as trustworthy, espe- 
cially as this statement is confined to Matthew and his imitator Mark. 
Hence later critics have, with more* or lessf decision, expressed 
the opinion, that liere one and the same fact has been doubled, 
through a mistake of the first evangelist, who was followed by the 
second. They suppose that several narratives of the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude were current which presented divergencies 
from eacli other, especially in relation to numbers, and that the au- 
thor of the first gospel, to whom every additional history of a miracle 
was a welcome prize, and who was therefore little qualified for the 
critical reduction of two different narratives of tliis kind into one, 
introduced both into his collection. This fully explains how on the 
second occasion the disciples could again express themselves so in- 
credulously ; namely, because in the tradition whence the author of 
the first gospel obtained the second history of a miraculous multi- 
plication of loaves and fishes, it was the first and only one, and the 
evangelist did not obliterate this feature because, apparently, he in- 
corporated the two narratives into his writing just as he read or 
heard them. Among other proofs that this was the case, may be 
mentioned the constancy with which he and Mark, who copied him, 
not only in the account of the events, but also in the subsequent 
allusion to them (Matt. xvi. 9 f. ; l^Iark viiL 19 f.), call the baskets 
in the first feeding, Kwpivoi, in the second (rrrvpioeg. It is indeed 
correctly maintained, that the apostle Mattliew could not possibly 
take one event for two, and nan*ate a new history which never hap- 
pened :§ but tliis proposition does not involve the reality of the second 
miraculous feeding of the multitude, unless the apostolic origin of 
the first gospel be at once presupposed, whereas this yet remains 
to be proved. Paulus further objects, that the duplication of the 
history in question could be of no advantage wliatever to the design 
of the evangelist ; and Olshausen, developing this idea more fully, 
observes that the legend would not have left the second narrative as 
simple and bare as the first. But this argument, that a narrative 
cannot be fictitious, because if it were so it would have been more 

• Thiesz, krit. Coinmentar. 1, S. 1G8 AT. ; Schalz, Ober das Abendmahl, S. 311. 
Gomp. Fritssche, in Matth. p. 523. f Schleiermacher, Qber den Lukas, S. 145 ; Sieffort, 
utsup. S.95 (f.; llase, § 97. Neander is undecided, L. J. Chr., S. 372 ft. Anm. } Gomp. 
Sannier, at sup. S. 105. § Paulus, exeg. Handb. 2, S. 815; OUhausen, at sup. 
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elaborately adorned, may very properly be at once dismissed, since 
Its limits being altogether undefined, it might be repeated under all 
circumstances, and in the end would prove fable itself not sufficiently 
&bulous. But, in this case particularly, it is totally baseless, 
because it presupposes the narrative of the first feeding of the multi- 
tude to be historically accurate ; now, if we have already in this a 
legendary production, the other edition of it, namely the second 
liTstory of a miraculous feeding, needs not to be distinguished by 
special traditionary features. JJut not only is the second narrative 
not embellished as regards the miraculous, when compared witli the 
first; it even diminishes the miracle, for, while increasing the 
quantity of provision, it reduces the number of those whom it 
satisfied: and this retrogression in the marvellous is thought the 
surest proof that the second feeding of the nmltitude really occurred; 
for, it is said, he who chose to invent an additional miracle of this 
kind, would have made it surpass the first, and instead of five 
thousand men would have given, not four, but ten tliousand.* 
This argument, also, rests on the imfounded assumption that the 
first narrative is of course the historical one ; though Olshausen 
himself has the idea that the second might with probability be 
regarded as the historical basis, and the first as the legendary copy, 
and then the fictitious would have the required relation to the true — 
that of exaggemtion. But when in opposition to tliis, he observes, 
how improbable it is that an unscrupulous narrator would place the 
authentic fact, being the less imposing, last, and eclipse it b^orehand 
by the false one, — that such a writer would rather seek to outdo the 
truth, and therefore place his fiction last, as the more brilliant, — ^he 
again shows that he does not comprehend the mythical view of the 
biblical narratives, in the degi-ee necessary for forming a judgment 
on the subject. For there is no question here of an unscrupulous 
narrator, who would designedly surpass the true liistory of the 
miraculous multiplication of the loaves and fishes, and least of all 
is Matthew pronounced to be such a narrator : on the contrary, it 
is held that with perfect honesty, one account gave five thousand, 
another four, and tliat, with equal honesty, the first evangelist 
copied firom both ; and for the very reason that he went to work 
innocently and undesignedly, it was of no importance to him which 
of the two histories stood first and which last, the more important 
or the less striking one ; but he allowed himself to be determined 
on this point by accidental circumstances, such as that he found the 
one connected with incidents which appeared to him the carUer, the 
other with such as he supposed to be the later. A similar instance 
of duplication occurs in the Pentateuch in relation to the histories 
of the feeding of the Israelites with quails, and of the production of 
water out of the rock, the former of which is narrated both in Exod. 
zvi. and Numb. xL, the latter in Exod. xvii. and a^ain in Numb, 
in each instance with an alteration in time, place, and other 

* OUhaiuen, S. 518. 
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circumstances.* Meanwhile, all this yields us only the negative 
result that the double narratives of the first gospels cannot have 
been founded on two separate events. To determine which of the 
two is historical, or whether either of them deserves tliat epithet, 
must be the object of a special inquiry. 

To evade the pre-eminently magical appearance which this mir- 
acle presents, Olshauscn gives it a relation to the moral state of the 
participants, and supposes that the miraculous feeding of the multi- 
tude was effected through the intermediation of their spiritual hunger. 
But this is ambiguous language, which, on the first attempt to de- 
termine its meaning, vanishes into nothing. For in cures, for ex- 
ample, the intermediation here* appealed to consists in the opening 
of the patient's mind to the influence of Jesus by faith, so that when 
faith is wanting, the requisite fulcrum for the miraculous power of 
Jesus is also wanting: here therefore the intermediation is real. 
Now if the same kind of intermediation took place in the case before 
us, so that on those among the multitude who were unbelieving the 
satisfying power of Jesus had no influence, then must the satisfac- 
tion of hunger here, (as, in the above cases, the cure,) be regarded as 
something eflbcted by Jesus directly in the body of the hungry per- 
sons, without any antecedent augmentation of the external means of 
nourishment. But such a conception of the matter, as Paulus justly 
remarks, and as even Olshausen intimates, is precluded by the state- 
ment of the evangelists, that real food was distributed among the 
multitude ; that each enjoyed as much as he wanted ; and that at' 
the end the residue was greater than the original store. It is thus 
plainly implied that there was an external and objective increase of 
the provisions, as a preliminary to the feeding of the multitude. Now, 
this cannot be conceived as effected by means of the faith of the 
people in a real manner, in the sense that that faith co-operated in 
producing the multicipation of the loaves. The intermediation which 
Olshausen here supposes, can therefore have been only a teleological 
one, that is, we are to understand by it, that Jesus undertook to 
multiply the loaves and fishes for the sake of producing a certain 
moral condition in the multitude. But an intermediation of this 
kind affords me not the slightest help in forming a conception of the 
event ; for the question is not why^ but hjow it happened. Thus all 
which Olshausen believes himself to have done towards rendering 
this miracle more intelligible, rests on the ambiguity of the expres- 
sion, intermediation / and the inconceivableness of an immediate 
influence of the will of Jesus on irrational nature, remains charge- 
able upon this history as upon those last examined. 

But there is another difficulty which is peculiar to the narrative 
before us. We have here not merely, as hitherto, a modification or 
a direction of natural objects, but a multiplication of them, and that 
to an enormous extent. Nothing, it is true, is more familiar to our 
observation than the gi'owth and multiplication of natural objects, as 

* See the proof in De Wctte, Kritik der mot. Getch. S. 220 tfl, 814 ft 
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presented to us in the parable of the sower, and the grain of mustard 
seed, for example. But, first, these phenomena do not take place 
without the co-operation of other natural agents, as earth, water, air, 
so that here, also, according to the well known principle of physics, 
there is not properly speaking an augmentation of the substance, but 
only a change in the accidents ; secondly, these processes of growth 
and multiplication are carried forward so as to pass through their 
various stages in corresponding intervals of time. Here, on the con- 
trary, in the multiplication of the loaves and fishes by Jesus, neither 
tlie one rule nor the otlier is observed : the bread in the hand of 
Jesus is no longer, like the stalk on which the corn grew, in com- 
munication with the maternal earth, nor is the multiplication gradual, 
but sudden. 

But herein, it is said, consists the miracle, which in relation to 
the last point especially, may be called the acceleration of a natural 
process. That which comes to pass in the space of three quarters 
of a year, from seed-time to harvest, was here effected in the minutes 
which were required for the distribution of the food ; for natural de- 
velopments are capable of acceleration, and to how great an extent 
w^e cannot determine.* It would, indeed, have been an acceleration 
of a natural process, if in the hand of Jesus a grain of com had borne 
fruit a hundredfold, and brought it to maturity, and if he had shaken 
the multiplied grain out of his hands as they were filled again and 
again, that the people might grind, knead, and bake it, or eat it raw 
from the husk in the wilderness where they were ; — or if he had 
taken a living fish, suddenly called forth the eggs from its body, and 
converted them into full-grown fish, which then the disciples or the 
l)eople might have boiled or roasted, this, we should say, would have 
been an acceleration of a natural process. But it is not com that he 
takes into his hand, but bread ; and the fish also, as they are dis- 
tributed in pieces, must have been pi-epared in some way, perhaps, 
as in Luke xxiv. 42, comp. John xxi. 9, broiled or salted. Here 
then, on both sides, the production of nature is no longer simple and 
living, but dead and modified by art : so that to introduce a natural 
process of the above kind, Jesus must, in the first place, by his mi- 
raculous pow^er have metamorphosed the bread into com again, the 
roasted fish into raw and living ones ; then instantaneously have ef- 
fected the described multiplication : and lastly, have restored the 
whole from the natural to the artificial state. Thus the miracle 
would be composed, 1st, of a revivification, which would exceed in 
miraculousness all other instances in the gospels ; 2ndly, of an ex- 
tremely accelerated natural process ; and 3rdly, of an artificial pro- 
cess, efiected invisibly, and likewise extremely accelerated, since all 
the tedious proceedings of the miller and baker on the one hand, and 
of the cook on the other, must have been accomplished in a moment 
by the word of Jesus. How then can Olshausen deceive himself 
and the believing reader, by the agreeably sounding expression, ao- 

* Tbos OUliAMeBy in loc. after PfenniDger. Comp. Hase, { 97. 
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celerated natwal process^ when this neverthelesfl can designate only 
a third part of the fact of which we are speaking ?♦ 

But how arc we to represent such a miracle to ourselves, and in 
what stage of the event must it be placed ? In relation to the latter 
point, three opinions are possible, con-esponding to the number of the 
groups that act in our narrative ; for the multiplication may have 
taken place either in the hands of Jesus, or in those of the disciples 
who dispensed the food, or in those of the people who received it. 
The last idea appears, on the one hand, puerile even to extravagance, 
if we are to imagine Jesus and the ajK)stles distributing, with great 
carefulness, that there might be enough for all, little crumbs which 
in the hands of the recipients swelled into considerable pieces : on 
the other hand, it would have been scarcely a possible task, to get a 
particle, however small, for every individual in a multitude of five 
thousand men, out of five loaves, which according to Hebrew custom, 
and particularly as they were earned by a boy, cannot have been 
very large ; and still less out of two fishes. Of the two other opin- 
ions I think, with Olshausen, the one most suitable is that which 
supposes that the food was augmented under the creative hands of 
Jesus, and that he time after time dispensed new quantities to the 
disciples. We may then endeavour to represent the matter to our- 
selves in two ways : first we may suppose that as fast as one loaf or 
fish was gone, a new one came out of the hands of Jesus, or secondly, 
that the single loaves and fishes grew, so that as one piece was 
broken off, its loss was repaired, until on a calculation the turn came 
for the next loaf or fish. The first conception appears to be opposed 
to the text, which as it speaks of firagments kx, twv trivre dpruv^ of 
the Jive loaves (John vi. 13.), can liardly be held to presuppose an 
increase of this number; thus there remains only the second, by the 
poetical description of which Lavater has done but a poor service to 
the orthodox view.f For this miracle belongs to the class which 
can only appear in any degree credible so long as they can be re- 
tained in the obscurity of an indefinite conception : J no sooner does 
the light shine on them, so that they can be examined in all their 
parts, than they dissolve like the unsubstantial creations of the mist. 
Loaves, which in the hands of the distributors expand like wetted 
sponges, — broiled fisli, in which the severed parts are replaced in- 
stantaneously, as in the living crab gradually, — ^plainly belong to 
quite another domain than that of reality. 

What gratitude then do we not owe to the rationalistic interpre- 
tation, if it be true that it can free us, in the easiest manner, from 
the burden of so unheard-of a miracle ? If we are to believe Dr. Pau- 
lus,§ the evangelists had no idea that they were narrating anything 

* This lamentable observation of mine, according to Olshausen, has its soarce in 
comething worse than intellectual incapacity, namely, in my total disbelief in a living 
Cod ; otherwise assuredly it would not have appeared so great a difficulty to me that the 
Divine causality should have superseded human operations (S. 479, der Stem Auflage). 
f Jesus Messias, 2. B. No. 14, 15 and 20. X For this reason Neander (S. 377} passea 
#rer the miracle with a few entirely gcnejral remarlkS. { Exeg, Handb. 2, ii 2Ud S, 
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miraculous, and the miracle was first conveyed into their accounts 
by expositors. What they narrate is, according to him, only thus 
muck: that Jesus caused his small store of provisions to be dis- 
tributed, and that in consequence of this the entire multitude ob- 
tained enough to eat Here, in any case, we want a middle term, 
which would distinctly inform us, how it was possible that, although 
Jesus had so little food to offer, tiie whole multitude obtained enough 
to eat. A very natural middle term however is to be gathered, ac- 
cording to Paulus, out of the historical combination of the circum- 
stances. As, on a comparison with John vi. 4, the multitude ap- 
pear to have consisted for the greater part of a caravan on its way 
to the feast, they cannot have been quite destitute of provisions, and 
probably a (ew indigent persons only had exhausted their stores. In 
order then to induce the better provided to share their food Mrith 
those who were in want, Jesus arranged that they should have a 
meal, and liimself set the example of imparting what he and his dis- 
ciples could spare from their own little stoi'e ; this example was imi- 
tated, and thus the distribution of bread by Jesus having led to a 
general distribution, the whole multitude were satisfied. It is true 
that this natural middle term must be first mentally interpolated 
into the text ; as, however, the supernatural middle term which is 
generally received is just as little stated expressly, and both alike 
depend upon inference, the reader can hardly do otherwise than de- 
cide for the natural one. Such is the reasoning of Dr. Paulus : but 
the alleged identity in the relation of the two middle terms to the 
text does not in fact exist. For while the natural explanation re- 
quires us to suppose a new distributing subject, (the better provided 
among the multitude,) and a new distributed object, (their pro\'is- 
ions,) together with the act of distributing these provisions : the 
supranatural explanation contents itself with the subject actually 
present in the text, (Jesus and his disciples,) with the single object 
there given, (their little store,) and the described distribution of this; 
and only requires us to supply from our imagination tlie means by 
which this store could be made sufficient to satisfy the hunger of the 
multitude, namely its miraculous augmentation under the hands of 
Jesus (or of his disciples). How can it be yet maintained that nei- 
ther of the two middle terms is any more suggested by the text than 
the other? That tlie miraculous multiplication of the loaves and fishes 
is not expressly mentioned, is explained by the consideration that 
the event itself is one of which no clear conception can be formed, 
and theretbrc it is best conveyed by the result alone. But how will 
the natural theologian account for notliing being said of the distri- 
bution, called forth by the example of Jesus, on the part of those 
among the multitude who had provisions ? It is altogether arbitrary 
to insert that distribution between the sentences, lie gave them to 
the dt8(nples, afid the disciples to the multitude (Matt. xiv. 19), 
and, thei/ did all eat and were filled (v. 20) ; while the words, itai 
Tov^ dvo IxOvag kfiipioe naoi, a7id the two fishes divided he among 
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th^7n all (Mark vi. 41,) plainly indicate that only the two fishes — 
and consequently only the five loaves — were the object of distribu- 
tion for all.* But the natural explanation falls into especial embar- 
rassment when it comes to the baskets which, after all were satis- 
fied, Jesus caused to be filled with the fragments tliat remained. 
Tlie fourth evangelist says : avvrjyayov ovv, koI iyifuoav 6MeKa ico- 
fj)ivovq kkao^drojp tK twv Txivre dproiv r<Jv KpiOtvcov^ a kneplaaevae to7^ 
PePpcjKSoiVj therefore they gathered them together^ and filled twelve 
baskets with the fragments of the five barley loaves^ which r*- 
inained over and above xmto them that had eaten (vi. 13). This 
seems clearly enough to imply that out of those identical five loaves, 
after five thousand men had been satisfied by them, there still re- 
mained fragments enough to fill twelve baskets, — more, that is, than 
the amount of the original store. Here, therefore, the natural ex- 
positor is put to the most extravagant contrivances in order to evade 
the miracle. It is time, when the synoptists simply say that the 
remnants of the meal were collected, and twelve baskets filled with 
them, it might be thought from the point of view of the natural ex- 
planation, that Jesus out of regard to the gift of God, caused the 
fragments which the crowd had left from their own provisions to be 
collected by his disciples. But as, on the one hand, the fact that 
the people allowed the remains of the repast to lie, and did not ap- 
propriate them, seems to indicate that they treated the nourishment 
presented to them as the property of another ; so, on the other hand, 
Jesus, when, without any preliminary, he dkects Ids disciples to 
gather them up, appears to regard them as his own property. Hence 
Paulus understands the words r\pav k, t. X of the synoptists, not of 
a collection first made after the meal, of that which remained when 
the people had been satisfied, but of the overplus of the little store 
belonging to Jesus and the disciples, which the latter, after reserv- 
ing what was necessary for Jesus and themselves, carried round as 
an introduction and inducement to the general repast But how, 
when the words t<t>ayov koI kxopTdoOrjoav navreg, they did all eat 
and were filled, are immediately followed by ical fipav, and they 
took up, can the latter member of the verse refer to the time prior 
to the meal ? Must it not than have necessarily been said at least 
^pav yap, for they took ujpf Farther, how, after it had just been 
said that tlie people did eat and were filled, can ro nepioaevaav, that 
tohich 7'e7nained, especially succeeded as it is in Luke by avToig, to 
them, mean anything else tlian what the people had left ? Lastly, 
how is it possible that out of five loaves and two fishes, after Jesus 
and his disciples had reserved enough for themselves, or even with- 
out this, there could in a natural manner be twelve baskets filled 
for distribution among the people ? But still more strangely does the 
natural explanation deal with the narrative of John. Jesus here 
adds, as a reason for gathering up the fragments, Iva fATJ ri dn6Xi]Tcu, 
that nothing be lost; hence it appears impossible to divest the suc- 

* OUhaasen, in loc 
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ceeding statement that they filled twelve baskets with the remains 
of the five loaves, of its relation to the time after the meal ; and in 
this case, it would be impossible to get clear of a miraculous multi- 
plication of the loaves. Paulus therefore, although the words ovvr\ 
yayov ovv ical tyifuoav diljdtKu Ko<t>ivovg k. t. A., therefore they gath 
ered them together and filled twelve bctsketSy &c., form a strictly 
coherent whole, chooses rather to detach owrfyayov ohv^ and, by a 
still more forced construction than that which he employed with the 
synoptical text, makes the narrative pass all at once, without tlie 
slightest notice, into the pluperfect, and thus leap back to the time 
before the meaL 

Here, then, the natural explanation once more fails to fulfil its 
task: the text retains its miracle, and if we have i-eason to think 
this incredible, we must inquire whether the narrative of the text 
deserve credence. Tlie agreement of all the four evangelists is gen- 
erally adduced in proof of its distinguished credibility: but this 
agreement is by no means so perfect. There are minor diflferences, 
first between Matthew and Luke; then between tliese two and Mark, 
who in this instance again embellishes ; and lastly, between the sy- 
noptistfl collectively and John, in the following points : according to 
the synoptists, the scene of the event is a desert j?lace, according to 
John, a mountain ; according to the former, the scene opens witli 
an address from the disciples, according to John, with a question 
from Jesus (two particulars in which, as we have already remarked, 
the narrative of John approaches that of the second feeding in Mat- 
thew and Mark) ; lastly, the words which the three first evangelists 
put into the mouth of the disciples indefinitely, the fourth in his in- 
dividualizing manner ascribes to Philip and Andrew, and the same 
evangelist also designates the bearer of the loaves and fishes as a 
boy ijTai6dpiovy Tliese divergencies however may be passed over 
as less essential, that we may give our attention only to one, which 
has a deeper hold. While, namely, according to the synoptical ac- 
counts, Jesus had been long teaching the people and healing their 
sick, and was only led to feed them by the approach of evening, and 
the remark of the disciples that the people needed refreshment : in 
John, the first thought of Jesus, when he lifts up his eyes and sees 
the people gathering round him, is that which he expresses in his 
question to Philip: TThence shall ice buy bread that these may eatf 
or rather, as he asked this merely to jprove Philip, well knowing 
himself what he would do^ he at once forms the resolution of feed- 
ing the multitude in a miraculous manner. But how could the de- 
sign of feeding the people arise in Jesus immediately on their ap- 
proach ? They did not come to him for this, but for the sake of his 
teaching and his curative power. He must therefore have conceived 
this design entirely of his own accord, with a view to establish his 
miraculous power by so signal a demonstration. But did he ever 
thus work a miracle without any necessity, and even without any 
inducement, — quite arbitrarily, and merely for the sake of working 

37 
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a miracle ? I am unable to describe strongly enough how impossible 
it is that eating sliould here have been the first thought of Jesus, how 
impossible that he could thus obtrude his miraculous repast on the 
people. Thus in relation to this point, the synoptical narrative, in 
which there is a reason for the miracle, must have the preference to that 
of John, who, hastening towards the miracle, overlooks the requisite 
motive for it, and makes Jesus create instead of awaiting the occa- 
sion for its performance. An eye witness could not narrate thus ;• 
and if, therefore, the account of that gospel to which the greatest 
authority is now awarded, must be rejected as unhistorical ; so, with 
respect to the other nan-atives, the difficulties of the fact itself are 
sufficient to cast a doubt on their historical credibility, especially if 
in addition to these negative grounds we can discover positive rea- 
sons wliich render it probable that our nanrative had an unhistorical 
origin. 

Such reasons are actually found both within the evangelical his- 
tory itself, and beyond it in the Old Testament history, and the 
Jewish popular belief. In relation to the former source, it is worthy 
of remark, that in the synoptical gospels as well as in Jolm, there 
are more or less immediately appended to the feeding of the multi- 
tude by Jesus with literal bread, figurative discourses of Jesus on 
bread and leaven : namely, in the latter, the declarations concerning 
the bread of heaven, and the bread of life which Jesus gives (John 
vi. 27 ff.); in the foiiner, those concerning the false leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, that is, their false doctrine and hypocrisyf 
(Matt. xvi. 5 S. ; Mark viii. 14 ff. ; comp. Luke xii. 1.); and on both 
«ides, the figurative discourse of Jesus is erroneously understood of 
literal bread. It would not then be a very strained conjecture, that 
as in the passages quoted we find the disciples and the people gener- 
ally, understanding literally what Jesus meant figuratively ; so the 
same mistake was made in the earliest Christian tradition. If, in 
figurative discourses, Jesus had sometimes represented liimself as 
him wlko was able to give the true bread of life to the wandering 
jani Imngering people, perhaps also placing in opposition to this, the 

♦ Against Neander** attempt at reconciliation, compare De Wettc, exeg. Handb. 1,3, 
S. 77. i* This indication hae been recently followed up by Weisse. He finds the key 
to tlie history of the miraculous multiplication of the loaveft, in Uie question addressed by 
Jesus to tbe disciples when they misunderstand his admonition against the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. He asks them whether they did not remember, how many 
baskets iSkcj^ had been able to fill from the five and again from the seven loaves, and then 
adds, JIow is it that ye do not understand tliat I spake it not to you concerning bread, &c., 
(Matt xvi. 11.). Now, says Wei site, the parallel which Je^tus here institutes between 
his discourse on the leaven, and the history of the feeding of the multitude, shows that the 
latter ailsois only to be interpreted parabolically (S. 511 ff.). But the form of the ques- 
tion of Jesus : sroaovc KOipivovg {am^iSac) i^ja^ere; how many baskets ye took vp, presup- 
poses a real event ; we can form no conception, sS we have already remarked in relation 
to the history of the temptation, of a parable in which Jesus and his disciples would have 
played a principal part ; moreover, the Inference which Jesus would convey is, according 
to the text, not that because the present narrative was figurative, so also ftust (je the in- 
terpretation of the subsequent discourse, but that after the earlier proof how superfluous 
was any solicitude about physical bread where Jesus was at hand, it was absurd to an- 
dcnstaad his jpsesoBt discourse as relating to such. 
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leaven of the Pharisees: the legend, agreeably to its realistic tendency, 
may have converted tliis into the fact of a miraculous feeding of the 
hungry multitude in the wilderness by Jesus. The foui'th evange- 
list makes the discourse on the bread of heaven arise out of the mir- 
acle of the loaves ; but the relation might very well have been the 
reverse, and the history owe its origin to the discourse, especially as 
the question which introduces John's naiTative, Whence sfiall we buy 
bread that the^e may eat ? may be more easily conceived as being 
uttered by Jesus on the first sight of the people, if he alluded to 
feeding them with the word of God (comp. John iv. 32 ff.), to ap- 
peasing their spiritual hunger (llatt. v. G), in order to exercise (Trct- 
pdJ^i^^ the higher understanding of his disciples, tlian if he really 
thought of the satisfaction of their bodily hunger, and only wished 
to try whether his disciples would in this case confide in his mirac- 
ulous power. The synoptical nan-ative is less suggestive of such a 
view; for the figurative discourse on the leaven could not by itself 
originate the history of the miracle. Thus the gospel of John stands 
alone witli reference to the above mode of derivation, and it is more 
agreeable to the character of this gospel to conjecture that it has ap- 
plied the narrative of a miracle presented by tradition to the produc- 
tion of figurative discourses in the Alexandrian taste, than to sup- 
pose that it has preserved to us the original discourses out of which 
the legend spun that miraculous narrative. 

If then we can discover, beyond the limits of the New Testa- 
ment, very powerful causes for the origination of our nan-ative, we 
must renounce the attempt to construct it out of materials presented 
by the gospels themselves. And here the fourth evangelist, by put- 
ting into the mouth of the people a reference to the manna, that 
bread of heaven which Moses gave to the fathers in the wilderness 
(v. 31), reminds us of one of the most celebrated passages in the 
early history of the Israelites (Exod. xvi.), which was perfectly 
adapted to engender the expectation that its antitype would occur 
in the messianic times ; and we in fact leani from rabbinical writ- 
ings, that among those functions of the first Goel whickwere to be 
revived in the second, a chief place was given to the impartation of 
bread from heaven.* If tlie Mosaic manna presents itself as that 
which was most likely to be held a type of the bread miraculously 
augmented by Jesus ; the fish which Jesus also multiplied miracu- 
lously, may remind us that Moses gave the people, not only a sub- 
stitute for bread in the manna, but also animal food in the quails 
(Exod. xvi. 8 ; xii. 13 ; Numb. xi. 4 ff.). On comparing these Mo- 
saic narratives with our evangelical ones, there appears a striking 
resemblance even in details. The locality in both cases is the wil- 
derness ; the inducement to the miracle here as there, is fear lest 
the people should suffer from want in the wilderness, or perish from 
hunger ; in the Old Testament history, this fear is expressed by the 
people in loud murmurs, in tliat of the New Testament, it results 

* Vid. p»g. 65 I U. 
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from the shortsightedness of the disciples, and the benevolence of 
Jesus. The direction of the latter to his disciples that they should 
give the people food, a direction which implies that he had already 
formed the design of feeding them miraculously, may be parallelled 
with the command wliich Jehovah gave to Moses to feed the people 
with manna (Exod. xvL 4.), and with quails (Exod. xvL 12; Numb, 
xi. 18 — 20.). But there is another point of similarity which speaks 
yet more directly to*our present purpose. As, in the evangelical 
narrative, the disciples think it an impossibility that provision for so 
great a mass of people should be procured in the wilderness, so, in 
the Old Testament history, Moses replies doubtingly to the promise 
of Jehovah to satisfy the people with flesh (Numb. xi. 21 f.). To 
Moses, as to the disciples, the multitude appears too great lor the 
possibility of providing sufficient food for them ; as the latter ask, 
whence they should have so much bread in the wilderness, so Moses 
asks ironically whether they should slay tlie flocks and the herds 
(which they had not). And as the disciples object, that not even 
the most impoverishing expenditure on their part would thorouglily 
meet the demand, so Moses, clothing the idea in another form, had 
declared, that to satisfy the people as Jehovah promised, an impos- 
sibility must happen (the fish of the sea be gathered together for 
them) ; objections which Jehovah there, as here Jesus, does not re- 
gard, but issues the command tliat the people should prepare for the 
reception of the miraculous food. 

But though these two cases of a miraculous supply of nourish- 
ment are thus analogous, there is this essential distinction, that in 
the Old Testament, in relation both to the manna and the quails, it 
is a miraculous procuring of food not previously existing which is 
spoken of, while in the New Testament it is a miraculous augmen- 
tation of provision already present, but inadequate; so that the 
chasm between the Mosaic narrative and the evangelical one is too 
great for the latter to have been derived immecuately from the 
former. If we search for an intermediate step, a very natural one 
between Moses and the Messiah is afforded by the prophets. We 
read of Elijah, that through him and for his sake, the little store of 
meal and oil wliich he found in the possession of the widow of 
Zarephath was miraculously replenished, or rather was made to 
suffice throughout the duration of a famine (1 Kings xvii. 8 — 16). 
This species of miracle is developed still farther, and with a greater 
resemblance to the evangelical narrative, in the history of Elisha 
(2 Kings iv. 42 ff.). As Jesus fed five thousand men in the wilder- 
ness with five loaves and two fishes, so this prophet, during a 
famine, fed a hundred men with twenty loaves, (which like those 
distributed by Jesus in John, are called barley loaves, together with 
some ground com, (^^5, LXX: ttoAo^o^); a disproportion between 
the quantity of provisions and the number of men, which his ser- 
vant, like the disciples in the other instance, indicates in the question: 
What ! ^liOuLd I set this before a hundred men f Elisha, like 
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Jesus, is not diverted from his purpose, but commands the servant 
to give what he has to the people ; and as in the New Testament 
narrative gi'cat stress is laid on the collection of the remaining 
fragments, so in the Old Testament it is speeially noticed at the 
close of this story, that notwithstanding so many had eaten of the 
store, there was still an overplus.* The only important difference 
here is, that on the side of the evangehcal narrative, the number 
of the loaves is smaller, and that of the people greater; but who 
does not know that in general the legend does not easily imitate, 
without at the same time surpassing, and who does not see that in 
this particular instance it was entirely suited to the position of the 
Messiah, that his miraculous power, compared with that of Elisha, 
should be placed, as it regards the need of natural means, in the 
relation of five to twenty, but as it regards the supernatural per- 
formance, in that of five thousand to one hundred ? Paulus indeed, 
in order to preclude the inference, that as the two narratives in the 
Old Testament are to be understood mythically, so also is the 
strikingly similar evangelical narrative, extends to the former the 
attempt at a natural explanation which he lias pursued with the lat- 
ter, making the widow's cruse of oil to be replenished by the aid of 
the scholars of the prophets, and the twenty loaves suffice for one 
hundred men by means of a praiseworthy moderation ;t a mode of 
explanation which is less practicable here than with the New Testa- 
ment narrative, in proportion as, by reason of the greater remoteness 
of these anecdotes, they present fewer critical, (and, by reason of 
their merely mediate relation to Christianity, fewer dogmatical,) 
motives for maintaining their historical veracity. 

Nothing more is wanting to complete the mythical derivation of 
this history of the miraculous feeding of the multitude, except the 
proof, that the later Jews also beUeved of particularly holy men, 
that by their means a small amount of provision was made sufficient, 
and of this proof the disinterested industry of Dr. Paulus as a col- 
lector, has put us in possession. He adduces a rabbinical statement 
that in the time of a specially holy man, the small quantity of 
show-bread more than sufficed for the supply of the priests.} To 
be consequent, this commentator should try to explain this story 
also naturally, — by the moderation of the priests, for instance: but 
it is not in the canon, hence he can unhesitatingly regard it as a 
fable, and he only so far admits its striking similarity to the evan- 
gelical narrative as to observe, th%t in consequence of the Jewish 

• 2 Kinf];8 iv. 43, LXX : n do tovto John vi : aXXH, Tovra rl iariv el( roaov- 
kvuntav iiutrdv uvdpuv ; rov^ ; 

Ibid. V. 44 : kcH l^yov^ Koi KariXiirov Matth. xiv. 20 : Koi l^ayov Truvrfc, Ktti 
Kaird, rd p^fia Kvpiov, kxiHirua^aav^ koX ijpav rd nepiaatikjv tuv 

/cXaafuiTuVf k. r. A. 
t Exeg. Handb. 2, S. 237 f. 

X Joma f. 30, 1 : Tempore Simeonu justi benedictio erat super duos panes pentecostO' 
les et super decern panes irpir&eaeuCt «^ tinguli sacerdoles^ qui pro rata parte acciperent 
quatUitatem oUwr^ ad satietatem comederent^ imo ut adhuc reliquta supperesseni. 
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belief in such augmentations of food, attested by that rabbinical 
statement, the New Testament narrative may in early times have 
been understood by judaizing Christians in the same (miraculous^ 
sense. But our examination has shown that the evangelical 
narrative was designedly composed so as to convey this sense, 
and if this sense was an clement of tlie popular Jewish legend, 
then is the evangelical narrative without doubt a product of 
that legend. 

§ 103. JESUS TUKNS WATER INTO WINE. 

Next to the history of the multiplication of the loaves and fishes, 
may be ranged the narrative in the fourth gospel (ii. 1 ff.), of Jesus 
at a wedding in Cana of Galilee turning water into wine. According 
to Olshausen, both miracles fall under the same category, since in 
both a substratum is present, the substance of which is modified.* 
But he overlooks the logical distinction, tliat in the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes, the modification is one of quantity merely, an 
augmentation of what was already existing, without any change of 
its quality (bread becomes more bread; but remains bread) ; whereas 
at the wedding in Cana the substratum is modified in quality — out 
of a certain substance there is made not merely more of the same 
kind, but something else (out of water, wine) ; in other words, a real 
transubstantiation takes place. It is true there are changes in 
quality which are natural results, and the instantaneous effectuation 
of which by Jesus would be eveii more easy to conceive, than an 
equally rapid augmentation of quantity; for example, if he had 
suddenly changed must into wine, or wine into ^dnegar, this would 
only have been to conduct in an acceleratecl manner the same vege- 
table substratum, the vinous juice, through vai'ious conditions natu- 
ral to it. The miracle would be already heightened if Jesus liad 
imparted to the juice of another fniit, the apple for instance, the 
quality of that ot* the grape, although even in this his agency would 
have been within the limits of the same kingdom of nature. But 
lierc, where water is turned into wine^ there is a transition from one 
kingdom of nature to another, from the elementary to the vegetable; 
a miracle which as far exceeds that of the multiplication of the 
loaves, as if Jesus had hearkened to the counsel of the tempter, and 
turned stones into bread. t 

To this miracle as to the former, Olshausen, after Augustine,§ 
applies his definition of an accelerated natural process, by wliich we 
are to understand that we have here simply the occurrence, in an ac« 

♦ Comp. De Wettc, exeg. Handbucb, 1, 1, S. 133 f. f Bibl. Coram. 2, S. 74. 
X Neandcr is of opiniuu that an analogy may be found for thia miracle yet more easily 
than for that of the loaves — in the mineral springs, the water of which is rendered so po- 
tent by natural agencies, that it produces effecta which far exceed those of ordinary water, 
and in part resemble those of wine ! (S. 3G0.) § In Joann. tract 8 : Ip$* vinum feeil 
in nupiiis, qui omni anno hocfacit in vitibus. 
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celerated manner, of that which is presented yearly in tlie vine in a 
slow process of development. This mode of viewing the matter 
would have some foundation, if the substratum on which Jesus oper- 
ated had been the same out of which wine is wont to be natui'ally 
produced ; if he had taken a vine in his hand, and suddenly caused 
it to bloom, and to bear ripe grapes, this might have been called an 
accelerated natural process. Even then indeed we should still have 
no wine, and if Jesus were to produce this also from the vine which 
he took into his hand, he must add an operation which would be an 
invisible substitute for the wine-press, that is, an accelerated artificial 
process ; so that on this supposition the category of the accelerated 
natural process would already be insufficient. In fact, however, we 
have no vine as a substratum for this production of wine, but water, 
and in this case we could only speak with propriety of an accelerated 
natural process, if by any means, however gradual, wine were ever 
produced out of water. Here it is urged, that certainly out of water, 
out of the moisture produced in the earth by rain and the like, the 
vine draws its sap, which in due order it applies to the production 
of the grape, and of the wine therein contained ; so that thus yearly, 
by means of a natural process, wine does actually come out of water.* 
But apart from the fact that water is only one of the elementary ma- 
terials which are required for the ftnctitication of the vine, and that 
to this end, soil, air, and light, must concur; it could not be said 
either of one, or of all these elementary materials together, that they 
produce the grape or the wine, nor, consequently, that Jesus, when 
he produced wine out of water, did the same thing, only more quickly, 
which is repeated every year as a gradual ])roccss : on the contrary, 
here again there is a confusion of essentially distinct logical cate- 
gories. For we may place the relation of the product to the pro- 
ducing agent, which is here treated of, under the category of power 
and manifestation, or of cause and effect : never can it be said that 
water is the power or the cause, which produces grapes and wine, 
for the power which gives existence to them is strictly the vegetable 
individuality of the vine-plant, to which water, with the rest of the 
elementary agencies, is related only as the solicitation to the power, 
as the stimulus to the c«ause. That is, without the co-operation of 
water, air, &c., grapes certainly cannot be produced, any more than 
without the vine-plant ; but the distinction is, that in the vine the 
grape, in itself or in its germ, is already present, and water, air, &c., 
only assist in its development ; whereas in these elementary sub- 
stances, the grape is jnesent neither dctu nor jpotentia ; they can in 
no way produce the fniit out of themselves, but only out of some- 
thing else — the vine. To turn water into wine is not then to make 
a cause act more rapidly than it would act in a natural way, but it 
is to make the effect appear without a cause, out of a mere accessory 

* Thus Augustine^ ut sup. approved by OUhausen : aicut enim^ quodmUerunt minutri 
in hydrioM^ in vinum cimversum est opere Dvminij sic et quod nubes fundunt^ in vinum con 
vtrlitwr ejttsdctn opere Domini, 
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circumstance ; or, to refer 'more particularly to organic nature, it is 
to call forth the organic product without the producing organism, out 
of the simple inorganic materials, or rather out of one of these roa^- 
terials only. This is about the same thing as to make bread out of 
earth without the intervention of the com plant, flesh out of bread 
without a previous assimilation of it by an animal body, or in the 
same immediate manner, blood out of wine. If the supranaturalist 
is not here contented with appealing to the incomprehensibleness of 
an omnipotent word of Jesus, but also endeavours, with Olshausen, 
to bring the process which must have been contained in the miracle 
in question nearer to his conception, by regarding it in the light of 
a natural process ; he must not, in order to render the matter more 
probable, suppress a part of the necessary stages in that piocess, but 
exhibit them all. They would then present the following series : 
Ist, to the water, as one only of the elementary agents, Jesus must 
have added the power of the other elements above named , 2ndly, 
(and this is the chief point,) he must have procured, in an equally 
invisible manner, the organic individuality of the vine ; 3rdly, he 
must have accelerated, to the degree of instantaneousness, the nat- 
ural process resulting from the reciprocal action of these objects 
upon one another, the blooming and fructification of the vine, to- 
gether with the ripening of the grape ; 4thly, he must have caused 
the artificial process of pressing, and so forth, to occur invisibly and 
suddenly ; and lastly, he must again have accelerated the ftirther 
natural process of fermentation, so as to render it momentary. Thus, 
here again, the designation of the miracle as an accelerated natural 
process, would apply to two stages only out of five, the other three 
being such as cannot possibly be brought under this point of view, 
though the two first, especially the second, are of greater importance 
even than belonged to the stages which were neglected in the appli- 
cation of this view to the history of the miraculous feeding : so that 
the definition of an accelerated natural process is as inadequate here 
as there.* As, however, this is the only, or the extreme category, 
under which we can brine such operations nearer to our conception 
and comprehension ; it follows that if this category be shown to be 
inapplicable, the event itself is inconceivable. 

Not only, however, has the miracle before us been impeached in 
relation to possibility, but also in relation to utility and fitness. It 
has been urged both in ancientf and modem} times, that it was un- 
worthy of Jesus that he should not only remain in the society of 
drunkards, but even further their intemperance by an exercise of his 
miraculous power. But this objection should be discarded as an ex- 
aggeration, since, as expositors justly observe, fi-om the words after 
men have well drunk orav fieOvadtJai (v. 10), which the ruler of the 

* Even LUcke, 1 , S. 40r>, thinks the analogy with the abore natural process deficient 
and unintelligible, and does not know how to console himself lietter than by the considera- 
tion, that a similar inconvenience exists in relation to the miracle of the loaves, 
t Chrysost horn, in Joaun. 21. | WooUtoni Disc 4. 
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femt dfixtTpUkivog uses with reference to the usual course of tilings 
at such feasts, nothing can with certainty be deduced with respect to 
the occasion in question. We must however still regard as valid an 
objection, which is not only pointed out by Paulus and the author 
of the Probabilia,* but admitted even by LUcke and Olshausen to bo 
at the first glance a pressing difficulty : namely, that by this miracle 
Jesus did not, as was usual with him, relieve any want, any real^nccd, 
but only furnished an additional incitement to pleasure ; showed him- 
self not so much helpful as courteous ; rather, so to speak, performed 
a miracle of luxury, than of true beneficence. If it be here said tliat 
it was a sufficient object for the miracle to confirm the faith of the 
disciples,t which according to v. 11 was its actual efiect ; it must be 
remembered that, as a general rule, not only had the miracles of Je- 
sus, considered with regard to their form, i. e. as extraordinary re- 
sults, something desirable as their consequence, for instance, the 
faith of the spectators; but also, considered with i-egard to their 
matter, i. e. as consisting of cures, multiplications of loaves, and the 
like, were directed to some really beneficent end. In the present 
miracle this characteristic is wanting, and hence Paulus is not wrong 
when he points out the contradiction which would lie in the conduct 
of Jesus, if towards the tempter he rejected every challenge to such 
miracles as, without being materially beneficent, or called for by any 
pressing necessity, could only formally produce faith and astonish- 
ment, and yet in this instance performed a miracle of that very 
nature.^ 

The supranaturalist was therefore driven to maintain that it was 
not faith in general which Jesus here intended to produce, but a con- 
viction entirely special, and only to be wrought by this particular 
miracle. Proceeding on this supposition, nothing was more natural 
than to be reminded by the opposition of water and wine on which 
the miracle turns, of the opposition between him who baptized with 
water (Matt. iii. 11), who at the same time came neither eating nor 
drinking (Luke i. 16 ; Matt. xi. 18.), and him who, as he baptized 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire, so he did not deny himself the 
ardent, animating fruit of the vine, and was hence reproached with 
being a wine-fibber olvonorrig (Matt. xi. 19); especially as the fourth 
gospel, in which the narrative of the wedding at Cana is contained, 
manifests in a peculiar degree the tendency to lead over the con- 
templation from the Baptist to Jesus. On these grounds Herder,§ 
and after him some others,|| have held the opinion, that Jesus by 
the above miraculous act intended to symbolize to his disciples, 
several of wiiom had been disciples of the Baptist, the relation of 
his spirit and office to those of John, and by this proof of his supe- 
rior power, to put an end to the offence which they might take at 

• P. 42. t Tholuck, in loc. X Comm. 4, S. 151 f. { Von Gotte« Sohn u. s. t 
iMch Johannes Evangelium, S. 131 f. || C. Ch. Flatt, Qber die Verwandlung des Was- 
•era in Wein, in Saekind's Magazin, 14. Stttck, S. 8G f. ; Olshaiuen, ut sup. S. 75 f. ; 
comp. Keander, L. J. Chr. S. 372. 
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}iis more liberal mode of life. But here the reflection obtmdes itself 
that Jesus does not avail himself of this symbolical mirade, to 
enlighten his disciples by explanatory discourses concerning his 
relation to the Baptist ; an omission which even the friends of this 
interpretation pronounce to be surprising.* How needful such an 
exposition was, if the miracle were not to fail of its special object, 
is evident from the fact, that the narrator himself, according to v. 11, 
understood it not at all in this light, as a symbolization of a particu- 
lar maxim of Jesus, but quite generally, as a manifestation <l>avip(,>aig 
of his glory, t Thus if that special lesson were the object of Jesus 
in performing the miracle before us, then the author of the fourth 
gospel, that is, according to the supposition of the above theologians, 
Iiis most apprehensive pupil, misunderstood liini, and Jesus delayed 
in an injudicious manner to prevent this misunderstanding ; or if , 
both these conclusions are rejected, there still subsists the difficulty, 
that Jesus, contrary to the prcvaiUng tendency of his conduct, sought 
to attain the general object of proving his miraculous power, by 
an act for which apparently he might liave substituted a more use- 
ful one. 

Again, the disproportionate quantity of wine with which Jesus 
supplies the guests, must excite astonishment. Six vessels, each 
containing from two to three fierpriTag^ supposing the Attic iterpfir^^^ 
corresponding to the Hebrew bath^ to be equivalent to IJ Boman 
ainj>hor(Bj or twenty-one Wirtemburg measures,^ would yield 252 — 
378 measures.§ What a quantity tor a company who had already 
drunk freely! What enormous vessels! exclaims Dr. Paulus, and 
leaves no effort untried to reduce the statement of measures in the 
text. With a total disregard of the rules of the language, he gives 
to the preposition av^ a collective meaning, instead of its proper 
distributive one, so as to make the six water pots {vdpicu) contain, 
not each, but altogether, from two to three iJierpTfaq ; and even 01s- 
hausen consoles himself, after Sender, with the fact< that it is no- 
where remarked that the water in all the vessels was turned into 
wine. But these are subterfuges ; they to whom the supply of so 
extravagant and dangerous a quantity of wine on the part of Jesus 
is incredible, must conclude that tlie narrative is unhistoricaL 

Pecuhar difficulty is occasioned by the relation in which this 
narrative places Jesus to his mother, and his motlier to him. Ac- 
cording to the express statement of the evangeUst, the turning of 
water into wine was the beginning of the miracles of Jesus, apxh 
Twv ariidi(Mnf ; and yet his mother reckons so contidently on liis per- 
forming a miracle here, that she believes it only necessary to point 
out to him the deficiency of wine, in order to induce him to ^ord 

^ Olshausen, ut sup. f LQcke also thinks this ijrmbolical interpretation too far- 
fetdied, and too little supported by the tone of the narrmtivei S. 406. Comp. De Wette, 
exeg. Handb. 1, 3, S. 87. % [A Wirtemburg wine Maas, or measure, is equal to about 
8 1/3 pints English, or more exactly 3.32 — Tb.] § Wurm, de pondemm, mensurarum 
ttc. rationilms, ap. Kom. et Graec, p. 123, 126. Comp. L&cke, in kc 
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fiupemattiral aid; and even when she receives a discouraging answer, 
she is 80 far from losing hope, that she enjoins the servants to be 
obedient to the directions of her son (v. 3, 5). How is this expecta- 
tion of a miracle on the part of the mother of Jesus to be explained? 
Are we to refer the declaration of John, that the metamorphosis of 
the water was the first miracle of Jesus, merely to the period of his 
public life, and to presuppose as real events, for his previous years, 
the apocryphal miracles of tlie Gospel of the infancy ? Or, believing 
that Chrysostom was right in regarding this as too uncritical,* are 
we rather to conjecture that Mary, in consequence of her conviction 
that Jesus was the Messiah, a conviction wrought in her by the 
signs that attended his birth, expected miracles from him, and as 
perhaps on some earlier occasions, so now on tliis, when the per- 
plexity was great, desired from him a proof of his power ?t Were 
only that early conviction of the relatives of Jesus that he was the 
Messiah somewhat more probable, and especially the extraordinary 
events of the childhood, by which it is supposed to have been pro- 
duced, better accredited ! liloreover, even presupposing the belief 
of Mary in the miraculous power of her son, it is still not at all clear 
how, notwithstanding his discouraging answer, she could yet con- 
fidently expect that he would just on this occasion perform his first 
miracle, and feel assured that she positively knew tliat he would act 
precisely so as to require the assistance of the servants.} This de- 
cided knowledge on the part of Mary, even respecting the manner 
of the miracle about to be wrought, appears to indicate an ante- 
cedent disclosure of Jesus to her, and hence Olshausen supposes 
that Jesus had given his mother an intimation concerning the mir- 
acle on which he had resolved. But when could this disclosure have 
been made ? Already as they were going to the feast ? Then Jesus 
must have foreseen that there w^ould be a want of wine, in which 
case Mary could not liave apprised him of it as of an unexpected 
embarassment Or did Jesus make the disclosure after her appeal, 
and consequently in connexion with the words : What have I to do 
with tfiee^ woman^ dbc. ? But with this answer, it is impossible to 
conceive so opposite a declaration to have been united ; it would 
therefore be necessary, on Olshausen's view, to imagine that Jesus 
uttered the nagative words aloud, the aflirmative in an under tone, 
merely for .Mary : a supposition which would give the scene the ap- 
pearance of a comedy. Thus it is on no supposition to be under- 
stood how Mary could expect a miracle at all, still less precisely such 
an one. The first difficulty might indeed be plausibly evaded, by 
maintaining that Mary did not here apply to Jesus in expectation 
of a miracle, but simply that she mi^ht obtain her son's advice in 
the case, as she was wont to do in all difficult circumstances : § his 

* Homil. in Joann. in loc f Tholuck, in loc. X This argument is ralid against 
Kcander also, who appeals to the faith of Mary chiefly as a result of the solemn inaugura- 
tion at the baptism, ;(S. 370) J Hess, Gesch. Jesu, 1, S. 135. Comp. also Calvin, 
in loc. 
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reply however shows that he regarded the words of his mother as a 
summons to perform a miracle, and moreover the direction which 
Mary gave to the servants remains on this supposition totally un- 
explained. 

The answer of Jesus to the intimation of his mother (v. 4) has 
been just as often blamed with exaggeration* as justified on insuffi- 
cient grounds. However tnily it may be urged that the Hebrew 
phrase, 1^1 ''^•?^P, to which the Greek ri Ifwl kclI aol corresponds, 
appears elsewhere as an expression of gentle blame, e. g. 2 Sam. 
xvi. 10 ;t or that with the entrance of Jesus on his special office his 
relation to his mother as regarded his actions was dissolved: J it 
nevertheless remains undeniable, that it was fitting for Jesus to be 
modestly apprised of opportunities for the exercise of his miraculous 
power, and if one who pointed out to him a case of disease and added 
an intreaty for help, did not deserve reprehension, as little and even 
less did Mary, when she brought to his knowledge a want whicli 
had arisen, with a merely implied intreaty for assistance. The case 
would have been different had Jesus considered the occasion not 
adapted, or even unworthy to have a miracle connected with it ; he 
might then have repelled with severity the implied summoiiS, as an 
incitement to a false use of miraculous power (instanced in the his- 
tory of the temptation) ; as, on the contrary, he immediately after 
showed by his actions that he held the occasion worthy of a miracle, 
it is absolutely incomprehensible how he could blame his mother for 
her inlormation, which perliaps only came to him a few moments 
too 80on.§ 

Here again it has been attempted to escape from the numerous 
difficulties of the supranatural view, by a natural interpretation of 
the history. The commentators who advance this explanation set 
out from the fact, that it was the custom among the Jews to make 
presents of oil or wine at marriage feasts. Now Jesus, it is said, 
having brought with him five new disciples as uninvited guests, 
might foresee a deficiency of wine, and wished out of pleasantry to 
present his gift in an unexpected and mysterious manner. The 
66^a {glory) which he manifested by this proceeding, is said to be 
merely his humanity, which in the proper place did not disdain to 
pass a jest : the niarig, {faith) which he thereby excited in his dis- 
ciples, was a joyful adlierence to a man who exhibited none of the 
oppressive severity which had been anticipated in the MessiaL Mary 
was aware of her son's project, and warned him when it appeared to 
her time to put it in execution ; but he reminded her plajrfuUy not 
to spoil his jest by over-haste. His causing water to be drawn, 
seems to have belonged to the playful deception which he intended ; 
that all at once wine was found in the vessels instead of water, and 
that this was regarded as a miraculous metamorphosis, might easily 
happen at a late hour of the night, when there had already been 

* £. g. b3' Woolston, ut sup. f FUtt, ut Bup. S. 90 ; Tholock, in loc ^ t Ols- 
bausen, in loc { Comp. also the Probabilia, p. 41 f. 
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considerable drinking ; lastly, that Jesus did not enlighten the wed- 
ding party as to the true state of the case, was the natural conse- 
quence of his wish not liimself to dissipate the delusion which he 
had playfully caused.* For the rest, how the plan was effected, by 
wliat arrangements on the part of Jesus the wine was conveyed in 
the place of the water, this, Paulus thinks, is not now to be ascer- 
tained; it is enough for us to know that all happened natiu-ally. 
As however, according to the opinion of this expositor, the evange- 
list was aware in a general manner, that the whole occurrence was 
natural, why has he given us no intimation to that cflTect ? Did he 
wish to prepare for the reader the same surprise that Jesus had pre- 
pared for the spectators ? still he must afterwards have solved the 
enigma, if he did not intend the delusion to be permanent. Above 
all, he ought not to have used the misleading expression, that Jesus 
by this act manifested forth his glory (r^v 66^av avrov, v. 11), 
which, in the phraseology of this gospel, can only mean his superior 
dignity ; he ought not to have cidled the incident a sign {ornuiov)^ 
by which something supernatural is implied ; lastly, he ought not, 
by the expression, the water that was made wine^ {rb v6u>p olvov 
yeyevTjiiivov^ v. 9), and still less by the subsequent designation of 
Cana as the place where he made the water wine (Sttov inoirjaev 
vJwp olvov)^ to have occasioned the impression, tliat he approved the 
miraculous conception of the event.f The author of the Natural 
History sought to elude these diflSculties by the admission, that the 
narrator himself, John, regarded the event as a miracle, and meant 
to describe it as such. Not to mention, however, the unworthy / 
manner in which he explains this error on the part of the evange- 
list, J it is not easy to conceive of Jesus that he should have kept 
his disciples in the same delusion as the rest of the guests, and not 
have given to them at least an explanation concerning the real course 
of the event. It would therefore be necessary to suppose that the 
narrator of this event was not one of the disciples of Jesus.: a sup- 
position which goes beyond the sphere of this system of interpreta- 
tion. But even admitting that the narrator himself, whoever he may 
have been, was included in the same deception with those who re- 
garded the affair as a miracle, in which case his mode of representa- 
tion and the expressions whicli he uses would be accounted for ; still 
the procedure of Jesus, and his mode of acting, are all the more 
inconceivable, if no real miracle were on foot. Why did he with 
refined assiduity arrange the presentation of the wine, so that it 
might appear to be a miraculous gift ? Why, in particular, did he 
cause the vessels in which he intended forthwith to present the wine 
to be filled beforehand with water, the necessary removal of which 
could only be a hindrance to the secret execution of his plan ? unless 
indeed it be supposed, with Woolston, that he merely imparted to 

* Paulas, Comm. 4, S. 150 flF. ; L, J. 1, a. S. 169 ff.; Natfirliche Geachichte, 2, S. 
61 flU t Compare on this point, Flatt, ut sup. S. 77 if. and LOcke, in loc X ^^ makes 
the word fit&vaiuo&ai^ v. 10, refer to John also. 
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the water the taste of wine, by pouring into it some Hquour. Thus 
there is a double difficulty ; on the one hand, that of imagining how 
the wine could be introduced into the vessels already filled with 
water ; on the other, that of freeing Jesus from the suspicion of hav- 
ing wished to create the appearance of a miraculous transmutation 
of the water. It may have been the perception of these difficulties 
which induced the author of the Natural History entirely to sever 
the connexion between the water which was poured in, and the wine 
which subsequently appeared, by the supposition that Jesus had 
caused the water to be fetched, because there was a deficiency of 
this also, and Jesus wished to recommend the beneficial practice of 
washing before and after meals, but that he afterwards caused the 
wine to be brought out of an adjoining room where he had placed 
it : — ^a conception of the matter which requires us either to suppose 
the intoxication of all tlie guests, and especially of the narrator, as 
so considerable, that they mistook the wine broi:|ght out of the ad- 
joining room, for wine drawn out of the water vessels ; or else that 
the deceptive arrangements of Jesus were contrived with very great 
art, which is inconsistent with the straightfoi'wardness of character 
elsewhere ascribed to him. 

In this dilemma between the supranatural and the natural in- 
terpretations, of which, in this case again, the one is as insufficient 
as the other, we should be reduced, with one of the most recent 
commentators on the fourth gospel, to wait "until it pleased God, 
by further developments of judicious Christian reflection, to evolve 
a solution of the enigma to the general satisfaction ;"* did we not 
discern an outlet in the fact, that the history in question is found in 
John's gospel alone. Single in its kind as this miracle is, if it were 
also the first pertbrmed by Jesus, it must, even if all the twelve 
were not then with Jesus, have yet been known to them all ; and 
even if among the rest of the evangelists there were no apostle, still 
it must have passed into the general Christian tradition, and from 
thence into the synoptical memoirs: consequently, as John alone 
has it, the supposition that it arose in a region of tradition unknown 
to the synoptists, seems easier than the alternative, that it so early 
disappeared out of that from which they drew ; the only question is, 
whether we are in a condition to show how such a legend could 
arise without historical grounds. Kaiser points for this purpose to 
the extravagant spirit of the oriental legend, w^iich has ever been 
so fertile in metamoi*phoses : but this source is so wide and indefi- 
nite, that Kaiser finds it necessary also to suppose a real jest on the 
part of Jesus, t ^nd thus remains uneasily suspended between the 
mythical and the natural explanations, a position which cannot be 
escaped from, until there can be produced points of mythical con- 
nexion and origin more definite and exact. Now in the present 
case we need halt neither at the character of eastern legend in gen- 
eral, nor -at metamorphoses in general, since transmutations of this 

♦ LQcke, S. 407. f BibL Tlieol. 1, S. 200. 
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particular element of water are to he found within the narrower 
circle of the ancient Hebrew history. Besides some narratives of 
Moses procuring for the Israelites water out of the flinty rock in the 
wildenrass (Exod. xvii. 1 ff. ; Numb. xx. 1 fF.) — a bestowal of water 
which, after being repeated in a modified manner in the history of 
Samson, (Judges xv. 18 f.) was made a feature in the messianic 
expectations ;* — the first transmutation of water ascribed to Moses, 
is the turning of all the water in Egypt into blood, which is enumer- 
ated among the so-called plagues (Exod. vii. 17 S.) Together with 
this mutatio in detenus, there is in the history of Moses a mutatio 
in melius, also effected in water, for he made bitter water sweet, 
under the direction of Jehovah (Exod. xiv. 23 fflf) ; as at a later 
era, Elisha also is said to have made unhealthy water good and 
innoxious (2 Kings ii. 19 ft*.}). As, according to the rabbinical 
passage quoted, the bestowal of water, so also, according to this 
narrative in John, the transmutation of water appears to have been 
transferred from %Ioses and the prophets to the Messiah, with such 
modifications, however, as lay in the nature of the case. If namely, 
on the one hand, a change of water for the worse, like that Mosaic 
transmutation into blood — if a miracle of this retributive kind might 
not seem well suited to the mild spirit of the Messiah as recognised 
in Jesus : so on the other hand, such a change for the better as, like 
the removal of bitterness or noxiousness, did not go beyond the 
species of water, and did not, like the change into blood, alter the 
substance of the water itself, might appear insufficient for the Mes- 
siali ; if then the two conditions be united, a change of water for 
the better, which should at the same time be a specific alteration of 
its substance, must almost of necessity be a change into wine. Now 
this is narrated by John, in a manner not indeed in accordance with 
reality, but which must be held all the more in accordance with the 
spirit of his gospel. For the harshness of Jesus towards his mother 
is, historically considered, incredible ; but it is entirely in the spirit 
of the fourth gospel, to place in relief the exaltation of Jesus as the 
divine Logos by such demeanour towards suppliants (as in John iv. 
48.), and even towards his mother.§ Equally in the spirit of this 
gospel is it also, to exhibit the firm faith which Mary maintains 
notwithstanding the negative answer of Jesus, by making her give 
the direction to the servants above considered, as if she Jiad a pre- 
conception even of the manner in which Jesus would perform his 
miracle, a preconception which is historically imjK)3sible.|| 

* In the passages cited pag. 55 J 14, out of Midrasch Koheleth, it is said among other 
things : Goil primus — ascendere fecit puteun : sic quofpu Gosl postremus ascenders J'acitt 
aquasy etc, f A natural explanation of this miracle is given by Josephus in a manner 
worthy of notice, Antiq. iii. 1,2. % We may also remind the reader of the transmuta 
tion of water into oil, which Eusebius (H. £. vi. 9.) narrates of a Chrif^tian bishop. 
2 Compare the Probabilia, ut sup. || De Wette thinks the analogies adduced from the 
Old Testament too remote ; according to him, the metamorphosis of wine into water by 
Bacchus, instanced by Wetstein, would be nearer to the subject, and not far from the re- 
gion of Greek thought, out of which the gospel of John arose. The most analogous myth- 
ical derivation of the narrative would be to regard this supply of wine as the counter* 
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§ 104. JESUS CURSES A BARREN FIG-TREE. 

The anecdote of the fig-tree which Jesus caused to wither by 
his word, because when lie was hungry he found no fruit on it, is 
])eculiar to the two first gospels (Matt. xxi. 18 fi*.; Mark xi. 12 ff.), 
but is narrated by them with divergencies which must affect our 
view of the fact. One of these divergencies of Mark from Matthew, 
appears so favourable to the natural explanation, that, chiefly in 
consideration of it, a tendency towards the natural view of the mir- 
acles of Jesus has been of late ascribed to this evangelist ; and for 
the sake of this one favourable divergency, he has been defended in 
relation to the other rather inconvenient one, which is found in the 
narrative before us. ' 

If we were restricted to the manner in which the Gist evangelist 
states the consequence of the curse of Jesus : a?id imrnediately the 
Jig-tree withered away ical k^pdvBr] Trapaxpfjfia ^ ovKtj, it would be 
difficult here to carry out a natural explanation ; lor even the forced 
interpretation of Paulus, which makes the word napaxpfjl^ {imme- 
diately) only exclude farther human accession to the fact, and not 
a longer space of time, rests only on an unwan'anted transference of 
Mark's particulars into the narrative of Matthew. In Mark, Jesus 
curses the fig-tree on the morning after his entrance into Jerusalem, 
and not till the following morning the disciples remark, in passing, 
that the tree is withered. Tlirough this interim, which Mark leaves 
open between the declaration of Jesus and the withering of the 
tree, the natural explanation of the whole nan*ative insinuates itself, 
taking its stand on the possibility, that in this interval the tree 
might have withered from natural causes. Accordingly, Jesus is 
supposed to have remarked in the tree, besides the lack of fruit, 
a condition from which he prognosticated that it would soon wither 
away, and to have uttered this prediction in the words : No one 
will ever again gather fruit from thee. The heat of the day having 
realized the prediction of Jesus with unexpected rapidity, and the 
disciples remarking this the next morning, they th^n, first connected 
this result with the words of Jesus on the previous morning, and 
began to regard them as a curse : an interpretation which, indeed, 
Jesus does not confirm, but impresses on the disciples, tliat if they 
have only some self-reliance, they will be able, not only to predict 
such physiologically evident results, but also to know and effect 
things far more difficult.* But even admitting Mark's statement to 
be the correct one, the natural explanation still remains impossible. 

part to the supply of bread, and both as corresponding to the bread and wine in the last 
sapper. But, he continues, the mythical view is opposed, 1 , by the not yet overthrown 
authenticity of the fourth gospel ; 2, by the fact that the narrative bears less of a legen- 
dary than a subjective impress, by the obscurity that rets upon it, and its want of one 
presiding idea, together wkh the abundance of practical ideas worthy of Jesus which it 
embodies. By these observntions De Wette seems to intimate his approval of a natural 
explanation, built on the self-deception of John; an explanation which is encumbered with 
the difficulties above noticed. 

* Paulus, excg. Handb. 3, a. 157 £ 
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For tlie words of Jesus in Mark (v. 14) : fififcin Ik gov elg rhv alwva 
fiTjdelg Kopnhv (fxiyoi, Ko man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever^ 
if they had been meant to imply a mere conjecture as to what would 
probably happen, must necessarily have had a potential signification 
given to them by the addition of dv; and in the expression of Mat- 
tliew : firiKeri U aov Kopno^ yevriTcu, Let no fruit grow on thee 
henceforward for ever^ the command is not to be mistaken, al- 
though Paulus would only find in this also the expression of a 
possibility. Moreover the circumstance that Jesus addresses the 
tree itself, as also the solemn ci? rhv aUHva.for ever, which he adds, 
speaks against the idea of a mere prediction, and in favour of a 
curse ; Paulns perceives this fully, and hence with unwarrantable 
violence he interprets the words Xityet avrq he saith to itj as if they 
introduced a saying merely in reference to the tree, while he depre- 
ciates the expression dg rhv aUjva, by the translation : in time to 
come. But even if we grant, that the evangelists, owing to their 
erroneous conception of the incident, may have somewhat altered 
the words of Jesus, and that he in reality only prognosticated the 
withering of the tree ; still, when the prediction was fulfilled, Jesus 
did nevertheless ascribe the result to his own supernatural influence. 
For in speaking of what he has done in relation to the fig-tree, ho 
uses the verb noieZv (v. 21 Matt.) ; which cannot, except by a forced 
interpretation, be referred to a mere prediction. But more than 
this, he compares what he has done in relation to the fig-tree, with 
the removal of mountains ; and hence, as this, according to every 
possible interpretation, is an act of causation, so the other must be 
regarded as an influence on the tree. In any case, when Peter 
spoke of the fig-tree as having been cursed by Jesus (v. 21 Mark), 
either the latter must have contradicted the construction thus put 
on his words, or his silence must have implied his acquiescence. If 
then JesiLS in the issue ascribes the withering of the tree to his in- 
fluence, he either by his address to it designed to produce an efiect, 
or he ambitiously misused the accidental result for the sake of 
deluding his disciples; a dilemma, in which the words of Jesus, 
as they are given by the evangelists, decidedly direct us to the 
former alternative. 

Thus we are inexorably thrown back from the naturalistic at- 
tempt at an explanation, to the conception of the supranaturalists, 
pre-eminently difficult as this is in the history before us. We pass 
over what might be said against the physical possibility of such an 
influence as is there presupposed ; not, indeed, because, with Hase, 
we could comprehend it through the medium of natural magic,* but 
because another difficulty beforehand excludes the inquiry, and does 
not allow us to come to the consideration of the physical possibility. 
This decisive difficulty relates to the moral possibility of such an 
act on the part of Jesus. The miracle he here pertbrms is of a 
punitive character. Another example of the kind is not found in 

♦ L. J. { 128. 
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the canonical accounts of the life of Jesua ; the apocryphal gospels 
alone, as has been above remarked, are fiill of such miracles. In 
one of the synoptical gospels there is, on the contrary, a passage 
often quoted already (Luke ix. 55 f.), in which it is declared, as 
the profound conviction of Jesus, that the employment of miracu- 
lous power in order to execute punishment or to take vengeance, 
is contrary to the spirit of his vocation ; and the same sentiment 
is attributed to Jesus by the evangelist, when he applies to him 
tlic words of Isaiah : He shall not break a bruised reea, &c. (Matt, 
xii. 20.). Agreeably to this principle, and to his prevalent mode 
of action, Jesus must rather 'have given new life to a withered tree, 
than have made a green one wither; and in order to comprehend 
his conduct on this occasion, we must be able to show reasons 
wliich he might possibly have had, for departing in this instance 
from the above principle, which has no mark of unauthenticity. 
The occasion on which he enunciated that principle was when, on 
the refusal of a Samaritan village to exercise hospitality *to wards 
Jesus and his disciples, the sons of Zebedee asked him whether 
they should not rain down fii-e on the village, after the example of 
Elijah. Jesus replied by reminding them of the nature of the 
spirit to which they belonged, a spirit with which so destructive 
an act was incompatible. In our present case Jesus had not to 
deal with men who had treated him with injustice, but with a tree 
which he happened not to find in the desired state. Now, there is 
here no special reason for departing from the above rule ; on the 
•contrary, the chief reason which in the first case might possibly 
have moved Jesus to determine on a judicial miracle, is not present 
in the second. The moral end of punishment, namely, to bring 
the punished person to a conviction and acknowledgment of his er- 
ror, can have no existence in relation to a tree; and even punish- 
ment in the light of retribution, is out of the question when we 
xtre treating of natural objects destitute of volition.* For one to 
be irritated against an inanimate object, which does not happen to 
be found just in the desired state, is with reason pronounced to be 
•a proof of an uncultivated mind ; to carry such indignation to the 
destruction of the object is regarded as barbarous, and unwcfrthy 
of a reasonable being ; and hence Woolston is not wrong in main- 
taining, that in any other person than Jesus, such an act would be 
severely blamed.t It is true that when a natural object is intrin- 
sically and habitually defective, it may very well happen, that it 
may be removed out of the way, in order to put a better in its 
place ; a measure, however, for which, in every case, only the owner 
has the adequate motive and authority (comp. Luke xiii. 7.). But 
that this tree, because just at that time it presented no fruit, would 
not liave borne any in succeeding years, was by no means sell-evi- 
dent : — nay, the contrary is implied in the narrative, since the form 

* Aup^ustin. de vcrbi* Domini in ev, gee. Joano. scrmo 44 : Quid arbor Jecerat^ fruc^ 
tuin non (ifftrendof quae cuipi arborit injacunditasf f Disc. 4. 
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in wliich the curse of Jesus is expressed, that fruit shall never 
more grow on the ti*ee, presupposes, that without this curse the 
tree might yet have been fruitful. 

Thus the evil condition of the tree was not habitual but tem- 
porary; still further, if we follow Mark, it was not even objective. 
or existing intrinsically in the tree, but purely subjective, that is, a 
result of the accident4il relation of the tree to the momentary wish 
and want of Jesus. For according to an addition which forms the 
second feature peculiar to Mark in this narrative, it was not then 
the time of figs (v. 13) : it was not therefore a defect, but, on the 
contrary, quite in due order, that this tree, as well as others, had no 
tigs on it, and Jesus (in whom it is ah*eady enough to excite sur- 
prise that he expected to find figs on the tree so out of season) 
might at least have reflected, when he found none, on the ground- 
lessness of his expectation, and have forborne so wholly unjust an 
act as the cursing of the tree. Even some of the fathers stumbled 
at this addition of ilark's, and felt that it rendered the conduct of 
Jesus enigmatical ;* and to descend to later times, Woolston's ridi- 
cule is not unfounded, when he says that if a Kentish countryman 
were to seek for fruit in his garden in spring, and were to cut down 
the trees which had none, he would be a common laughing-stock. 
Expositors have attempted to free themselves from the ditficulty 
which this addition introduces, by a motley series of conjectures 
and interpretations. On the one hand, the wish that the perplexing 
words did not stand in the text, has been turned into the hypothesis 
that they may probably be a subsequent gloss.j On the other hand, 
as, if an addition of tliis kind must stand there, the contrary state- 
ment, namely, that it was then the time of figs, were rather to be 
desired, in order to render intelligible the expectation of Jesus, and 
his displeasure when he found it deceived ; it has been attempted in 
various ways to remove the negative out of the proposition. One 
expedient is altogether violent, ov being read instead of ov, a point 
inserted after i)Vf and a second tjv supplied after ovkcjv^ so that the 
translation runs thus: ndi eiiim turn versabatur (Jesus), temjpus 
Jtcuura erat;X another expedient, the transformation of the sen- 
tence into an inten'Ogatory one, iionne eiiini^ etc, is absurd.§ A 
third expedient is to understand the words icaipbg amcjv as implying 
the time of the fig-gathering, and thus to take Mark's addition as a 
statement that the tigs were not yet gathered, i. e. were still on the 
trees, U in support of which interpretation, appeal is made to the 

* Orifj. Cumin, in Matth. Tom. xvi. 21). *0 de Mdfcpof uvaypatl'ag tH Kara rdv ronWy 
€tiTefi^v6v Ti (I>f irpof rd ptfTiv irpoae^rfxe^ 9iW/<7ar, fir* — oit yap rjv Kotpd^ ovkjuv, — Eln-ot 
yup av TIC f^t f^f Kotpoc cvkuv ^v, izCtg f/Aii£v 6^\. dg tvpqauv u kv avry^ Kcd nijg diKoluc 
limv avTy fir/iuTi dc rdv aiuva Ik aov firjdEic Koprdv (f^yy ; conip. Augustiu ut sup. Mark^ 
III rtlaling this ecent^ adds sometking which seeiiu not to tally tcell with his statement^ when 
kt observes that it was not the season J'or Jigs. It might be urged: if it was not the season 
Jt»r ji^^, whg should Jesus go and look J'or j'ruit on t/ie trte^ and how could he^ with justice^ 
say to it^ Let no man eat J'rult of thee J'or eccr f f Toupii emendd in Suidam, 1, p. 330 f. 
X Heinsius and others, ap. Friusclie, in loc. { Maji Ubs. ik || Dahme, in Henke*a 
o. Magazia, 2. B. 2. lleft, S. 252. Kuinol, in Marc, p. 150 I'. 
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phrase Kcuphg tu>v KaprrCJv (Matt. xxi. 34.). But this expression 
strictly refers only to the antecedent of the harvest, the existence 
of the fruits in the fields or on the trees ; when it stands in an af- 
finnative proposition, it can only be understood as referring to the 
consequent^ namely, the possible gathering of the fruit, in so far as 
it also includes the antecedent^ the existence of the fruits in the 
field : hence eart Kaiphq KapirCjv can only mean thus much : the (ripe) 
fruits stand in the fields, and arc therefore ready to be gathered. In 
like manner, when the above expression stands in a negative propo- 
sition, the antecedent^ the existence of the fruits in the field, on the 
trees, &c., is primarily denied, that of the consequent only second- 
arily and by implication; thus ovk tan Kouphg avK(Miv, means: the 
figs are not on the trees, and therefore not ready to be gathered, by 
no means the reverse : they are not yet gathered, and therefore are 
still on the trees. But this unexampled figure of speech, by which, 
while according to the words, the antecedent is denied, according to 
the sense only the consequent is denied, and the antecedent affirmed, 
is not all which the above explanation entails upon us ; it also re- 
quires the admission of another figure which is sometimes called 
synchisis, sometimes hyperbaton. For, as a statement tliat the figs 
were then still on the trees, the addition in que^stion docs not show 
the reason why Jesus found none on that tree, but why he expected 
the contrary ; it ought therefore, say the advocates of this explana- 
tion, to stand, not after he found nothing but leaves^ but after he 
came^ if haply he might find any thing thereon; a transposition, 
however, which only proves that this whole explanation runs coun- 
ter to the text. Cotivinced, on the one hand, that the addition of 
IMark denies the prevalence of circumstances favourable to the ex- 
istence of figs on that tree, but, on the other hand, still labouring 
to justify the expectation of Jesus, other expositors have sought to 
give to that negation, instead of the general sense, that it was not 
the right season of the year for figs, a fact of which Jesus must un- 
avoidably have been aware, the particular sense, that special circum- 
stances only, not necessarily known to Jesus, hindered the fruitful- 
ness of the tree. It would have been a hindrance altogether special, 
if the soil in which the tree was rooted had been an unfruitful one ; 
hence, according to some, the words Kaiphf; ovKuyv actually signify a 
soil favourable to figs.* Others with more regard to the verbal 
meaning of Koiphq^ adhere it is true to the interpretation of it as fa- 
vourable time^ but instead of understanding the statement of Mark 
universally, as referring to a regular, annual season, in which figs 
were not to be obtained, they maintain it to mean that that particu- 
lar year was from some incidental causes imfavourable to iigs.f But 
the immediate signification of icaipbg is the right, in opposition to the 
wrong season, not a favourable season as opposed to an unfavourable 
one. Now, when any one, even in an unproductive year, seeks for 

* Vid. Kuindl, in loc. f Pattlus, exeg. Handb. 3. a. S. 175; Olahausen, b. CoBHn. 
1,8,782. 
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fruits at the time in which they are wont to be ripe, it cannot be 
said that it is the wrong season for fruit ; on the contraiy, the idea 
of a bad year might be at once conveyed by the statement, that 
when, the time for fruit came^ ore ^kdev 6 ncupb^ rdv icapnQv, there 
was none to be found* ^ In any case, if the whole course of the year 
were unfavourable to ngs, a fruit so abundant in Palestine, Jesus 
must almost as necessarily have known this, as that it was tlie 
WTong season ; so that the enigma remains, how Jesus could be so 
indignant that the tree was in a condition which, owing to circum- 
stances known to him, was inevitable. 

But let us only remember who it is, to whom we owe that ad- 
dition. It is Mark, who, in his efforts after the explanatory and 
the picturesque, so frequently draws on his own imagination ; and 
in doing this, as it lias been long ago perceived, and as we also 
have had sufficient opportunities of observing on our way, he does 
not always go to work in the most considerate manner. Thus, 
here, he is arrested by the first striking particular that presents it- 
self namely, that the tree was without fruit, and hastens to furnish 
the explanation, that it was not the time for figs, not observing that 
while he accounts physically for the barreimess of the tree, he makes 
the conduct of Jesus morally inexplicable. Again, the above-men- 
tioned divergency from Matthew in relation to the time within which 
the tree withered, far from evincing more authentic information,* or 
a tendency to the natural explanation of the marvellous on the part 
of Mark, is only another product of the same dramatising effort as 
that which gave birth to the above addition. The idea of a tree 
suddenly withering at a word, is difficult for the imagination per- 
fectly to fashion ; whereas it cannot be called a bad dramatic con- 
trivance, to lay the process of withering behind the scenes, and to 
make the result be first noticed by the subsequent passers by. For 
tlie rest, in the assertion that it was then, (a few days before Easter), 
no time for ties, Mark is so far right, as it regards the conditions of 
climate in Palestine, that at so early a time of the year the new figs 
of tiie season were not yet ripe, for the early fig or boccore is not 
ripe until the middle or towards the end of June ; while the proper 
fig, the kermus, ripens only in the month of August. On the other 
Iiand, there might about Easter still be met with here and there, 
hanging on the tree, the third fruit of the fig-tree, the late kermus, 
which had remained from the previous autumn, and through the 
winter ;t as we read in Josephus that a part of Palestine (the shores 
of the Galilean sea, more fruitful, certainly, than the country around 
Jerusalem, where the history in question occurred,) produces Jigs 
uninterruptedly during ten months of the year^ ovkov dtica iatjoIv 
ddiaXel7rr(M)g X^lY^^-t 

But even when we have thus set aside this perplexing addition 

* As Sieffert thinks^ uber den Urspr S. 113 AT. Compare my reviews, in the Cha- 
rakUristiken and Kritiken, S. 272. i* Vid. Paulus, ut sup. & 168 f. ; Winer, U Kealw. 
d. A. FeigenUum. I Bell. Jud. III. z. S. 
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of Mark's, tliat the tree was not really defective, but only appeared 
so to Jesus in consequence of an erroneous expectation : there still 
subsists, even according to Slatthew, the incongruity that Jesus aj>- 
pears to have destroyed a natural object on account of a deficiency 
which might possibly be merely temporary. He cannot have been 
prompted to this by economical considerations, since he was not the 
o\vner of the tree; still less can he have been actuated by moral 
views, in relation to an inanimate object of nature; hence the ex- 
jxjdient has been adopted of substituting the disciples as the proi)er 
object on whicli Jesus here intended to act, and of regarding the 
tree and what Jesus does to it, as a mere means to his ultimate de- 
sign. This is the symbolical interpretation, by which first the fa- 
thers of the church and of late the majority of orthodox theologians 
among the modems, have thought to free Jesus from the charge of 
^ an unsuitable action. According to them, anger towards the tree 
which presented nothing to appease his hunger, was not the feeling 
of Jesus, in performing this action; his object, not simply the ex- 
termination of the unfruitful plant: on the contrary, he judiciously 
availed himself of the occasion of finding a barren tree, in order to 
impress a truth on his disciples more vividly and indelibly than 
by words. This tmth may either be conceived under a special 
form, namely, that the Jewish nation which persisted in rendering 
no pleasing fruit to God and to the Messiah, would be destroyed; 
or under the general form, that every one who was as destitute of 
good works as this tree was of fruit, had to look forward to a sim- 
ilar condemnation.* Other commentators however with reason 
maintain, that if Jesus had had such an end in view in the action, 
he must in some way have explained himself on the subject ; for if 
an elucidation was necessary when he delivered a parable, it was 
the more indispensable when he performed a symbolical action, in 
proportion as this, without such an indication of an object lying be- 
yond itself, was moi*e likely to be mistaken for an object in itself;t 
it is ti-ue that, here as well as elsewhere, it might be supposed, that 
Jesus probably enlarged on what he had done, for the instruction 
of his disciples, but that the nan-ators, content with the miracle, 
have omitted the illustrative discourse. If however Jesus gave an 
interpretation of his act in the alleged symbolical sense, the evan- 
gelists have not merely been silent concerning this discourse, but 
have inserted a false one in its place ; for they represent Jesus, after 
his procedure with respect to the tree, not as being silent^ but as 
giving, in answer to an expression of astonishment on the part of 
his disciples, an explanation which is not the above symbohcal one, 
but a difierent, nay, an opposite one. For when Jesus says to them 
that they need not wonder at the withering of the fig-tree, since with 
only a little faith they will be able to effect yet greater things, he 

* Ullmann, Qber die UnsQndlichkeit Jesu, in his Stadien, 1, Si 50; SiefTertf ut sup. 
S. 1 Lo ff.; Olshuasen, 1, S. 783 f.; Neander, L. J. Chr. S. 878. f Paulus, ut sup. & 
170; Hase, L. J. { 128 ; also Sieffert, ut sup. 
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lays the chief stress on his agency in the matter, not on the condi- 
tion and the fate of the tree as a symbol : therefore, if his design 
turned upon the latter, he would have spoken to his disciples so as 
to contravene that design ; or rather, if he so spoke, that cannot 
have been his design. For the same reason, falls also SiefFert's to- 
tally unsupported hypotliesis, that Jesus, not indeed after, but be- 
fore that act, when on the way to tlie fig-tree, had held a conversa^ 
tion with his disciples on the actual condition and future lot of the 
Jewish nation, and that to this conversation the symbolical cursing 
of the tree was a mere key-stone, which explained itself: for all 
comprehension of the act in question which that introduction might 
have facilitated, must, especially in that age when there was so 
strong a bias towards the miraculous, have been again obliterated 
by the subsequent declaration of Jesus, which regarded only tlie 
miraculous side of the fact. Hence UUmann has judged rightly in 
preferring to the symbolical intci-pretation, although he considers it 
admissible, another which had previously been advanced :* namely, 
that Jesus by this miracle intended to give his followers a new 
proof of his perfect power, in order to strengthen their confidence in 
him under the approaching perils. Or rather, as a special reference 
to coming trial is nowhere exhibited, and as the words of Jesus 
contain nothing which he had not already said at an earlier period 
(Matth. xvii. 20; Luke xvii. 6), Fritzsche is more correct in ex- 
pressing the view of the evangelists quite generally, thus: Jesus 
used his displeasure at the unfruitfulness of the tree, as an occasion 
for performing a miracle, the object of which was merely the gen- 
eral one of all his miracles, namely, to attest his Messiahship.f 
Uence Euthymius speaks entirely in the spirit of the narrators, as 
described by Fritzsche,^ when he forbids all investigation into the 
special end of the action, and exhorts the reader only to look at it in 
general as a miracle.§ But it by no means follows from hence that 
we too should refrain from all reflection on the subject, and believ- 
ingly receive the miracle without further question; on the contrary, 
we cannot avoid observing, that the particular miracle which we 
have now before us, does not admit of being explained as a real act 
of Jesus, either upon the general ground of performing miracles, or 
from any peculiar object, or motive whatever. Far from this, it is 
in every respect opposed both to his theory and his prevailing prac- 
tice, and on this account, even apart from the question of its physi- 
cal possibility, must be pronounced more decidedly than any other, 
to be such a miracle as Jesus cannot really have performed. 

* Ileydenreich, in the Theol. Nachrichten, 181 4, Mai, 8. 121 ff. f Coram, iu Matt, 
p. G37. X Coram, in Mure. p. 48 1 : 3faU — vv, dcL in eo hcuerunt, quod Jesus tine rations 
innocentem ficum aridam reddidiste videretur^ mirisque arffutiis tm tunt^ ut aliquod huju* 
rei consilium /aiste osUndermt, Nimirum apottoli^ evangelittm et omnes primi temporis 
Christiani^ qua erant ingeiiivrum simplicitate^ quid quantumque Jesus portenfose fecxsit dH- 
ccretaVy curaruni tantutnmodo, non quod Jesu in edendo miraculo consilium Jiieril, subtiliter 
et arffute quotsiverttnt. ^ M^ oKfH^okoyov Stari rerifiupijTCU rd ^vrdv, uvairiov Sv' &?LXd 
fwvov Ipa rd ^avfia, Koi ^avfia^ rdv davfiarovpyov. 
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It is incumbent on us, however, to adduce positive proof of the 
existence of such causes as, even without historical foundation, might 
give rise to a nan*ative of this kind. Now in our usual source, the 
Old Testament, we do, indeed, find many figurative discourses and 
narratives about trees, and fig-trees in particular ; but none which 
lias 80 specific an affinity to our narrative, that we could say the 
latter is an imitation of it. But we need not search long in the New 
Testament, before wc find, first in the mouth of the Baptist (Matt, 
iii. 10.), then in that of Jesus (vii. 19.), the apothegm of the tree, 
which, because it bears no good fruit, is cut down and cast into the 
fire ; and farthei on (Luke xiii. 6 ff.) this theme is dilated into the 
fictitious history of a man who for three years in vain seeks for fruit 
on a fig-tree in his vineyard, and on this account determines to cut 
it down, but that the gardener intercedes for another year's respite. 
It was already an idea of some Fathers of the church, that the curs- 
ing of the fig-tree was only the parable of the barren fig-tree carried 
out into action.* It is true that they held this opinion in the sense 
of the explanation before cited, namely, that Jesus himself, as he 
had previously exliibitcd the actual condition and the approaching 
catastrophe of the Jewish people in a figurative discourse, intended 
on the occasion in question to represent them by a symbolical action ; 
which, as we have seen, is inconceivable. Nevertheless, we cannot 
help conjecturing, that we have before us one and the same theme 
under three different modifications : first, in the most concentrated 
form, as an apothegm ; then expanded into a parable ; and lastly 
realized as a history. But we do not suppose that what Jesus twice 
described in words, he at length represented by an action ; in our 
opinion, it was tradition which converted what it met with as an 
apothegm and a parable, into a real incident. That in the real his- 
tory the end of the tree is somewhat different from that threatened 
in the apothegm and parable, namely, withering instead of being cut 
down, need not amount to a difficulty. For had tlie parable once 
become a real history, with Jesus for its subject, and consequently 
its whole didactic and symbolical significance passed into the exter- 
nal act, then must this, if it were to have any weight and interest, 
take the form of a miracle, and the natural destruction of the tree 
by means of the axe, must be transformed into an immediate with- 
ering on the word of Jesus. It is true that there seems to be the 
very same objection to this conception of the narrative which allows 
its inmost kernel to be symbolical, as to the one above considered ; 
namely, that it is contravened by the words of Jesus which are ap- 
pended to the narrative. But on our view of the gospel histories 
we are warranted to say, tliat with the transformation of the parable 
into a history, its original sense also was lost, and as the miracle 
began to be regarded as constituting the pith of the matter, that 
discourse on miraculous power and iaith, was erroneously annexed 
to it Even the particular circumstance that led to the selection of 

* Ambrosius, Comm. in Luc, in loc. Neandcr adopts this opinion, ut sap. 
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the saying about the removal of the mountain for association with 
the narrative of the fig-tree, may be shown with probability. The 
power of faith, which is here represented by an effectual command 
to a mountain : Be thou removed and be thou cast into the seOj is 
elsewhere (Luke xviL 6.) symbolized by an equally effectual com- 
mand to a species of fig-tree {avicdiMivog) : Be thou plucked up by 
the root, and be thou planted in t/te sea. Hence the cursing of 
the fig-tree, so soon as its withering was conceived to be an effect 
of the miraculous power of Jesus, brought to mind the tree or the 
mountain which was to be transported by the miraculous power of 
fiiith, and this saying became appended to tliat fact. Thus, in this 
instance, praise is due to the third gospel for having preserved to us 
the parable of the barren (tvic^, and the apothegm of the ovKofuvog to 
be transplanted by faith, distinct and pure, each in its original form 
and significance ; while the two other synoptists have transformed 
tlie parable into a history, and have misapplied the apothegm (in 
a somewhat altered form) to a false explanation of that pretended 
history.* 



CHAPTER X. 



THE TRANSFIGURATION OF JESUS, AND HIS LAST JOURNEY 

TO JERUSALEM. 



§ 105. THE TRANSFIGURATION OF JESUS CONSIDERED AS A MIRACULOUS 

EXTERNAL EVENT. . 

The history of the transfiguration of Jesus on the mountain 
could not be ranged with the narratives of miracles which we have 
hitherto examined ; not only because it relates to a miracle which 
took place in Jesus instead of a miracle performed by him; but also 
because it lias the character of an epoch in the life of Jesus, which 
on the score of resemblance could only be associated with the bap- 
tism and resurrection. Hence Herder has correctly designated these 
three events as the three luminous points in the life of Jesus, which 
attest his heavenly mission.! 

According to the impression produced by the first glance at the 

^ ConoeptioRB of the narrative in the main accordant with that here given, maj be 
found in De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, S. 176 f.; 1, 2, S. 174 f., and Weisse, die evang. 
Gesch. 1, S. 576 f. f Vom Eridser der Menschen nach unsem drei ersten Evangelien| 
& 114. 
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synoptical narrative (Matt. xvii. 1 ff. ; Mark ix. 2 ff. ; Luke ix. 
28 ft'.) — ^for the history is not found in the fourth gospel — we have 
here a real, external, and miraculous event. Jesus, six or eight days 
after the first announcement of his passion, ascends a mountain with 
his three most confidential disciples, who are there witnesses how 
all at once his countenance, and even his clothes, are illuminated 
with supernatural splendour ; how two venerable forms from the 
realm of spirits, Moses and Elias, appear talking with him ; and 
lastly, how a heavenly voice, out of a bright cloud, declares Jesus to 
be the Son of God, to whom they are to give ear. 

These few points in the history give rise to a multitude of ques- 
tions, by the collection of which Gabler has done a meritorious ser- 
vice.* In relation to each of the three phases of the event — ^the 
light, the apparition of the dead, and the voice — ^both its possibility, 
and the adequacy of its object, may be the subject of question. 
First, whence came the extraordinary light with which Jesus was 
invested ? Let it be remembered tliat a metamorphosis of Jesus is 
spoken of {jieTOjioptp^Ori efinpoaOev avriov) : now this would appear to 
imply, not a mere illumination from without, but an irradiation from 
within, a transient eftulgence, so to speak, of the beams of the divine 
glory through the veil of humanity. Thus Olshausen regards this 
event as an important crisis in the process of piu*ification and glori- 
fication, through which he supposes the corporeality of Jesus to have 
passed, during his whole life up to the time of his ascension, t But 
without here dilating further on our previous arguments, that either 
Jesus was no real man, or the purification which he underwent dur- 
ing his life, must have consisted in something else than the illumi- 
nation and subtilization of his body; it is in no case to be conceived 
how his clothes, as well as his body, could participate in such a pro- 
cess of transfiguration. If, on this account, it be rather preferred to 
suppose an illumination from without, this would not be a metamor- 
phosis, which however is the term used by the evangelists : so that 
np consistent conception can be formed of tliis scene, unless indeed 
we choose, witli Olshausen, to include both modes, and think of Je- 
sus as both radiating, and irradiated. But even supposing this illu- 
mination possible, there still remains the question, what purpose 
could it serve ? The answer which most immediately suggests itself 
is : to glorify Jesus ; but compared with the spiritual glory which 
Jesus created for himself by word and deed, this physical glorifica- 
tion, consisting in the investing of his body with a brilliant light, 
must appear very insignificant, nay, almost childish. If it be said 
that, nevertheless, such a mode of glorifying Jesus was necessary for 
the maintenance of weak faith : we reply that in that case, it must 
have been effected in tlie pi-esence of the multitude, or at least before 
the entire circle of the disciples, not surely before just the select 

'^ In a treatise on the history of the Transfiguration, in his neuesten theol. Journal, 
1. B. 5. Stack, S. 517 ff. Comp. Bauer, hebr. Mjthol. 2, S. 288 ff. f Bibl. Ck>mm. J, 
S. 534 f. 
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three who were spiritually the strongest ; still less would these few 
eye-witnesses have been prohibited from communicating the event 
precisely during the most critical period, namely, until after the re- 
surrection. These two questions apply with enhanced force to the 
second feature in our history, the apparition of the two dead men. 
Can departed souls become visible to the living ? and if, as it ap- 
pears, the two men of God presented themselves in tlieir former bo- 
dies, only transfigured, whence had they these — according to biblical 
ideas — ^before the universal resurrection ? Certainly in relation to 
Elijah, who went up to heaven without laying aside his body, this 
difficulty is not so great ; Moses, however, died, and his corpse was 
buried. But further, to what end are we to suppose that these two 
illustrious dead appeared ? The evangelical narrative, by represent- 
ing the forms as talking with Jesus^ avTCkakorvvrt^ tw 'I., seems to 
place the object of their appearance in Jesus ; and if Luke be cor- 
rect, it had reference more immediately to the approaching sufferings 
and death of Jesus. But they could not have made the first an- 
nouncement of these events to him, for, according to the unanimous 
testimony of the synoptists, he had himself predicted them a week 
before (Matt. \xvi. 21 parall.). Hence it is conjectured, that Moses 
and Elias only informed Jesus more minutely, concerning the partic- 
ular circumstances and conditions of his death:* but, on the one 
hand, it is not accordant with the position which the gospels assign 
to Jesus in relation to the ancient prophets, that he should have 
needed instruction from them ; and on the other hand, Jesus had al- 
ready foretold his passion so circumstantially, that the more special 
revelations from the world of spirits could only have referred to the 
particulars of his being delivered to the Gentiles, and the spitting 
in his face, of which he does not speak till a subsequent occasion 
(Matt. XX. 19 ; Mark x. 34.). If, however, it be suggested, that the 
communication to be made to Jesus consisted not so much in infor- 
mation, as in the conferring of strength for his approaching suffer- 
ings : we submit that at this period there is not yet any trace of a 
state of mind in Jesus, which might seem to demand assistance of 
this kind ; while for his later sufferings this early strengthening did 
not suffice, as is evident from the fact, tliat in Gethsemane a new 
impartation is necessary. Thus we are driven, though already in 
opposition to the text, to try whether we cannot give the appearance 
a relation to the disciples; but fii-st, the object of strengthening faith 
is too general to be the motive of so sj^ecial a dispensation; secondly, 
Jesus, in the parable of the rich man, must on this supposition have 
falsely expounded the principle of the divine government in this re- 
spect, for he there says that he who wiU not hear the writings of 
Moses and the prophets, — ^and how much more he who will not hear 
the present Christ ? — would not be brought to believe, though one 
should return to him from the dead : whence it must be inferred that 
such an apparition, at least to that end, is not permitted by God. 

* Olsbmuaen, ut snp. S. 587. 
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The more special object, of convincing the disciples tliat the doctrine 
and fate of Jesus were in accordance with Moses and the prophets, 
had been already partly attained ; and it was not completely attained 
until after the death and resurrection of Jesus, and the outpouring 
of the Spirit : the transfiguration not having formed any epoch in 
their enlightenment on this subject. — Lastly, the voice out of the 
bright cloud (without doubt the Sh^chinaH) is, like that at the bap- 
tism, a divine voice: but what an antluropomorphic conception of 
the Divine Being must that be, which admits the possibility of real, 
audible speech on liis part ! Or if it be said, that a communication 
of God to the spiritual ear, is alone spoken of here,* the scene of the 
transfiguration is reduced to a vision, and we are suddenly trans- 
ported to a totally different point of view. 



§ 106. THE NATURAL EXPLANATION OF THE NARRATIVE IN 

VARIOUS FORMS. 

It has been sought to escape from the difficulties of the opinion 
wiuich regards the transfiguration of Jesus as not only a miraculous, 
but also an external event, by confining the entire incident to the 
internal experience of the parties concerned. In adopting tliis posi- 
tion the miraculous is not at once relinquished ; it is only transferred 
to the internal workings of the human mind, as being thus more 
simple and conceivable. Accordingly it is supposed, that by divine 
influence the spiritual nature of the three apostles, and probably also 
of Jesus himself, was exalted to a state of ecstacy, in which they 
cither actually entered into intercourse with the higher world, or 
were able to shadow forth its forms to themselves in the most vivid 
manner; that is, the event is regarded as a vision.! But the chief 
support of this interpretation, namely, that Matthew himself, by the 
expression 6pafia^ visio7i (v. 9), describes the event as merely sub- 
jective and visionary, gives way so soon as it is remembered, tliat 
neither is there any thing in the signification of the word opafui 
which determines it to refer to what is merely mental, nor is it ex- 
clusively so applied even in the phraseology of the New Testament, 
for we also find it, as in Acts vii. 31., used to denote something per- 
ceived externally.^ As regards the fact itself, it is improbable, and 
at least without scriptural precedent, that several persons, as, here, 
tliree or four, should have Iiad the same very complex vision ; § to 
which it may be added, tliat on this view of the subject also, the 
whole difficult question recurs concerning the utility of such a mi- 
raculous dispensation. 

To avoid the above difficulty, others, still confining the event 
to the internal experience of the parties, regard it as the product of 

* OlBhaiuen, I, S 539 ; comp. S. 1 78. t Thus Tertoll. adv. Marcion, iv. 22 ; 
Herder, at sup. 115 f, with whom aUo Gratz agrees. Comm. z. Matth, 2, S. 163 f. IC9. 
X Comp. Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 523 ; Olahausen, I, & 523. § Olshausen, ut sup. 
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a natural activity of soul, and thus explain the whole as a di*eam.* 
During or after a prayer offered by Jesus, or by themselves, in 
which mention was made of Moses and Elias, and their advent as 
messianic forerunners desired, the three disciples, according to this 
interpretation, slept, and (the two names mentioned by Jesus yet 
sounding in their ears,) dreamed that Moses and Elias were present, 
and that Jesus conversed with them : an illusion which continued 
during the iirst confused moments after their awaking. As the for- 
mer explanation rests on the SpcLfjUi of Matthew, so it is alleged in 
support of this, that Luke describes the disciples as heavy with sleep, 
Pe fiapTjfiivoi vttvg), and only towards the end of the scene as fiMy 
awake^ diaypriyopfiaavreg (v. 32). The hold which the third evangelist 
here presents to the natural explanation, lias been made a reason 
for assigning to his narrative an important superiority over that of 
the two other evangelists ; recent critics pronouncing that by this 
and other particulars, which bring the event nearer to natural pos- 
sibility, the account in Luke evinces itself to be the original, wJiile 
that of Matthew, by its omission of those particulars, is proved to 
be the traditionary one, since with the eagerness for the miraculous 
which characterized that age, no one would fabricate particulars 
calculated to diminish the miracle, as is the case with the sleepiness 
of the disciplcs.f This mode of conclusion we also should be obliged 
to adopt, if in reality tlie above features could only be imderstood 
in the spirit of the natural interpretation. But we have only to re- 
collect how in another scene, wherein the sufferings, wliich accord- 
ing to Luke were announced at the transfiguration, began to be 
accomplished, and wherein, according to the same evangelist, Jesua 
likewise held communication with a heavenly apparition, namely, in 
Crethsemane, the disciples, in all the synoptical gospels, again appear 
asleep KoOevdovreg (Matt. xx\4. 40 paralL). If it be admitted, that 
the merely external, formal resemblance of the two scenes, might 
cause a narrator to convey the trait of the slumber into the history 
of the transfiguration, there is a yet stronger probability that the 
internal import of the trait might appear to liim appropriate to this 
occasion also, for the sleeping of the disciples at the very moment 
when their master was going through his most critical experience, 
exhibits their infinite distance from him, their inability to attain his 
exalted level ; the prophet, the recipient of a revelation, is among 
ordinary men like a watcher among the sleeping : hence it followed 
of course, that as in the deepest suffering, so here also in the high- 
est glorification of Jesus, the disciples should be represented as heavy 
with sleep. Thus this particular, so far from furnishing aid to the 
natural explanation, is rather intended by a contrast to heighten the 
miracle which took place in Jesus. We are, therefore, no longer 

* Rau, sjmbola ad illustrandam Err. de metamorphoei J. Chr. narrationem ; Gabler, 
ut sup. S. 539 ft*. ; Kuiodl, Comm. z. Blatth. p. 459 ft ; Neander, L. J. Chr. S. 474 t 
t Scbulz, (iberdas Abendmahl, S. 819} Schleierroacher, aber dan Lttlias, S. 148 t; oomp. 
also Kdeter, Iiumanuel, 8. ^ t 
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waiTanted in regarding the narrative in Luke as the original one, 
and in building an explanation of the event on his statement ; on 
the contrary, we consider that addition, in connexion with the one, 
ah'eady mentioned (v. 31), a sign that his account is a traditionary 
and embellished one,* and must rather adhere to that of the two 
other evangelists. 

*Not only, however, does the interpretation whicli sees in the 
transfiguration only a natural dream of the apostles, fail as to its 
main support, but it has besides a multitude of internal diflSculties. 
It presupposes only the three disciples to have been dreaming, leav- 
ing Jesus awake, and thus not included in the illusion. But the 
whole tenor of the evangelical narrative implies that Jesus as well 
as the disciples saw tlie appearance ; and what is still more decisive, 
had the whole been a mere dream of the disciples, he could not after- 
wards have said to them : Tell the vmo7i to no rnaji, since by these 
words he must have confirmed in them tlie belief that they had wit- 
nessed something special and miraculous. Supposing however that 
Jesus had no share in tlie dream, it still remains altogether unex- 
ampled, that three persons should in a natural manner have had the 
same dream at the same time. This the friends of the above inter- 
pretation have perceived, and hence have supposed that the ardent 
Peter, who indeed is the only speaker, alone had the dream, but 
that the nan-ators, by a synecdoche, attributed to all the disciples 
what in fact happened orily to one. But from the circumstance that 
Peter here, as well as elsewhere, is the spokesman, it does not fol- 
low that he alone had the vision, and the contrary can by no figure 
of speech be removed from the clear words of the evangelists, liut 
the explanation in question still more plainly betrays its inadequacy. 
Not only does it require, as already noticed, that the audible utter- 
ance of the name of Moses and Elias on the part of Jesus, should 
be blended with the dream of the disciples ; but it also calls in the 
aid of a storm, which by its flashes of lightning is supposed to have 
given rise in them to the idea of supernatural splendour, by its peals 
of thunder, to that of conversation and heavenly voices, and to have 
held them in this delusion even for some time after they awaked. 
But, according to Luke, it was on the waking of the disciples ((J^o- 
ypTjyopTJaavreg 6t eidov k. t. A.) that they saw the two men standmg 
by Jesus : this does not look like a mere illusion protracted from a 
dream into walking moments ; hence Kuinol introduces the farther 
supposition, that, while the disciples slept, there came to Jesus two * 
unknown men, whom they, in awaking, connected with their dream, 
and mistook for Moses and Elias. By giving this turn to the cir- 
cumstances, all those occurrences which on the interpretation based 
on the supposition of a dream, should be regarded as mere mental 
conceptions, arc again made external realities : for the idea of super- 

* Baaer has discerned thi9, ut sup. S. 237; Fritzscbe, p. 55G ; De WeUe, exeg. 
Uandb. ] , 2, S. 56 f. ; Wei^sc, die evaog. GescU. 1 , S. o3ii ; and Paulus also partly', exeg. 
Uandb. 2, S. 447 f. 
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natural brilliancy is supposed to have been produced by a flash of 
lightning, the idea of voices, by thunder, and lastly, the idea of two 
persons in company with Jesus, by the actual presence of two un- 
known individuals. All this the disciples could properly perceive 
only when they were awake ; and hence the supposition of a dream 
falls to the ground as superfluous. 

Therefore, since this interpretation, by still retaining a thread 
of connexion between the alleged character of the event and a men- 
tal condition, has the peculiar difficulty of making three partake in 
the same dream, it is better entirely to break this thread, and restore 
all to the external world : so tliat we now have a natural external 
occunence before us, as in the first instance we had a supernatural 
one. Something objective presented itself to tlie disciples ; thus it 
is explained how it could be perceived by several at once : they de- 
ceived themselves when awake as to what they saw; this was nat- 
ural, because they were all born within the same circle of ideas, 
were in the same frame of mind, and in the same situation. Accord- 
ing to this opinion, the essential fact in the scene on the mountain, 
is a secret intei'view which Jesus had preconcerted, and with a view 
to which he took with him the three most confidential of his dis- 
ciples. Who the two men were with whom Jesus held this interview, 
Paulus does not venture to determine ; Kuinol Conjectures that tliey 
were secret adherents of the same kind as Nicodemus ; according to 
Venturini, they were Essenes, secret allies of Jesus. Before these 
were arrived, Jesus prayed, and the disciples, not being invited to 
join, slept ; for the sleep noticed by Luke, though it were dreamless, 
is gladly retained in this interpretation, since a delusion appears more 
probable in the case of persons just awaking. On hearing strange 
voices talking with Jesus, they awake, see Jesus, >vho probably stood 
on a higher point of the mountain than they, enveloped in unwonted 
brilliancy, proceeding from the first rays of morning, which, perhaps 
reflected from a sheet of snow, fell on Jesus, but were mistaken by 
them in the surprise of the moment for a supernatural illumination; 
they perceive the two men, whom, for some unknoAvn reasons, the 
drowsy Peter, and after him the rest, take for Moses and Elias ; their 
astonishment increases when they see tlie two unknown individuals 
disappear in a bright morning cloud, which descends as they arc 
in the act of departing, and hear one of them pronounce out of the 
cloud the words : ovrog kariv «. r. A., which they under these circum- 
stances unavoidably regard as a voice from heaven.* This explana^ 
tion, which even Scldeiermacher is inclined to favour,t is supposed, 
like the former, to find a special support in Luke, because in this 
evangelist the assertion that the two men are Moses and Elias, is 
much less confidently expressed than in Matthew and Mark, and 
more as a mere notion of the drowsy Peter. For while the two first 
evangelists directly say : CxpOrfoav avrdtg Muafj^ koI 'Kkiag {tAere ajh 

♦ Paulu?, exeg. Handb. 2, 43C ff.; L J. 1. B. S. 7 ff.; Natfirlichc Geschicbte, 8, 
S. 266 ff. t Ut sup. 
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jpeared witc them Moses and JFJlias^) Luke more warily, as it seems, 
speaks of dvdpe^ dvo, otriveg rjoav Mcjorjg ical 'HAtaf (itwo men^ who 
were Moses and Eliai)^ the first designation being held to contain 
the objective fact, the second its subjective intci-pretation. But this 
interpretation is obviously approved by the narrator, from his choice 
of the word olriveg rjaav^ instead of ido^av elvcu; that he first speaks 
of two meUj and afterwards gives them their names, cannot have 
been to leave another interpretation open to the reader, but only to 
imitate the mysteriousness of the extraordinary scene, by the inde- 
finiteness of his first expression. While this explanation has thus 
as little support in the evangelical narratives as those previously 
considered, it has at the same time no fewer difficulties in itseltl 
The disciples must have been so far acquainted with the appearance 
of the morning beams on the mountains of their native land, as to 
be able to distinguish them from a heavenly glory; how they came 
to have the idea that the two unknown individuals were Moses and 
Elias, is not easy to explain on any of the former views, but least 
of all on this ; — why Jesus, when Peter, by his proposal about the 
building of the three tabernacles, gave him to understand the delu- 
sion of the disciples, did not remove it, is incomprehensible, and this 
difficulty has induced Paulus to resort to the supposition, that Jesus 
did not hear the address of Peter ; — the whole conjecture about se- 
cret allies of Jesus has justly lost all repute; and lastly, the one of 
those allies who spoke the words to the disciples out of the cloud, 
must have permitted himself to use an unworthy mystification. 

§ 107. THE HISTORY OF THE TRANSFIGURATION CONSIDERED AS 

A MYTHUS. 

Thus here, as in every former instance, after having ran through 
the circle of natural explanations, we are led back to the supernatu- 
ral ; in which however we are precluded from resting by difficulties 
equally decisive. Since then the text forbids a natural interpreta- 
tion, while it is impossible to maintain as liistorical the supernatural 
interpretation which it sanctions, we must apply ourselves to a cri- 
tical examination of its statements. These are indeed said to be es- 
pecially tmstworthy in the narrative before us, the fact being njn*- 
rated by three evangelists, who strikingly agree even in the precise 
determination of the time, and being moreover attested by the apostle 
Peter (2 Pet. 1. 17.).* The agreement as to the time (the eight days 
fj^fHU dicri) of Luke meaning, according to the usual reckoning, the 
same as the six days ^fjtipai If of the other evangelists,) is certainly 
striking ; and besides this, all the three narrators concur in placing 
immediately after the transfiguration the cure of the demoniacal boy, 
wliich the disciples had fiiiled to efiect. But both these points of 
agreement may be accounted for, by the origin of the synoptical gos- 

* Paulus, exeg. Handb. S. 446; GraU, 2, S. 165 t 
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pels from a fixed fiind of evangelical tradition, in relation to which, 
we need not be more surprised that it has grouped together many 
anecdotes in a particular manner without any objective reason, than 
that it has often preserved expressions in which it might have varied, 
through all the three editions.* The attestation of the history by 
the three synoptists is, however, very much weakened, at least on 
the ordinary view of the relation which the four gospels bear to each 
other, by the silence of John ; since it does not appear why this 
evangelist should not have included in liis history an event whicli 
was so important, and which moreover accorded so well with his 
system, nay, exactly realized the declaration in his prologue (v. 14): 
We beheld his glory ^ the glory as of the only begotten of the Fea- 
ther. The worn out reason, that he might suppose the event to be 
sufficiently known through his predecessors, is, over and above its 
general invalidity, particularly unavailable here, because no one of 
the synoptists was in this instance an eye-witness, and consequently 
there must be many thin^ in their narratives wliich one who, like 
John, had participated in the scene, might rectify and explain. Hence 
another reason has been sought for this and similar omissions in the 
fourth gospel ; and such an one has been supposed to be found in 
the anti-gnostic, or, more strictly, the anti-docetic tendency wliich 
has been ascribed to the gospel, in common with the epistles, bear- 
ing the name of John. It is, accordingly, maintained that in the 
history of the transfiguration, the splendour which illuminated Je- 
sus, the transformation of his appearance into something more than 
earthly, miglit give countenance to the opinion that his human form 
was nothing but an unsubstantial veil, through which at times his 
true, superhuman nature shone forth ; that his converse with the 
spirits of ancient prophets might lead to the conjectui-e, that he was 
himself perhaps only a like spirit of some Old Testament saint re- 
visiting the earth ; and that, rather than give nourishment to such 
erroneous notions, which began early to be formed among gnosticis- 
ing Christians, John chose to suppress this and similar histories.! 
But besides that it does not correspond with tlie a2X)stolic^Zamwe^« 
of speech (jTofipTjaia) to suppress important facts in the evangelical 
history, on account of their possible abuse by individuals, John, if 
he werc guided by the above consideration, must at least have pro- 
ceeded with some consistency, and have excluded from the circle of 
his accounts all narratives which, in an equal degi-ce with the one in 
question, were susceptible of a docetic misinterpretation. Now, here, 
every one must at once be reminded of the history of the walking 
of Jesus on the sea, which is at least equally calculated with the 
histoxy of the transfiguration, to produce the idea tliat the body of 
Jesus was a mere phantom, but which John nevertheless records. 
It is true that the relative importance of events might introduce a 
distinction ; so that of two narratives with an equally strong docetic 

* Comp. De Wette, Einleitung in das N. T. § 79. t Thus Schneckenburgcr, Bei 
tri^e, S.62£ 
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aspect, John might include the one on account of its superior weight, 
while he omitted the less important. But no one will contend that 
the walking of Jesus on the sea surpasses, or even equals in impor- 
tance, the history of the transfiguration. John, if he were intent on 
avoiding what wore a docetic appearance, must on every considera- 
tion have suppressed the first history before all others. As he has 
not done so, the above principle cannot have influenced him, and 
consequently can never be advanced as a reason for the designed 
omission of a history in the fourth gospel ; rather it may be con- 
cluded, and particularly in relation to the event in question, that the 
iiuthor knew nothing, or at least nothing precise, of that history.* 
It is true that this conclusion can form an objection to the historical 
character of the narrative of the transfiguration, to those only who 
suppose the fourth gospel to be the work of an apostle ; so that from 
tliis silence we cannot argue against the truth of the narrative. On 
the other hand, the agreement of the synoptists proves nothing in 
its favour, since we have already been obliged to pronounce unhis- 
torical more than one narrative in which three, nay, all four gospels 
agree. Lastly, as regards the alleged testimony of Peter, from the 
more than doubtful genuineness of the second Epistle of Peter, the 
passage which certainly refers to our history of the transfiguration, 
is renoimced as a proof of its historical truth even by orthodox 
theologians.! 

On the other hand, besides the difficulties previously enumerated, 
lying in the miraculous contents of the narrative, we have still a 
farther ground for doubt in relation to the historical validity of the 
transfiguration : namely, the conversation which, according to the 
two first evangelists, the disciples held with Jesus immediately after. 
In descending from the mountain, the disciples ask Jesus : ri ovv ol 
ypcLfifiareig kiyovalv, 6ti *KXiav del kkOeXv npCirov; WAy then say the 
scribes that Elias mvM first come (Matt. v. 10) ? This sounds just 
as if something had happened, from which they necessarily inferred 
that Elias would not appear ; and not in the least as if they were 
coming directly from a scene in which he had actually appeared ; for 
in the latter case they would not have asked a question, as if unsatis- 
fied, but must rather have indicated their satisfection by the remark, 
ckoTCjf ovv ol ypafifiareig keyovoiv k, r. X, Ti'uly then do the scribes 
say^ &C.J Hence expositors interpret the question of the disciples 
to refer, not to the absence of an appearance of Elias in general, but 
to the absence of a certain concomitant in the scene which they had 
just witnessed. The doctrine of the scribes namely, had taught them 
to anticipate that Elias on his second appearance would exert a re- 
forming influence on the life of the nation ; whereas in the appear- 
ance which they had just beheld he had presently vanished again 

* Keander, because he considers the objectire reality of the transfiguration doubtful, 
also finds the silence of the fourth evangelist a difiiculty in this instanco (S. 475 f.). 
f Olshausen, S. 53.S, Anni. % A'id. Kau, in the Programme quoted in Gabler, neaestot 
theol. Journal, 1, 8, S. 50C ; De Wette, in loc Blatth. 
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Without farther activity,* Tliis explanation would be admissible if 
the words diroKareKTr^oei rravra (will 7*esiore all things) stood in the 
question of the disciples ; instead of this, however, it stands in both 
narratives (Matt. v. 11 ; Mark v. 12) only in the answer of Jesus: 
so that the disciples, according to this supposition, must, in the most 
contradictoiy manner, have been silent as to what they really missed, 
the restoration of all things^ and only have mentioned that which 
after the foregoing appearance they could not have missed, namely, 
the coming of Elias. As, however, the question of the disciples pre- 
supposes no previous appearance of Elias, but, on the contrary, ex- 
presses the feeling that such an appearance was wanting, so the an- 
swer which Jesus gives them has the same purport. For when he 
replies : the scribes are right in saying that Elias must come before 
the Messiah ; but this is no argument against my Messiahship, since 
an Elias has already preceded me in the person of the Baptist, — ^when 
he thus seeks to guard his disciples against the doubt which might 
arise from the expectation of the scribes, by pointing out to them the 
figurative Elias who had preceded him, — it is impossible that an ap- 
pearance of the actual Elias can have previously taken place ; other- 
wise Jesus must in the first place have refcn*cd to this appearance, 
and only in the second place to the Baptist.f Thus the immediate 
connexion of this conversation with that appearance cannot be his- 
torical, but is rather owing solely to this point of similarity ; — that 
in both mention is made oi Elias.} But not even at an interval, and 
after the lapse of intermediate events, can such a conversation have 
been preceded by an appearance of Elias ; for however long after- 
wards, both Jesus and the three eye-witnesses among his disciples 
must have remembered it, and could never have spoken as if such 
an appearance had not taken place. Still further, an appearance of 
the real Elias cannot have happened even after such a conversation, 
in accordance with the orthodox idea of Jesus. For he too explicitly 
declares his opinion that the literal Elias was not to be expected, and 
that the Baptist was the promised Elias : if therefore, nevertheless, 
an appearance of the real Elias did subsequently take place, Jesus 
must have been mistaken ; a consequence which precisely those who 
are most concerned for the historical reality of the transfiguration, 
are the least in a position to admit. If then the appearance and the 
conversation directly exclude each other, the question is, which of 
the two passages can better be renounced ? Now the purport of the 
conversation is so confirmed by Matt. xi. 14. comp. Luke i. 17., 
while the transfiguration is rendered so improbable by all kinds of 
difiiculties, that there cannot be much doubt as to the decision. Ac- 
cording to this, it appears here as in some former cases, that two nar- 
ratives proceeding from quite different presuppositions, and having 
arisen also in difterent times, have been awkwardly enough combined: 

♦ FriUsche, in Matth. p. 553; Olshausen, 1, S. 541. Still leas satisfactory expe- 
dients in Gabler, ut sup. and Matth&i, ReligionsgL dcr Apostel, 2, S. 596. f '^^^ ®^^ 
Paulas admits, 2, S. 442. X Schleiermacherf Qber den Lukas, S. 149« 
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the passa^ containing the conversation proceeding from the probably 
earher opinion, that the prophecy concerning Elias had its fulfilment 
in John; whereas tlie narrative of the transfiguration doubtless orig- 
inated at a later period, when it was not held sufficient that i|i the 
messianic time of Jesus Elias should only have appeared figuratively, 
in the person of the Baptist, — when it was thought fitting that he 
should also have shown himself personally and literally, if in no more 
than a transient appearance before a few witnesses (a public and 
more influential one being well known not to have taken place).* 

In order next to understand how such a narrative could arise in 
a legendary manner, the first feature to be considered, on the exami- 
* nation of which that of all the rest will most easily follow, is the sun- 
like splendour of the countenance of Jesus, and the bright lustre of 
his clothes. To the onental, and more particularly to the Hebrew 
imagination, the beautiful, the majestic, is the luminous ; the poet of 
the Song of Songs compares his beloved to the hues of morning, to 
the moon, to the sun (vi. 9.) ; the holy man supported by the bless- 
ing of God, is compared to the sun going forth in his might (Judg. 
V. 31.) ; and above all the futuie lot of the righteous is likened to 
the splendour of the sun and the stars (Dan. xii. 3. ; Matt. xiii. 43.).t 
Hence, not only does God appear clothed in light, and angels with 
resplendent countenances and shining garments (Ps. 1, 2, 3 ; Dan. 
vii. 9 f. ; X. 5, 6 ; Luke xxiv. 4 ; Kev. i. 13 ff.), but also the pious 
of Hebrew antiquity, as Adam before the fall, and among subsequent 
instances, more particularly Moses and Joshua, are represented as 
being distinguished by such a splendour ;( and the later Jewish tra- 
dition ascribes celestial splendour even to eminent rabbins in exalted 
momcnts.§ But the most celebrated example of this kind is the lu- 
minous countenance of Moses, which is mentioned, Exod. xxxiv. 
29 ff., and as in other points, so in this, a conclusion was drawn firom 
him in relation to the Messiah, a miiiori ad majus. Such a mode 
of arguing is indicated by the apostle Paul, 2 Cor. iiL 7 ff., though 
he opposes to Moses, the minuter of the letter ^ SiaKovog tov ypdfifiaTog, 
not Jesus, but, in accordance with the occasion of his epistle, the 
apostles and Cliristian teachers, ministers of the spirit^ dicucSvovg tov 
nvevfuiTog^ and the fflort/^ 66^a, of the latter, which surpassed the 
glory of Moses, is an object of hqpe^ ikTrlg, to be attained only in the 
future life. But especially in the Messiah liimselfi it was expected 
that there would be a splendour which would correspond to that of 
Moses, nay, outsliine it ; and a Jewish writing which takes no notice 
of our history of the transfiguration, argues quite in the spirit of the 

* This is an answer to Weissc^s objection, 8. 530. f Comp. Jalknt Simeoni, p. 2, 
f. X. 8, (ap. Wetstein, p. 435) : Facie* juttorum fiUuro tempore similes erutU soU ei tuna, 
calo et sUUis, f^lffuri, ^r. | Bereschith KabU, xx. 29, (ap. Wetstein^ Vesies lueis 
vestes Adamiprimi, Fococke, ex Nacbmanide (ibid.): Fufyida /acta /uii fades Afosis 
instar soUs^ Jasuae ntstar lunae ; quod idem affirmarunt de Adamo. § In Pirke Elieser, 
iL there is, according to Wetstein, the following statement: inter docendum radios ex 
Jade ipsiuSf ut olim e Afosis facie^ prodiise^ adeo ut non dignoscertt quiSf utrum dies esset 
an MX, 
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Jews of the first Christian period, when it urges that Jesus cannot 
have been the llessiah, because his countenance had not the splen- 
dour of the countenance of Moses, to say nothing of a higher splen- 
dour.* Such objections, doubtless he^rd by the early Christians from 
the Jews, and partly suggested by their own minds, could not but 
^nerate in the early church a tendency to introduce into the life of 
Jesus an imitation of that trait in the life of Hoses, nay, in one re- 
spect to surpass it, and instead of a shining countenance that might 
be covered with a veil, to ascribe to him a radiance, tiiough but tran- , 
sitory, which was diffused even over his garments. 

That the illumination of the countenance of Moses served as a 
type for the transfiguration of Jesus, is besides proved by a series 
of particular features. Moses obtained his splendour on Mount 
Sinai : of the transfiguration of Jesus also the scene is a mountain ; 
Moses, on an earlier ascent of the mountain, which might easily be 
confounded with the later one, after which his countenance became 
luminous, had taken with him, besides the seventy elders, three 
confidential friends, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, to participate in the 
vision of Jehovah (Exod. xxiv. 1, 9 — 11) ; so Jesus takes with him 
his three most confidential disciples, that, so far as their powers 
were adequate, they might be witnesses of tlie sublime spectacle, 
and their immediate object was, according to Luke, v. 28, to pray^ 
TTpoaev^aaOai : just as Jehovah calls iloses with the tlu-ee companions 
and the elders, to come on the mountain, that they might worship 
at a distance. As afterwards, when iloses ascended Sinai with 
Joshua, the fflary of the Jjord^ ^6§a Kvpiov, covered the mountain 
as a cloudy vE<pehf} (v. 15 f. LXX.) ; as Jehovah called to Moses 
out of the cloud, until at length the latter entered into the cloud 
(v. 16 — 18): so we have in our narrative a bright cloudy vetpiXri 
06}t6^, w^hich overshadows Jesus and the heavenly forms, a voice 
out of the cloudy ^wv^ Ik rrjg ve<peki]^^ and in Liie an entering^ 
elaeXBelv^ of the thiee into the cloud. The first part of the address 
pronounced by the voice out of the cloud, consists of the messianic 
declaration, composed out of Ps. ii. 7., and Is. xlii. 1., which had 
already sounded from heaven at the baptism of Jesus ; the second 
part is taken from the words with which Moses, in the passage of 
Deuteronomy quoted earlier (xviii. 15.), according to the U5uai in- 
terpretation, anounces to the people the future Messiah, and admon- 
ishes them to obedience towards him.f 

* Nizzachon retus, p. 40, ad Exod. xxxiv. 33 (ap. WetsUjin) : Ecce Moset magister 
noster fdicis memoriae^ qui homo meruB erat, quia Deut de facie ad fadem cum eo locutui 
esi^ vwUum iam lucenUm reiulit^ ut Judaei verertntur accedere : quarUo igitur magis de ipsa 
divinitate hoc Unere oportet, atque Jesu faciem ob two orbit cardine ad aUerum fulgorem 
diffundere conveniebat t At non praeditus fait uUo tplendore^ ted reliquit mortalibut fuit 
timUlimut. Quapropier constat^ non ette in eum crtdendum, 

t From this parallel wilb the ascent of the mountain by Moses may perhaps be de- 
rired the interval — the fjtupai i^ — by which the two first evangelists separate the present 
event from the discourses detailed in the foregoing chapter. For the history of the ad- 
ventures of Moses on the mountain begins with a like statement of time, it being said that 
after the doad had covered the mountain fir dayt, Moses was called to Jehovah, (v. 16). 
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By the transfiguration on the mount Jesus was brought into 
contact with his type Moses, and as it had entered into the antici- 
pation of the Jews that tlie messianic time, according to Is. lii. 6 flfl, 
would have not merely one, but several forerunners,* and that 
among others the ancient lawgiver especially would appear in the 
time of the Messiah :t so no moment was more appropriate for his 
appearance, than that in which the jMessiah was being glorified on 
a mountain, as he had himself once been. With him was then 
•naturally associated the jirophet, who, on the strength of Mai. iii. 
23., was the most decidedly expected to be a messianic forerunner^ 
and, indeed, according to the rabbins, to appear contemporaneously 
with Moses. If these two men appeared to the Messiah, it followed 
as a matter of course that they conversed with him ; and if it were 
asked what was the tenor of their conversation, nothing would sug- 
gest itself so soon as the approaching sufferings and death of Jesus, 
which had been announced in the foregoing passage, and which 
besides, as constituting emphatically the messianic mystery of the 
New Testament, were best adapted for the subject of such a conver- 
sation with beings of anotlier world : whence one cannot but wonder 
how Olshausen can maintain that the mythus would never have 
fallen upon tliis theme of conversation. According to this, we have 
here a mytlms,t ^^^ tendency of which is twofold : first, to exhibit 
in the life of Jesus an enhanced repetition of the glorification of 
iloses ; and secondly, to bring Jesus as the Messiah into contact 
with his two forerunners, — by tiiis appearance of the lawgiver and 
the prophet, of the founder and the reformer of the theocracy, to 
represent Jesus as the perfecter of the kingdom of God, and the 
fulfilment of the law and the prophets ; and besides this, to show a 
confirmation of his messianic dignity by a heavenly voice.§ 

Although the point of departure was a totally diflfercnt one, this statement of time 
might be retained for the opening of the scene of transfiguration in the history of 
Jesus. 

* A'ide Bcrtholdt, Chriatologia Judaeorum, { ir>, S. CO ff. 

1 Debarim Kabba, iii. (Wetstein): Dixit JJfus S, B. Mon: per vUamtuam, quern- 
admodum vitam tuam posuisti pro JsraditU in hoc mundo^ ita tempore futuro, quando Eliam 
prophetam ad ipsoi mUtam, vos duo eodem tempore venieti*. Comp. Tanchuma f. xlii. 1, ap. 
Schottgen, 1, S. 149. 

X This narrative is pronounced to be a mythus by De Wette, Kritik der mos. Gesch. 
S. 250 ; comp. exeg. llandb. 1, I, S. 146 f. ; ' Uertholdt, Christologia Jud. (| 15, not 17; 
Credncr, Einlcitung in das N. T. 1, S. 241 ; Schulz, Qber das Abendmahl, S. 319, at least 
admits that there is more or less of the mythical iu the various evangelical accounts of the 
transfiguration, and Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 448 f. and 450, adduces the mythical view of 
this event not without signs of approval Compare also KuinOl, in Matth. p. 459, and 
Gratz, 2, S. 161 m 

2 Plato also in the Symposion, (p. 223, B. ff. Steph.,) glorifies his Socrates by ar- 
ranging in a natural manner, and in a comic spirit, a similar group to that which the 
evangelists here present in a supernatural manner, and in a tragic spirit. After a bao- 
chanallan entertainment, Socrates outwatchcs his friends, who lie sleeping around him : 
as here the disciples around their master ; with Socrates there are awake two noble forms 
alone, the tragic and the comic poet, the two elements of the early Grecian life, which 
Socrates united in himself : as, with Jesus, the lawgiver and prophet, the two pillars of 
the Old Testament economy, which in a higher manner were combined in Jesus ; lastly, 
as in Plato both Agathon and Aristophanes at length sleep, and Socrates remains 
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Befdre we part with our subject, this example may serve to show 
with ptculiar clearness, how the natural system of interpretation, 
while n seeks to preserve the historical certainty of the narratives, 
loses ineir ideal truth — sacrifices the essence to the form : whereas 
the mythical interpretation, by renouncing the historical body of 
such narratives, rescues and preserves the idea which resides in 
them, and which alone constitutes their vitality and spirit. Thus 
if, as the natural explanation would have it, the splendour around 
Jesus was an accidental, optical phenomenon, and the two ap- 
pearances either images of a dream or unknown men, where is the 
significance of the incident ? where the motive for preserving in the 
memory of the church an anecdote so void of ideas, and so barren 
of inference, resting on a common delusion and superstition ? On 
the contrary, while according to the mythical interpretation, I do 
not, it is true, see in the evangelical narrative any real event, — I 
yet retain a sense, a pui^posc in the narrative^ know to what senti- 
ments and thouglits of the first Christian community it owes its 
origin, and why the authors of the gospels included so important a 
passage in their memoirs.* 

§ 108. DIVERGING ACCOUNTS CONCERNING TliE LAST JOURNEY OF 

JESUS TO JERUSALEM. 

Shortly after the transfiguration on the mountain, the evange- 
lists make Jesus enter on the fatal journey which conducted him to 
his death. AVith respect to the place from whence he set out on 
this journey, and the route which he took, the evangelical accounts 
diifer. The synoptists agree as to the point of departure, for they 
all represent Jesus as setting out from Galilee (Matt. xix. 1 ; Mark 
X. 1 ; Luke ix. 51. ; in this last passage, Galilee is not indeed ex- 
pressly named, but we necessarily infer it to be the supposed lo- 
cality from what precedes, in which only Galilee and districts in 
Galilee are spoken of, as well as from the journey through Samaria, 
mentioned in the succeeding passagef) : but concerning the route 

alone in possession of the field : so in tlie gospel, Moses and Elias at last vanish, and the 
disciples see Jesus left alone. 

* Weisse, not satisfied >«-ith the interpretation found hy me in the mythus, and la- 
bearing besides to preserve an historical foundation for the narrative, understands it as a 
figurative representation in the oriental manner, by one of the three eye-witnesses, of the 
light which at that time arose on them concerning the destination of Jesus, and especially ^ 
concerning his relation to the Old Testament theocracy and to the messianic prophecies. 
According to him, the high mountain sjrmbolizes the height of knowledge which the dis- 
ciples then attained ; the metamorphosis of the form of Jesus, and the splendour of his 
clothes, are an image of their intuition of the spiritual messianic idea ; the cloud which 
overshadowed the appearance, signifies the dimness and indefiniteness in which the knowl- 
edge faded away, from the inability of the disciples yet to retain it ; the proposal of Peter 
to build tabernacles, is the attempt of this apostle at once to give a fixed dogmatical form 
to the sublime intuition* Weisse is fearful (S. 543) that this his conception of the history ; 
of the transfiguration may also be pronounced mythical : I think not ; it is too manifestly 
allegorical. 

f Sclileiermacber, Uber den Lukas, 8. 160. 
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which Jesus chose from thence to Judsea, they appear to be at 
variance. It Is true that the statements of two of them on this 
point are so obscure, that they might appear to lend some aid to 
the harmonizing exegesis. Mark says in the clearest and roost 
definite manner that Jesus took his course through Perasa ; but his 
statement, lie caine into the coasts of Judaea on the farther side of 
Jordan^ Ipx^To^i elg ra 8pia Tfjg *lovoaiag 6i^ tov nipav rov 'lopddvov, 

is scarcely anything more than the mode in which he judged it right 
to explain the hardly intelligible expression of Matthew, whom he 
follows in this chapter. What it precisely is which the latter intends 
by the words, ITe departed from Galilee^ and came into the coasts 
of tTudcea beyond Jordan, fjierripev dnb r^f TaXiXaiag icai ^Xdev el^ 
rd hpia TTJg *Iov6aiag ncpov tov 'lopddvov, is in fact not at all evident. 
For if the explanation : he came into that part of Judasa which lies 
on the opposite side of the Jordan,* clashes alike with geography 
and grammar, so the interpretation to which the comparison ot Mark 
inclines the majority of commentators, namely, that Jesus came 
into Judaea tlirough the country on the farther side of the Jordan,t 
is, even as modified by Fritzsche, not free from grammatical diffi- 
culty. In any case, however, thus much remains ; that Matthew, 
as well as Maik, makes Jesus take the more circuitous course 
through Peraja, while Luke, on the other hand, appears to lead him 
the more direct way through Samaria. It is true that his expression, 
xvii. 11., where he says that Jesus, on his journey to Jerusalem, 
passed through the midst of Samaria and Galilee, dirjpx^o <5td 
fUaov laiiopetag koI TakiXaiag, is scarcely dealer than the one just 
cited from Matthew. According to the customary meaning of words, 
he seems to state that Jesus first crossed Samaria, and then Galilee, 
in order to arrive at Jerusalem. But this is an inversion of the 
true order ; for if he set out from a place in Galilee, he must first 
traverse tiie rest of Galilee, and not until then could he enter Sa- 
maria. Hence the words Sdpx^odcu did viaov ic. t. A. have been in- 
terpreted to mean a progress along the boundary between Galilee 
and Samaria,t and Luke has been reconciled with the two first 
evangelists by the supposition, that Jesus journeyed along the Gali- 
lean-Samarian frontier, until he reached the Jordan, tliat he then 
crossed this river, and so proceeded through Peraea towards Judaea 
and Jerusalem. But this latter supposition does not agree with 
Luke ix. 51 ff. ; for we learn from this passage that Jesus, after his 
departure from Galilee, went directly to a Samaritan village, and 
here made an unfavourable impression, because his face was as 
though he would go to Jerusalem, dri to 7rp6a(»)nov avToi) rjv nopevo- 
fievov elg 'lepovaakrjfi. Now this seems clearly to indicate that Jesus 
took his way directly from Galilee, through Samaria, to Judaea. 
We shall therefore be on the side of probability, if we judge this 
statement to be an artificial arrangement of words, to which the 

'*' Kuinol and Gr.itz, in loc. f Thus e. g. Lightfoot, in loc. % WeUtein, OUhaosen, 
in loc, Schleierniacher, ut sap. S. 104, 214. 
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writer was led hy his desire to introduce the narrative of the ten 
lepers, one of whom was a Samaritan ;* and consequently admit that 
there is here a divergency between the synoptical gospels.t Towards 
the end of the journey of Jesus, they are once more in unison, for 
according to their unanimous statement, Jesus arrived at Jerusalem 
from Jericho (Matt xx. 29, parall.); a place which, we may observe, 
lay more in the direct road for a GalUean coming through Persea, 
than for one coming through Samaria. 

Thus there is indeed a difference between the synoptists with 
regard to the way taken by Jesus ; but still they agree as to the 
first point of departure, and the last stage of the road ; the account 
of John, however, diverges from them in both respects. According 
to him, it is not Galilee from whence Jesus sets out to attend the 
last passover, for so early as before the Feast of Tabernacles of the 
previous year, he had left that province, apparently for the last time 
(vii. 1. 10.) ; that between this feast and that of the dedication (x.22.) 
he had returned thither, is at least not stated ; after the latter feast, 
however, he betook himself to Pcitiea, and remained there (x. 40.) 
until the illness and death of Lazarus recalled him into Judaea, and 
into the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem, namely, to Bethany ^xi. 
8 ff.). On account of the machinations of his enemies, he quickly 
withdrew from thence again, but, because he intended to be present 
at the coming Passover, he retired no fui'ther than to the little city 
of Ephraim, near to the wilderness (xi. 54.) ; and from this place, 
no mention being made of a residence in Jericho, (which, besides, 
did not lie in the way from Ephraim, according to the situation 
usually assigned to the latter city,) he proceeded to Jesusalem to 
the feast. 

So total a divergency necessarily gave unwonted occupation to 
the harmonists. According to them, the departure from Galilee 
mentioned by the synoptists, is not the departure to the last Pass- 
over, but to the feast of dedication ;{ though Luke, when he says, 
wAeji the time came that he should be received up^ Iv toj avfinkri' 
povoOcu rag riiiipaq rrjg dvaXi^ecjg avrov, (ix. 51.) incontrovertibly 
marks it as the departure to that feast on which the su^rin^ and 
death of Jesus awaited him, and though all the synoptists make the 
journey then begun end in that triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
which, according to the fourth gospel also, took place immediately 
before the last passover.§ If, according to this, the departure from 
Galilee narrated by the synoptists, is regarded as that to the feast 
of dedication, and the entrance into Jerusalem which they mention, 
as that to the subsequent passover ; they must have entirely passed 
over all which, on tliis supposition, lay between these two points, 

♦ Vid. De Wette, ia loc f Fritzsche, in Marc p. 415 i Marau Matihaei, xix. 1, 
te auctoritati h, L adttringUy dickque^ Jetum e GalUaea (cf. ix. 33.) proftetwn esse per 
Peraeam, Sed auctort Lvca^ xriL 1 1 , t» Judaeam coniendU per Samaria itinerem 6rer»f- 
nmo. X Paulo*, 2, 8. 293, 554. Comp. Olshausen, 1, & 583. { Schleiermacher, nt 
tup. & 159. 
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namely, the anival and residence of Jesus in Jerusalem during the 
feast of dedication, his journey from thence into Perasa, from Persea^ 
to Bethany, and from Bethany to Epliraim. If from this it should 
appear to follow that the synoptists were ignorant of all these par- 
ticulars : our harmonists urge, on the contrary, that Luke makes Je- 
sus soon after his journey out of Galilee encounter scribes, who try 
to put him to the proof (x. 25 ff.) ; then shews him in Bethany in 
the vicinity of Jerusalem (x, 38 ff.) ; hereupon removes him to the 
frontiers of Samaria and Galilee (xviL 11.); and not until then, 
makes him proceed to the passover in Jerusalem (xix. 29 ff.) : all 
which plainly enough indicates, that between that departure out of 
Galilee, and the Anal entrance into Jerusalem, Jesus made another 
journey to Judaea and Jerusalem, and from thence back again.* But, 
in the first place, the presence of the scribes proves absolutely no- 
thing ; and in the second, Luke makes no mention of Bethany but 
only of a visit to Mary and Martha, whom the fourth evangelist 
places in that village ; from which, however, it does not follow that 
the third also supposed them to dwell there, and consequently imag- 
ined Jesus when at their home, to be in the vicinity of Jerusalem. 
Again, from the fact that so very long after his departure, (ix. 51. — 
xvii. 11), Jesus first appears on the frontier between Galilee and 
Samaria, it only follows that we have before us no orderly progres- 
sive narrative. But, according to this harmonizing view, even 
Matthew was aware of those intermediate events, and nas indicated 
them for the more attentive reader : the one member of his sentence, 
he departed from Oalilee^ [leTfjpev drrb r^g TaXikalag, intimates the 
journey of Jesus to the feast of dedication, and thus forms a separate 
whole ; the other, and came into the coasts of Jvdoea beyona Jor- 
dayij icol ^Adcv elq rd 6pia rrjg 'lovSalcig Tripav tov *lop6dvov refers to 
the departure of Jesus from Jerusalem into Peraea (John x. 40.), 
and oi)ens a new period. In adopting this exj)edient, however, it 
is honourably confessed that without the data gathered from John, 
no one would have thought of such a dismemberment of the passage 
in Matthew.t In opposition to such artifices, no way is open to 
those who presuppose the accuracy of John's narrative, but that 
adopted by the most recent criticism ; namely, to renounce the sup- 
position that Matthew, who treats of the journey very briefly, was 
an eye-witness ; and to suppose of Luke, whose account of it is very 
full, that either he or one of the collectors of whose labours he 
availed himself, mingled together two separate narratives, of which 
one referred to the earlier journey of Jesus to the feast of dedication, 
the other to his last journey to the passover, without suspecting 
that between the departure of Jesus out of Galilee, and his entrance 
into Jerusalem, there fell yet an earlier residence in Jerusalem, to- 
gether with other journeys and adventures. ( 

* Pauliu, 2, 294 ff. f Paulus, ut sap. 8. 295 f.; 584 f. X Schleiermacher, at sup. 8. 161 f.; 
Sieflfort, aber den Ursp. 8. 104 £ With the former agrees, ia relation to Lake, Olshauaen, 
nt sup. 
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We may now observe how in the course of the narrative con- 
cerning the last journey or journeys to Jerusalem, the relation be- 
tween the synoptical gospels and that of John is in a singular man- 
ner reversed. As in the first instance, we discovered a great blank 
on the side of the former, in their omission of a mass of intermediate 
events which John notices ; so now, towards the end of the account 
of the journey, there appears on the side of the latter, a similar, 
though smaller blank, for he gives no intimation of Jesus having 
come through Jericho on his way to Jerusalem. It may indeed be 
said, that John might overlook this passage through Jericho, although, 
according to the synoptists, it was distinguished by a cure of the 
blind, and the visit to Zacchaeus ; but, it is to be asked, is there in 
his narrative room for a passage through Jericho ? This city does 
not lie on the way from Ephraim to Jerusalem, but considerably to 
the eastward ; hence help is sought in the supposition that Jesus 
made all kinds of minor excursions, in one of which he came to Je- 
richo, and from hence went forward to Jerusalem.* 

In any case a remarkable want of unity prevails in the evange- 
lical accounts of the last journey of Jesus ; for ac(fording to the com- 
mon, synoptical tradition, he journeyed out of Galilee by Jericho 
(and, as Matthew and Mark say, through Persea, as Luke says, 
through Samaria) ; while according to the fourth gospel, he must 
have come thither from Ephraim : statements which it is impossible 
to reconcile* 



§ 109, DIVERGENCIES OF THE GOSPELS, IN RELATION TO THE POINT 
FROM WHICH JESUS &LADE HIS ENTRANCE INTO JERUSALEM. 

Even concerning the close of the journey of Jesus— concerning 
the last station before he reached Jerusalem, the evangelists are not 
entirely in unison. While from the synoptical gospels it appears, 
that Jesus entered Jerusalem on the same day on which he left Je- 
richo, and consequently without halting long at any intervening place 
(Matt. XX. 34 ; xxi. 1 ff. parall.) : the fourth gospel makes him go 
from Ephraim only so far as Bethany, spend the night there, and 
enter Jerusalem only on the following day (xii. 1. 12 ff.). In order 
to reconcile the two accounts it is said: we need not wonder that 
the synoptists, in their summary narrative, do not expressly touch 
upon the spending of the night in Bethany, and we are not to infer 
from this that they intended to deny it ; there exists, therefore, no 
contradiction between them and John, but what they present in a 
compact form, he exhibits in detaiLf But while Matthew does not 
even name Bethany, the two other synoptists mention this place in 
a way which decidedly precludes the supposition that Jesus spent 
the night there. They narrate that when Jesus came near to JSetA^ 

* Tholack, Comm. znm Job. 8. 227; OlshaoBcn, 1, 8. 771 f. f Tholack and OU- 
haofleiii Qt sap. 
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phage and Bethany^ C)g fjyyioev elg B7jd(t>ay7j ical BTfiaviav^ he caused 
an ass to be fetched from the next village, and forthwith rode on 
this into the city. Between events so connected it is impossible 
to imagine a night interposed ; on the contrary, the narrative fully 
/conveys the impression that immediately on the message of Jesus, 
the ass was surrendered by its owner, and that immediately after 
the arrival of the ass, Jesus prepared to enter the city. Moreover, 
if Jesus intended to remain in Bethany for the night, it is impos- 
sible to discover his motive in sending for the ass.- For if we are 
to suppose the village to which he sent to be Bethany, and if the 
animal on whicli he purposed to ride would not be required until the 
following morning, there was no need for him to send forward the 
disciples, and he might conveniently liave waited until he arrived 
with them in Bethany; the other alternative, that before he had 
reached Bethany, and ascertained whether the animal he required 
might not be found there, he should have sent beyond this nearest 
village to Bethphage, in order there to procure an ass for the fol- 
lowing morning, is altogether destitute of probability; and yet Hat- 
thew, at least, says deciaedly that the ass was procured in Bethphage. 
To this it may be added, that according to the representation ol 
Mark, when Jesus arrived in Jerusalem, the evening^ d^tj^ia, had al- 
ready commenced (xi. 11.), and consequently it was only possible 
for him to take a cursoiy survey of the city and the temple, after 
which he again returned to Bethany. It is not, certainly, to be 
proved that the fourth gospel lays the entrance in the morning ; but 
it must be asked, why did not Jesus, when he only came from so 
near a place as Bethany, set out earlier from thence, that be might 
have time to do something worth speaking of in Jerusalem ? The 
late arrival of Jesus in the city, as stated by Mark, is evidently to 
be explained only by the longer distance from Jericlio thither ; if he 
came from Bethany merely, he would scarcely set out so late, as 
that after he had only looked round him in the city, he must a^in 
return to Bethany, in order on the following day to set out earlier, 
which nothing had hindered him from doing on tliis day. It is true 
that, in deferring the arrival of Jesus in Jerusalem until late in the 
evening, Mark is not supported by the two other synoptists, for these 
represent Jesus as undertaking the purification of the temple on the 
day of his arrival, and Matthew even makes him perform cures, and 
give answers to tlie high priests and scribes (Matt xxi. 12 ff.) : but 
, even without this statement as to the hour of entrance, the arrival 
of Jesus near to the above villages, the sending of the disciples, the 
bringing of the ass, and the riding into the city, are too closely con- 
secutive, to allow of our inserting in the narrative of the synoptists, 
a niehf s residence in Bethany. 

& then it remains, that the tliree first evangelists make Jesus 
proceed directly from Jericho, without anv stay in Bethany, while 
the fourth makes him come to Jerusalem from Bethany only: they 
must, if they are mutually correct, speak of two separate entrances ; 
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and this has been recently maintained by several critics.* Accord- 
ing to them, Jesus first (as the synoptists relate) proceeded directly 
to Jerusalem with the caravan going to the feast, and on tliis occa- 
sion there happened, when he made himself conspicuous by mount- 
ing the animal, an unpremeditated demonstration of homage on the 
part of his fellow-travellers, wliich converted the entrance into a 
triumphal progress. Having retired to Bethany in tlie evening, on 
the following morning (as John relates) a gi*eat multitude went out 
to meet him, in order to convey him into the city, and as he met 
with them on the way from Bethany, there was a repetition on an 
enlarged scale of the scene on the foregoing day, — ^this time precon- 
certed by his adherents. This distinction of an earlier entrance of 
Jesus into Jerusalem before his approach was known in the city, 
and a later, after it was learned that he was in Bethany, is favoured 
by the difference, that according to the synoptical narrative, the 
people who render homage to liim are only going before 'npodyovreq, 
and foUowing dKoXovOovvreg (Matt. v. 9), while according to that of 
John, they are meeting liim vnavr^aavTeg (v. 13, 18). If however 
it be asked : why then among all our narrators, does each give only 
one entrance, and not one of them show any trace of a second ? The 
answer in relation to John is, that this evangelist is silent as to the 
first enti'ance, probably because he was not present on the occasion, 
having possibly been sent to Bethany to announce the arrival of 
Jesus. t As, however, according to our principles, if it be assumed 
of tlic autlior of the fourtli gospel, that he is the apostle named in 
the superscriqtion, the same assumption must also be made respect- 
ing the author of the first : we ask in vain, whither are we then to 
suppose that Matthew was sent on the secosd entrance, that he 
knew nothing to relate concerning it ? since with the repeated de- 
parture from Bethany to Jerusalem, there is no conceivable cause 
for such an errand. In relation to Jdhn indeed it is a pure inven- 
tion; not to insist, that even if the two evangelists were not person- 
ally present, they must yet have learned enough of an event so much 
talked of in the circle of the disciples, to be able to furnish an ac- 
count of it. Above all, as the narrative of the synoptists does not 
indicate that a second entrance Iiad taken place after the one de- 
scribed by them : so that of John is of such a kind, that before the 
entrance which it describes, it is impossible to conceive another. 
For according to this narrative, the day before the entrance which it 
details, (consequently, according to the given supposition, on the day 
of the synoptical entrance,) many Jews went from Jerusalem to Be- 
tliany, because they had heard of the arrival of Jesus, and now 
wished to see him and Lazarus whom he had restored to life (v. 9, 
comp. 12.). But how could they learn on the day of the synoptical 
entrance, that Jesus was at Bethany? On that day Jesus did indeed 
pass ekher by or through Bethany, but he proceeded directly to Je- 

* Paalus, exef;. Handbach, 3, a. 8. 92 ff. 98 (T. ; Schleiermacher, Qber dea Lokas, & 
244 r. t Si'hleiermacher, ut sap. 
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rusaleni, whence, according to all the narratives, he could have re- 
turned to Bethany only at so late an hour in the evening, that Jews 
who now first went from Jerusalem, could no longer hope to be able 
to see him.* But why should they take the trouble to seek Jesus 
in Bethany, when they had on that very day seen him in Jerusalem 
itself? Surely in this case it must have been said — ^not merely, that 
they came 7iot for Jesus'' sake only, but that they inighi see La- 
zarus also, ov Sia rev *lrjaovv fiovov dkX* Iva ical rbv Ad^dpov IdiMfi, — 
but rather that they had indeed seen Jesus himself in Jerusalem, but 
as they wished to see Lazarus also, they came therefore to Bethany: 
whereas the evangelist represents these people as coming from Je- 
rusalem partly to see Jesus ; he cannot therefore have supposed that 
Jesus might have been seen in Jerusalem on that very day. Further, 
when it is said in John, that on the following day it was heard in 
Jerusalem that Jesus was coming, (v. 12,) this does not at all seem 
to imply that Jesus had already been tiiere the day before, but rather 
that the news had come from Bethany, of his intention to enter on 
this day. So also the reception which is immediately prepared for 
him, alone has its proper significance when it is regarded as the glo- 
rification of his first entrance into the metropolis; it could only have 
been appropriate on his second entrance, if Jesus had the day before 
entered unobserved and unhonoured, and it had been wished to re- 
pair this omission on the following day — not if the first entrance 
had already been so brilliant, iloreover, on the second entrance 
every feature of the first must have been repeated, which, whether 
we refer it to a preconceived arrangement on the part of Jesus, or 
to an accidental coincidence of circumstances, still remains improb- 
able. With respect to Jesus, it is not easy to understand how he 
could arrange the repetition of a spectacle which, in the first instance 
significant, if acted a second time would be flat and unmeaning ;t on 
the other hand, circumstances must have coincided in an unprece- 
dented manner, if on both occasions there happened the same de- 
monstrations of homage on the part of the people, with the same 
expressions of envy on the part of his opponents ; if^ on both occa- 
sions, too, there stood at tiie command of Jesus an ass, by riding 
which he brought to mind the prophecy of Zachariah. We might 
therefore call to our aid Sieffert's hypothesis of assimilation, and 
suppose that the two entrances, originally more different, became 
thus similar by traditional intermixtui'c : were not the supposition 
that two distinct events lie at the foundation of the evangelical nar- 
ratives, rendered improbable by another circumstance. 

On the first glance, indeed, the supposition of two entrances 
seems to find support in the fact, that John makes his entrance take 
place the day after the meal in Bethany, at which Jesus was anoint- 
ed under memorable circumstances ; whereas the two first synoptists 
(for Luke knows nothing of a meal at Bethany in this period of the 
life of Jesus) make their entrance precede tliis meal : and thus, quite 

* Comp. Lucke^ 2, 432, Anin. f ^^^^i ^- J- { I24« 
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in accordance with the above supposition, the synoptical entrance 
would appear the earlier, that of John the later. This would be 
very well, if John had not placed his entrance so early, and the sy- 
noptists their meal at Bethany so late, that the former cannot pos- 
sibly have been subsequent to the latter. According to John, Jesus 
comes six days before the passover to Bethany, and on the following 
day enters Jerusalem (xiii. 1, 12) ; on the other hand, the meal at 
Bethany mentioned by the synoptists (Matt. xxvi. 6 ff. parall.), can 
liave been at the most but two days before the passover (v. 2) ; so 
that if we are to suppose the synoptical entrance prior to the meal 
and the entrance in John, there must then have been after all this, 
according to the synoptists, a second meal in Bethany. But between 
the two meals thus presupposed, as between the two entrances, there 
would have been the most striking resemblance even to the minutest 
points ; and against the interweaving of two such double incidents, 
there is so strong a presumption, that it will scarcely be said there 
were two entrances and two meals, which were originally far more 
dissimilar, but^ from the transference of features out of the one in- 
cident into the other by tradition, they have become as similar to 
each other as we now see them : on the contrary, here if anjrwhere, 
it is easier, when once the authenticity of the accounts is given up, 
to imagine tliat tradition has varied one incident, than that it has 
assimilated two.* 



§ 110. MORE PARTICULAR CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ENTRANCE. 
ITS OBJECT AND HISTORICAL REALITY. 

While the fourth gospel first makes the multitude that streamed 
forth to meet Jesus render him their homage, and then briefly states 
that Jesus mounted a young ass which he had obtained ; the synop- 
tists commence their description of the entrance with a minute ac- 
count of the manner in which Jesus came by the ass. When, 
namely, he liad arrived in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, towards 
Bethphage and Bethany, at the Mount of Olives, he sent two of his 
disciples into the village lying before them, telling them that when 
they came there they would find — ^Matthew says, an ass tied^ and 
a colt with her; the two others, a colt whereon never man sat — 
which they were to loose and bring to him, silencing any objections 
of the owner by the observation, the Lord hath need of him (or 
tliem). This havhig been done, the disciples spread their clothes, 
and placed Jesus — on both the animals, according to Matthew; ac- 
cording to the two other synoptists, on the single animal. 

The most striking part of this account is obviously the statement 
of Matthew, that Jesus not only required two asses, though he alone 
intended to ride, but that he also actually sat on them both. It is 
true, that, as is natural, there are not wanting attempts to explain the 

* Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb, 1, 1, 8. 172. 
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former particular, and to do away with the latter. Je^us, it is said, 
caused the mother animal to be brought with the colt, on which alone 
lie intended to ride, in order that the young and still sucking animal 
might by this means be made to go more easily;* or else the mother, 
accustomed to her young one, followed of her own accord :t but a 
young animal yet un weaned, would scarcely be given up by its owner 
to be ridden. A sufficient motive on the part of Jesus in sending 
for the two animals, could only be that he intended to ride both, 
which Matthew appears plainly enough to say ; for his words imply, 
not only that the clothes were spread, but also that Jesus was placed 
on tlie two animals (e-rrdvio avrwvy But how are v/e to represent this 
to ourselves ? As an alternate mounting of the one and the other, 
Fritzsche thinks :{ but this, for so short a distance would have been 
a superfluous inconvenience. Hence commentators have sought to 
rid themselves of the singular statement. Some, after very weak 
authorities, and in opposition to all critical principles, read in the 
words relative to the spreading of the clothes, ^tt' aifrbv {rbv rCiXov), 
upon it {the colt)^ instead of ^Trdvo) avrCjv^ uj)on them ; and then in 
the mentioning that Jesus placed himself thereon, refer the iirdvu^ 
avTu>v to the clothes which were spread on one of the animals.§ 
Others, thinking to escape the difficulty without an alteration of the 
reading, characterize Matthew's statement as an enallage nuinerij\\ 
by which, according to Winer's explanation, it is meant that the 
evangelist, using an inaccurate mode of expression, certainly speaks 
of both the animals, but only in the sense in which we say of him 
wlio springs fi'om one of two horses harnessed together, tliat he 
springs from the horses.f Admitting this expedient to be sufficient, 
it again becomes incomprehensible why Jesus, who according to this 
only meant to use one animal, should have sent for two. The whole 
statement becomes the more suspicious, when we consider that it is 
given by the first evangelist alone; for in order to reconcile the others 
with him it will not suffice to say, as we ordinarily yead, that they 
name only the foal, as being that on which Jesus rode, and that while 
omitting the ass as an accessary fact, they do not exclude it. 

But how was Matthew led into this singular statement? Its true 
source has been pointed out, though in a curious manner, by those 
who conjecture, that Jesus in his instructions to the two disciples, and 
Matthew in his original writing, following the passage of Zachariah 
(ix. 9.), made use of several expressions lor the one idea of the ass, 
which exjjressions were by the Greek translator of the first Gospel 
misconstrued to mean more than one animal.** Undoubtedly it 
was the accumulated designations of the ass in the above passage : 
nianx-i^ n*^yi ^'wny vno^vyiav koI ttCjXov viav^ LXX. which occasioned 

* Paulas, 3, a« 8. 1 15 ; KuinOl, in Matth. p. 541. f OUhaasciii 1, 8. 776. % Comin, 
in Matth. p. 630. His expedient is approved by De Wette, exeg. HandUacb, 1, 1, S. 173, 
§ Paolus, ut sup. Si 143 f. || Glassius, phil* sacr. p. 172* Thus alno Kuin^l and Gratz, in loc. 
5 N. T. Gramni. & 140. ** Eichhorn, allgem, Bibliothek, 5, S. 896 f; ooinp. Bolten, 
Bericht des Matthias. 
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the duplication of it in the first gospel; for the ayid which in the He- 
brew was intended in an explanatory sense, was erroneously under- 
stood to denote an addition, and hence instead of: a?i asSj that is, an 
as8*8 foal't was substituted : an ass together with an ass^s foal.* But 
this mistake cannot liavc originated with the Greek translator, who, 
if he had found throughout Matthew's narrative but one ass, would 
scarcely have doubled it purely on the strength of the prophetic pas- 
sage, and as often as his original spoke of one ass, have added a 
second, or, introduced the plural number instead of the singular ; it 
must rather have been made by one whose only written source was 
tlie prophetic passage^ out of which, with the aid of oral tradition, he 
spun his entire narrative, i. e. the author of the first gospel ; who 
hereby, as recent criticism correctly maintains, irrecoverably forfeits 
the reputation of an eye-witness ?t 

K the first gospel stands alone in this mistake, so, on the other 
hand, the two intermediate evangelists have a feature peculiar to 
themselves, which it is to the advantage of the first to have avoided. 
We shall merely point out in passing the prolixity with which Mark 
and Luke, (though they, as well as Matthew, make Jesus describe to 
the two disciples, how they would find the ass, and wherewith they 
were to satisfy the owner,) yet do not spare themselves or the reader 
the trouble of almost verbally repeating every particular as having 
occurred (Mark v. 4 ff. ; Luke v. 32 it.) ; whereas Matthew, with 
more judgment, contents himself with the observation, and the dis- 
ciples went and did as Jesus commanded them. This, as aifecting 
merely the form of the narrative, we shall not dwell on farther. But 
it concerns the substance, that, according to Mark and Luke, Jesus 
desired an animal whereon yet never man satj ^<l>' S ovdel^ irdnort 
dv6pu)TTu>v kicdOiae : a particular of which Matthew knows nothing. 
One does not imderstand how Jesus could designedly increase the 
difficulty of his progress, by the choice of a hitherto unridden animal, 
which, unless he kept it in order by divine omnipotence, (for the most 
consummate human skUl would not suffice for this on the first rid- 
ing,) must inevitably have occasioned much disturbance to the 
triumphal procession, especially as we are not to suppose that it was 
preceded by its mother, this circumstance having entered into the 
representation of the first evangelist only. To such an inconven- 
ience Jesus would assuredly not have exposed himself without a 
cogent reason: such a reason however appears to lie sufficiently 
near in the opinion of antiquity, according to which, to use Wet- 
stein's expression, anim/ilia^ usibus humanis nondum, mancijpatd, 
sacra habebantur ; so that thus Jesus, for his consecrated person, 
and the high occasion of his messianic entrance, may have chosen to 
use only a sacred animal. But regarded more closely, this reason 
will appear frivolous, and absurd also; for the spectators had no 
means of knowing that the ass had never been ridden before, except 

* Vide Fritzsche, in loc. This is admitted by Neander also, S. 550, Annu 
I Schulz, uberdasAbendmahl, S. 310f.; Siefiert, ttber den Urapr. S. 107 t 
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hy the unruliness with which he may have disturbed the peaceful 
progress of the triumphal train.* If we are thus unable to compre- 
hend how Jesus could seek an honour for himself in mounting an 
animal which had never yet been ridden ; we shall, on the contrary, 
find it easy to comprehend how the primitive Christian community 
might early believe it due to his honour that he should ride only on 
such an animal, as subsequently that he should lie only in an unused 
grave. The authors of tlie intermediate gospels did not hesitate to 
2*eceive this trait into their memoirs, because they indeed, in writing, 
would not experience the same inconvenience from the undisciplined 
animal, which it must Iiave caused to Jesus in riding. 

The two difficulties already considered belong respectively to the 
first evangelist, and the two intermediate ones : another is common 
to them all, namely, that which lies in the circumstance that Jesus 
so confidently sends two disciples for an ass which they would find 
in the next village, in such and such a situation, and that the issue 
corresponds so closely to his prediction. It might here appear the 
most natural, to suppose that he had previously bespoken the ass, 
and that consequently it stood ready for him at the hour and place 
appointed ;t but how could he have thus bespoken an ass in Beth- 
phage, seeing that he was just come from Jericho ? Hence even 
Paulus in this instance finds something else more probable: namely, 
that about the time of the feasts, in the villages lying on the liigh 
xoad to Jerusalem, many beasts of burden stood ready to be hired by 
travellers ; but in opposition to this it is to be observed, that Jesus 
•does not at all seem to speak of the first animal that may happen to 
present itself, but of a particular animaL Hence we cannot but be 
surprised that Olshausen describes it as only the probable idea of 
the narrator, that to the l^Iessiah making his entrance into Jerusa- 
lem, the providence of God presented everytliing just as he needed 
it ; as also that the same expositor, in order to explain the ready 
compliance of the owners of the animal, finds it necessary to suppose 
that they were fiiends of Jesus ; since this trait rather serves to ex- 
hibit the as it were magical power which resided in the name of the 
Zardy at the mention of which the owner of the ass unresistingly 
placed it at his disposal, as subsequently the inhabitant of the room 
^ve it up at a word from the Master (Matt. xxvi. 18 paralL). To 
this divine providence in favour of the Messiah, and the irresistible 
power of his name, is united the superior knowledge by means of 

* That the above motive will not suffice to explain the conduct of Jesos, Pauliu has 
aUo felt ; for only the despair on his part of finding a more real and special motive, can 
acGonnt for his becoming in this solitary instance mystical, and embracing the explanation 
•of Justin Martyr, whom he elsewhere invariably attacks, as the author of the per- 
verted ecclesiastical interpretations of the Bible. According to Justin, the ass designated 
4nm^tcv (^Ihat is under the ffoke)^ is a symbol of the Jews ; the ass never yet ridden, of 
the Gentiles (Dial. c. Tryph. 53) ; and Paulus, adopting this idea, endeavours to make it 
probable that Jesuf, by mounting an animal which had nrver before been ridden, intended 
to announce himself as the founder and ruler of a new religious community. Cxeg- HandU 
^a. S. 116 ff. 

^ NAtnrliche Geschichte, 3, S. 5CG f.; Neander, L. J. Chr. S. 550, Anm. 
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which Jesus here clearly discerns a distant fact which might be avail- 
able for the supply of his wants. 

Now admitting this to be the meaning and design of the evan- 
gelists, such a prediction of an accidental circumstance might cer- 
tainly be conceived as the efffect of a magnetic clairvoyance.* But, 
on the one hand, we know full well the tendency of the primitive 
Christian legend to create such proofs of the superior nature of her 
Messiah (witness the calling of the two pairs of brethren ; but the 
instance most analogous has been just alluded to, and is hereafter 
to be more closely examined, namely, the manner in which Jesus 
causes the room to be bespoken for his last supper with the twelve); 
on the other hand, the dogmatic reasons drawn from prophecy, for 
displaying the far-seeing of Jesus here as precisely the knowledge 
of an ass being tied at a certain place, are clearly obvious ; so that 
we cannot abstain from the conjecture, that we have here nothing 
more than a product of the tendency which characterized the Chris- 
tian legend, and of the effort to base Christian belief on ancient pro- 
phecy. In considering, namely, the passage quoted in tlie first and 
fourth gospels from Zechariah, where it is merely said that the meek 
and lowly king will come riding on an ass, in general ; it is usual to 
overlook another prophetic passage, which contains more precisely 
the tied ass of the Messiah. This passage is Gen. xlix. 11., where 
the dying Jacob says to Judah concerning the Shiloh, hb'^o, JBindr 
ing his foal unto the vine^ and his ass^s colt unto the choice vine^ 
Seafitvojv Tpb^ dfinekov rbv ttCjJCov avrov ical t§ eXitu rbv ttcjXov rr}^ 

&VOV avTov, Justin Martyr understands this passage also, as well 
as the one from Zechariah, as a prediction relative to the entrance 
of Jesus, and hence directly asserts that the foal which Jesus caused 
to be fetched was bound to a vincf In like manner the Jews not 
only held the general interpretation that the Shiloh was the Mes- 
siah, as may be shown already in the TsiTgam^i but also combined 
the passage relative to the binding of the ass with that on the rid- 
ing of it into Jerusalem.§ That the above prophecy of Jacob is not 
cited by any one of our evangeHsts, only proves, at the utmost, that 
it was not verbally present to their minds when they were writing 
the narrative before us : it can by no means prove that the passage 
was not an element in the conceptions of the circle in which the 
anecdote was first formed. The transmission of the narrative through 
the hands of many who were not aware of its original relation to the 

{passage in Genesis, may certainly be argued from the fact that it no 
onger perfectly corresponds to the prophecy. For a perfect agree- 
ment to exist, Jesus, after he had, according to Zechariah, ridden 

* Weisse, S. fi 73. f Apol. i. 32 : rd 6v deofieiijv irpdc lifiitOuov rbv irwXov aXmiv — 
avft^Tmf drikuTiKbv fpf tuv yevriat>idvijv rifi XptorC) koI tCiv vi^ (svtov trpax^ijaofdvuv' iru^ 
yitp r«f 6v<w elariftut, Iv nvi ela6d<f) Kufirjg npdg fi^wAov dedefievoc ov iKelUvaaf ayaydv airr^ 
*. r. X. Binding Ms coU to a vine — w<u a syniol indicative oftchat voould happen to Christ ; 
Jor there stood at the entrance of a certain vUlage, bound to a vine^ an ass's coli, which he 
ordered th^m to bring to him, ^c. J Vid, SchOttgen, hor«, ii. p. 146. § Midrasch Kabba, 
/. xcviiL 
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into the city on the ass, must on dismounting, have bound it to a 
vine, instead of causing it to be unbound in the next village (accord- 
ing to Mark, from a door by the way-side) as he actually does. By 
this means, however, there was obtained, together with the fulfil- 
ment of those two prophecies, a proof of the supernatural knowledge 
of Jesus, and the magical power of his name ; and in relation to the 
former point, it might be remembered in particular, that Samuel also 
had once proved his gifts as a seer by the prediction, that as Saul 
was returning homeward, two men would meet him with the infor- 
mation that the asses of Kis his father were found (1 Sam. x. 2.). 
The narrative in the fourth gospel, having no connexion with the 
Mosaic passage, says nothing of the ass being tied, or of its being 
fetched by the disciples, and merely states with reference to the pas- 
sage of Zechariah alone : Jesus^ having found a young aes^ sat 
thereon (v. 14).* 

The next feature that presents itself for our consideration, is the 
homage which is rendered to Jesus by the populace. According to 
all the narrators except Luke, this consisted in cutting down the 
branches of trees, which, according to the synoptists, were strewed 
in the way, according to Jolm, (who with more particularity men- 
tions palm branches,) were carried by the multitude that met Jesus; 
further, according to all except John, in the spreading of clothes in 
the way. To this were added joyous acclamations, of which all have, 
with unimportant modifications, the words : tvXoyqiiivog b epxofievo^ 
tv dvofMTi Kvpiov^ blessed be he that comeih in the name of the 
Tjord ; all except Luke the wtravvd, Hosanna ; and all, the greet- 
ing as King, or Son of David. The first, from Ps. cxviii. 26, 
njn'; t:oa xan ^si*ia was, it is true, a customary form of salutation to 
persons ^^isiting the feasts, and even the second, w h^'^ttJhn, taken 
from the preceding verse of the same psalm, was a usual cry at the 
feast of tabernacles and the passover ;t but the addition to) v^gj Ao- 
i3M, to the Son of David^ and 6 PaaiXev^ rw "laparfX^ the King of 
Tsraely shows that the people here applied these general forms to 
Jesus specially as the Messiah, bid him welcome in a pre-eminent 
sense, and wished success to his undertaking. In relation -to the 
parties who present the homage, Luke's account is the most circum- 
scribed, for he so connects the spreading of the clothes in the way 
(v. 36) with the immediately preceding context, that he appears to 
ascribe it, as well as the laying of the clothes on the ass, solely to 
the disciples, and he expressly attributes the acclamations to the 
whole multitvde of the disciples only {&nav rh ttXtjOo^ tuv fiaStfTuv) ; 
whereas Alatthew and Mark make the homage proceed fi-om the ac- 
companying mass of people. Tliis difierence, however, can be easily 
reconciled ; for when Luke speaks of the multitude of the discijples^ 

* On account of this silence of the fourth evangelist, even Neonder (ut sup.) is in 
this instance inclined to admit, that a more simple event, owing to the disproportionate 
importance subsequently attached to it, was unhislorically modified. f Comp. Paulua, 
in loc. 
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TrkrjOog tCjv fiaQrjTcJv, this means the wider circle of the adherents of 
Jesus, and, on the other hand, the very great multitude nXeiarog 
ox^ in Matthew, only means all those who were favourable to him 
among the multitude. But while tlie synoptists remain within the 
limits of the company who were proceefling to the feast, and who 
were thus the fellow travellers of Jesus, John, as above noticed, 
makes the whole solemnity proceed from those who go out of Jeru- 
salem to meet Jesus (v. 13), while he represents the multitude who 
are approaching with Jesus as testifying to the former the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, on account of which, according to John, the solemn 
escort of Jesus into Jerusalem was prepared (v. 17 £). This cause 
we cannot admit as authentic, inasmuch as we have found critical 
reasons for doubting the resurrection of LazaiTis: but with the 
alleged cause, the fact itself of the escort is shaken ; especially 
if we reflect, ihat the dignity of Jesus might appear to demand 
that the inhabitants of the city of David should have gone forth to 
bring him in with all solemnity, and that it fully harmonizes with 
the prevailing characteristics of the representation of the fourth 
gospel, to describe, before the arrival of Jesus at the feast, how in- 
tently the expectations of the people were fixed upon him (vii. 11 
ff., xi. 56.). 

The last trait in the picture before us, is the displeasure of the 
enemies of Jesus at the strong attachment to him, exhibited by the 
people on this occasion. According to John (v. 19), the Pharisees 
said to each other : we see from this that the (lenient) proceedings 
which we have hitherto adopted are of no avail ; all the world is fol- 
lowing him (we must interpose, with forcible measures). According 
to Luke (v. 39 f.), some Pharisees addressed Jesus as if they ex- 
pected him to impose silence on his disciples ; on which he answers, 
that if these were silent, the stones would cry out. While in Luke 
and John this happens during the progress, in Matthew it is only 
after Jesus has arrived with the procession in the temple, and when 
the children, even here, continue to cry Hosanna to the Son of Da- 
vid, that the high priests and scribes direct the attention of Jesus to 
the impropriety, as it appears to them, whereupon he repulses them 
with a sentence out of Psa. viii. 3. {Out of the mouth of babes and 
sicklings thou hast perfected praise) (v. 15 f.); a sentence which 
in the original obviously relates to Jehovah, but which Jesus thus 
applies to himself. The lamentation of Jesus over Jerusalem, con- 
nected by Luke with the entrance, will come under our consideration 
further on. 

John, and more particularly Matthew by his phrase rovro dk dXov 
yeyovev, Iva Trkrjpcjey k. t. A., All this was done that it might be fid- 
filed^ &c. (v. 4), unequivocally express the idea that the design, first 
of God, inasmuch as he ordained this scene, and next of the Mes- 
siah, as the participant in the Divine counsels, was, by giving this 
character to the entrance, to fulfil an ancient prophecy. If Jesus 
saw in the passage of Zechariah, (ix, 9.), a prophecy concerning 
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Jiimself as the Messiah,* this cannot have been a knowledge resulting 
from the higher principle within him ; for, even if this prophetic pas- 
sage ought not to be referred to an historical prince, as Uzziah,t or 
John HyrcanuSjt but to a messianic individual,§ still the latter, though 
a pacific, must yet be understood as a temporal prince, and moreover 
as in peaceful possession of Jerusalem — ^thus as one altogether dif- 
ferent from Jesus. But it appears quite possible for Jesus to have 
come to such an interpretation in a natural way, since at least the 
rabbins with decided unanimity interpret the passage of Zechariah 
of the Messiah.|| Above all, we know that the contradiction which 
api^eared to exist between the insignificant advent here predicted of 
the Messiah, and the brilliant one which Daniel had foretold, was at 
a later period commonly reconciled by the doctrine, that according 
as the Jewish people showed themselves worthy or the contrary, 
their Messiah would appear in a majestic or a lowly form.f Now 
even if tliis distinction did not exist in the time of Jesus, but only 
in general a reference of the passage Zech. ix. 9. to the ]\Iessiah : 
still Jesus might imagine that now, on his first appearance, the 
prophecy of Zechariah must be fiilfiUed in him, but hereafter, on his 
second appearance, the prophecy of Daniel. But there is a third 
possibility; namely, that either an accidental riding into Jerusalem 
on an ass by Jesus was subsequently interpreted by the Christians 
in this manner, or that, lest any messianic attribute should be want- 
ing to him, the whole narrative of the entrance was freely composed 
after the two prophecies and the dogmatic presupposition of a super- 
human knowledge on the part of Jesus. 

* The citation given hy Mattbew is a combination of a passage from Isaiah with 
that of Zechariah. For the words Tell ye the daughter of Zion^ eiTare ry dvyarpi 2a^v, 
are from Isa. Ixii. 1 1 ; the rest from Zechariah ix. 9, where the LXX. has with some di- 
vergency : IM 6 (3aaiXevf oov Ipxerai ooi Hkcuoc koX ac^v airbq irpai^ kcu inifis^K^ 
hrl inro^vyujv koI irdXov viov. 

f Hitzigf Qber die Abfassungszeit der Orakel, Zach. ix — xlv. in the TbeoL Studien, 
1830, If S. 86 ff. refers the preceding verse to .the warlike deeds of this king, and the one 
in question to his pacific virtues. | Paulus, exeg. Ilandb. 8, a. S. 121 ff. { Rosen- 
muller, Schol. in V. T. 7, 4, S. 274 ff. || In the passage cited Introd., § 14, from Mi- 
drasch Koheleth, the description, pauper et insidens asino in Zechariah, is in the very first 
instance referred to the Goel pottremug. This ass of the Messiah was held identical with 
that of Abraham and Moses, vid. Jalkut Bubeni f. Ixxix. 3, 4, ap. Schottgen, i. S 169 ; 
comp. Eisenmenger, entdecktes Judenthum, 2, S. 697 f. % Sanhedrin f. xcviii. 1, (ap. 
Wetstein): Dixit R. Alexander: R. Josua f. Levi duobtu inter ee collatis loci* tanquam 
contrariit visit objecit : tcribkur Dan, viL 18 : et ecce cum nuhihua coeU velutfiliut hamimU 
venit. Et tcribitur Zach. ix. 9 : pauper et insiden$ asino, Verum haec duo loca ita inter 
se conciliari pottunt : nempe^ tijustitia ma mereantur IsraUitae^ Mettias veniet cum nttbihiUB 
coeli: ti autem non mereantur ^ veniet pauper j et vehetur atitio. 
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§ 111. DID JESUS IN PRECISE TERMS PREDICT HIS PASSION 

AND DEATH ? 

According to the gospels, Jesus more than once, and while the 
result was yet distant,* predicted to his disciples that sufferings and 
a violent death awaited him. Moreover, if we trust the synoptical 
accounts, he did not predict liis fate merely in general terms, hut 
specified beforehand the place of his passion, namely, Jerusalem ; 
the time, namely, the approaching passover; the persons from whom 
he would have to suffer, namely, the chief priests, scribes and Gren- 
tiles ; the essential form of his passion, namely, crucifixion, in con- 
sequence of a judicial sentence ; and even its accessory circumstances, 
namely, scourging, reviling, and spitting (Matt, xvi 21 ; xviL 12, 
22 f. ; XX. 17 ff. ; xxvi. 12, with the paraU., Luke xiii. 33). Between 
the synoptists and the author of the fourth gospel, there exists a 
threefold difference in relation to this subject. Firstly and chiefly, 
in the latter the predictions of Jesus do not appear so clear and in- 
telligible, but are for the most part presented in obscure figurative 
discourses, concerning which the narrator himself confesses, that 
the disciples understood them not until after the issue (ii. 22.). In 
addition to a decided declaration that he will voluntarily lay down 
his life (x. 16 ff.), Jesus in this gospel is particularly fond of allud- 

* Uis predictions concerning particular circumstances of his passion, uttered sliortly 
before its occurrence, in the la^t days of his life, can only be considered farther on, in the 
history of those days. 
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ing to his approaching death under the expressions, v^nn/v, infHwaSoi 
to lift up^ to be liftea up^ in the application of which he seems to 
vaciUate between his exaltation on the cross, and his exaltation to 
glory (iii. 14, viii. 28, xii. 32) ; he compares his approaching exaltar 
tion with that of the brazen sei-pent in the wilderness (iiL 14.), as, 
in Matthew, he compares his fate with that of Jonah (xiL 40.) ; on 
another occasion he speaks of going away whither no man can follow 
him (vii. 33 ff. ; viii. 21 f.), as, in the synoptists, of a taking away 
of the bridegroom, which will plunge his friends into mourning 
(Matt. ix. 15 parall.), and of a cup, which he must drink, and which 
his disciples will find it hard to partake of with him (j^Iatt. xx. 22 
paralL) The two other differences are less marked, but are still ob- 
servable. One of them is, that while in John the allusions to the 
violent death of Jesus run in an equal degree through the whole 
gospel ; in the synoptists, the repeated and definite announcements 
of his death are found only towards the end, partly immediately be- 
fore, partly during, the last journey; in earlier chapters there occurs, 
witli the exception off the obscure discourse on the sign of Jonah, 
(which we shall soon see to be no prediction of death,) only the in- 
timation of a removal (doubtless violent) of the bridegroom. The 
last difference is, that while according to the three first evangelists, 
Jesus imparts those predictions (again With the single exception of 
the above intimation. Matt. ix. 15,) only to the confidential circle 
of his disciples ; in John, he utters them in the presence of the 
people, and even of his enemies. 

In the critical investigation of these evangelical accounts, we 
shall proceed from the special to the general, in the following man- 
ner. First we shall ask : Is it credible that Jesus had a foreknowl- 
edge of so many particular features of the fate which awaited him ? 
and next : Is even a general foreknowledge and prediction of his suf- 
ferings, on the part of Jesus, probable? in which inquiry, the differ- 
ence between the representation of John, and that of the synoptists, 
will necessarily come under our consideration. 

There are two modes of explaining how Jesus could so precisely 
foreknow the particular circumstances of his passion and death : the 
one resting on a supernatural, the other on a natural basis. The 
former appears adequate to solve the problem by the simple position, 
that before the prophetic spirit, which dwelt in Jesus in the richest 
plenitude, his destiny must have lain unfolded from the beginning. 
iVs, however, Jesus himself, in his announcements of his sufferings, 
expressly appealed to the Old Testament, the prophecies of whicli 
concerning him must be fulfilled in all points (Luke x viii. 31. comp. 
xxiL 37 ; xxiv. 25 ff. ; Matt. xxvL 54.) : so the orthodox view ought 
not to despise this help, but must give to its explanation the modi- 
fication, that Jesus, continually occupied with the prophecies of the 
Old Testament may have drawn those particularities out of them, 
by the aid of the spirit that dwelt within him.* According to this, 

* Comp. Olsbaosen, bibL Comin. 1, S. 528. 
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while the knowledge of the time of his passion remains consigned 
to his prophetic presentiment, unless he be supposed to have calcu- 
lated this out of Daniel, or some similar source ; Jesus must have 
come to regard Jerusalem as the scene of his suffering and death, 
by contemplating the fate of earlier prophets as a type of his own, 
the Spirit telling him, that where so many prophets had suffered 
death, there, a fortiori, must the Messiah also suffer (Luke xiiL 
33.) ; that his death would be the sequel of a formal sentence, he 
must have gathered from Isai liii. 8, where a judgment sattOT is 
spoken of as impending over the servant of God, and from v. 12, 
where it is said that he was numbered with the transgressors^ tv 
Tolg avdiwcg IXoylodrj (comp. Luke xxiL 37.); that his sentence would 
proceed from the rulers of his own people, he might perhaps have 
concluded from Ps. cxviii. 22, where the builders^ olKodofiovvTegy who 
reject the comer-stone, are, according to apostolic interpretation (Acts 
iv. 11.), the Jewish rulers ; that he would be delivered to the Gen- 
tiles, he might infer from the fact, tliat in several plaintive psalms, 
which are susceptible of a messianic interpretation, the persecuting 
parties are represented as B''?^'^ i. e. heathens ; tliat the precise 
manner of his death would be ciiicifixion, he might have deduced, 
partly from the type of the brazen serpent which was suspended on 
a pole, Numb. xxi. 8 f. (comp. John iii. 14.), partly from the pierc- 
ing of the hands and feet, Ps. xxii. 17 ; LXX. ; lastly, that he 
would be the object of scorn and personal maltreatment, he might 
have concluded from passages such as v. 7 ff. in the Psalm above 
quoted, Isai 1, 6, &c. Now if the spirit which dwelt in Jesus, and 
which, according to the orthodox opinion, revealed to him the refer- 
ence of these prophecies and types to his ultimate destiny, was 
a spirit of truth : this rcference to Jesus must admit of being proved 
to be the true and original sense of those Old Testament passages. 
But, to confine ourselves to the principal passages only, a profound 
grammatical and historical exposition has convincingly shown, for 
all who are in a condition to liberate themselves from dogmatic pre- 
suppositions, that in none of these is there any allusion to the suf- 
ferings of Christ. Instead of this, Isai. 1. 6, speaks of the ill usage 
which the prophets had to experience ;* Isai. liii. of the calamities 
of the prophetic order, or more probably of the Israeli tish people ;t 
Ps. cxiii. of the unexpected deliverance and exaltation of that 
people, or of one of their princes ;J while Ps. xxii. is the complaint 
of an oppressed exile.§ As to the 17th verse of this Psalm, which 
has been interpreted as having reference to the crucifixion of Christ, 
even presupposing the most improbable interpretation of '»*1KS by 
jperfodcrunt^ this must in no case be understood literally but only 
figuratively, and the image would be derived, not from a crucifixion, 

* Gescnius, Jesaias, iii. 137 ff. ; HiUig, Coinm. zu. Jes. S. 550. 

t Gesenius, ut sup. S. 158 ff.; Hitzig, S. 577 ff.; Vatke, bibl TheoL 1, S. 528 fL 

X De Wette, Comm. zu den Psalmen, S. 514 £, 8te Aufl. 

{ Ibid. S. 224 fL 
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but fix>m a chase, or a combat with wild beasts ;* hence the appli- 
cation of this passage to Christ is now only maintained hy those 
with whom it would be lost labour to contend. According to the 
orthodox view, however, Jesus, in a supernatural manner, by means 
of his higher nature, discovered in these passages a pre-intimation 
of the particular features of his passion ; but, in that case, since 
such is not the true sense of these passages, the spirit that dwelt 
in Jesus cannot have been the spirit of truth, but a lying spirit. 
Thus the orthodox expositor, so far as he does not exclude himself 
from the light dispensed by an unprejudiced interpretation of the 
Old Testament, is driven, for the sake of his own interest, to adopt 
the natural opinion : namely, that Jesus was led to such an inter- 
pretation of Old Testament passages, not by divine inspiration, but 
by a combination of his own. 

According to this opinion,! there was no difficulty in foreseeing 
that it would be the ruling sacerdotal party to which Jesus must 
succumb, since, on the one hand, it was pre-eminently embittered 
against Jesus, on the other, it was in possession of the necessary 
power ; and equally obvious was it that they would make Jerusalem 
the theatre of his judgment and execution, since this was the centre 
of their strength ; that after being sentenced by the rulers of his 
people, he would be delivered to the Romans for execution, followed 
from the limitation of the Jewish judicial power at that period ; that 
crucifixion was the death to which he wtmld be sentenced, might be 
conjectured from the fact that with the Homans this species of death 
was a customary infliction, especially on rebels ; lastly, tliat scourg- 
ing and reviling would not be wanting, might likewise be inferred 
from Roman custom, and the barbarity of judicial proceedings in that 
age. But, viewing the subject more nearly, how could Jesus so 
certainly know that Herod, who had directed a threatening attention 
to his movements (Luke xiii. 31.), would not forestall the sacerdotal 
party, and add to the murder of the Baptist, that of his more im- 
portant follower ? And even if he felt himself warranted in believing 
that real danger threatened him from the side of the hierarchy only 
(Luke xiii. 33.) ; what was his guarantee that one of their tumultuary 
attempts to murder him would not at last succeed (conjp. John viii. 
59 ; X. 31.), and that he would not, as Stephen did at a later period, 
without any further formalities, and without a previous delivery to 
the Romans, find his death in quite another manner than by the 
Roman punishment of crucifixion ? Lastly, how could he so confi- 
dently assert that the very next plot of his enemies, after so many 
failures, would be successful, and that the very next journey to the 
passover would be his last ? But the natural explanation also can 
call to its aid the Old Testament passages, and say : Jesus, whether 
by the application of a mode of interpretation then current among 
his countrymen, or under the guidance of his own individual views, 

♦ Paulas, exeg. Handb. 8. B. S. 677 ff., and De Wette, in loc. f See this view 
developed bj Fritzache, Comm. in Marc p. 3bl f. 
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gathered from the passages already quoted, a precise idea of the 
circumstances attendant on the violent end which awaited him as 
the Messiah.* But if in the first place it would be diflScult to prove, 
that already in the lifetime of Jesus all these various passages were 
referred to the Messiah ; and if it be equally difficult to conceive 
that Jesus could independently, prior to the issue, discover such a 
reference : so it would be a case undistinguishable from a miracle, 
if the result had actually corresponded to so false an interpretation; 
moreover, the Old Testament oracles and types will not suffice to 
explain all the particular features in the predictions of Jesus, espec- 
ially the precise determination of time. 

If then Jesus cannot have had so precise a foreknowledge of the 
circumstances of his passion and death, either in a supernatural or 
a natural way ; he cannot have had such a foreknowled^ at all ; 
and the minute predictions which the evangelists put into nis mouth 
must be regarded as a vaticinium post eventum.^ Commentators 
who have arrived at this conclusion, have not failed to extol the ac- 
coimt of John, in opposition to that of the synoptists, on the ground 
tliat precisely those traits in the predictions of Jesus which, from 
their special character, he cannot have uttered, are only found in the 
synoptists, while John attributes to Jesus no more than indefinite 
intimations, and distinguishes these from his own interpretation, 
made after the issue ; a plain proof that in his gospel alone, we have 
the discourses of Jesus unfalsiiied, and in their original form. But, 
regarded more nearly, the case does not stand so that the fourth 
evangelist can only be taxed with putting an erroneous interpreta- 
tion on the otherwise unfidsiiied declarations of Jesus : for in one 
passage, at least, he has put into his mouth an expression which, 
obscurely, it is true, but still unmistakably, determines the manner 
of his death as crucifixion ; and consequently, he has here altered 
the words of Jesus to correspond with the result. We refer to the 
expression vxpcjOijvcUj to be lifted up : in those passages of the fourth 
gospel where Jesus speaks in a passive sense of the Son of Man 
being lifted up, this expression might possibly mean his exaltation 
to glory, although in iii. 14, from the comparison with the serpent 
in the wilderness, which was well known to have been elevated on 
a pole, even this becomes a difficulty ; but when, as in viii. 28, he 
represents the exaltation of the Son of Man as the act of his enemies 
(6tov xnjj^OTjT eTbv vlhv r. d.), it is obvious that these could not lift 
him up immediately to glory, but only to the cross ; consequently, 
if the result above stated be admitted as valid, John must himself 
have framed this expression, or at least have distorted the Aramaean 
words of Jesus, and hence he essentially falls under the same cate- 
gory with the synoptical writers. That the fourth evangelist, though 

* Vid. Fritzache, ut sup f Paalas, exeg. Handb. 2, S. 415 ff. ; Ammoo, bibL 
TheoL 2, S. 377 f. ; Kaiser, bibl Theol 1, S. 246. Fritache, also, nt sup. and Weisse, 
1, S. 428, parUj admit this. % Bertholdt, EinL in das N. T. 1305 AT.; Wegtcheider, 
Einl. in das Evang. Johannis, S. 271 f. 
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the passion and death of Jesus were to him past events, and there- 
fore clearly present to his mind, nevertheless makes Jesus predict 
them in obscure expressions, — this has its foundation in the entire 
manner of this writer, whose fondness for the enigmatical and mys- 
terious here happily met the requirement, to give an unintelligible 
form to prophecies which were not understood. 

There were sufficient inducements for the Christian legend thus 
to put into the mouth of Jesus, after the event, a prediction of the 
particular features of his passion, especially of tlie ignominious cru- 
cifixion. The more the Christ crucified became to the Jews a 
stutnbliTiff'block, aixd to the Greeks foolishness (1 Cor. i. 23.), the 
more need was there to remove this offence by every possible means; 
and as, among subsequent events, the resurrection especially ser^'ed 
as a retrospective cancelling of that shameful death : so it must have 
been earnestly desired to take the sting from that offensive catas- 
trophe beforehand also, and this could not be done more effectually 
than by such a minute prediction. For as the most jiuiimportant 
fact, when prophetically announced, gains importance, by thus being 
made a link in the chain of a higher knowledge : so the most igno- 
minious fate, when it is predicted as part of a divine plan of salva- 
tion, ceases to be ignominious ; above all, when the very person over 
whom such a fate impends, also possesses the prophetic spirit, which 
enables him to foresee and foretell it, and thus not only suffers, but 
participates in the divine prescience of his sufferings, he manifests 
himseli' as the ideal power over those sufferings. But the fourth 
evangelist has gone still farther on this track : he believes it due to 
the honour of Jesus to represent him as also the real power over 
his sufferings, as not having his life taken away by the violence of 
others, but as resigning it voluntarily (x. 17 f.): a representation 
which indeed already finds some countenance in Matt. xxvi. 53, 
where Jesus asserts the possibility of praying to the Father for 
legions of angels, in order to avert his sufferings. 



§112. THE PREDICTIONS OP JBSUS CONCERNING HIS DEATH IN 

general; their relation to THE JEWISH IDEA OF THE MESSIAH; 

DECLARATIONS OF JESUS CONCERNING THE OBJECT AND EFFECTS 

OF HIS DEATH. 

If in this manner we subtract from the declarations of Jesus 
concerning his approaching fate, attributed to him in the gospels, 
all which regards the particular circumstances of this catastrophe ; 
there still remains on the part of Jesus the general announcement, 
that suffering and death awaited him, and alio that this part of his 
career was a fulfilment of the Old Testament prophecies relative to 
the Messiah. As, however, the principal passages cited firom the 
Old Testament, which treat of suffering and death, are only by 
mistake referred to the Messiah, while others, as Dan. ix. 26; Zech. 
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xii. 10, have not this signification :* the orthodox, above all, must 
again beware of attributing so false an interpretation of these prophe- 
cies, to the supernatural principle in Jesus. That instead of this, 
Jesus might possibly, by a purely natural combination, have educed 
the general result, that since he had made the hierarchy of his 
nation his implacable enemies, he had, in so far as he was resolved 
not to swerve froiri the path of his destination, the worst to fear 
from their revenge and authority (John x. 11 ff,); that from the 
fate of former prophets (Matt v. 12.; xxi. 33 ff. ; Luke xiii. 33 f.), 
and isolated ^assa^es bearing such an interpretation, he might 
prognosticate a similar end to his own career, and accordingly predict 
to has followers that earlier or later a violent death awaited him — 
this it would be a needless overstraining of the supranaturalistic 
view any longer to deny, and the rational mode of considering the 
subject should be admitted.! 

It may appear surprising if, after this admission, we still put 
the question, whether, according to the New Testament represen- 
tation, it be probable that Jesus actually uttered such a prediction? 
since, certainly, a general announcement of his violent death is the 
least which the evangelical accounts appear to contain. But our 
meaning in the question is this: is the sequel, especially the conduct 
of the disciples, so described in the gospels, as to be reco^cileable 
with a prior disclosure of Jesus relative to the sufferings which 
awaited him ? Now the express statements of the evangelists do 
not merely tend to show, that the disciples did not imderstand the 
discourses of Jesus on his coming death, in the sense that they did 
not know how to adjust these facts in their own minds, or to make 
them tally with their preconceived ideas concerning the Messiah, — 
a difficulty which drew from Peter the first time that Jesus an- 
nounced his death, the exclamation: Be it far from iheCy Ijord^ 
this shall not he unto thee ; — for we find the words of Mark (ix, 
32.), But they understood not that saying^ ol 61 ifyvdovv rb (njfia, 
thus amplified in Luke: a?id it was hid from them^ that they 
j>erceived it not, ical rjv napaKSKakvixfiivov dn* avrCiv Iva ft^ alado)VTa4, 
avTo (ix. 45) ; and the latter evangelist on another occasion says : 
and they understood none of these things^ and this saying was 
hid from them^ neither knew they the things that wire spoken^ 
KcX avTol ov6ev Tovrutv avvrjKaVj Kal tJv to (njfia tovto KeKpvfifiivov drr' 
avTcjv^ Kol ovK lyivcjOKov ra Xeydfjieva xviii. 34.) : expressions which 
appear to imply that the disciples absolutely did not understand 
what the words of Jesus meant. In accordance with this, the con- 
demnation and execution of Jesus fall upon them as a blow for 
which they are entirely unprepared, and consequently annihilate all 
the hopes which they had fixed on him as the Messiah (Luke xxiv. 
20 f.. The chief priests and our rulers Jiave crucified him. But 

* Daniel, QberseUt und erkl&rt von Dertholdt, 2, S. 541 £, 6G0 ff.; RoseomoUer, 
SchoL in V. T. 7, 4, p. 339 ff. f De Wette, de morte Christi expiatorU, hi his OpoM. 
Theol , p. 180 ; Uase, L. J. { 106. 
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we trusted that it had been he which should have redeemed Is- 
rael). But had Jesus spoken of his death to the disciples with 
such perfect openness {napfniac^f Mark viii. 32.), they must necessa- 
rily have understood his clear words and detailed discourses, and 
had he besides shown them that his death was foreshadowed in the 
messianic prophecies of the Old Testament, and was consequently a 
part of the Messiah's destination (Luke xviii. 31 ; xxii. 37.), they 
could not, when his death actually ensued, have so entirely lost all 
belief in his messiahship. It is true that the Wolfenbuttel Frag- 
mentist is wrong in his attempt to show in the conduct of Jesus, as 
described by the evangelists, indications tliat his death was unex- 
pected even to himself; but, looking merely at the conduct of the 
disciples, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion wliich that ^vriter 
draws, namely, that to judge by that conduct, Jesus cannot have 
made any antecedent disclosure to his disciples concerning his death; 
on the contrary, they appear to the very last moment to have held 
the common opinion on this matter, and only to have adopted 
the characteristics of suffering and death into their conception of 
the Messiah, after the death of Jesus had unexpectedly come upon 
them,* At all events we have before us the following dilemma : 
either the statements of the evangelists as to the inability of the 
disciples to understand the predictions of Jesus, and their surprise 
at his death, are unhistorically exaggerated; or the decided decla- 
rations of Jesus concerning the death which awaited him, were 
composed ex eventu^ nay, it becomes doubtful whether he even in 
general predicted his death as a part of his messianic destiny. On 
both sides, the legend might be led into unhistorical representations. 
For the fabrication of a prediction of his death in general, there were 
the same reasons which we have above shown to be an adequate 
motive for attributing to him a prognostication of the particular 
features of his passion : to the fiction of so total a want of compre- 
hension in the disciples, an inducement might be found, on the one 
hand, in the desire to exhibit the profoundness of the mystery of a 
suffering Messiah revealed by Jesus, tlu'ough the inability of the 
disciples to understand it; on the other, in the fact that in the 
evangelical tradition the disciples were likened to unconverted Jews 
and heathens, to whom anything was more intelligible than the death 
of the Messiali. 

'In order to decide between theise alternatives, we must first 
examine whether, prior to the death of Jesus, and independently 
of that event, the messianic ideas of tlie age included the ciiaracter- 
istics of suffering and death. If already in the lifetime of Jesus it 
was the Jewish opinion that the Messiah must die a violent death, 
then it is highly probable that Jesus imbibed this idea as a part of 
his convictions, and communicated it to his disciples ; who, in that 
case, could so much the less have i*emained uninstructed on this 
point, and overwhelmed by the actual result, in the degree alleged 

^ Vom Zweck Jesu and seiner Jiiuger, S. lU ft 153 f. 
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by the evangelists. If, on the contrary, that idea was not diffused 
among his countrymen before the death of Jesus, it still remains 
possible that Jesus might arrive at that idea by his private reflection ; 
but it is a prior possibility that the disciples were the first to adopt 
the characteristics of suffering and death into their conception of the 
Messiah, after they had been taught by the issue. 

The question whether the idea of a suffering and dying Messiah 
was already diffused among the Jews in the time of Jesus, is one 
of the most difficult points of discussion among theologians, and one 
concerning which they are the least agreed. And the difficulty of 
the question does not lie in the interests of party, so that it might 
be hoped tliat with the rise of impartial investigation, the subject 
would cease to be perplexed; for, as Staudlin has aptly shown,* 
both the orthodox and the rationalistic interest may alternately tend 
in each direction, and we in fact find theologians of both parties on 
both sides.t The difficulty lies in the deficiency of information, 
and in the uncertainty of that which we do possess. If the Old 
Testament contained the doctrine of a suffering and dying Messiah, 
it might certainly thence be inferred with more than mere proba- 
bility, that this doctrine existed among the Jews in the time of 
Jesus : as, however; according to the most recent researches, the 
Old Testament, while it docs indeed contain the doctrine of an ex- 
piation of the sins of the people to take place at the messianic era 
(Ezek. xxxvi. 25 ; xxxvii. 23 ; Zach. xiii. 1 ; Dan. ix. 24.), has 
no trace of this expiation being effected by the suffering and death 
of the Messiah : J there is no decision of the question before us to 
be expected from this quarter. The apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament lie nearer to the time of Jesus ; but as these are alto- 
gether silent concerning the Messiah in general,§ there can be no 
discussion as to their containing that special feature. Again, if we 
turn to Philo and Josephus, the two authors who wrote soonest 
after the period in question, we find the latter silent as to the 
messianic hopes of his nation ;|| and though the former does indeed 
speak of messianic times, and a messiah-like hero, he says nothing 
ofi Bufferings on his part.T Thus there remain, as sources of in- 
formation on this point, only the New Testament and the later 
Jewish writings. 

In the New Testament, almost everything is calculated to give 
the impression, that a suffering and dying Messiah was unthought- 
of among the Jews who were cotemporary with Jesus. To the 
majority of the Jews, we arc told, the doctrine of a crucified Mes- 

* Ueber den Zweck nnd die Wirkungen des Todes Jeso, in the GOttingenschen Bib- 
liothek, 1, 4, S. 252 ff. f See the list in De Wette, ut sup. S. 6 ff. The most impor- 
tant voices for the existence of the idea in question in the time of Jesus, have been noticed 
by Staudlin in the above treatise, I, 8. 233 ff., and by Hengstenburg, Christologie des A, 
T., 1, a. S. 270 ff., b. S. 290 ff.; for the opposite opinion, by De Wette, at sup. p, 1 fl^ 
X Comp. De Wette, bibl. Dogm. J 201 f. ; Baumgarten Crusius, bibl. TheoU {54. § Vid. 
De Wette, ut sup. { 189 ff, |j Comp. De Wette, ut sup. § 193. f Gfrdrer, Philo, 1. 
&495 tt, 
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siah was a OKavdaXbv, and the disciples were at a loss to under- 
stand Jesus in his repeated and explicit announcements of his death. 
This does not look as if the doctrine of a suffering Messiah had been 
current among the Jews of that period ; on the contrary, these cir- 
cumstances accord fully with the declaration which the fourth evan- 
gelist puts into the mouth of the Jewish 7nuUitude, 6%^ (xii. 34.), 
namely, that they had heard in the law {vdfiog) that Christ ahideih 
for every 6ti b Xpiarhg fxivei elg Tbv alCjva* Indeed, for a general 
acceptation of the idea of a suffering Messiah among -the Jews of 
that period, even those theologians who take the affinnative side in 
tliis argument do not contend ; but, admitting that the hope of a 
worldly Messiah whose reign was to endure for ever, was the pre- 
valent one, they only maintain (and herein the Wolfenbiittel Frag- 
mentist agrees with them)t, that a less numerous party, — according 
to Statldlin, the Essenes; according to Hengstenbure, the better and 
more enliglitened part of the people in general — ^held the belief that 
the Messiah would appear in a humble guise, and only enter into 
glory through suffering and death. In support of this they appeal 
especially to two passages ; one out of the third, and one out of the 
fourth gospel. When Jesus is presented as an infant in the temple 
at Jerusalem, the aged Simeon, among other prophecies, particularly 
concerning the opposition which her son would have to encounter, 
says to Mary: JTea, a sword shall pierce through thine own soul 
also (Luke ii. 35.) ; words wliich seem to describe her maternal sor- 
row at the death of her son, and consequently to represent the opin- 
ion, that a violent death awaited the Messiah, as one already current 
before Christ. Still more plainly is the idea of a suffering Messiah 
contained in the words which the fourth gospel makes the Baptist 
utter on seeing Jesus : Behold the Jjiinh of Ood which taketh 
away the sin of the world (i. 29.) ! This, viewed in its relation to 
Isa. liii., would in the mouth of the Baptist likewise tend to prove, 
that the idea of expiatoiy suffering on the part of the Messiah was 
in existence before the time of Jesus. But both these passages 
have been above shown to be unhistorical, and from the tact that 
the primitive Christian legend was led, a considerable time after the 
issue, to attribute to persons whom it held divinely inspired, a foi-e- 
knowledge of the divine decree with respect to the death of Jesus, 
it can by no means be concluded, that this insight really existed 
prior to the death of Jesus. In conclusion, it is urged, that at least 
the evangelists and apostles refer to the idea of a suffering and dy- 
in^ Messiah in the Old Testament ; whence it is thought warrant- 
able to conclude, that this interpretation of the Old Testament pas- 
sages connected with our present subject, was not unprecedented 
among the Jews. Certainly Peter (Acts iii. 18 f. ; 1 Pet L 11 f.) 
and Paul (Acts xxvi. 22 f. ; 1 Cor. xv. 3.) appeal to Moses and the 

* A passage to this effect out of the lav: (vofioc) properly so calW, would be difficult 
to find : De Wette, de mortc, p. 72, refers to lua. ix. 5 ; Ltlcke, in loc to Psa. or. 4 ; 
Dan, vii. 14, ii. 44. f ^'o<n 2weck Jesu and seiner JUngeri S. 179 f. 
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prophets as annunciators of the death of JesuA, and Philip, in his 
interview with the Ethiopian eunuch, interprets a passage in Isa. liii. 
of the sufferings of the Messiah : but as those teachers of the church 
spoke and wrote all this after the event, we have no assurance that 
they did not assign to certain Old Testament passages a relation 
to the sufferings of the Messiah, solely in consequence of that event, 
and not by adopting a mode of interpretation previously current 
among their Jewish cotcmporaries.* 

If, according to this, the opinion that the idea in question al- 
ready existed among the countrymen of Jesus during his lifetime, 
has no solid foundation in the New Testament ; we must proceed to 
inquire whether that idea may not be found in the later Jewish writ- 
ings. Among the earliest writings of this class now extant, are the 
Chaldee paraphrases of Onkelos and Jonathan ; and the Targum, of 
the latter, who, according to rabbinical tradition, was a pupil of 
Hillel the elder,t is commonly cited as presenting the idea of a suf- 
fering Messiah, because it refers the passage, Isa. lii. 13. — liiu 12, 
to the Messiah. But with respect to the interpretation of this pas- 
sage in the Tar gum of Jonathan^ it is the singular fact? that while 
the prophecies which it contains are in general interpreted messian- 
ically, yet so often as suffering and death are spoken of, either these 
ideas are avoided with marked design, and for the most part by some 
extremely forced expedient, or are transferred to a different subject, 
namely, the people of Israel : a significant proof that to the author, 
suffering and violent death appeared irreconcileable with the idea of 
the Messiah, t But this, we are told, is the commencement of that 
aberration from the true sense of the sacred text, into which the 
later Jews were seduced by their carnal disposition, and their hos- 
tility to Christianity: Ihe more ancient intei'preters, it is said, dis- 
covered in this passage of Isaiah a suffering and dying Messiah. It 
is true that Abenezra, Abarbanel and others, testify that many an- 
cient teachers referred Isa. liii. to the Messiah :( but some of their 
statements leave it by no means clear that those more ancient inter- 
pretations are not as partial as that of Jonatlian ; and in relation to 

* Vid. De Wette, de morte Chr. p. 73 f. f Comp. Geacnius, Jesaias, 2. Th. S. G6 ; 
De Wette. Einleitung in das A. T. § 59, 3te Ausg. 

X Literal translation according to Hit- Targum of Jonathan : — Quemadmoduni per 
nig, liL14: — As many were amazed at hlniy multot dies ip$um exspectarurU IsradUae^ 
M> disfigured, not human, was Am appearance, quorum cotUeibuU inter gtntet cuUpectus el 
and hi* form not that of the children oi spUndor (jU evanuit) efilOt hominum^ etc, 
men, &c 

liii. 4 : — But he here our infirmities, and Idcirco pro delicti* noitris ipse depreeahi- 
ckarged himself with our sorrows, and we fur, et iniquitates nostras propter eum condo- 
esteemed him stricken, smitten of God and nabuntur^ licet nos reputati simus eontusi, 
afflicted. pla^ offecti et oJfiictL 

Origen also relates, c. Celsns, i. 55, how a person esteemed a toise man among ihe Jews^ 
keyofuvof itafni *lov6aioic oo^^ maintained, in opposition to his Christian interpretation of 
the passage in Isaiah, that this was prophesied concerning the whole nation^ which had been 
ditperged and njlicted^ in ordfr that many might become prosdt/tes, raOra irenpo^Tfrevtr&at «jf 
nepl ivdf nv 6h>v Xaov^ kqI yevofiivou Iv ry dutonop^ Koi vXijyevToc, iva TroA^i trpoaiiXuToi 
YtvdVToL $ Vid. SchOttgen, 2, S. 182 f. ; Eiaenmenger, entdecktes Judenthum, 2, S. 758. 
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all of them it remains uncertain, whether the interpreters of whom 
they speak reach as far back as the age of Jonathan, which is highly 
improbable with respect to those parts of the book Sohar wherein 
the passage in question is referred to a suffering Messiah.* The 
writing which, together with that of Jonathan, may be regarded as 
the nearest to the time of Jesus, namely, the apocryphal fourth book 
of Esdras, drawn up, according to the most probable computation, 
shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem under Titus,t does indeed 
mention the death of the Messiah : not however as a painful one, 
but only as a death which, after the long duration of the messianic 
kingdom, was to precede the general resurrection. J The idea of great 
calamities, the birth-throes, as it were, of the Messiah, (n"«ibi3n "ian, 
comp. dpj(ri G)6iv(,)v^ Matt. xxiv. 8.), which would usher in the messi- 
anic times, was undoubtedly disseminated before Christ ;§ and equal- 
ly early there appears to have been placed in the front of these ills, 
which were to press upon the people of Israel in particular, the An- 
tichristj dvrixpi-OTo^, whom the Vhrist^ Xpiarbg, would have to op- 
pose (2 Thess. ii. 3 ff.) : || but since he was to annihilate this adver- 
sary in a supernatural manner, with i/ie spirit of Ais mouthy rCi 
nvevfiari rov arofidrog avrov, this involved no suffering for the Mes- 
siah. Nevertheless, there are to be found passages in which a suf- 
fering of the Messiah is spoken of, and in which this suffering is 
even represented as vicarious, on behalf of the people:^ but first, 
this is only a suffering, and no death of the Mcssiali ; secondly, it 
befals him either before his descent into earthly life, in his pre-ex- 
istence,** or during the concealment in which he keeps himself from 
his birth until his appearance as Messiah :tt lastly, the antiquity of 
these ideas is doubttiil, and according to certain indications, they 
could only be dated after the destruction of the Jewish state by 
Titus.{J Meanwhile, Jewish writings are by no means destitute of 
passages, in wliich it is directly asserted that a Messiah would perish 
in a violent manner : but these passages relate, not to the proper 
Messiah, the offspring of David, but to another, from among the 
posterity of Joseph and Ephraim, who was appointed to hold a sub- 
ordinate position in relation to the former. This Messiah ben Joseph 
was to precede the Messiah hen Davids to unite the ten tribes of the 
former kingdom of Israel with the two tribes of the kingdom of 
Judah, but after this to perish by the sword in the battle with Gog 
and Magog: a catastrophe to which Zech. xii. 10. was reterred.S^ 
But of this second, dying Messiah, any certain traces are wanting 

♦ Ap. SchSttgen, 2, S. 181 f. f De Wette, de morte Chr. expiatoria, ut sap. S. 50. 
X vii. 29. { Schdttgen, 2, S. 509 ft*. ; Schmidt, Cbristologische Fragmente, in hia Bib- 
liothek, 1, S. 24 ffl; Bertholdt, Cbristol. Jud. \ 13. || Schmidt, ut sup. ; Uertholdt, ut 
•up. § 16. f PesikU in Abkath Rochd, ap Schmidt, S. 48 f. ** Sohar, P. II. Uxxv. 
2, ap. Schmidt, § 47 f. ff Gemara Sanhedrin, f. xcviii. 1 ; De Wette, de morte Chr., 
p. 95 f., and ap. Hengstenburg, S. 292. %% Sohar, P. II. f. Ixxxii. 2 ; ap. De Wette, S. 
94 : Cum IsraAltat essent in terra tancta^ per atUus religioaot et Macrijicli quae /aciebarU^ 
omnet illot morbot et poenas e mundo sustideruni ; nunc vero JJetsias d^bet aujtrrt ea$ ab 
kominibus» §§ Vid. Bertboldt, ut aup. § 17. 
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before the Babylonian Gemara^ which was compiled in the fifth and 
sixth centuries after Christ, and the book Sohar^ the age of which 
18 extremely doubtful.* 

Although, according to this, it cannot be proved, and is even not 
probable, that the idea of a suffering Messiah already existed among 
the Jews in the time of Jesus : it is still possible that, even without 
such a precedent, Jesus himself, by an observation of circumstances, 
and a comparison of them with Old Testament narratives and proph- 
ecies, might come to entertain the belief that suffering and death 
were a part of the office and destination of the Messiah ; and if so, 
it would be more ns^tural that he should embrace this conviction 
gradually in the course of his public ministry, and that he should 
chiefly have confined his communications on the subject to his in- 
timate friends, than that he should have had this conviction from 
the beginning, and have expressed it before indifferent persons, nay 
enemies. The latter is the representation of John ; the former, of 
the synoptists. 

In relation also to the declarations of Jesus concerning the ob- 
ject and effects of his death, we can, as above in relation to the an- 
nouncement of the death itself, distinguish a more natural, from a 
more supranatural point of view. When Jesus in the fourth gospel 
likens himself to the true shepherd, who lays down his life for the 
sheep (x. 11, 15.) : this may have the perfectly natural sense, that ho 
is determined not to swerve from his office of shepherd and teacher, 
even though, in the prosecution of it, death should threaten him (the 
moral necessity of his death) ;t the foreboding expression in the 
same gospel (xii. 24.), that except a com of wheat fall into the 
ground and die^ it abideth alone, but if it die it bringeth farth 
much fimitj admits of an equally rational explanation, as a figura- 
tive representation of the victorious power which martyrdom gives 
to an idea and conviction (the moral efficacy of his death) : J lastly, 
that which is so often repeated in the gospel of John, — namely, that 
it is good for the disciples that Jesus should go away, for without 
his departure the comforter^ TrapaKXTjro^ will not come to them, who 
will glorify him in them, — may be supposed to express the perfectly 
natural consideration of Jesus, that without the removal of his sen- 
sible presence, the hitherto so material ideas of the disciples would 
not be spiritualized (the psychological efficacy of his death). § The 
words of Jesus at the institution of the sacramental supper, belong 
more to the supranaturalistic mode of view. For if that which the 
intermediate evangelists make him say on this occasion — that the 
cup presented is the blood of t/ie new testament, rb alfia rrjg Kcuvijg 
diaOTjKi]^ (Mark xiv. 24.), and the new testameJit in his blood, ^ kcllv^ 
^utdrfKi] kv ru aifiari avrov (Luke xxii. 20.), — might appear to sig- 
nify no more than that, as by the bloody sacrifice at Sinai was sealed 
the covenant of this ancient people with God, so by his (the Mes- 

• Dc Wette, de morte Chr. p. 112 ; comp. 53 tt f Hasc, L. J. j 108. X I^»^ 
I Ibid, aad 1 109. 
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siah's) blood would be sealed 'in a higher sense the community of 
the new covenant, gathering round him : in the account of Matthew, 
on the contrary, when he makes Jesus add, tliat his blood will be 
shed for many^br the remission of sina^ elgdff>eaiv ojMpruJv^ the idea 
of the covenant sacrifice is blended with that of an expiatory sacri- 
fice : and also in the two other evangelists by tlie addition : which 
is shed for many^ or for you^ rh nepl toXXujv, vn^p vfuov Uxyv6fievov, 
the transition is made from the covenant sacrifice to the expiatory 
sacrifice. Futther, when in tlie first gospel (xx. 28.) Jesus says, he 
must give his life a ransom for Tnany^ Sovvcu ttjv ^x^^ avTov kvrpov 
dvrl TToAAwv, this is doubtless to be referred to Isa. liii., where, ac- 
cording to a notion current among the Hebrews (Isa. xliii. 3 ; Prov. 
xxi. 18.), the death of the servant of God is supposed to have a 
propitiatory relation to the rest of mankind. 

Thus Jesus might by psychological reflection come to the con- 
viction that such a catastrophe would be favourable to the spiritual 
development of his disciples, and that it was indispensable for the 
spiritualizing of their messianic ideas, nay, in accordance with na- 
tional conceptions, and by a consideration of Old Testament pas- 
sages, even to the idea that liis messianic death would have an ex- 
piatory efficacy. Still, wliat the synoptists make Jesus say of his 
death, as a sin offering, might especially appear to belong rather to 
the system wliich wafi developed after the death of Jesus ; and what 
the fourth evangelist puts into his mouth conceiiiing tlie Paraclete, 
to have been conceived ex eventu : so that, again, in these expi-es- 
sions of Jesus concerning the object of his death, there must be a 
separation of the general from the speciaL 

§ 113. PRECISE DECLARATIONS OF JESUS CONCERNING UlS 

FUTURE RESURRECTION. 

According to the evangelical accounts, Jesus predicted his re- 
surrection in words not less clear than those in which he announced 
his death, and also fixed the time of its occurrence with singular pre- 
cision. As often as he said to his disciples, the Son of man will be 
crucified, he added : Aiid the third day he shall rise again^ naX ry 
rpiTTi ^p(» dvaar^aercu^ or kyepOrjaerai (Matt. xvi. 21 ; xvii. 23 ; 
XX. 19. paialL comp. xvii. 9 ; xxvL 32. parall.). 

But of this announcement also it is said, that the disciples im- 
derstood it not ; so little, that they even debated among themselves 
what the rising from the dead should mean^ ri ian t5 Ik v£Kp<^v 
dvfUJTTjvai (Mark ix. 10.) ; and in consistency with this want of 
comprehension, they, after the death of Jesus, exhibit no trace of a 
recollection that his resurrection had been foretold to them, no spark 
of hope that this prediction would be fulfilled. When the friends 
of Jesus had taken down his body from tlie cross, and laid it in the 
grave, they undertook (John xix. 40.) — or the women reserved to 
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themselves (ilark xvi. 1 ; Luke xxiii. 56.) — ^the task of embalming 
him, which is only performed in the case of those who are regarded 
as the prey of corruption ; when, on the morning which, according 
to the mode of reckoning in the New Testament, opened the day 
which had been predetermined as that of the resurrection, the women . 
went to the grave, they were bo far from thinking of a predicted re- 
surrection, that they were anxious about the probable difficulty of 
rolling away the stone from the grave (Mark xvi. 3.) ; when Mary 
Jlagdalene, and afterwards Peter, found the grave empty, their first 
thought, had the resurrection been predicted, must have been, that 
it had now actually taken place : instep of this, the former conject- 
ures that the body may have been stolen (John xx. 2.), while Peter 
merely wonders, without coming to any definite conjecture (Luke 
xxiv. 12.) ; when the women told the (fisciples of the angelic appa- 
rition which they had witnessed, and discharged the commission 
given them by the angel, the disciples partly regarded their words 
as idle tales ^^p(K^ (Luke xxiv. 11.), and were partly moved to fear 
and astonishment {k^iorriaav fffidg^ Luke xxiv. 22 ff.) ; when Mary 
Magdalene, and subsequently the disciples going to Emmaus, assured 
the eleven, that they had themselves seen the risen one, they met 
with no credence (Mark xvi. 11. 13.), and Thomas still later did 
not believe even the assurance of his fellow-apostles (John xx. 25.) ; 
lastly, when Jesus himself appeared to the disciples in Galilee, all 
of them did not even then cast off doubt ol,6^ kdiaraoav^ Mark 
xxviii. 17.). All this we must, with the Wolfenbuttel Fragmentist,* 
find incomprehensible, if Jesus had so clearly and decidedly pre- 
dicted his resurrection. 

It is true, that as the conduct of the disciples, after the death of 
Jesus, speaks against such a prediction on the part of Jesus, so the 
conduct of his enemies appears to speak for it. For when, accord- 
ing to Matt, xxvii. 62 ff., the chief priests and Pharisees entreat 
Pilate to set a watch at the grave of Jesus, they allege as a reason 
for their request, that Jesus while yet alive had said : After three 
days I will rise again^ fisra rpetg rjfiepa^ kyetpofuu. But this nana- 
tive of the first gospel, which we can only estimate at a future point 
in our investigation, at present decides nothing, but only falls to one 
side of the dilemma, so that we must now say : if the disciples really 
so acted after the death of Jesus, then neither can he have decidedly 
foretold his resurrection, nor can the Jews in consideration of such 
a prediction have placed a watch at his erave ; or, if the two latter 
statements be true, the disciples cannot nave so acted. 

It has been attempted to blunt the edge of this dilemma, by at- 
tributing to the above predictions, not the literal sense, that the de* 
ceased Jesus would return out of the grave, but only the figurative 
sense that his doctrine and cause, after having been apparently 

* See bis animated and impressive treatise, vom Zweck, u. s. f. S. 121 ff. 
Comp. Briefe Qber den Bationalismus, S. 224 ff., and De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, l,*- 
8. 143. 
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crnshed, would again expand and flourish.* As the Old Testament 
2)rophets, it was said, represent the restoration of the Israelitish 
jieople to renewed prosperity, under the image of a resurrection from 
the dead (Isai. xxvi. 19; Ezek. xxxvii.); as they mark the e^ort 
interval within which, under certain conditions, this turn of things 
was to be expected, by the expression ; in two or three days will 
Jehovah revive the smitten one, and raise the dead (Hos. vi. 2.),t a 
statement of time which Jesus also uses indefinitely for a short in- 
terval (Luke xiii. 32.): so by the declaration that he will 7*ise on the 
third day after his deaths r^ rpivQ ruiiptf, dvaoTTjvai^ he intends to 
say no more than that even though he may succumb to the power 
of his enemies and be put to death, still the work which he has be- 
gun will not com6 to an end, but will in a short time go forward 
with a fresh impetus. This merely figurative mode of speaking 
adopted by Jesus, the apostles, after Jesus had actually risen in the 
body, understood literally, and regaidcd them as prophecies of his 
personal resurrection. Now that in the prophetic passages adduced, 
the expressions njn D^ip and y^P^ have only the alleged figurative 
sense, is true ; but these are passages the whole tenor of which is 
figurative, and in which, in particular, the depression and death 
which precede the revivification are themselves to be understood 
only in a figurative sense. Here, on the contrary, all the foregoing 
expressions : nctpadidooOcUf KaTa/cpiveaOou, aravpovaOcUf dnoKreiveadcu 
K. T. k. {to be delivered^ condemned^ crucified^ killed^ &c.) are to be 
understood literally; hence all at once, with the words iyepO^vcu and 
dvaaTTjvai^ to enter on a figuiative meaning, would be an unprece- 
dented abruptness of transition : not to mention that passages such 
as Matt. xxvi. 32., where Jesus says: After Jam risen dgain I 
will go before you into Galilee^ fAerarh tyepOyval fis npod^ vfiog el^ 
TTlv rakiyatav^ can have no meaning at all unless l-yelpeaOcu be un- 
derstood literally. In this closely consecutive series of expressions, 
which must be taken in a purely literal sense, there is then no war- 
rant, and even no inducement, to understand the statement of time 
which is connected with them, otherwise than also literally, and in 
its strictly etymological meaning. Thus if Jesus really used these 
words, and in the same connexion in which they are given by the 
evangelists, he cannot have meant to announce by them merely the 
speedy victory of his cause ; his meaning must have been, that he 
himself would return to life in three days after his violent death.} 

As however Jesus, judging from the conduct of his disciples af- 
ter his death, cannot liave announced his resurrection in plain words; 
other commentators have resigned themselves to the admission, that 
the evangelists, after the issue, gave to the discourses of Jesus a do- 

* ThuB especial] J Herder, vom Erldser der Menschen, S. 133 ff. Briefe Qber den 
._.i. ^. <.»* -r, «r ._... ^ . «> ..t ^ ..< . I LXX : iryidaa 
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finiteness which, as uttered by him, they did not possess ; that they 
hare not merely understood literally, what Jesus intended figui-a- 
lively, of the revival of his cause after his death, but in accordance 
with their erroneous interpretation, have so modified his words that, 
as we now read them, we must certainly understand them in a lit- 
eral sense ;* yet that not all the discourses of Jesus are altered in 
this manner, here and there his original expressions still remain. 

§ 114. FIGURATIVE DISCOURSES, IN WHICU JESUS IS SUPPOSED TO 

HAVE ANNOUNCED HIS RESURRECTION. 

According to the fourth gospel, Jesus, at the very commence- 
ment of his ministry, in figurative language, referred his enemies, 
the Jews, to his future resurrection (ii. 19 ff.). On his first mes- 
sianic visit to Jerusalem, and wlien, after the abuse of the market 
in the temple had provoked him to that exhibition of holy zeal of 
which we have formerly spoken, the Jews require a sign from him, 
by which he should legitimatize liis claim to be considered a mes- 
senger of God, who had authority to adopt such violent measures, 
Jesus gives them this answer. Destroy this teviple^ and after three 
days Ivnll raise it up^ kvaare Thv vabv tovtov, icai kv rpiolv fifiipcug 
kyepto avrbv. The Jews took these words in the sense, which, since 
they were spoken in the temple, was the most natural, and urged, 
in reply to Jesus, that as it liad taken forty years to build this temple, 
he would scarcely be able, if it were destroyed, to rebuild it in three 
days ; but the evangelist informs us, that this was not the meaning 
of Jesus, and that he here spoke (though indeed the disciples were 
not aware of this until after his resurrection,) of the temple of his 
body^ vah^ Tov arufiarog avrov : i. e. under the destruction and re- 
building of the temple, he alluded to his death and resurrection. 
Even if we admit, what however the most moderate expositors deny,t 
that Jesus could properly (as he is also represented to have done in 
Matthew, xii. 39 ff.), wlien the Jews asked liim for a visible and im- 
mediate sign, refer them to his resurrection as tlie greatest, and for 
his enemies the most overwhelming miracle in his history: still he 
must have done this in terms which it was possible for them to un- 
derstand (as in the above passage of Matthew, where he expresses 
himself quite plainly). But the expressions of Jesus, as here given, 
could not possibly be understood in this sense. For when one who 
is in the temple, speaks of the destruction of this temple, every one 
will refer his words to the building itself. Hence Jesus when he 
uttered the words, this temple^ rhv vabv rovrov^ must have pointed 
to his body with his finger ; as, indeed, is generally presupposed by 
the friends of this interpretation. J But, in the first place, the evan 
gelist says nothing of such a gesture, notwithstanding that it lay in 

* Paalnt, ut sup. 2, S. 415 ff.; Ha»e, L. J. § 109. f E. g. LOcke, I, S. 426 ; 
eomp^ on the oontrar/, Tholuck, in loc. % ^'^^ Tholuck, ut sup. 
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Iiis interest to notice this, as a support of his intei'pretation. In the 
second place, Gabler has with justice remarked, how ill-judged and 
ineffective -it would have been, by the addition of a mere gesture to 
ffive a totally new meaning to a speech, which verbally, and there- 
fore logically, referred to the temple. If, however, Jesus used this 
expedient, the motion of his finger could not have been unobserved; 
the Jews must rather have demanded from him how he could be so 
arrogant as to call his body the temple^ vab^ ; or even if not so, 
still, presupposing that action, the disciples could not have remained 
in the dark concerning the meaning of his words, until after the re- 
iiurrection.* 

By these difficulties modem exegetists have felt constrained to 
renounce John's explanation of the words of Jesus, as erroneous 
and made ex eventu^ and to attempt to penetrate, independently of 
the evangelist's explanation, into the sense of the enigmatical saying 
which he attributes to Jesus. t The construction put upon it by the 
Jews, who refer the words of Jesus to a real destruction and re- 
building of the national sanctuary, cannot be approved, without im- 
puting to Jesus an extravagant example of vain-glorious boasting, 
at variance with the character which he elsewhere exhibits. K on 
this account search be made for some figurative meaning which may 
possibly be assigned to the declaration, there presents itself first a 
passage in the same gospel (iv. 21 ff.) where Jesus announces to the 
woman of Samaria, that the time is immediately coming, in which 
the Father will no longer be worshipped exclusively in Jerusalem 
{jtv 'lepoaokv^igj, but will, as a Spirit, receive spiritual worship. 
Now in the present passage also, the destruction of the temple 
might, it is said, have signified the abolition of the temple-service 
at Jerusalem, supiX)sed to be the only valid mode of worship. This 
interpretation is confirmed by a narrative in the Acts (vi. 14.). 
Stephen, who, as it appears, had adopted the above expressions of 
Jesus, was taxed by his accusers >vith declaring, t/iat Jesus of JTa- 
zareth shall destroy this jplace, and shall change the customs which 
Moses delivered^ on lijaovg b Na^ojpatog obrog KaraXvaei rov T6nov 
Tovrov, Kol dkXd^ec rd tOrj^ & TTopedojKe MuvaTjg: in which words a 
change of the Mosaic religious institutions, without doubt a spirit- 
ualization of them, is described as a sequel to the destniction of the 
temple. To this may be added a passage in the synoptical gospels. 
Nearly the same words which in John are uttered by Jesus himself^ 
appear in the two first gospels (Matt xxvi. 60 f. ; Mark xiv. 57 f.) 
as the accusation of false witnesses against him ; and here Mark, in 
addition, designated the temple which is to be destroyed, as one 
made with handsj x^^P^'^^^T'^t ^^^ tlie new one which is to be 

* Henke, Joannes apostoiu* nonnullorum Jetu apophthegmatum in evang. tuo et ipse 
interpres. In PoU*^ and Kuperti's Sylloge Comm. theol. 1, & 9 ; Gabler, Recension des 
Henke^schen Programms im neuesten theoL Joarnal, 2, 1, S. 88; LUcke, in loc f Thus, 
besides Henke in the above Programnif Herder, von Gottes Sohn nach Johannes Kvang., 
S.iaaf.; Paulas, Comm. 4, S. 165 f.; L. J. 1, a. S. 173 f. ; L&cke, and De Wette, in loc. 
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T>uilt, as another^ made wiihoiU liands^ dXko^, dxeiponoirirog, whereby 
he appears to indicate the same contrast between a ceremonial and 
a spiritual religious system. By the aid of these passages, it is 
thought, the declaration in John may be explained thus : the sign 
ci my authority to purify the temple, is my ability in a short time 
to introduce in the place of the Jewish ceremonial worship, a spiri^t- 
ual service of God ; i. e. I am authorized to reform the old system, 
in so far as I am qualified to found a new one. It is certainly a 
trivial objection to this explanation, that in John the object is not 
changed, as in Mark, where the temple which is to be built is 
spoken of as another (dkXog)^ but instead of tliis, is indicated by 
the word avrbg, as the same with the one destroyed ;* since, indeed, 
tlie Christian system of religion in relation to the Jewish, may, just 
as the risen body of Jesus in relation to the dead one, be conceived 
as at once identical and different, inasmuch as in both cases the 
substance is the same, while the transitory accidents only are sup- 
posed to be removed. But it is a more formidable objection which 
attaches itself to the determination of time, iv rpialv iifjpcug. That 
this expression is also used indefinitely and proverbially, in the 
sense of a short interval of time in general, is not adequately proved 
by the two passages which are usually appealed to with this view ; 
for in them the third day, by being placed in connexion with the 
second and first (Hos. vi. 2: ''ab'»w Dina D'^aia; Luke xiii. 32: 
arjfiepov koX avpiov koX t^ rplrq) is announced as a merely relative 
and proximate statement, whereas in our passage it stands alone, 
and thus presents itself as an absolute and precise determination 
of timet 

Thus alike invited and repelled by both explanations,} theolo- 
gians take refuge in a double sense, which holds the middle place 
either between the interpretation of John and the symbolical one 
last 8tated,§ or between the interpretation of John and that of the 
Jews ;|| so that Jesus either spoke ai once of his body which was to 
be killed and again restored to life, and of the modification of the 
Jewish religion which was to be effected, chiefly by means of that 
death and resurrection ; or, in order to repel the Jews, he challenged 
them to destroy their real temple, and on this condition, never to 
be fulfilled, promised to build another, still, however, combining 
with this ostensible sense for the multitude, an esoteric sense, 
which was only understood by the disciples after the resurrection, 
and according to which vdbg denoted his body. But such a chal- 
lenge addressed to the Jews, together with the engagement appended 
to it, would have been an unbecoming manifestation of petulence, 
and the latent intimation to the disciples, a useless play on words ; 
besides that, in general, a double meaning either oi the one or the 

* Storr, in Flatfs Magazin, 4, S. 199. f Tholack and Olshaasen, in loc. X Hence 
Neander remains suspended in indecision between the two, S. 395 t Thus Kern, die 

Hauptthatsachen der evang. Geschichte. Tab. Zeitschrift, 1836, 2, & 128. | Thoa 
Olshaosen. 
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other kind is unheard of in the discourse of a judicious man.* As, 
in this manner, the possibility of explaining the passage in John 
might be entirely despaired o^ the author of the Probabilia appeals 
to the fact that the synoptists call the witnesses, who allege before 
the judgment seat that Jesus had uttered tliat declaration, ^evdo^ 
fidpTvpagy fahe witnesses; whence he concludes, that Jesus never 
said what John here attributes to him, and thus gains an exemption 
from the explanation of the passage, since he regards it as a figment 
of the fourth evangelist, whose object was both to explain the ca- 
lumniations of the accusers, and also to nullify them by a mystical 
interpretation of his words.t But, on the one hand, it does not 
follow, from the &ct that the synoptists call the witnesses false, 
tliat, in the opinion of the evangelists, Jesus had never said any<» 
thing whatever of that whereof tliey accused him ; for he might 
only have said it somewhat differently (A^vaare, not Av<Ta)), or have 
intended it in a different sense (figuratively instead of literally) : on 
the other hand, if he said nothuig at all of this kind, it is diffiult to 
explain how the false witnesses should come to choose that declara- 
tion, and especially the remarkable phrase, hf rpiolv iifiipai^. 

If, according to this, on every interpretation of the expression, 
except the inadmissible one relative to the body of Jesus, the words 
ev rpialv ^fiepcug form a difiiculty : a resource might be found in the 
narrative of the Acts, as being free from that determination of time. 
For here Stephen is only accused of saying, 5n 'I. 6 Naf. ovrog Kara" 
Xvau rhv rdnov tovtov {rbv ayiov), ical dXXd^ei rd idti d napidtOKe M(jv- 
(Jr}^' What is false in this allegation (for the witnesses against 
Stephen also are described as pdprvpeg -^evdeZ^-), might be the second 
proposition, which speaks in literal terms of a changing of the insti- 
tutes of Moses, and instead of this, Stephen, and before him Jesus, 
may very probably have said in the figurative signification above 
developed, ical Trdkiv olKodofiijaei ( — od) avThv, or Kui dkXov {axeLpo- 
7ToiTiTov\ oUcodofi^oei ( — au)). 

Meanwhile, this expedient is not at all needful, so fitr as any in- 
surmountable difficulty in the words tif rpialv iipepai^, is concerned. 
As the number 3 is used proverbially, not only in connexion with 
2 or 4 (Prov. xxx. 15, 18, 21, 29 ; Wis. xxiii. 21 ; xxvi. 25.), but 
also by itself (Wis. xxv. 1, 3.); so the expression, in three days^ 
if it were once, in combination with the second and first day, become 
common as an indefinite statement of time, might probably at length 
be applied in tlie same sense when standing alone. Whether the 
expression should signify a long or a short period would then depend 
on the connexion : here, in opposition to the construction of a great 
and elaborate building, to the real, natural erection of which, as the 
Jews directly remark, a long series of years was required, the ex- 
pression can only be understood as denoting the shortest time.( 

* Kern says, indeed, that a similar donbleness of meaning is found elsewhere in sig- 
nificant discourses ; but he refrains from adducing an example. \ Probab. p. 23 fL 
X Comp. Keander, S 396, Anm. 
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A prediction, or even a mere intimation of the resurrection, is there- 
fore not contained in these words. 

As, here, Jesus is said to have intimated his resurrection before- 
hand, by the image of the destroying and rebuilding of the temple, 
so, on another occasion, he is supposed to have quoted the type of 
the prophet Jonah with the same intention (Matt. xii. 39 if. comp. 
xvu 4 ; Luke xi. 29 ff. When the scribes and Pharisees desired 
too see a sign from him, Jesus is said to have repulsed their demand 
by tlie reply, that to so evil a generation yeveh no sign shall be given, 
but the sign of the prophet Jonah^ rb arifietov 'Iwva tov Trpo^^ov, 
which in the lirst passage of Matthew, Jesus himself explains thus: 
as Jonah was three days and three nights in the belly of the whale^ 
iv T^ icoiXt^ TOV KrJTov^, so also the Son of man will pass three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth kv t^ tccLpdt^ rijg yijg. In 
the second passage, in which Matthew attributes this declaration to 
Jesus he does not repeat the above interpretation ; while Luke, in 
the parallel passage, explains it simply thus : JFbr as Jonah was 
a sign to the Ifinevites^ so shall also the Son of man he to this gen- 
eration. Now against the possibihty of tfesus having himself 
given the interpretation of the sign of Jonah which Matthew puts 
into his mouth, v. 40, a variety of objections may be urged. It is 
indeed scarcely a tenable argument, that Jesus cannot have spoken 
of three days and three nights, which he would pass in the heart of 
the earth, because he only lay in the grave one day and two nights:* 
since the phraseology of the New Testament decidedly has the pe- 
culiarity, of designating the abode of Jesus in the grave as of three 
days' duration, because it touched upon the evening of the day be- 
fore the Sabbath, and tlie morning of the day after it ; and if this 
one day, together with two nights, were once taken for three whole 
days, it would only be a round way of expressing tliis completeness, 
to add to the days the nights also, which, besides, would naturally 
follow in the comparison with the three days and three nights of 
Jonah.t But if Jesus gave the explanation of the sign of Jonah 
which Matthew attributes to him, this would have been so clear a 
prediction of his resurrection, that for the same reasons which ac- 
cording to the above observations, are opposed to the literal predic- 
tions of that event, we must conclude that Jesus cannot have given 
this explanation. At all events it must have led the disciples who, 
according to v. 49, were present, to question Jesus, and in that case 
it is not to be understood why he did not make the subject perfectly 
clear, and thus announce liis resurrection in plain words. But if he 
cannot have done this, because then the disciples could not have 
acted after his death as they are said to have done in the evangelical 
accounts : neither can he, by that comparison of the fate which 
awaited him with that of Jonah, have called forth from his disciples 
a question, which, if proposed to Iiim, he must have answered ; but 
which, judging &om the sequel, he cannot have answered. 

* Paulas, exeg. Handb. in loc. \ Comp. Fritzsche and Okbaiueo, in loc 
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On these grounds, modern critics have pronounced the explana- 
tion of the arjfieiov 'luvd in Matthew, to be an interpretation made 
j?08t eventum by the evangelist, and by him falsely attributed to Je- 
sus.* According to them, Jesus indeed directed the attention of the 
Pharisees to the sign of Jonah^ but only in the sense in which Luke 
makes him explain it : namely, that as Jonah himself, by his mere 
appearance and preaching of repentance, without miracles, had suf- 
ficed as a sign from God to the Ninevites ; so his own cotemporaries, 
instead of craving for miracles, should be satisfied with his person 
and preaching. This interpretation is the only one which accords 
with the tenor of the discourse of Jesus, — even in Matthew, and 
more particularly with the parallel between the relation of the Nine- 
vites to Jonah, and that of the queen of the south to Solomon. As 
it was the wisdom of Solomon^ awpla lokofiuvog^ by which the latter 
felt herself attracted from the ends of the earth : so, in Jonali, even 
according to the expression of Matthew, it was solely his p7'eacking^ 
Kfjpvyfia, which brought the Ninevites to repentance. It might be 
supposed that the future tense in Luke : ovtcj^ earcti koI b vVcg r, d. 
ry ytvE^ ravn^ {pr\\itlov)^ So shall also the Son of man be to this 
generation (a sign), cannot be referred to Jesus and his preaching 
as manifested at that moment, but only to something future, as his 
resurrection : but this in reality points either to the faiuie judgment 
icpiaig, in which it will be made manifest, that as Jonah was recioned 
a sign to the Ninevites, so was the Son of man to the Jews then 
living ; or to the fact that when Jesus spoke these words, liis appear- 
ance had not yet attained its consummation, and many of its stages 
lay yet in futurity. Nevertheless, it must have been at an early 
period, as we see from the first gospel, that the fate of Jonah was 
placed in a typical relation to the death and resurrection of Jesus, 
since the primitive church anxiously searched through the Old Tes- 
tament for types and prophecies of tlie offensive catastrophe which 
befel their Messiah. 

There are still some expressions of Jesus in the fouiih gospel, 
which have been understood as latent prophecies of the resurrection. 
The discourse on the corn of wheat, xii. 24., it is true, too obvi- 
ously relates to the work of Jesus as likely to be furthered by his 
death, to be here taken into further considei'ation. But in the fare- 
well discourses in John there are some declarations, which many 
are still inclined to refer to the resurrection. When Jesus says : 
jf will 7iot leave you comfortless, I will come u7ito you ; yet a 
little time, and the world sees me 7io more, but ye see 7ne; a little 
while, and ye shall not see m^, and again a little while and ye 
shall see m^, &c. (xiv. 18 fi*., xvi. 16 ff.) ; many believe that these 
expressions, — with the relation between lUKpbv icaX trdXiv fUKpbv^ a 
little while, and again a little while; the opposition between 
ifjupavi^eiv rjfuv (rolg fiadriTcug) Kal ov'xJL tw Kdafio}, m/znifest to you 
{the disciples) and not to t/ie world; the words TrdAiv otpoade, and 

* Paulus, exeg. Handb. 2, S. 97 ff. Schulz, Qber das Abendmahl, a 317 f. 
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t^ioOt, I shall see you dgain^ and ye shall see^ which appear to 
indicate a strictly personal interview, — can be referred to nothing 
else than the resurrection, which was precisely such a reappearance 
after a short removal, and moreover a personal reappearance granted 
to the friends of Jesus alone.* But this promised reappearance is 
at the same time described by Jesus in a manner which will not 
suit the days of the resurrection. If the words because I live, 
Sti tyu) ^Cj (xiv. 19.), denote his resurrection, we are at a loss to 
know what can be meant by the succeeding clause, ye shuU live 
also, ica} vfJLeig ^^oeaOe. Again, Jesus says that on that reappear- 
ance his disciples will know his relation to the Father, and will no 
more need to ask anything of him (xiv. 20., xvi. 23.) : yet even on 
the very last day of their intercourse with him after the resurrection, 
they ask a question of him, (Acts i. 6.), and one which from the 
point of view of the fourth gospel is altogether senseless. Lastly, 
when he promises that to liim who loves him, he and the Father 
will come, and make their abode with him, it is perfectly clear that 
Jesus here speaks not of a corporeal return, but of his spiritual 
return, through the TropdicAiyro^'.f Nevertheless, even this explanation 
has its difficiilties, since, on the other hand, the expressions ye shall 
see me, 6\peoOi fie, and I shall see you, HifOfuu ifMC, will not entirely 
suit that purely spiritual return : hence we must defer the solution 
of this apparent contradiction until we can give a more complete 
elucidation of the discourses in which these expressions occur. In 
the meantime we merely observe, that the farewell discourses in 
John, being admitted, even by the friends of the fourth gospel, to 
contain an intermixture of the evangelist's own thoughts, are the 
last source from which to obtain a proof on this subject. 

After all, there might seem to be a resource in the supposition, 
that though Jesus did not indeed speak of his future resurrection, 
it was not the less foreknown by him. Now if he liad a foreknowl- 
edge of Iiis resurrection, either he obtained it in a supernatural 
manner, by means of the prophetic spirit, the higher principle that 
dwelt within him — by means of liis divine nature, if that be pre- 
ferred: or he knew it in a natural manner, by the exercise of his 
human reason. But a supernatural foreknowledge of that event, as 
well as of his death, is inconceivable, owing to the relation in which 
Jesus places it to the Old Testament. Not merely in passages such 
as Luke xviii. 31. (which, as prophecies, can no longer have an 
historical value for us after the result of our last inquiry), does Jesus 
represent his resurrection, together with his passion and death, as 
a fulfilment of all things that are written by the prophets con-- 
ceming the Son of Man, TrdvTUiVTijv yeypafifjiivuiv diii twv Trpo^rcSv 
Ty vltfi TOW d^'Ofxinov ; but even after tlie issue, he admonishes his 
disciples that they ought to believe aU that the pr(n>hets have 
spoken, trrl ndaiv olg kXdXriaav ol TTpo<tnjTai, namely, that Christ ought 
to have suffered these things and to enter into his glory, ravra 

* Sttdund, at tup. & 181 ft f Vid. Lncki, In loe. 
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tdei naSelv rbv Xpiarbv, ital eloe^Jdelv elg ttjv do^av avrov (Luke xxiv. 
25 f.). According to the sequel of the narrative, Jesus forthwith 
expounded to these disciples (going to Einmaus) all the passages 
of scripture relating to himself, beginning at Moses and all t/u 
prophets^ dp^dfievog Anb Moxyeo)^ koX dnb irdvrojv tCjv 7Tpo(fniTCJv, to 
which farther on (v. 44) the psalms are added ; but no single pas- 
sage is given us as having been interpreted by Jesus of his resur- 
rection, except that it would follow from Matt. xii. 39 f., that he 
regarded the fate of the prophet Jonah as a type of his own ; and 
regarding, the subsequent apostolic interpretation as an echo of that 
of Jesus, it might be concluded, that he, as afterwards the apostles, 
found such prophecies chiefly in Ps. xvi. 8 ff., (Acts ii. 25 ffi, 
xiii. 35.) ; Isai. liii. (Acts viiL 32 ff.), Isai Iv. 3., (Acts xiiL 34.), 
and possibly also in Hos. vL 2. But the fate of Jonah has not 
even an external similarity to that of Jesus ; and the book which 
narrates his history carries its object so completely in itself, that 
whoever may ascribe to it or to one of its particulars, a typical re- 
lation to events in futurity, assuredly mistakes its true sense and 
ihe design of its author. Isai. Iv. 3. is so obviously irrelevant that 
one can scarcely conceive how the passage' could be brought into 
special connexion with the resurrection of Jesus. Isai. liii. refers 
decidedly to a collective subject perpetually restored to life in new 
members. Hosea vi. has a figurative reference, not to be mistaken, 
to the people and state of Israel. Lastly, the principal passage, 
Ps. xvi. can only be interpreted of a pious man, who by the help 
of Jehovah hopes to escape from the danger of death, not in the 
sense that he, like Jesus, would rise again from the grave, but that 
he would not be laid there, — that is, obviously, not for the present, 
and with the understanding, that when his time should come, he 
must pay the tribute of nature :* which, again, will not apply to 
Jesus. Thus if a supernatural principle in Jesus, — a prophetic 
spirit,— caused him to discover a pre-intimation of his resurrection 
in these Old Testament Jiistories and passages ; then, as no one of 
them really contained such a pre-intimation, the spirit in him cannot 
have been the spirit of truth, but must have been a lying spirit, the 
supernatural principle in him, not a divine, but a demoniacal prin- 
ciple. If, in order to avoid this consequence, cupranaturalists who 
are accessible to a rational interpretation of the Old Testament, 
resort to their only remaining expedient, of regarding the fore- 
knowledge of Jesus concerning his resun*ection as purely natural 
and human: we must reply, that the resurrection, conceived as a 
miracle, was a secret of the divine counsels, to penetrate into which, 
prior to the issue, was an impossibility to a human intelligence; 
while viewed as a natural result, it was a chance the last to be calcu- 
lated upon, apart from the supposition of an apparent death planned 
by Jesus and his colleagues. 

Thus the foreknowledge, as well as the prediction of the resur- 

* Vid. Do Wette, Comm. Qber die Psalmen, 8. 178. 
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rection, ^ras attributed to Jesus only after the issue ; and in fact, it 
was an easy matter, with the groundless arbitrariness of Jewish 
exegesis, for the disciples and the authors of the New Testament to 
discover in the Old, types and prophecies of the resurrection. Not 
that they did this with crafty design, according to the accusation 
of the Wolfenbuttel Fragmentist, and others of liis class : but as he 
who has looked at the sun, long sees its image wherever he may 
turn his gaze ; so tliey, blinded by their enthusiasm for the new 
Messiah, saw him on every page of the only book they read, the 
Old Testament, and in the conviction that Jesus was the Messiah, 
founded in the genuine feeling that he had satisfied their deepest 
need — a conviction and a feeling which, we also still honour — ^they 
laid hold on supports which have long been broken, and which can 
no longer be made tenable by the most zealous efforts of an exegesis 
wliich is behind the age. 

§ 115. THE DISCOURSES OF JESUS ON HIS SECOND ADVENT. 
CRITICISM OF THE DIFFERENT INTERPRETATIONS. 

Not only did Jesus, according to the evangelical accounts, predict 
that he should return to life three days after his death; but also that 
at a later period, in the midst of the calamities which would issue 
in the destruction of the temple in Jerusalem, he should come in 
the clouds of heaven, to close the present period of the world, and 
by a general judgment, open the future age (Matt xxiv. and xxv. ; 
Mark xiii. ; Luke xvii. 22 — 37 ; xxi 5 — 36.). 

As Jesus for the last time went out of the temple (Luke has not 
tliis circumstance), and his disciples (Luke says indefinitely, some) 
admiringly drew his attention to the magnificent building, he assurea 
them that all which they then looked on, would be destroyed from 
its foundations (Matt. xxiv. 1, 2. paralL). On the question of the 
disciples, when this would liappen, and what would be the sign of 
the Messiah's coming, which in their idea was associated with such 
a crisis (v. 3), Jesus warns them not to be deceived by persons fiJsely 
giving themselves out to be the Messiali, and by the notion that the 
expected catastrophe must follow immediately on the first prognos- 
tics ; for wars and rumors of wars, risings of nation against nation 
and kingdom against kingdom, famine, pestilence, and earthquakes 
in divers places, would be only the beginnhig of the sorrows whicli 
were to precede the advent of the Messiah (v. 4 — 8). They them- 
selves, his adherents, must first suffer hatred, persecution, and the 
sword ; perfidy, treachery, deception by false prophets, lukewarm- 
ness and general corruption of morals, would prevail among men ; 
but at the same time the news of the Messiah's kingdom nmst be 
promulgated through the whole world. Only after all tliis, could 
the end of the present period of the world arrive, until when, he who 
would partake of the blessedness of the future, must endure with 
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constancy (v. 9 — 14). A nearer presage of this catastrophe would 
be the ftjfilment of the oracle of Daniel (ix. 27.), the standing of the 
abomination of desolation in the holy place (according to L\dke xxl 
20, the encompassing of Jerusalem with armies). When this should 
take place, it would be high time for the most precipitate flight (ac- 
cording to Luke, because the devastation of Jenisalem would be at 
hand, an event which he more nearly particularizes in the address 
of Jesus to the city, xix. 43 f. : thine enemies shall cast a trench 
about thee^ and compass thee rounds and keep thee in on every side^ 
and shall lay thee even with the ground^ and thy children within 
thee; and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon another). At 
this juncture, all who should have hindrances to i*apid departure 
would be deserving of compassion, and it would be in the highest 
degree desirable that the recommended flight should not fall in an 
untavourable season ; for then would commence unexampled tribu- 
lation (according to Luke, v. 24, consisting chiefly in many of the 
l)eople of Israel perishing by the sword, in others being carried away 
captive, and in Jerusalem being trodden down of the Gentiles for a 
predetermined period) : a tribulation which only the merciful abridg- 
ment of its duration by God, for the sake of the elect, could render 
supj)or table (v. 15 — 22). At this time would arise false prophets 
and Messiahs, seeking to delude by miracles and signs, and promis- 
ing to show the Messiah in this or that place : whereas a Messiah 
wlio was concealed anywhere, and must be sought out, could not be 
the true one ; for his advent would be like the lightning, a sudden 
and universal revelation, of which the central point would be Jeru- 
salem, the object of punishment on account of its sin (v. 23 — 28). 
Immediately after this time of tribulation, the darkening of the sun 
and moon, the falling of the stars, and the shaking of all the powers 
of heaven, would usher in the appearance of the Messiah, who, to 
tlie dismay of the dwellers on the earth, would come with great glory 
in the clouds of heaven, and immediately send fortli his angels to 
gather together his elect from all the comers of the earth (v. 29 — 31). 
By the fore-named signs the approach of the described catastrophe 
would be as certainly discernible, as the approach of summer by the 
budding of the fig-ti-ee ; the existing generation would, by all that 
was true, live to witness it, though its more precise period was known 
to God only (v. 32 — 36). But, after the usual manner of mankind 
(what follows, Mark and Luke partly have not at all, partly, not in 
this connexion), they would allow the advent of the Messiah, as for- 
merly the deluge, to overtake them in thoughtless security (v. 37 — 
39): and yet it would be an extremely critical period, in which those 
who stood in the closest relation to each other, would be delivered 
over to entirely opposite destinies (v. 40, 41). Hence watchfulness 
would be requisite, as in all cases where tlie period of a decisive is- 
sue is uncertain : an admonition which is then illustrated by the 
image of the master of the house and the thief (v. 43, 44); of the 
servant to whom his lord, when about to travel, entrusted the rule 
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of Ins house (v. 45 — 51); of the wise and foolish virgins (xxv.l — 
13.): and lastly, of the talents (v. 14 — 30). Hereupon follows a 
description of the solemn judgment, which tlie MessiaJi would hold 
over all nations, and in which, according as the duties of humanity 
were observed or neglected, he would award blessedness or misery 
(v. 31—46).* 

Thus in these discourses Jesus announces that shortly {tv- 
Siiog, xxiv. 29.) after that calamity, which (especially according to 
the representation in Luke's gospel) we must identify with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and its temple, and within the term of the 
cotemporary generation (^ ycvea avrrj, v. 34), he would visibly make 
his second advent in the clouds, and terminate the existing dispen- 
sation. Now as it will soon be eighteen centuries since the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and an equally long period since the generation 
cotemporary with Jesus disappeared from the earth, while his visible 
return and the end of the world which he associated with it, have 
not taken place : the announcement of Jesus appears so far to have 
been enx)neous. Already in the first age of Christianity, when the 
return of Christ was delayed longer than had been anticipated, there 
arose, according to 2 Peter iii. 3 f., scoffers, asking: where is the 
jmmiise of his coming? for since the fathers fell asleep^ all things 
continue as they were from the beginning of the creation. In mo- 
dem times, the inference which may apparently be drawn from the 
above consideration, to the disadvantage of Jesus and the apostles, 
lias been by no one more pointedly expressed than by the Wolfen- 
buttel Fragmentist. No promise throughout the whole Scriptures, 
he thinks, is on tlie one hand more definitely expressed, and on the 
other, has turned out more flagrantly false, than this, which yet forms 
one of the main pillars of Christianity. And he does not see in this 
a mere error, but a premeditated deception on the part of the apos- 
tles (to whom, and not to Jesus himself, he attributes that promise, 
and the discourses in which it is contained) ; a deception induced by 
the necessity of alluring the people on whose contributions they 
wished to subsist^ by the promise of a speedy reward ; and discern- 
ible by the boldness of their attempts to evade the doubts springing 
from the protracted delay of the return of Christ : Paul, for example, 
in the second epistle to the Thessalonians, sheltering himself in ob- 

* Compare, on the import and connexion of this discourse, Fritxsche, in Matth. p. 
€95 tr.; De Wettc, exeg, Handli. 1, 1, S. 197 (T. ; Weizel, die urchristliche Unsterblich- 
keitslehre, in the theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1 836, S. 5U9 ft. — In agreement with these 
commentators I append tlie following division of the passage in Matthew : 

I. Signs of the end TtTjOQ^ xxiv. 4 — 14. 

a. Alore remote signs, the beginning oftomnoM upi}^ udivuVf 4 — 8. 
6. More immediate signs, the actual sorrows, 9 — 14. 

II. The end^ n?jOi^ itself, xxiv. 15 — ^25, 4C. 

a. lU commencement with the destmction of Jerusalem, and the great tnbulati4m 

dXi^ta which accompanies it, 15—28. 
6. lu (.ulminating point : the advent of the Messiah, together with the assembling 

of liii elect, 29 — 31. (Here follow retrospective observations and warnings, 
xxiv. 32— xxv. 80). 
c. CloAc of the Ttkoc with the messianic judgment, 31 — 46. 

42 
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scure phrases ; and Peter, in his second epistle, resorting to the pre- 
posterous expedient of appealing to the divine mode of reckoning 
time, in which a thousand years are equal to one day.* 

Such inferences from the discourse before us would inflict a 
fatal wound on Christianity; hence it is natural that exegetists 
should endeavour by all means to obviate them. And as the whole 
difficulty consists in Jesus having apparently placed an event now 
long past, in immediate chronological connexion with one still fut- 
ure, tliree expedients are possible: either to deny that Jesus in part 
six)ke of something now past, and to allege that he spoke solely 
of what is still future ; or to deny that a part of his discourse re- 
lates to something still future, and thus to refer the entire predic- 
tion to what is already lying in the past ; or lastly, to admit that 
the discourse of Jesus does indeed partly refer to something which 
is still future to us, but either to deny that he places the two se- 
ries of events in immediate chronological succession, or to main- 
tain that he has also noticed what is intermediate. 

Some of the Fathers of the Churcli, as Irenaeus and Hilary — 
yet living in the primitive expectation of the return of Christ, and 
at the same time not so practised in regular exegesis, as to be in- 
capable of overlooking certain difficulties attendant on a desirable 
interpretation — referred the entire prediction, from its commence- 
ment in Matt. xxiv. to its end in Matt, xxv., to the still future r^ 
turn of Clirist to judgment.! But as this interpretation admits 
that Jesus in the commencement of his discourse uses the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem as a type of the final catastrophe, it virtually nul- 
lifies itself. For what does that admission signify, but that the 
discourse of Jesus, in the first instance, produces the impression 
that he spoke of the destruction of Jerusalem, i. e. of something 
now past, and that only more extended reflection and combination 
can give it a relation to something still lying in futurity? 

To modem rationalism, based as it was on naturalistic princi- 
ples, the hope of the second advent of Christ was in every form 
annihilated. Hence, not scrupling at any exegetical violence for the 
sake of removing from scripture what was discordant with its pre- 
conceived system, it threw itself on the opposite side, and hazarded 
the attempt to refer the discourses in question, in their entire tenor, 
solely to the destmction of Jerusalem, and the events which imme- 
diately preceded and followed it.f According to this interpretation, 
the ^waspoken of is only the cessation of the Judeo-Gentile econo- 
my of the world ; what is said of the advent of Christ in the clouds, 
is only a figurative description of the promulgation and triumph of 
his doctrine; the assembling of the nations to judgment, and the 

* Vom Zweck Jesu und seiner Jttnger, S. 184, 201 ff., 207 ff. i The former adv. 
hetrtM. y. 25 ; the latter, Comm. in Matth. in loc Compare on the different interpretations 
3f this passage the list in Schott, Commentariua in tot J. Chr. sermones, qui de reditu ejug 
ad judicium — affunt^ p. 73 ff. % Bahrdt, Uehersetzung des N. T., 1, S. 1 103, 3t6 Aasg. , 
Eckermann, liandb. der Glaubenslehre, 2, S. 579, 8, S. 427, 437, 701) t)'. ; and others in 
Kchott, at sup. 
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sending of some into blessedness, and others into condenination. is 
an image of the happy consequences whicli would result from era- 
bracing the doctrine and cause of Jesus, and the evil consequences 
attendant on indifference or hostility to them. But in this explana- 
tion there is a want of similarity between the symbols and the ideas 
represented, which is not only unprecedented in itself, but particu- 
larly inconceivable in this case; since Jesus is here addressing 
minds of Jewish culture, and must therefore be aware that what he 
said of the Messiah's advent in tlie clouds, of the judgment, and the 
end of the existing period of the world, would be understood in the 
most literal sense. 

It thus appears that the discourse of Jesus will not as a whole, 
admit of being referred either to the destruction of the Jewish state, 
or to the events at the end of the world ; it would therefore be ne- 
cessarily refen-ed to something distinct from both, if this twofold 
impossibility adlicred alike to all its parts. But the case is not so ; 
for while on the one hand, what is said Matt. xxiv. 2, 3, 15 ff. of 
the devastation of the temple, cannot be refeiTcd to the end of the 
world : on the other hand, what is predicted xxv. 31 ff. of the judg- 
ment to be held by the Son of man, will not suit the destruction of 
Jenisalera. As, according to this, in the earlier part of the discourse 
of Jesus, the destruction of Jerusalem is the predominant subject, 
but in the subsequent part, the end of all things ; it is possible to 
make a division, so as to reier the former to the more proximate 
event, the latter to the more remote one. This is the middle path 
which has been taken by tlie majority of modem exegetists, and here 
the only question is : where is the partition to be made ? As it must 
present a space of time within which the whole period from the de- 
struction of Jerusalem to the last day may be su})posed to fall, and 
which therefore would include many centuries, it must, one would 
think, be plainly indicated, so as to be easily and imanimously found. 
It is no good augury for the plan, that this unanimity does not ex- 
ist, — that, on the contrary, the required division is made in widely 
different parts of the discourse of Jesus. 

Tims much on the one hand appeared to be decided: that at 
least the close of the 25th chapter, from v. 31, with its description 
of the solemn tribunal which the Messiah, surrounded by his angels, 
would hold over all nations, cannot be referred to the time of the 
destniction of Jerusalem. Hence many theologians believed that 
they could fix the boundary here, retaining the relation to the end 
of the Jewish state until xxv. 30, and at this point making the 
transition to the end of the world.* On the very first glance at this 
explanation, it must appear strange that the great cliasm which it 
supposes to exist between v. 30 and 31, is marked simply by a ^e. 

* This is the opiuion of Li^htfoot, in loc., FUtt, ComriL de notione vocit fiaatXtia ruv 
^'pavuv, in Velthusen's und A. Sammlung 2, 4C1 ff, ; Jahn, Erkliirung der Weissagungen 
J«»^ von der Zerstorung Jerusalems u. s. w., in Bengd's Archlv. 2, 1, S. 79 ff., and others, 
cited in SchoU, S. U L 
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Moreover, not only are the darkening of the sun and moon, earth- 
quakes, and falling of the stars, understood as a mere image of the 
subversion of the Jewish state and worship ; but when xxiv. 31, it 
is said of the Messiali, that he will come in the clouds^ this is sup- 
posed to mean, invisibly: with power — only observable by the ef- 
fects he produces; with great glory — with such as consists in the 
conclusions which may be drawn from those effects ; while the angels 
who gather together the nations by the sound of the trumpet, are 
supiK)sed to represent the apostles preaching the gospel.* Quite 
enoneously, appeal is made, in support of this merely figui'ative 
meaning, to the prophetic pictures of the divine day of judgment, 
Isa. xiii. 9 ff. ; xxiv. 18 ff. ; Jer. iv. 23 f. ; Ezek. xxxii. 7 ff. ; Joel 
iii. 3 ff. ; Amos viii. 9. ; farther, to descriptions t such as Judges v. 
20. ; Acts ii. xvii. ff. In those prophetic passages, real eclipses of 
the sun and moon, earthquakes, and the like, are intended, and arc 
described as prodigies which will accompany the predicted catastro- 
phe ; the song of Deborah, again, celebrates a real participation of 
heaven in the battle against Sisera, a participation which in the nar- 
rative, iv. 15., is ascribed to God himself, in the song, to his heav- 
enly hosts ; lastly, Peter exixjcts, that the outpouring of the spirit 
will be succeeded by the appearances in the heavens, promised among 
the signs of the great day of the Ijord. 

The attempt to effect a division near the end of tlie discourse, 
at XXV. 30, failing, from its rendering much tliat goes before inca- 
pable of explanation; the next expedient is to retreat as far towards 
the commencement as possible, by considering how far it is inevi- 
table to recognise a relation to the immediate future. The first 
resting place is after xxiv. 28 ; for wliat is said, up to this point, 
of war and other calamities, of the abomination in the temple, of 
the necessity for speedy flight, in order to escape unprecedented 
misery, cannot be divested of a reference to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem without the greatest ^dolence : while what follows concerning 
the appearance of the Son of man in the clouds, &c. just as impera- 
tively demands an application to the last day.f But in the first 
place, it appears incomprehensible how the enormous interval, which 
on this explanation also, is supposed to fall between the one portion 
of the discourse and the other, can be introduced between two verses, 
of all others, which Matthew connects by an adverb expressive of 
the shortest possible time (ev^ccof). It has been sought to remove 
this inconvenience by the assertion that evOeug does not here signify 
the quick succession of the one incident on the other, but only the 
unexpected occunence of an event, and tliat consequently, what is 
here said amounts merely to this : suddenly, at some period (how 
distant, is undetermined) after the calamities attendant on the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the Messiah will visibly appear. Such an 

* Thus especially John, in the treatide abore cited, f Kern, UauptthaUacben der 
«vang. Geschichte, Tab. Zeitscbrift 1836, 2, 8. 140 ff. % ^^^^ ^^"t Opusc. acad. 8, & 
84 ff.; PaoluB, exeg. Handb. 8, a. & 846 f., 402 t 
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interpretation of evdicjg is, as Olshausen correctly perceives, merely 
a desperate resource: but even were it otherwise, it would afford no 
real aid, since not only does Mark in his parallel passage, v. 24, by 
the words, in those days^ after that tribidation, hf iKeivaig rcug iifil- 
paig nerb, t^v dXi\piv Uelvriv^ place the events which he proceeds to 
mention, in uninterrupted chronological succession with those which 
he had before detailed ; but also, shortly after this point in each of 
the narratives (JIatt. v. 34 parall.), we find the assurance that all 
this will be witnessed by the existing generation. As thus the 
opinion, that from v. 29, everything relates to the return of Christ 
to judge the world, was threatened with annihilation by v. 34 ; the 
word yeved, as the.AVolfenbuttel Fragmentist* complains, was put 
to the torture, that it might cease to bear witness against this mode 
of division. At one time it is made to signify the Jewish nation ;t 
at another the adherents of Jesus ;J and of both the one and the 
other Jesus is supposed to say, that it will (how many generations 
hence being left uncertain) be still in existence on the arrival of that 
catastrophe. So to explain the verse in question, that it may not 
contain a determination of time, is even maintained to be necessary 
on a consideration of the context, v. 35 : for as in this Jesus de- 
clares it impossible to determine the period of that catastrophe, he 
cannot immediately before have given such a determination, in the 
assurance tliat his cotemporaries would yet live to see all of which 
he had been speaking. But this alleged necessity so to interpret 
the word yeved, has long been dissipated by the distinction between 
an inexact indication of the space of time, beyond which the event 
will not be deferred (yerea), and the precise determination of the 
epoch {w^pa koI ojpa) at which it will occur ; the former Jesus gives, 
the latter he declares himself unable to give.§ But the very possi- 
bility of interpreting yevea in the above manner vanishes, when it is 
considered, that in connexion with a verb of time, and without any- 
thing to imply a special application, yevec^ cannot have any other 
than its original sense : i. e. generation^ age ; that in a passage 
aiming to determine the signs of the Messiah's advent, it would be 
very unsuitable to introduce a declaration which, instead of giving 
any information concerning the arrival of that catastrophe, should 
rather treat of the duration of the Jewish nation, or of the Christian 
community, of which nothing had previously been said ; that, more- 
over, already at v. 33, in the words vficif 6rav Idtire TidvTa ravra, 
yivcjOKere k. r. X. , Ye, when ye shall SEE all these things^ know^ &c., 
it is presupposed that the parties addressed would witness the ap- 
proach of the event in question ; and lastly, that in another passage 
(Matt. xvi. 28. paralL) the cei-tainty of living to see the coming of 
the Son of man is asserted not simply of this generation yeved avrri, 
but of some standing here riveg rdv d)6e ion^Kdroiv^ whereby it is 
shown in the most decisive manner, that in the present passage also, 

* Ut sup. S. 188. f Storr, ut aup. S. 39, IIG ffi ; Pmulus, in loc § Vid. 
KuioOl, in Matth. 8. 649. 
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Jesus intended by the above expression the race of his cotemporaries, 
who were not to have become extinct before that catastrophe should 
occur.* Unable to deny tliis, and yet anxious to separate as widely 
as possible the end of the world here announced, and the age of Je- 
sus, others would find in the declaration before us nothing more than 
this : the events hitherto described will begin to be fulfilled in the 
present age, though their complete fulfilment may yet be deferred 
many centuries, f But when already at v. 8 the subject is said to 
be the beginning of the tribulation, while from v. 14, we have a de- 
scription of the end of the present period of the world, which that 
tribulation would introduce, and it is here (v. 34) said, the existing 
generation shall not pass away, twf dv navra ravra yivTjrcu^ uiitil aU 
these things be fulfilled : we must inevitably understand by Trdvra 
Tavra, all these things^ not merely the beginning, but also the last- 
mentioned events at the end of tlie world. 

Thus there is still at v. 34 something which must be referred to 
an event very near to the time of Jesus : hence the discourse of Je- 
sus cannot from so early a point as v. 29, refer to the end of the 
world, an epoch so far distant; and the division must be made some- 
what farther on, after v. 35 or 42. { But on this plan, expressions 
are thrown into the first part of the discourse, which resist the as- 
signed application to the time of the destruction of Jerusalem ; — the 
glorious advent of Christ in the clouds, and the assembling of all 
nations by angels (v. 30 f.), must be regarded as the same extra- 
vagant figures, which formerly forbade our acceptance of another 
moile of division. 

Thus the declaration v. 34 which, together with the preceding 
symbolical discourse on tlie fig-tree (v. 32 f.), and the appended as- 
severation (v. 35), must refer to a very near event, has, both before 
and after it, expressions which can only relate to the more distant 
catastroplie : hence it lias appeared to some as a sort of oasis in 
the discourse, having a sense isolated from tlie immediate context. 
Schott, for instance, supposes that, up to v. 26, Jesus had been 
speaking of the destruction of Jenisalem ; that at v. 27 he does in- 
deed make a transition to the events at the end of the present period 
of the world ; but that at v. 32, he reverts to the original subject, 
the destruction of Jerusalem : and only at v. 36 proceeds again to 

* Comp. the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist, ut sup. S. 190 (T. Schott, ut sup. S. 127 ff. 
t Kern, ut sup. S. 141 f. That Jesus conceived the epoch at which he spoke to be sepa- 
rated from the end of the world by a far longer interval than would elapse before th« 
destruction of Jerusalem, Kern thinks he can prove in the shortest way from v. 14, of the 
24th chapter of Matthew, where Jesus says, And this go$pelofthe kingdom shall be preached 
in all the toorld/or a witness unto all natiotUy and then shaU the end come. For such a pro- 
mulgation of Christianity, he thinks, it is ^'beyond contradiction** that a far longer space 
of time than these few lu&trums would be requisite. As it happens, the apostle Paul him- 
self presenta the contradiction, when he represents the gospel aa having been already 
preached to that extent before the destruction of Jerusalem, e. g. Col. i. 5 : tov evayyeXUjv^ 
(6) Tw trapovTOf — iv iravri ly ic6a/iw— (23) — wO Ktfpvxdivrot iv nuay t§ Kriaei riy im6 
rdv oOpavdv. Comp. Rom. x. 13. 

; The former is chosen by SQskind, vermischte Aufsfttze, & 90 flfl ; the latter by 
KuinOl, in Matth. p. 6o3 ff. 
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speak of the end of the world.* But this is to hew the text in 
pieces, out of desperation. Jesus cannot possibly have spoken with 
so little order and coherence ; still less can he have so linked his 
sentences together as to give no intimation of such abrupt tran- 
sitions. 

Nor is this imputed to him by the most recent critics. Accord- 
ing to them, it is the evangelist who has joined together, not in the 
best order, distinct and heterogeneous declarations of Jesus. Mat- 
thew, indeed, admits Schulz, imagined that these discourses were 
spoken without intermission, and only arbitrariness and violence can 
in this respect sever them from each other : but hardly did Jesus 
himself deliver them in this consecutive manner, and with this im- 
print of unity.f The various phases of his coming, thinks SiefTert, 
his figurative appearance at the destruction of Jerusalem, and his 
literal appearance at the last day, though they may not have been 
expressly discriminated, were certainly not positively connected by 
Jesus ; but subjects wliich he spoke of in succession, were, from 
their obscurity confused together by the evangelist. J And as in 
this instance there recurs the difference between Matthew and Luke, 
that what Matthew represents as being spoken on a single occasion, 
Luke distributes into separate discourses ; to which it is also to be 
added, that mucli of what Matthew gives, Luke either has not, or 
has it in a different form : therefore Schleiermacher§ believed him- 
self warranted to rectify the composition of Matthew by that of 
Luke, and to maintain that while in Luke the two separate dis- 
courses, xvii. 22 ff. and xxi. 5 ff., have each their appropriate con- 
nexion and their indubitable application, in Matthew (chap. xxiv. 
and XXV.), by the blending of those two discourses, and the intro- 
duction of portions of other discourses, the connexion is destroyed, 
and tlie application obscured. According to tliis, the discourse, 
Luke xxi. taken alone, contains nothing whicli outsteps the reference 
to the capture of Jerusalem and the accompanying events. Yet here 
also (v. 27) we find the declaration. Then shall they see the Son 
of Jifan coming in a cloud, tote ^ovrai rbv vlbv rov dvOfMnov 
ipXOfievov iv vexpiX^ ; and when Scl Jeiennacher explauis this as a 
mere image representing the revelation of tlie religious significance 
of the political and natural events before described, he falls into a 
violence of interpretation which overturns his entire opinion as to 
the mutual relation of these accounts. If, then, in the connexion 
of the end of all things with the destmction of Jerusalem, Matthew 
by no means stands alone, but is countenanced by Luke — ^to say 
nothing of Mark, whose account in this instance is an extract from 
Matthew : we may, it is true, conclude, that as in other discourses 
of Jesus, so perliaps in this also, many things which were uttered 
at different times are associated ; but there is nothing to warrant 

* See his Commentariuf, in loc. f Ueber das Abendroahl, S. 315 f. % Ueber 
den Urspr. des ersten kanon. Evang. S. 119 ff. Also Welsse, ut sop. § Ueber den Lokas, 
&'215 ff. 265 S, Here also his opinion is approred by Neander & 562. 
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the supposition, that precisely what relates to the two events, which 
in oar idea are so remote from each other, is the foreign matter, 
especially since we see, from the unanimous representation of the 
remaining New Testament writings, that the primitive church ex- 
pected, as a speedy issue, the return of Christ, together with the 
end of the present period of the world (1 Cor. x. 1 1 ; xv, 51 ; PhiL 
iv. 5; 1 Thess. iv. 15 ff.; James v. 8; 1 Pet* iv. 7; 1 John iL 18; 
Rev. i. 1, 3 ; iii. 11 ; xxii. 7, 10, 12, 20.). 

Thus it is impossible to evade the acloiowledgment, that in this 
discourse, if we do not mutilate it to suit our own views, Jesns at 
first speaks of the destruction of Jerusalem, and farther on and un- 
til the close, of his return at the end of all things, and that he 
places the two events in immediate connexion. There remains, 
tlierefore, but one expedient for vindicating the correctness of his 
announcement, namely, on the one hand, to assign the coming of 
which he speaks to the future, but, on the other hand, to bring it 
at the same time into the present — instead of a merely future, to 
make it a perpetual coming. The whole history of the world, it is 
said, since the first appearance of Christ, is an invisible return on 
his part, a spiritual judgment which he holds over mankind. Of 
this, the destniction of Jerusalem (in our passage until v. 28) is 
only the first act ; in immediate succession (ev^ecof, v. 29 AT.) comes 
the revolution effected among mankind by the publication of the 
gospel ; a revolution which is to be carried on in a series of acts 
and epochs until the end of all things, when the judgment gradu- 
ally effected in the liistory of the world, will be made known by an 
all-comprehending, final revelation.* But the famous utterance of 
the poet,t spoken from the inmost depth of modern conviction, is 
ill-adapted to become the key of a discourse, which more than any 
other has its root in the point of view proper to the ancient world. 
To regard the judgment of the world, the coming of Christ, as some- 
thing successive, is a mode of conception in the most direct oppo- 
sition to that of the New Testament. Tlie very expressions by 
which it designates that catastrophe, as that day or the last day, 
iKcivT] or iaxdrr] rjiiipa, show that it is to be thought of as momen- 
tary ; thcovvTskeia tov alwvof, end of the age (v. 8), concerning the 
signs of which the apostles inquire, and which Jesus elsewhere 
(Matt. xiii. 39.) represents under the image of the harvest, can only 
be the final close of the course of the world, not something which 
is gradually effected during this course ; when Jesus compares his 
coming to lightning (xxiv. 27.), and to the entrance of the thief in 
the night (v. 43), he represents it as one sudden event, and not as 
a series of events. { If we consider in addition to this the extrav- 
agant figures, which it is not less necessary to suppose on this inter- 

* Olshauoen. biU. Couiin. 1, S. 865 ; Kern, ut sup. S. 138 if. Comp. Steudel, GUu. 
benslehre, S. 479 ff. f "Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht :" Schiller. Tr. % Comp. 
especially Weizel, die Zeit des jungsten Tages u. s. f. in den Studien der cvang. Geisilicb- 
keit WtlrtemUrgs, U, 2, 8. UO ff, 154 ff 
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pretation, than on the obove-mentioned reference of the 24th chapter 
to the destruction of Jerusalem,* it will appear necessary to abstain 
firom this expedient, as from all the previous ones. 

Thus the last attempt to discover in the discourse before us the 
immense interval which, looking from our position in the present 
day, is fixed between the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of 
all things, having failed; we are taught practically that that inter- 
val lies only in our own conception, which we are not justified in 
introducing into the text. And when we consider that we owe our 
idea of that interval only to the experience of many centuries, which 
have elapsed since the destruction of Jerusalem : it cannot be diffi- 
cult to us to imagine how the author of this discourse, who had not 
had this experience, might entertain the belief that shortly after the 
fall of the Jewish sanctuary tlie world itself, of which, in the Jewish 
idea, that sanctuary was the centre, would also come to an end, and 
the Messiah appear in judgment. 

§ 116. ORIGIN OP THE DISCOURSES ON THE SECOND ADVENT. 

The result just obtained involves a consequence, to avoid which 
has been the object of all the futile attempts at explanation hither- 
to examined: if namely, Jesus conceived and declared that tlie fall 
of the Jewish sanctuary would be shortly followed by his visible re- 
turn and the end of the world, while it is now nearly 1800 years 
since the one catastrophe, and yet the other has not arrived ; it fol- 
lows that in this particular he was mistaken. Hence expositors, 
who so far yield to exegetical evidence, as to agree with us in the 
above conclusion concerning the meaning of the discourse before us, 
seek from dogmatical considerations to evade this legitimate con- 
sequence. 

Hengstenberg, as is well known, lias advanced, in relation to 
the history of the Hebrew prophets, the following theory, which has 
met with approval from other expositors. To the spiritual vision 
of these men, he says, future tilings presented themselves not so 
much through the medium of time, as of space — as it were, in great 
pictures ; and thus, as is the case in paintings or perspective views, 
the most distant object often appeared to them to stand immediately 
behind the nearest, foregroimd and background being intermingled 

* According to Kern, the appeiiring of the Son of man in the clouds, signifies '^e 
manifestation of everything which forma so great an epoch in the development of the his- 
tory of mankind, that from it, the agency of Christ, who is the governing power in the 
history of mankind, may be as clearly recognised as if the sign of Christ were seen in the 
heavens. The mourning of all the tribes of the earth is to be understood of the sorrow 
with which men will be visited, owing to the^W^en^ npiat/g which accompanies the prop- 
agation of the kingdom of Christ, m consisting in an expulsion of ungodliness out of the 
world, and the annihilation of the old man." Still further does Weisse allow himself to be 
carried away by the allegorizing propensity : Christ "oommisserates those who are with 
child and who give suck, i. e. those who would stiU labour and produce in the old order of 
things ; he further pities those whose flight falls in the winter, i. e in a rude, inhospiUblo 
period, which bears no fruit for the spirit** (Die evang. Gesch. 2, 8. 592.) 
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with each other : and this theory of a perspective vision we are to 
apply to Jesus, especially in r^ard to the discourse in question.* 
But we may here cite the appropriate remark of Paulus,t that as 
one, who in a perspective externally presented, does not know how 
to distinguish distances, labours under an optical delusion, L e. errs: 
80 likewise in an internal perspective of ideas, if such there be, the 
disregard of distances must be pronounced an error ; consequently 
this theory does not show that the above men did not err, but rather 
exphuns how they easUy might err. 

Even Olshausen considers tliis theory, which he elsewhere adopts, 
insufficient in the present case to remove all appearance of error 
on the part of Jesus; and he therefore seeks to derive special 
grounds of justification, from the particular nature of the event pre- 
dicted.^ In the first place, he regards it as indispensable to the fiill 
moral influence of the doctrine of Christ^s return, that this catas- 
trophe should be regarded as possible, nay probable, at any moment. 
This consideration may indeed justify such enunciations as Matt, 
xxiv. 37 ftl, where Jesus admonishes to watchfulness, because no 
one can know how soon the decisive moment may arrive ; but by 
no means such as xxiv. 34, where he declares that within the term 
of the existing generation, all will be fulfilled. For one whose mind 
is in a healthy state, conceives the possible as possible, the probable 
as probable ; and if he wishes to abide by the truth, he so exhibits 
them to others : he, on the contrary, by whom the merely possible 
or probable is conceived as the real, is under a mistake; and he 
who, without so conceiving it himself, yet for a moral or religious 
object, so represents it to others, permits himself to use a pious 
fraud. Olshausen farther avails himself of a position already no- 
ticed, namely, that the opinion that the advent of Clirist is at hand, 
is a true one, inasmuch as the entire liistory of the world is a com- 
ing of Christ ; though not so as to exclude his final coming at the 
end of all things. iJut if it is proved that Jesus represented liis 
literal, final coming as near at hand, while, in fact, only his figura- 
tive perpetual coming occurred in the period indicated : he has con- 
fused these two modes of his coming. The last argument which 
Olshausen adduces — that because the acceleration or delay of the 
return of Christ depends on the conduct of men, consequently on 
their free-will, his prophecy is only to be understood conditionally — 
stands or falls with the first ; for to represent sometliing conditional 
as unconditional, is to create a false impression. 

Sieffert, likewise, regards the grounds on which Olshausen seeks 
to free the assertions of Jesus concerning his return from the impu- 
tation of error, as inadequate; nevertheless he holds it an im- 
possibility to the Christian consciousness, to ascribe an erroneous 
expectation to Jesus. § In no case would this furnish a warrant, 

* Hengstenberg, Christologie des A. T., 1, a« S. 305 ff. f Exeg. Handb. 3, a. 8| 403. 
Compt mho Kern, Uauptthatsacheii) ut sup. Si 137. X ^>^^ Comm. 1, Si 865 fl« 
§ Ueber den Unprung a« s* f.) Si 1 19. Weiase advances a similar opinion, ut sup« 
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arbitrarily to sever from each other those elements in the discourse 
of Jesus which refer to the nearer event, from those which in our 
view refer to the more remote one : rather, if we had reasons for 
holding such an error on the part of Jesus inconceivable, we must 
deny in general that the discourses on the second advent, in which 
those two sets of materials are so inextricably interwoven, origin- 
ated with him. But, looking from the orthodox point of view, the 
question is not : what will it satisfy the Christian consciousness of 
tlie present day to believe or not to believe concerning Christ ? but, 
what stands written concerning Christ ? and to this the above con- 
sciousness must accommodate itself as it best may. Considering 
the subject rationally, however, a feeling resting on presuppositions, 
such as the so-called Christian consciousness, has no voice in mat- 
ters of science ; and as often as it seeks to intermeddle with them, 
is to be reduced to order by the simple reprimand : mulier taceat 
in ecclesia/* 

But have we no other grounds for questioning that Jesus really 
uttered the predictions contained in Matt. xxiv. and xxv. parall. ? 
In pursuing this inquiry, we may first take our stand on the asser- 
tion of supranaturalistic theologians, that what Jesus here predicts, 
he could not know in the natural way of reasonable calculation, but 
only in a supernatural manner. t Even the main fact, that the temple 
would be destroyed and Jerusalem laid waste, could not, according 
to this opinion, be so certainly foreknown. Who could conjecture, 
it is asked, that the Jews would carry their frantic obstinacy so far 
as to render such an issue inevitable ? Who could calculate, that 
precisely such emperors, would send such procurators, as would pro- 
voke insurrection by their baseness and pusillanimity? Still more 
remarkable is it, that many particular incidents which Jesus fore- 
told, actually occurred. Tlie wars, pestilence, earthquakes, fiimines, 
which he prophesied, may be shown in the history of the succeed- 
ing times ; the persecution of his followers really took place ; the 
prediction that there would be false prophets, and even such as 
would, by promises of miracles, allure the people into the wilder- 
ness (Matt xxiv. 11. 24 fF. parall.), may be compared with a strik- 
ingly similar passage from Josephus, describing the last times of 
the Jewish state ;{ the encornpaasing of Jeruacdem, with armies^ 
mentioned by Luke, with the trench^ X^^P^^ which he elsewhere 
(xix. 43 f.) speaks of as being cast about the city, may be recognized 
in the circumstance recorded by Josephus, that Titus caused Jeru- 
salem to be enclosed by a wall ;§ lastly it may also excite astonish- 
ment that the declarations, there shall not be left one atone upon 

* Compare also my Streitschriftcn) 1 , 1 1 conclosiont f Compt et gi Gratz, Comm. 
zum Matth. 2, 444 fU X Antiqi xx., viii. 6 (comp. bell* jod. ii. xiii. 4.) : And now these im- 
pogtors and deceivers persuaded the multitude to Jultaw them into the wilderness^ and pre- 
tended that they would exhibit manifest wonders and sign* that should be per/urmed by the 
providence of God. And many that were prevailed on by them, suffered the punishments of 
their folly ; for Felix brought them back^ and then punished them, § Bell. jacU V. txu 
1,2. 
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another^ ovic cuped/iaercu Udog Inl AiOo), in relation to the temple, and 
t/iey shall lay thee even with the ground^ i6cuf>i(n>ai ae, (Luke xix. 
44.), in relation to the city, were fulfilled to the letter.* 

When on the orthodox point of view, from the impossibility of 
foreseeing such particulars in a natural manner, it is concluded that 
Jesus had a supernatural insight into the future ; this conclusion 
is here attended not only with the same difficulty as above, in con- 
nexion with the announcement of his death and resurrection, but 
with another also. In the first place, according to Matthew (xxiv. 
15.), and Iklark (xiii. 14.), Jesus represented the first stage of the 
catastrophe as a fulfilment of the prophecy of Daniel concerning an 
abomination of desolation^ and consequently referred Dan, ix. 27. 
(comp. xi. 31., xii. 11.) to an event at the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans. For what Paulus maintains, — ^namely, that Jesus 
here only borrows an expression trom Daniel, without regarding tliat 
declaration of the prophet as a prophecy concerning something which 
in his time (the time of Jesus) was still fature — ^is here rendered 
especially inconceivable by the addition : let him thai readcth un- 
derstand. Now it may be regarded as an established point in the 
modem criticism and explanation of the Old Testament, tliat the 
above passages in Daniel have reference to the desecration of tlie 
temple by Antiochus Epiphanes ;t consequently, the interpretation 
of them which the evangelists here lend to Jesus is a false one. But 
to proceed to the difficulty which is peculiar to the prophecy in 
Matt. xxiv. XXV. : only one side of it, that relating to Jerusalem, 
lias been fulfilled: the other, tliat relating to the return of Jesus 
and the end of the world, remains unfulfilled. Such a half-true 
prophecy as this cannot have been drawn by Jesus from liis higher 
nature, and he^must have been left in this matter to his human fac- 
ulties. But that he should be able, by meaifi of these, to foresee 
a result, dependent on so many fortuities as was the destruction of 
Jerusalem, with its particular circumstances, appears inconceivable ; 
and hence the conjecture arises, that these discourses, in the defi- 
niteness which they now possess, were not uttered prior to the issue, 
consequently not by Jesus, but that they may have been put into 
his mouth as prophecies after the issue. Thus Kaiser, for example, 
is of opinion that Jesus threatened a terrible fate to the temple and 
the nation by means of the Bomans, conditionally, in case the nation 
did not accept salvation from the Messiali, and described this fate 
in prophetic types ; but that the unconditional fonn and the more 
precise delineations were given to his discourse jpe>5^ eventum, Cred- 
ner also infers, Irom the circumstance, that incidents accompanying 
the destruction of Jerusalem are put into the mouth of Jesus as 
prophecies, that the three first gospels cannot have been composed 

* More ample comparisons of the results mentioned by Josephus and others, with tha 
prophecy, see in Greducr, Einl« in das N. T. 1, S. 20 ?• f Bertholdt, Daniel, abersetst 
und erkl&rt, 2, S. 668 ff.; Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3, a, S. 840 f.; De Wette, Einl in das A. 
T. 2 254 ff. 
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before this event* It must certainly be supposed that the prophecy, 
as we have it in the two first gospels, was formed immediately after 
or even during the issue, since here the appearance of the Messiah is 
predicted as an event that would immediately succeed the fall of Jeru- 
salem, which in later years could no longer be the expectation. As 
this immediate chronological connexion of the two catasti'ophes is 
not so expressly made by Luke, it has been supposed that this evan- 
gelist gives the prophecy as it was modified by experience, that the 
Messiah's advent and the end of the world had in nowise followed 
close on the destruction of Jenisalem.f 

In opposition to these two opinions, that the prophecy in question 
had a supernatural source, and that it was only made after the issue; 
it is sought, in a third quarter, to show that what is here predicted, 
Jesus might really have known in a natural way.J While, on the 
one hand, it is held in the highest degree astonishing that the result 
should have so closely corresponded with the most minute features 
of the prophecy of Jesus : on the other hand, there are expositors 
by whom this correspondence is called in question. The enconnr- 
jpassing of Jerusalem with armies^ say they, is precisely what Ti- 
tus, according to Josephus, pronounces impossible to be effected ;§ 
it is predicted that a trench xdpa^ would be cast about the city, while 
Josephus informs us, that after the first attempt at forming an em- 
banhnent X^H^ had been rendered useless, by an act of incendiarism 
on the part of the besieged, || Titus desisted from his scheme; of 
false Messiahs, arising in the interval between the death of Jesus 
and the destruction of Jerusalem, history says nothing ; the com- 
motions among nations, and the natural phenomena, in that period, 
are far from being so important as they are here represented ; but 
above all, in these prophecies, especially as they are given in Mat- 
thew and Alark, it is not the destruction of Jerusalem which is pre- 
dicted, but solely that of the temple: plain divergencies of the proph- 
ecy from the result, which would not exist, if either a supernatural 
glance into the future, or a vaticinium post eventumwere concerned. 

According to these theologians, we are on the wrong track in 
seeking tlie counterpart of these prophecies forwards, in the result ; 
since it was backwards, on types presented in the past, that the au- 
thors looked. A mass of such types was furnished by the Jewish 
conception of the circumstances which would precede the advent of 
the Messiah. False prophets and Messiahs, war, famine and pesti- 
lence, earthquakes and commotions in the heavens, prevalent cor- 
ruption of manners, persecution of the faithful servants of Jehovah, 
were held to be the immediate harbingers of the messianic kingdom. 
Moreover, in the prophets there are descriptions of the tribulation 

* Kaiser, bibl. TheoL 1, S. 247 ; Credner, Einl. in das N. T. 1, S. 206 f. f De 
Wette, Einl. in das N. T. { 97, 101. Exeg. Handb. 1, 1, & 204, 1, 2, S. 103. % Paulas, 
FriUsche, De Wette, in loc § B. j. V. xii. 1 : To encompass (he whole city round with 
his army^ was not very easy^ by reason of its m^nitude and the difficulty of t\e situation f 
and on other accounts dangenms, | B. J. V. xL 1 fll, xiL 1. 
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which would presage and accompany the day of the coming of Je- 
hovah, (IsaL xiii. 9 fL ; Joel L 15; iL 1 ff. 10 ff.; iiL 3 £ ; iv. 15 £; 
Zeph. L 14 ff. ; Hagg. iL 7 ; ZecL xiv. 1 ff. ; MaL iiL 1 ff.), or 
which would precede the messianic kingdom of the saints (Dan. 
vii. — xii.), as also expressions in later Jewish writing* so analogous 
with our evangelical prediction, as to put it beyond question, that 
the description which it gives of the time of the ilcssiah's advent, 
is drawn from a circle of ideas which had long been current among 
the Jews. 

Another question is, whether the principal feature in the picture 
before us, the destruction of the temple and the devastation of Je- 
rusalem, as introductory to the coming of the Messiah, may also be 
shown to have made part of the popular conception in the time of 
Jesus. In Jewish writings we find the notion, that the birth of the 
Messiah would coincide with the destruction of tlie sanctuary rf but 
this idea was obviously first formed after the fall of the temple, in 
order that a fountain of consolation might spring out of the lowest 
depth of misery. Joscphus finds in Daniel, together with what 
relates to Antiochus, a prophecy of the annihilation of the Jewish 
state by the Romans :{ but as tliis is not the primary object in any 
of the visions in Daniel, Josephus might first make this interpreta- 
tion after the issue, in which case it would prove nothing as to the 
time of Jesus. Nevertheless, it is conceivable, that already in the 
time of Jesus, the Jews might attribute to the prophecies of Daniel 
a reference to events yet future, although these prophecies in fact 
related to a far earlier period ; and they might do so on the same 
grounds as those on which the Cliristians of the present age still 
look forward to the full realization of Alatt. xxiv. and xxv. As 
immediately after the fall of the kingdom made of iron mixed witli 
clay, and of the horn that sj)eaks blasphemies and makes war against 
the saints, the coming of the Son of man in the clouds, and the 
commencement of the everlasting kingdom of the saints, is prophe- 
sied, while this result had not by any means succeeded the defeat 
of Antiochus : there was an inducement still to look to the fixture, 
not only for the heavenly kingdom, but also, since they were made 
immediately to precede it, for the calamities caused by the kingdom 

* Vid. SchOttgcn, 2, S. 509 ff. ; Bertholdt, § 13 ; Schmidt, BibUothek 1, S. 24 ff. 

t Vid. Schottgcn, 2, a 625 f. 

X Anttq. X. xt 7. After having interpreted the little horn of Antiochus, he briefly 
adds : In the very same manner Uaniel also tcrole concerning the poremment of the Rom^in*^ 
and that our country should he made desolate by them. lie doubtless 8upi>osed that the fourth, 
iron monarchy, Dan. ii. 40, represented the Romans, since besides attributing to it a do- 
minion over all the earth, he explains its destruction by the stone as something still future. 
Ant. X X. 4 : Daniel €Ud also declare the meaning of the stone to the king ; but I do not think 
proper to relate it, since I have only undertaken to describe things past or things present, but not 
things that are future. Now Dan., ii 44, interprets the stone to mean the heavenly kingdom, 
which would destroy the iron one, but would itself endure for ever,*^a messianic partico- 
lar, on which Josephus does not choose to dilate. But that, correctly interpreted, the iron 
legs of the image signify the Macedonian empire, and the feet of iron mixed with day, 
the Syrian empire which sprang out of the Macedonian, see De Wette, EinL in das N. T. 

i 2^^- 
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of iron and clay ; among which calamities, by analogy with what 
was predicted of the horn, the desecration of the temple was con- 
spicuous. But wliile the prophecy in Daniel includes only the de- 
secration of the temple and interruption of the worship, together 
with (the partial*) destruction of the city : in the discourse oefore 
us complete destruction is predicted to the temple — and likewise to 
the city, not merely in Luke, where the expressions are very marked, 
but undoubtedly in the two other evangelists also, as appears to be 
indicated by the exhortation to hasty flight from the city ; — ^which 
prediction of total destruction, as it is not contained in the type, can 
apparently have been gathered only from the result. But in the 
first place, the description in Daniel with the expressions cw ^"^ 
rr^rvc^n (ix. 26 f. : xii. 11.), which the LXX. translates by iprjfiuxng, 
desolation, and dicuttOeipcj, I destroy, may easily be also understood of 
a total destruction ; and secondly, if once, in connexion with the sins 
of the nation, the temple and city had been destroyed and the people 
carried away captive, every enthusiastic Israelite, to whom the reug- 
ious and moral condition of his fellow-countrymen appeared corrupt 
and irremediable, might thenceforth expect and predict a repetition 
of that former judgment. According to this, even those particulars 
in whicb, as we have seen in the foregoing section, Luke surpasses 
his fellow-narrators in definiteness, are not of a kind to oblige us to 
suppose, either a supernatural foreknowledge, or a vaticinium post 
even turn: on the contrary, all may be explained by a close consid- 
eration of what is narrated concerning the first destruction of Jeru- 
salem in 2 Kings xxv. ; 2 Chron. xxxvL ; and Jer. xxxix. 62. 

There is only one point which Jesus, as the author of this dis- 
course, could not have gathered from any tj^pes, but must have 
drawn entirely from himself: namely, the declaration that the ca- 
tastrophe which he described would arrive withii^ the present gener- 
ation. This prediction we must hesitate to derive from a super- 
natural knowledge, for the reason, already noticed, that it is only 
half fulfilled : while the other side of the fact, the striking fulfilment 
of at least the one half of the prophecy, might incline us to distrust 
the supposition of a merely natural calculation, and to regard this 
determination of time as a feature introduced into the discourse of 
Jesus after the issue. Meanwhile, it is clear from the passages cited 
at the conclusion of the last section, that the apostles themselves 
expected the return of Christ to take place within their lifetime ; and 
it is not improbable that Jesus also believed that this event, together 
with the ruin of the city and temple, which according to Daniel was 
to precede it, was very near at hand. The more general part of the 
expectation, namely, the appearing at some future time in the clouds 
of heaven, to awake the dead, to sit in judgment, and to found an 
everlasting kingdom, would necessarily, from a consideration of Da- 
niel, where such a coming is ascribed to the Son of Man, be con- 
templated by Jesus as a part of his own destiny, so soon as he held 

* Vid. Jotepb. Antiq. xii. r. 
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himself to be the Messiah ; while, with reeard to the time, it was 
natural that he should not conceive a very long interval as destined 
to elapse between his first messianic coming in humiliation, and his 
second, in glory. 

One objection to the genuineness of the synoptical discourses on 
the second advent, is yet in reserve ; it has, however, less weight in 
our point of view tlian in that of the prevalent criticism of the gos- 
pels. This objection is derived from the absence of any detailed 
description of the second advent of Jesus in the gospel of John.* It 
is true that the fundamental elements of the doctrine of Christ's re- 
turn are plainly discoverable in the fourth gospel also.t Jesus there- 
in ascribes to himself the offices of the luture judgment, and the 
awaking of the dead (John v. 21 — 30.) ; which last is not indeed 
numbered among the concomitants of the advent of Christ in the 
synoptical gospels, but not seldom appears in that connexion else- 
where in the New Testament (e. g. 1 Cor. xv. 23; 1 Thess. iv. 16.). 
When Jesus, in the fourth gospel, sometimes denies that he is come 
into the world for judgment (iii. 17 ; viiL 15; xii. 47.), this refers 
only to his first presence on earth, and is limited by opposite dec- 
larations, in which he asserts tliat he is come into the world for 
judgment (ix. 39. comp. viii 16.), to the sense that the object of 
his mission is not to condemn but to save, and that his judgment 
is not indi\ddua] or partial ; that it consists, not in an authoritative 
sentence proceeding subjectively from himself but in an objective 
act proceeding from the intrinsic tendency of things, a doctrine 
which is significantly expressed in the declaration, that him who 
hears his word without believing he judges not, but the word^ which 
he has spoken^ s/iall judge him in the Last day (6 ^^oyog, hv ekdkijaa, 
Kpivei avrbv kv t^ koxdrq WW* xii. 48.). Fui'ther, when the Jesus 
of John's gospel says of the believer : ov Kplvercu, he is not judged^ 
elg Kpimv ovK ipxercu, he shall not coine i7ito judginent (iii. 18 ; v. 
24.), this is to be understood of a judgment with a condemnatory 
issue ; when on the contrary, it is said of the unbeliever : ^d^ Ktupir 
raif he is judged already (iii. 18.), this only means that the assign- 
ing of the merited lot to each is not reserved until the future judg- 
ment at the end of all things, since each one in his inward disposition 
bears within himself the fate which is his due. This does not exclude 
a future solemn act of judgment, wherein that which has at present 
only a latent existence will be made matter of awful revelation ; for 
in the very passage last quoted we find the consignment to condem- 
nation, and elsewhere the awarding of future blessedness (v. 28 f. ; 
vi. 39 f. ; 64.), associated with the last day and the resurrection. In 
like manner, Jesus says in Luke also, in the same connexion in 
which he describes his return as a still future, external catastrophe, 
xviL 20 f. : The kingdom of God cometh not with observation; 

* Vid. Hase, L. J. § 130. f The passages bearing on this subject are collected and 
explained in Schott, Commentarius ^c, p. 804 If. Comp. Lficke, in loc and Weisel, ur- 
chfiktl Unsterblichkeitslehre, in the Theol. Studien, 1836, S. 02G ff. 
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neither shall they say^ lo here! oTj lo there! for behold the king- 
dom of God is within you, A certain interpretation of the words 
uttered by the Jesus of John's gospel, supposes him even to inti- 
mate that his return was not far distant. The expressions ah-eady 
mentioned in the farewell discourses, in which Jesus promises his 
disciples not to leave them comfortless, but, after having gone to the 
Father, shortly (xvi. 16.) to come again to them (xiv. 3, 18.), are 
not seldom understood of the return of Christ at the last day;* but 
when we hear Jesus say of this same return, tliat he will therein 
reveid himself only to his disciples, and not to the world (xiv. 19. 
comp. 22.), it is impossible to think of it as the return to judgment, 
in which Jesus conceived tliat he should reveal himself to good and 
bad without distinction. There is a particularly enigmatical allusion 
to the coming of Christ in the appendix to the fourth gospel, chap. 
xxi. On the question of Peter as to what will become of the apostle 
John, Jesus here replies. If I will that lie tarry till I corne^ w/iat 
is that to theef (v. 22) whence, as it is added, the Christians infer- 
red that John would not die, since- they supposed the coming {^X^^ 
Oaij here spoken of, to be the final return of Christ, in which those 
who witnessed it were to be changed, without tasting death (1 Cor. 
XV. 61 £). But, adds the author correctively, Jesus did not say, 
the disciple would not die, but only, if he willed that he should tarry 
till he came, what was that to Peter ? Hereby the evangelist may 
have intended to rectify the inference in two ways. Either it ap- 
peared to him erroneous to identify the remaining until Jesus came, 
with not dying, i. e. to take the coming of which Jesus here spoke 
for the last, which would put an end to death ; and in that case he 
must have understood by it an in^nsible coming of Christ, possiUy 
in the destruction of Jerusalem :t or, he held it erroneous that what 
Jesus had only said hypothctically — even if he willed the given case, 
that was no concern of Peter's — should be understood categorically, 
as if such had really been the will of Jesus ; in which case the ^px^ 
ficu would retain its customary senscj 

If, according to this, all the main features of the doctrine of the 
second advent are put into the mouth of Jesus in the fourth gospel 
also, still we nowhere find anything of the detailed, grapliic descrip- 
tion of the external event, which we read in the synoptical gospels. 
This relation between the two representations, creates no slight dif- 
ficulty on the ordinary view of the origin of the gospels, and espec- 
ially that of the fourth. If Jesus really spoke of his return so ftdly 
and solemnly as the synoptists represent him to have done, and 
treated of the right knowledge and observation of the signs as some- 
thing of the highest im|)ortance ; it is inconceivable that the author 
of the fourth gospel could pass over all this, if he were an immediate 
disciple of Jesus. The usual mode of accounting for such an omis- 
sion, by the supposition that he believed this part of the teaching 

* Vid. Tholuckf in loc. f Comp. Tholuck, at sup. X I'bas LQckc, and also Tho- 
luck, in loc ; Schott, p. 409. 
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of Jesus to be sufficiently known from the synoptical gospels, or 
from oral tradition, is the more inadequate here in proportion as all 
wliich bears a prophetic character, especially when relating to events 
at once so much longed for and dreaded, is exposed to misinterpre- 
tation ; as we may see from the rectification just noticed, which the 
author of John xxi. found it necessary to apply to the opinion of 
his contemporaries concerning the promise given by Jesus to John. 
Thus, in tlie present case, an explanatory word would have beeu 
highly seasonable and useful, especially as the representation of the 
firat gospel, which made the end of all things follow immediately on 
the destruction of Jerusalem, must be the more an occasion of doubt 
and offence the nearer the latter event came, and in a still greater 
degree when it was past And who was more capable of affording 
such enlightenment than the favourite disciple, particularly if, ac- 
cording to ]ilark xiii. 3., he was the only evangelist who had been 
present at the discourse of Jesus on tliis subject ? Hence, here again, 
a special reason for his silence is sought in the alleged destination 
of his gospel for non-judaical, idealizing Gnostics, whose point of 
view those descriptions would not have suited, and were therefore 
omitted.* But precisely in relation to such readers, it would have 
been a culpable compliance, a confirmation in their idealizing ten- 
dency, had John, out of deference to them, suppressed the real side 
of the return of Christ. The apostle must rather have withstood 
the propensity of these people to evaporate the external, historical 
part of Christianity, by giving due prominence to it ; as, in his epis- 
tle, in opposition to their Docetism, he lays stress on the corporeality 
of Jesus : so, in opposition to their idealism, he must have been es- 
pecially assiduous to exhibit in the return of Christ the external 
facts by which it would be signaUzed. Instead of this, he himself 
speaks nearly like a Gnostic, and constantly aims, in relation to the 
return of Clirist, to resolve the external and the future into the in- 
ternal and the present. Hence there is not so much exaggeration, 
as Olshausen supposes, in the opinion of Fleck, that the represen- 
tation of the doctrine of Jesus concerning his return in the synopti- 
cal gospels, and that given in the fourth, exclude each other ;t for 
if the author of the fourth gospel be an apostle, the discourses on 
the second advent which the three fifst evangelists attribute to Je- 
sus, cannot have been so delivered by him, and vice versa. We, 
however, as we have said, cannot avail ourselves of this argument, 
having long renounced the pre-supposition that the fourth gospel had 
an apostolic origin. But, on our point of view, we can fully explain 
the relation which the representation of the fourth gospel bears to 
that of the synoptists. In Palestine, where the tradition recorded 
by the three first gospels was formed, the doctrine of a solemn ad- 
vent of the Slessiah which was there prevalent, and which Jesus 
embraced, was received in its whole brcadth into the Christian be- 
lief; whereas in the IleUcnistic-thcosophic circle in which the foortii 

* Olshausen, 1 , S. 870. f Fleck, de regno divino, p. 483. 
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gospel arose, this idea was divested of its material envelopment, and 
the return of Christ became the ambiguous medium between a real 
and an ideal, a present and a future event, which it appears in the 
fourth gospeL • 



CHAPTER IL 



MACHINATIONS OP THE ENEMIES OP JESUS ; TREACHERY OP 
JUDAS ; LAST SUPPER WITH HIS DISCIPLES. 



§117. DEVELOPMENT OF THE RELATION OF JESUS TO HIS ENEMIES. 

In the three first gospels the principal enemies of Jesus are the 
Pliarisees and scribes,* who saw in him the most ruinous opponent 
of their institutions; together with the chief priests and elders, 
who, as the heads of the external temple-worship and the hierarchy- 
founded upon it, could have no friendly feeling towards one who on 
every opportunity represented as the main point, the internal service 
of God with the devotion of the mind. Elsewhere we find among 
the eaemies of Jesus the Sadducees (Matt. xvi. 1 ; xxii. 23 ff. parall. 
comp. Matt. xvi. 6 ff. parall.), to whose materialism much in his 
opinions must have been repugnant ; and the Herodian party (Mark 
iii. 6; Matt. xxiL 16 parall.) who, having been unfavourable to the 
Baptist, were naturally so to his successor. The fourth gospel, 
though it sometimes mentions the chief priests and Pharisees, the 
most frequently designates the enemies of Jesus by the general ex- 
pi^ession : oi *lov6aloi, the Jews; an expression which proceeds from 
a later. Christian point of view. 

The four evangelists unanimously relate, that the more defined 
machinations of the Fharisaic-hierarcliical party against Jesus, took 
their rise from an offence committed by the latter against the preva- 
lent rules concerning the observation of the Sabbath. When Jesus 
had cured the man with the withered hand, it is said in Matthew: 
the Phariseea went outy and held a council against hirn^ how 
they might destroy him (xii. 14. comp. Mark iii. 6; Luke vi. 11.); 
and in like^ manner John observes, on the occasion of the Sabbath 
cure at the pool of Bethesda: therefore did the Jews persecute Jesus j 
and after mentioning a declaration of Jesus, proceeds thus : there^ 
fore the Jews sougTd the more to kill him (v. 16, 18.). 

* Winer, Ubl Bealw. 
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But immediately after this commencing point, the synopticd 
account of the rektion in question diverges from that of John. In 
the synoptists, the next offence is given by the neglect of washii^ 
before meals on the part of Jesus and his disciples, with the sharp 
invectives which, when called to account on the subject, he launched 
forth against the spirit of petty observance, and the hypocrisy 'and 
spirit of persecution with which it was united in the Pharisees and 
lawyers ; after all which it is said, that the latter conceived a deep 
animosity against him, and tried to sift him and entrap him by danger- 
ous questions, in order to obtain grounds of accusation against him 
(Luke xi. 38—54. comp. Matt. xv. 1 ff. ; Mark viL 1 ff.). On his 
last journey to Jerusalem, the Pharisees gave Jesus a warning against 
Herod (Luke xiii. 31) which apparently had no other object than to 
induce him to leave the country. The next important cause of 
offence to the hierarchical party, was the striking homage paid to 
Jesus by the people on his entrance into Jerusalem, and the purifi- 
cation of the temple which he immediately undertook: but they 
were still witliheld from any violent measures towards him by the 
strength of his interest with the people (ilatt. xxi. 15 f. ; Mark ix. 
18 ; Luke xix. 39, 47 f.), which \vas the sole reason why they did 
not possess themselves of his person, after the severe manner in 
wliich he had characterized them, in the parable of the husbandmen 
of the vuieyard (Matt. xxi. 45 f. parall.). After these events, it 
scarcely needed the anti-pharisaic discourse Matt. xxiiL to make the 
chief priests, the scribes and elders, i. e. the Sanhedrim, assemble 
in the palace of the high priest, shortly before the passover, for a 
consultation, that they might take Jesus by subtlety and kill him 
(Matt. xxvi. 3 ff. parall.). 

In the fourth gospel, also, the great number of the adherents 
of Jesus among the people is sometimes, it is true, described as the 
reason why his enemies desired to seize him (vii. 32, 44, comp. iv. 
1 ff.), and his solemn entrance into Jerusalem embitters them here 
also (xii. 19.) ; sometimes their murderous designs are mentioned 
without any motive being stated (vii. 1, 19, 25, viii. 40.): but the 
main cause of offence in this gospel, Ues in the declarations of Jesus 
concerning his exalted dignity. Even on the occasion of the cure 
of the lame man on the Sabbath, what chiefly irritated the Jews 
was that Jesus justified it by appealing to the uninterrupted agency 
of God as his Father, which in their opinion was a blasphemous 
viaking of himself equal with Godj loov kavrhv noielv rw 6e<^ (v. 
18) ; when he spoke of his divine mission, they sought to lay hold 
on him (vii. 30. comp. viii. 20) ; on his asserting that he was before 
Abraham, they took up stones to cast at him (\dii. 59) ; they did 
the same when he declared that he and the Father were one (x. 31), 
and when he asserted that the Father was in him and he in the 
Father, they again attempted to seize him (x. 39.). But that which, 
according to the fourth gospel, turns the scale, ana causes the hostile 
party to take a formal resolution against Jesus, is the resuscitation 
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of Lazarus. When this act was reported to the Pharisees, they 
and the chief priests oonvened a council of the Sanliedrim, in which 
the subject of deliberation was, that if Jesus continued to perform 
so many signs^ aTj^ieia, all woidd at length adhere to him, and then 
the Roman power would be exerted to the destruction of the Jewish 
nation ; whereupon the high priest Caiaphas pronounced the mo- 
mentous decision, that it was better for one man to die for the people 
than for the whole nation to perish. His death was now determined 
upon, and it was enjoined on every one to point out his abode, that 
he might be arrested (xi. 46 flf.). 

With regard to this difference modem criticism observes, that 
we should not at all comprehend the tragical turn of the fate of Je- 
sus from the synoptical accounts, and that John alone opens to us 
a glance into the manner in which, step by step, the breach between 
the hierarchical party and Jesus was widened ; in shorty that in this 
point also the representation of the fourth gospel shows itself a prag- 
matical one, which that of the other gospels is not.* But what it is 
in which the gospel of John exhibits superiority in gradation and 
progress, it is difficult to see, since the very first definite statement 
concerning the incipient enmity (v. 18.) contains the extreme of the 
offence (loov iavrbv ttoiCjv tgj OeC)^ inaMng himself equal with God) 
and the extreme of the enmity (fef?}Tow airrhv dnoreivcu^ they smight 
to kill him) ; so that all which is narrated further concerning the 
hostility of the Jews is mere repetition, and the only fact which pre- 
sents itself as a step towards more decided measures is the resolution 
of the Sanhedrim, chap. xi. This species of gradation, however, is 
not wanting in the synoptical account also : here we have the tran- 
sition from the indefinite laying wait for J^us, and the communing 
what might be done to him^ (Luke xi. 54 ; vi. 11.), or as it is more 
precisely given in Matthew (xii. 14.), and in Mark (iii. 6.), the tak- 
ing counsel how they might destroy him^ to the definite resolve as 
to the manner ((JoAw) and the time (^^ tv t^ topr^ Matt. xxvi. 4 f. 
paialL). — But it is especially made a reproach to the three first 
evangelists, that in* passing over the resuiTcction of Lazarus, they 
have omitted that incident which gave the final impulse to the fate 
of Jesus.t If we, on tjie contrary, in virtue of the above result of 
our criticism of this miraculous narrative, must rather praise the sy- 
noptists, that they do not represent as the turning point in the fate 
of Jesus, an incident which never really happened : so the fourth 
evangelist, by the manner in which he relates the murderous resolve 
to which it was the immediate inducement, by no means manifests 
himself as one whose authority can be held by us a sufficient war- 
rant for the truth of his narrative. The circumstance that he as- 
cribes to the high priest the gift of prophecy (without doubt in ac- 
cordance with a superstitious idea of his agej), and regards his 

♦ Schneckenburger, iiber den Urepning, S. 9 f. LOcke, 1, S. 133, 159, 2, S. 402. 
t Comp. besides the critics above cited, Hug. EinL in das N. T. 2, S. 215. % ^ot the 
most correct views oo this point see Lacke, 2, S. 407 if. 
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speech as a prediction of the death of Jesus, would certainlj not by 
itself prove that lie could not have been an ap<)stle and eye-witness.* 
But it has with justice been lield a difficulty, that our evangelist 
designates Caiaphas as the high priest of that yeaVy dpx^p^ tw 
IviavTov liceivov^ (xi. 49.), and thus appears to suppose that this 
dignity, like many Roman magistracies, was an annual one ; where- 
as it was originally held for life, and even in that period of Roman 
ascendancy, was not a regular annual office, but was transferred as 
often as it pleased the arbitrariness of the Romans. To conclude 
on the authority of the fourth gospel, in opposition to the general 
custom, and notwithstanding the silence of Josephus, that Annas 
and Caiaphas, by a private agreement, held the office for a year by 
tums,t is an expedient to which those may resort whom it pleases; 
to take h'lavTov indefinitely for XP^^jt ^j from the twofold repeti- 
tion of the samcexpression v. 51 and xviii. 13, inadmissible; that 
at that period the high priesthood was frequently transferred from 
one to another, and some high priests were not allowed to remain 
in their office longer than a year,§ did not justify our author in de- 
signating Caiaphas as the high priest of a particular year, when in 
fact he tilled that post for a series of years, and certainly throughout 
the duration of the public agency of Jesus ; lastly, that Jolin in- 
tended to say that Caiaphas was high priest in the year in which Je- 
sus died, without thereby excluding earlier and later years, in which 
he also held the office, | is an equally untenable position. For if the 
time in which an incident occurs is described as a certain year, this 
mode of expression must imply, that either the incident the date of 
which is to be determined, or the fact by which that date is to be 
determined, is connected with the term of a year. Thus either the 
author of the fourth gospel must have been of the opinion, that from 
the death of Jesus, to which this decision of Caiaphas was the initia- 
tive step, a plenitude of spiritual gifts, including the gift of prophecy 
to the high priest of that period, was dispensed throughout that 
particular year, If and no longer ; or, if this be a far-fetched expla- 
nation, he must have imagined that Caiaphas was high priest for the 
term of that year only. Lucke concludes that as, according to Jo- 
sephus, the high priest of that period held his office for ten years 
successively, therefore John cannot have meant, by the expression 
dpxiepeifg rov iviavrov iKeivov, that the office of high priest was an 
annual one ; whereas the author of the Probabilia, on the ground 
that the evidence of this meaning in the words of the gospel, is far 
more certain than that John is its author, reverses this proposition, 
and concludes, that as the fourth gospel here presents an idea con- 
cerning the duration of the office of high priest which could not be 
entertained in Palestine, therefore its author cannot have been a na- 
tive of Palestine.** 

» As the author of the Probabilia thinks, 8. 04. ' f Hug, nt sup. 8. 221. X Kuin61, 
in loc ' § Paulus, Comm. 4, a 679 f. y Locke, in loc ^ Lightfoot, in loc 
♦* Probabil. ut sup. 
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Of the further stateniei^ts also, as to the points in wliich Jesus 
gave offence to the hierarchy of his nation, those which the synop- 
tists have alone, or in common with John, are credible ; those which 
are peculiar to the latter, not so. Among those which are common 
to both sides, the solemn entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem, and the 
strong attachment of the people to him, were equally natural causes 
of offence with his discourses and actions in opposition to the sab- 
batical institutions, in whatever the latter may have consisted ; on 
the contrary, the manner in which, according to the fourth gospel, 
the Jews take offence at the declarations of Jesus concerning liim- 
self as the Son of God, is, according to our earher analysis,* as in- 
conceivable, as it is consistent with the common order of things that 
the polemical tone towards the Pharisees which the first evangelists 
all lend to Jesus, should irritate the party attacked. Thus no new 
or more profound insight into the causes and motives of the reaction 
against Jesus, is to be obtained from the fourth gospel : but the in- 
formation which the synoptists have preserved to us fully suffices to 
make that fact intelligible. 



§ 118. JESUS AND HIS BETRAYER. 

Although it had been resolved in the council of the chief priests 
and elders, that the feast time should be allowed to pass over before 
any measures were taken against Jesus, because any act of violence 
against him in these days might easily excite an insurrectipn, on 
the part of his numerous adherents among the visitants to the feast 
(Matt. xxvi. 5 ; Mark xiv. 2.) : yet this consideration was super- 
seded by the facility with which one of his disciples offered to de- 
liver him into their hands. Judas, ^mamed 'loKapicjTTjg^ doubtless 
on account of his origin from the Jewish city of Kcriothf (Josh. xv. 
25.), went, according to the synoptists, a few days before the pass- 
over, to the heads of the priesthood, and volunteered to deliver Jesus 
quietly into their hands, lor which service they promised him money, 
according to ilatthew, thirty pieces of silver {dpyOpia^ Slatt. xxvi. 
14 ff. paralL). Of such an antecedent transaction between Judas 
and the enemies of Jesus, the fourth gospel not only says nothing, 
but appears moreover to represent the matter as if Judas had not 
formed tlie determination of betraying Jesus to the priesthood, until 
the last supper, and had then promptly put it into execution. The 
same entering (elaekdelv) of Satan into Judas, which Luke (xxii. 3.) 
places before his first interview with the chief priests, and before 
any preparation had been made for Jesus and his disciples to eat 

* Vid. pag. 296. f OUhausen gives as more precise information concerning the 
descent of the traitor, uhen he says (bibL Comm. 2, & 458 Anm.) : ''Perhaps the pas- 
sage, Gen. xlix. 17, Dan shall be. a terptnt^ an adder in the path^ that hittth the horae^t 
heeU 80 that his rider shall Jail bachcardy is a prophetic intimation of the treachery of Ju- 
das, whence we might conclude that be was of the tribe of Dan." 
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tbe passover together, is represented by the author of the fourth 
gospel as occurring at this meal, before Judas left the company (xiiL 
27.) : a proof, as it appears, that in the opinion of this evangelist 
Judas now first made his traitorous visit He does indeed observe, 
before the meal (xiii. 2.), that the devil had put it into the heart of 
Judas to betray Jesus, and this rov diafidkov PepXTjKdroc elg r^v Kop- 
Slav is commonly regarded as the parallel of Luke's elofjkde aaravo^ 
{Satan entered into him , being understood to imply the formation 
of the treacherous resolve, in consequence of which Judas went to 
the chief priests: but if he had previously been in treaty with them, 
the betrayal was already completed and it is then not easy to per- 
ceive what can be meant by the words ela7]XBev elg avrSv b oaravaq 
on the occasion of the last meal, since the summoning of those who 
were to seize Jesus was no new diabolical resolution, but only the 
execution of that which had already been embraced. The expres- 
sion in John v. 27 only obtains an entirely consistent sense in dis- 
tinction from V. 2, when the PdkXeiv elg ttjv Kopdiav in the latter, is 
understood of the rising of the thought, the elaeXOecv in the former, 
of the ripening of this thought into resolution, the supposition that 
Judas had pledged himself to the chief priests before the meal being 
thus excluded.* In this manner, however, the statement of the sy- 
noptists that Judas, some time before the perpetration of his treach- 
erous act, made a bargain with the enemies of Jesus, stands in con- 
tradiction witli tliat ot John, that he only put himself in league with 
them immediately before the deed ; and here Lticke decides in fa- 
vour of John, maintaining it to be after his departure from the last 
supper (xiii. 30.), that Judas made that application to the chief 
priests which the synoptists (Matt. xxvi. 14 f. parall.) place before 
the meal.t But this decision of Lticke's is founded solely on defer- 
ence to the presupposed authority of John ; for even if^ as he re- 
marks, Judas could very well obtain an inten-iew with the priests 
when night had commenced: still, regarding the matter apart from 
any presuppositions, the probability is beyond comparison stronger 
on the side of the synoptists, who allow some time for the affair, 
than on that of Jolm, according to whom it is altogether sudden, and 
Judas, truly as if he were possessed, rushes out when it is already 
night to treat with the priests, and immediately hurry to the deed. 

Concerning the motives which induced Judas to league liimself 
with the enemies of Jesus, we learn from the three first gospels no 
more than that he received money from the chief priests. This 
would indicate that he was actuated by covetousness, especially ac- 
cording to the narrative in Matthew, where Judas, before he prom- 
ises to betray Jesus, puts the question. What will ye ffive me f 
Clearer light is thrown on this subject by the statement of the fourth 

* That, according to the account in John. Judas first went to the chief priests from 
the meal, is acknowledged by Lightfoot also (hora;, p« 4G5i), but he on this account re- 
gards the meal described hy John as earlier than tlie synoptical one. f Comm. z. Joh. 
2, S. 484. 
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gospel (xii. 4 flf.), that on the occasion of the meal in Bethany, Ju- 
aas was indignant at the anointing, as an unnecessary expenditure, 
that he carried the purse, and acted the tliief in that office; whence 
it might be supposed that the avarice of Judas, no longer satisfied 
by his peculations on the funds of the society, hoped to reap a more 
considerable harvest by betraying Jesus to the rich and powerful 
sacerdotal party. We must hold ourselves under obligation to the 
author of the fourth gospel, that by the preservation of these parti- 
culars, which are wanting in the other evangelists, he has made the 
act of Judas somewhat more comprehensible,— so soon as his state- 
ments are shown to have an historical foundation. We have shown 
above, however, how improbable it is that, had that censure really 
proceeded from Judas, the legend should have lost this trait :* how 
probable, on the other hand, a legendary origin of it, it is easy to 
discern. The meal at Bethany stood in the evangelical tradition 
near to the end of the life of Jesus, an end brought about by the 
treachery of Judas ; — ^how easily might the thought arise in some 
one, that the narrow-minded censure of a noble prodigalrty could 
only come from the covetous Judas ? That the censure at the same 
time turned upon the propriety of selling the ointment for the benefit 
of the poor, could in the mouth of Judas be only a pretext, behind 
which he concealed his selfishness : but advantage to himself from 
the sale of the ointment could not be expected by him, unless he 
allowed himself to purloin some of the money saved; and this again 
he could not do, unless he were the purse-bearer. If it thus appear 
possible for the statement that Judas was a tkief and had the oag^ 
to have had an unhistorical origin : we liave next to inquire whether 
there are any reasons for supposing that such was actually the case. 
Here we must take into consideration another point on which 
the synoptists and John differ, namely, the foreknowledge of Jesus 
that Judas would betray him. In the synoptical gospels, Jesus first 
manifests this knowledge at the last supper, consequently at a time 
in which the deed of Judas had virtually been perpetrated ; and ap- 
parently but a short time before, Jesus had so little presentiment 
that one of the twelve would be lost to him, that he promised them 
all, without exception, the honour of sitting on twelve thrones of 
judgment in the palingcnesia (Matt. xix. 28.). According to John, 
on the contrary, JeiSUs declares shortly before the time of the last 
passovcr but one, consequently a year before the result, that one of 
the twelve is a devils ^idfiokog^ meaning, according to the observation 
of the evangelist, Judas, as his future betrayer (vi. 70.) ; for, as it 
had been observed shortly before (v. 64), Jesus' knew from the he- 
ginning^ — who should betray him. According to this, Jesus knew 
from the commencement of his acquaintance with Judas, that this 
disciple would prove a. traitor ; and not merely did he foresee this 
external issue, but also, since he knew what was in man (John ii. 
25.), he must have penetrated the motives of Judas, namely, covet- 

« Vid. pag. 489 § 89. 
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ousness and love of money. And if so, would he have made him 
purse-bearer, i. e. placed him in a position in which his propensity 
to seek gain by any means, even though dishonest, must have had 
the most abundant nourishment? Would he have made him a thief 
by giving him opportunity, and thus, as if designedly, have brought 
up m him a betrayer for himself? Considered simply in an eco- 
nomical point of view, who entrusts a purse to one of whom he 
knows that he robs it ? Then, in relation to the idea of Jesus as a 
moral teacher, who places the weak in a situation which so con- 
stantly appeals to his weak point, as to render it certain that he will 
sooner or later give way to the temptation ? No truly : Jesus as- 
suredly did not so play with the souls immediately entrusted to him, 
did not exhibit to them so completdy the opposite of what he taught 
them to pray for, lead its not into te?nptation (ilatt. vi. 13.), as to 
have made Judas, of whom he foreknew that he would become his 
betrayer out of covetousness, the purse-bearer of his society ; or, if 
he gave him this office, he c«innot have had such a foreknowledge. 

In orfler to arrive at a decision in this alternative, we must con- 
sider that foreknowledge separately, and inquire whether, apart 
from the treasurership of Judas, it be probable or not ? We sliall 
not enter on the question of the psycliological possibility, because 
there is always freedom of appeal to the divine nature of Jesus ; 
but with regard to the moral possibility it is to be asked, whether 
presupposing that foreknowledge, it be justifiable in Jesus to liave 
chosen Judas among the twelve, and to have retained him within 
this circle ? As it was only by this vocation that his treachery as 
such could be rendered possible ; so Jesus appears, if he foresaw 
this treachery, to have designedly drawn him into the sin. It is 
urged that intercourse with Jesus afforded Judas the possibility of 
escaping that abyss :* but Jesus is supposed to have foreseen that 
this possibility would not be realized. It is fui-ther said that even 
in other circles the evil implanted in Judas would not the less have 
developed itself in a different form : a proposition which has a strong 
tinge of fatalism. Again, when it is said to be of no avail to a man 
that the evil, the germ of which lies within him, should not be de- 
veloi:)ed, this appears to lead to consequences which are repudiated 
by the apostle Paul, Rom. iii. 8 ; vi. 1 f. And regarding the sub- 
ject in relation to feeling merely, — how could Jesus endure to have 
a man, of whom he knew that he would be his betrayer, and that 
all instruction would be fruitless to him, as his constant attendant 
throughout the whole period of his public life ? Must not the pres- 
ence of such a person have every hour interfered with his confi- 
dential intercourse with the rest of the twelve ? Assui'edly they must 
have been weighty motives, for the sake of which Jesus imposed on 
himself anything so repugnant and difficult. Such motives or ob- 
jects must either have had relation to Judas, and thus have con- 
sisted in the design to make him better — ^which however was pre- 

* See these and the following reasons in Olshausen, 2, S. 458 ff. 
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eluded by the decided foreknowledge of his crime ; or they most 
have had relation to Jesus himself and his work, i. e. Jesus had 
the conviction that if the work of redemption by means of his death 
were to be effected, there must be one to betray him.* But for the 
purpose of redemption, according to the Cliristian theory, the death 
of Jesus was the only indispensable means : whether this should be 
brought about by a betrayal, or in any other way, was of no mo- 
ment, and tliat the enemies of Jesus must, eariier or later, have 
succeeded in getting him into their power without the aid of Judas, 
is undeniable. That the betrayer was indispensable in order to bring 
about the death of Jesus exactly at the passover, which was a type 
of himself t — with such trivialities it will scarcely be attempted to 
put us off in these days. 

If then we are unable to discover any adequate motive which 
could induce Jesus, advertently to receive and retain in his society 
his betrayer in the person of Judas : it appears decided that he can- 
not beforehand have known him to be such. Scldeiermacher, in 
order that he may not infringe on the authority of John by deny- 
ing this foreknowledge, prefers doubting that Jesus chose the twelve 
purely by his own act, and supposes that this circle was rather 
formed by the voluntary adherence of the disciples ; since it would 
be more easy to justify the conduct of Jesus, if he merely refrained 
from rejecting Judas when he spontaneously offered himself, than if 
he drew him to himself by free choice. J But hereby the authority 
of John is still endangered, for it is he who makes Jesus say to the 
twelve : Ye have not cho&en me^ but I tiave chosen you (xv. 16. 
comp. vi. 76.) ; moreover, even dismissing the idea of a decided act 
of election, still for any one to remain constantly with Jesus there 
needed his permission and sanction, and even these he could not, 
acting humanly, give to a man of whom he knew that, by means of 
this relation to himself he would be enabled to mature the blackest 
crime. It is said, however, that Jesus put himself entirely into the 
divine point of view, and admitted Judas into his society for the 
sake of the possibility of reformation which he yet foreknew would 
never be realized ; but tliis would be a divine inhumanity, — ^not the 
conduct of the Godman. If, according to this, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to maintain as historical the statement of the fourth gospel, 
that Jesus from the beginning knew Judas to be his betrayer: so 
it is equally easy to discern what even without historical foundation 
might lead to such a representation. 

It would be natural to suppose, that the fact of Jesus being be- 
trayed by one of his own disciples, would be injurious to him in 
the eyes of his enemies, even if we did not know that Celsus, in 
the character of a Jew, reproached Jesus thcU he was betrayed by 
one of those whom- he called his disciples ^r* v^' c5v uvdfiaie ftaBtf- 
Twv 7rpov66$7]^ as a proof that he was less able to attach his followers 

* Olshausen, at sup. f Such an argument may be gathered trom what OUhauaea 
•ajt, 2, S. 887, 888. | Ueber den Lukas, S. 88. 
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to himself than every robber-chief.* Now as the injurious conse- 
quences to be drawn from the ignominious death of Jesus, appeared 
to be most completely obviated by the assertion that he had long 
foreknown his death : so, the arguments against Jesus derived from 
the treachery of Judas, might seem to be most eflfectually repelled 
by the statement, that he had penetrated into the character of the 
traitor from the first, and could have escaped what his treason pre- 
pared for him ; since this would involve the inference that he had 
exposed himself to the effects of his faithlessness by his own free 
will, and out of higher considerations.! This method included a 
second advantage, which attaches to tlie enunciator of every pre- 
diction alleged to be fulfilled, and which the fourth evangelist naively 
makes his Jesus express, when, after the exposure of the betrayer, 
he puts into his mouth the words : Ifow I tell you b^ore it caine^ 
that when it is come to pass, ye may believe that I am he (xiii. 
19.) — in fact, the best motto for every vaticinium post eventum. 
These two objects were the more completely attained, the earlier 
the period in the life of Jesus to which this foreknowledge was re- 
ferred ; whence it is to be explained why the author of the fourth 
gospel, not satisfied with the ordinary representation, that Jesus 
predicted his betrayal by Judas at tlie last supper, placed his knowl- 
edge on this subject in the commencement of the connexion between 
him and Judas. { 

This early knowledge on the part of Jesus concerning the trea- 
chery of Judas being dismissed as unhistorical, there would be room 
for the statement that Judas carried the purse of the society ; since 
this particular only appeared incompatible with the above foreknowl- 
edge, while, if Jesus was in general mistaken in Judas, he might, 
under this error, have entrusted the funds to him. But by the proof 
that the representation of John, in relation to the knowledge of Je- 
sus concerning his betrayer, is a fictitious one, its credibility in this 
matter is so shaken, that no confidence can be placed in the other 
statement K the author of the fourth gospel has embellished the 
relation between Jesus and Judas on the side connected with Jesus, 
he can scarcely have left the side of Judas unadorned ; if he has 
introduced the fact, that Jesus was betrayed, by making Jesus fore- 
see this part of his destiny, his otiier statement, that Judas had be- 
forehand exhibited his avarice by a dishonest use of the common 
purse, may easily be only an introduction to the fact, that Jesus 
was betrayed by Judas. 

* Orig. c. Cels. ii. 11 f. f Comp. Probabil. p. 139. X Still farther back we find, 
not the knowledge of Jesus concerning his betrayer, but an important meeting between 
them, in the apocryphal Evangelium infarUia arabicum^ c xxxv. ap. Fabricius 1, p. 197 
f., ap. Thilo, 1 , p. 108 f. Here a demoniacal boy, who in his attacks bit violently at every- 
thing around him, is brought to the child Jesus, attempts to bite him, and because he can- 
not reach him with his teeth, gives him a blow on the right side, whereupon the child 
Jesus weeps, while Satan comes out of tlie boy in the form of a furious dog. Hie autem 
puer^ qui Jetum percussit et ex quo Satanas sub /vrma canis exivU, /uU Judu* Ischariote$^ 
qui ilium Judaeit prodidit. 
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But even tliough we renounce the information given by John 
concei*ning the character and motives of Judas : we still retain, in 
the fore-mentioned statement of the synoptists, the most decided 
intimation that the chief motive of his deed was co vetousness. 



§ 119. DIFFERENT OPINION'S CONCERNING THE CHARACTER OF JUDAS, 

AND THE MOTIVES OF HIS TREACHERY. 

From the earliest to the latest time there have been persons, 
who have held opinions at issue with this view of the New Testa- 
ment writers concerning the motives of Judas, and with their en- 
tirely reprobatory judgment upon them (comp. Acts i. 16. ff.); and 
this divergency has arisen partly out of an exaggerated supranatu- 
ralism, and partly out of a rationalistic bias. 

An over-strained supranaturalism, proceeding from the point of 
view presented in the New Testament itself, namely, that the death 
of Jesus, decreed in the divine plan of the world for the salvation 
of mankind, might even regard Judas, by whose treachery the death 
of Jesus was brought about, as a blameless instrument in the hand 
of Providence, a co-operator in the redemption of mankind. He 
might be placed in this light by the supposition that he had knowl- 
edge of that divine decree, and that its fulfilment was the object at 
which he aimed in betraying Jesus. AVe actually find this mode 
of viewing the subject on the part of the gnostic sect of the Cainites, 
who, according to the ancient writers on lieresies, held that Judas 
liad liberated himself from the narrow Jewish opinions of the other 
disciples and attained to the gnosis, and accorduigly betrayed Jesus 
because he knew that by his death the kingdom of the inferior 
spirits who ruled the world would be overthrown.* Others in the 
early church admitted that Judas betrayed Jesus out of covetous- 
ness ; maintaining, however, that he did not anticipate the death of 
Jesus as a consequence of his betrayal, but supposed that he would, 
as he had often previously done, escape from his enemies by an 
e;certion of his supernatural power :t an opinion which forms the 
transition to the modem methode of justifying the traitor. 

As the above mentioned supranaturalistic exaltation of Judas 
by the Cainites immediately proceeded from their antagonistic po- 
sition with respect to Judaism, in virtue of which they had made it 
a principle to honour all who were blamed by the Jewish authors 

* Iren. adv. haer. I. 85 : Judam prod'Uortm — solum prae ceterig cognoscentem veritatem 
p*r/ecu$e proditionia my$terium^ per quern et terrena et coeU$lui omnia dissolnia dicunt. 
Epipban, xxxviii. 3 : Some Cainites say^ that Judtis betrayed Jesus because he regarded 
him as a teiched man^ mvijpdv^ who meant to destroy the good law : oAAoc ik ruv abruv^ ol^Xh 
faaiVf wQm ayadinf avrbv bvra irapeduKt Kord ttv hnvpaviov yvuoiv. l^voffav yap, ftfatv^ 
ol apxovTify in, ^dv 6 Xpurrd^ irapaiAod^ aravpifi, Ktvovrat airuv if atrSev^c i*fvafuc ica? 
TovTo, ftfOLj yvov^ 6 'loMaCi iomvae koI irovra tKivffoev, Ctare napaSovvai oMv, iq^a&bv 
fpytw iroufoac fffuv ilg acmfpiav, Kal del iffiac hraivtiv koI ^rrodidovai alrru rdv hraivov^ tri 
6i* airrov KoreoKevita^ ifpiv if toO ffravpov ouTffpla koH diii r^f rwavn^ imodkotuf ruv 
dvw dmMcuXv^iT. f Theophylact in Matth. xxvii. 4. 
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of the Old Testament, and the judaizing authors of the New, and 
vice versa : so Rationalism, especially in its first indignation at the 
long subjection of the reason to the fetters of authority, felt a certain 
delight both in divesting of their nimbus those biblical personages 
who according to its views had been too zealously deified by ortho- 
doxy, and also in defending and elevating those who were con- 
demned or depi'eciated by the latter. Hence, in the Old Testament, 
the exaltation of Esau over Jacob, of Saul over Samuel; in the New, 
of Martha over Mary, the eulogiums on the doubting Thomas, and 
now the apology even for the traitor Judas. According to some, he 
became a criminal out of injured honour : the manner in which Jesus 
reproved him at the meal at Bethany, and, in general, the inferior 
degree of regard which he experienced in comparison with other 
disciples, converted his love for his teacher into hatred and revenge.* 
Others have preferred the conjecture preserved by Theophylact, that 
Judas may have hoped to see Jesus this time also escape from his 
enemies. Some have taken up this idea in the supranaturalistic 
sense, supposing it to be the expectation of Judas that Jesus would 
set himself at liberty by an exertion of his miraculous power;! 
others consistently with their point of view have supposed that 
Judas may probably have expected that if Jesus were taken prisoner 
the people would raise an insurrection in his favour and set him at 
liberty. J These opinions represent Judas as one who, in common 
with the other disciples, conceived the messianic kingdom as an 
earthly and political one, and hence was discontented that Jesus so 
long abstained from availing himself of the popular favour, in order 
to assume the character of the messianic ruler. Instigated either 
by attempts at bribery on the part of the Sanhedrim, or by the 
rumour of their plan to seize Jesus in secret after the feast, Judas 
sought to forestall this project, which must have been fatal to Jesus, 
and to bring about his arrest before the expiration of the feast time, 
in which he might certainly hope to see Jesus liberated by an in- 
surrection, by whicli means he would be compelled at last to throw 
himself into the arms of the people, and thus tike the decisive step 
towards tlie establishment of his dominion. AVhen he heard Jesus 
speak of the necessity of his being captured, and of his rising again 
in three days, he understood these expressions as an intimation of 
the concurrence of Jesus in his plan ; under this mistake, he partly 
failed to hear, and partly misinterpreted, his additional admonitory 
discourse ; and especially understood tlie words : W/iai l/iou doesty 
do quickli/y as an actual encouragement to the execution of his 
design. He took the thirty pieces of silver from the priests either 
to conceal his real intentions under the appearance of covetousness, 
and thus to lull every suspicion on their part ; or, Ixjcause, while he 

* Kaiser, bibl. Tlieol. 1, S. 249. Klopstock gives a similar representation in his 
Hessias. f ^' ^^* ^* S^-hniidt, exeg. Beitrilge, 1. Thl. 2ter Versuch^ S. 18 ff. ; comp. 
Schmidt's Bibliothek, 3, 1, S. 1G3 (f. X Paalus, exeg. Ilandb. 3. B. S. 45 L ff. L. J. 1. 
B. S. 143 ff. ; ilase, L. J. { 132. Comp, Theile, zur Biographic Jesu, J 33. 
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expected an exaltation to one of the first pkces in the kingdom of 
his master, he was not unwilling to combine with it even that small 
advantage. But Judas had miscalculated in two points: first, in not 
considering that after the feasting of the paschal night, the people 
would not be early on the alert for an insurrection ; secondly, in 
overlooking the probability, that the Sanhedrim would hasten to 
deliver Jesus into the hands of the Romans, from whom a popular 
insurrection would hardly suffice to deliver him. Thus Judas is 
supposed to be either an honest man misunderstood,* or a deluded 
one, who however was of no common character, but exhibited even 
in his despair the wreck of apostolic greatness;! or, he is supposed, 
by evil means, indeed to have sought the attainment of an object, 
which was nevertheless good.} Neander imagines the two opposite 
opinions concerning Jesus, the supernatural and the natural, to 
have presented themselves to the mind of Judas in the form of 
a dilemma, so that he reasoned thus : if Jesus is the Messiah, a 
delivery into the hands of his enemies will, owing to his supernatural 
power, in no way injure him, but will, on the contrary, serve to 
accelerate his glorification ; if, on the other hand, he is not the 
Messiah, he deserves destruction. According to this, the betrayal 
was merely a test, by which the doubting disciple meant to try the 
messiahship of his master. § 

Among these views, that which derives the treachery of Judas 
from wounded ambition, is the only one which can adduce a positive 
indication in its favour : namely, the repulse which the traitor drew 
on himself from Jesus at the meal in Bethany. But against such 
an appeal to this reproof we have already, on another occasion, 
applied the remark of the most recent criticism, that its mildness, 
especially as compared with the far more severe rebuke administered 
to Peter, Matt. xvi. 23, must forbid our attributing to it such an 
efiect as the rancour which it is sup|)Osed to have engendered in* 
Judas ; || while that in other instances he was less considered than 
his fellow-disciples, we liave nowhere any trace. 

All the other conjectures as to what was properly the motive of 
the deed of Judas, can only be supported by negative grounds, L e. 
grounds which make it improbable in general that his project had a 
bad aim, and in particular, that his motive was covetousness ; a 
positive proof, that he intended to further the work of Jesus, and 
especially that he was actuated by violent political views of the 
Messiah's kingdom, is not to be discovered. That Judas had in 
general no evil designs against Jesus is argued chiefly from the fact, 
that after the delivery of Jesus to tlie Romans, and the inevitable- 
ness of his death had come to his knowledge, he fell into despair ; 
this being regarded as a proof that he had expected an opposite 
result But not only does the unfortunate result of crime, as Paulus 
thinks, but also its fortunate result, that is, its success, ^* exhibit 

* Schmidt, at rap. f ^*^ t Paulus. { Neander, L. J. Chr , a 578 f. | Vid. 
p«g. 434 { 88 ; comp. Haae, at rap. 
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that which had before been veiled under a thousand extenuating 
pretexts, in all the blackness of its real form." Crime once become 
, real, once passed into act, throws off the mask which it might wear 
while it remained merely ideal, and existed in thought alone; hence, 
as little as the repentance of many a murderer, when he sees his 
victim lie before him, proves that he did not really intend to commit 
the murder ; so little can the anguish of Judas, when he saw Jesus 
beyond rescue, prove that he had not beforehand contemplated the 
death of Jesus as the issue of his deed. 

But, it is further said, covetousness cannot have been the motive 
of Judas ; for if gain had been his object, he could not be blind to 
the fact that the continued charge of the purse in the society of Je- 
sus, would yield him more than the miserable thirty pieces of silver 
(from 20 to 25 thalers,* of our money), a sum which among the Jews 
formed the compensation for a wounded slave, being four montlis' 
wages. But these thirty pieces of silver are in vain sought for in 
any other narrator than Matthew. John is entirely silent as to any 
reward offered to Judas by the priests ; Mark and Luke speak in- 
definitely of inoney dpyvpiov^ which they had promised him ; and 
Peter in the Acts (i. 18.) merely mentions a reward, fuadbg^ which 
Judas obtained. Matthew, however, who alone has that definite 
sum, leaves us at the same time in no doubt as to the historical 
value of his statement. After relating the end of Judas, (xxviL 9 
f.,) he cites a passage from Zechariah (xi. 12 f.; he ascribes it by 
mistake to Jeremiah), wherein likewise thirty pieces of silver appear 
as a price at which some one is valued. It is tnie that in the pro- 
phetic passage the thirty pieces of silver are not given as purcliase 
money, but as hire ; he to whom they are paid is the prophet, the 
representative of Jehovah, and the smallness of the sum is an em- 
blem of the slight value which the Jews set upon the divine benefits, 
so plentifully bestowed on them.f But how easily might this pas- 
sage, where there was mention of a shamefully low price (ironically 
a goodly price ^yT\ •nn^jt), at which the Israelites had rated the 
speaker in the prophecy, remind a Christian reader of his Messiali, 
who, in any case, had been sold for a paltry price compared with 
his value, and hence be led to determine by this passage, the price 
which was paid to Judas for betraying Jesus. { Thus the thirty 
pieces of ailver^ rpidKovra dfr^'vpia, present no support to those who 
would prove that it could not be the reward wliich made Judas a 
traitor; for they leave us as ignorant as ever how great or how 
small was the reward which Judas received. Neither can we, with 
Neander, conclude that the sum was trifling from Matth. xxvii. 6 
ff.; Acts i. 18, where it is said that a fela, oyp^r, or AC^p'ov, was 
purchased with the reward assigned to the treachery of Judas ; since, 
even apart from the historical value of that statement, hereafter to 

* The German Thaler (Rixthaler) is equivalent to about five shillings. f Roaen- 
miUler, Schol in V. T. 7, 4, S. 318 ff. X ^>'en Neander thinks tliis a possible origin of 
the above statement in the first gospel, S. 574, Anm. 
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be examined, the two expressions adduced may denote a larger or a 
smaller piece of land, and the additional observations of Matthew, 
that it was destined to bury strangers in, el^ ra^v roXg fciwf, will 
not allow us to think of a very small extent. How the same theo- 
lo^an can discover in the statement of the two intermediate evan- 
gelists, that the Jewish rulers had promised Judas money , dpyvpiov, 
an intimation that the sum was small, it is impossible to conceive. — 
Far more weighty is the observation above made with a different 
aim, that Jesus would scarcely have appointed and retained as purse- 
bearer one whom he knew to be covetous even to dishonesty; wlience 
Neander directly infers tliat tlie fourth evangelist, when he derived 
the remark of Judas at the meal in Betliany from his covetousness, 
put a false construction upon it, in consequence of the idea which 
ultimately prevailed respecting Judas, and especially added the ac- 
cusation, that Judas robbed the common fund, out of his OAvn imag- 
ination.* But in opposition to this it is to be asked, whether in 
Neander^s point of view it be admissible to impute to the apostle 
John, who is here understood to be the author of the fourth gospel, 
8Q groundless a calumny — for such it would be according to Nean- 
der s supposition ; and, in our point of view, it would at least be 
more natural to conclude, that Jesus indeed knew Judas to be fond 
of money, but did not until the last believe him to be dishonest, and 
hence did not consider him unfit for the post in question. Neander 
obsen'es in conclusion : if Judas could be induced by money to be- 
tray Jesus, he must have lon^ lost all true faith in him. This in- 
deed follows of necessity, ana must be supposed in every view of 
the subject ; but this extinction of faitli could of itself only lead him 
to ffo backj dne^eiv elg rd Macj (John vi. 66.); in order to prompt 
him to meditate treachery there must be a further, special incitement, 
which, intrinsically, might just as well be covetousness, as the views 
which are attributed to him by Neander and others. 

That covetousness, considered as such an immediate motive, 
suffices to explain the deed of Judas, I will not maintain ; I only 
contend that any other motives are neither stated nor anywhere in- 
timated in the gospels, and that consequently every hypothesis as 
to their existence is built on the air.f 



§ 120. PREPARATION FOR THE PASSOVER. 

Ox the first day of unleavened bread, in the evening of which 
the paschal lamb was to be slain, consequently, the day before the 
feast properly speaking which however commenced on that evening, 
i. e. the 14th of Nisan, Jesus, according to the two first evangelists, 
in compliance with a question addressed to him by the disciples, 
sent — Matthew leaves it undecided which and how many, Mark 
says, two disciples, whom Luke designates as Peter and John — ^to 

>» L. J. Chr. & 573. f Comp. also Friusche, in Matth. p. 759 f. 
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Jerusalem (perhaps from Bethany), to bespeak a place in which he 
might partake of the passover with them, and to make the further 
arrangements (Matt. xxvi. 17 ff. paralL). The three narrators do 
not altogether agree as to the directions which Jesus gave to these 
disciples. According to all, he sends them to a man of whom they 
liad only to desire, in the name of their master diddaitako^^ a place 
in which to celebrate the passover, in order at once to have their 
want supplied : but first, this locality is more particularly described 
by the two intermediate evangelists than by ^latthew, namely, as 
a large upper rooin^ which was already fumisJied and prepared 
for the reception of guests ; and secondly, tlie manner in which 
they were to find the owner, is described by the former otherwise 
than by the latter, ilatthew makes Jesus merely say to the dis- 
ciples, that they were to go to such a man^ rcpcg rbv dtlva : the 
others, that, being come into the city, they would meet a man bear- 
ing a pitcher of water, whom they were to follow into the house 
which he should enter, and there make their application to the owner. 
In this narrative there have been found a multitude of difficul- 
ties, which Gablcr has assembled in a special treatise.* At the veiy 
threshold of the narrative it occasions surprise, that Jesus should 
not have thought of any preparation for the passover until the last 
day, nay, that he should even then have needed to be reminded of 
it by the disciples, as the two first evangelists tell us : for, owing to 
the great influx of people at the time of the passover (2,700,000, 
according to Josephus),t the accomodations in the city were soon 
disposed ot^ and the majority of the strangers were obliged to en- 
camp in tents before the city. It is the more remarkable, then, that, 
notwithstanding all this, the messengers of Jesus find the desired 
chamber disengaged, and not only so, but actually kept in reserve 
by the owner and prepared for a repast, as if he had had a presenti- 
ment that it would be bespoken by Jesus. And so confidently is 
this reckoned on by Jesus that he directs his disciples to ask the 
owner of the house, — ^not whether he can obtain from him a ]x>om 
in which to eat the passover, but merely — where the guest-chamber 
appropriated to this purpose may be ? or, if we take Matthew's ac- 
count, he directs them to say to him that he will eat the passover at 
his house ; to which it must be added that, according to Mark and 
Luke, Jesus even knows what kind of chamber will be assigned 
him, and in what part of the house it is situated. But the way in 
which, according to these two evangelists, the two disciples were to 
find their way to the right house, is especially remarkable. The 
words vndyeTE elg ttjv ndkiv irpbg rbv delva in Matthew (v, 18), sound 
as if Jesus had named the person to whom the disciples were to go, 
but that the narrator either would not or could not repeat it: whereas 
in the two other evangelists, Jesus indicates the house into which 
they were to enter, by means of a person whom they would meet 

* Ueber die Anordnung des Ictzten Paschamahls Jesu« in his ncuest theoL JouniAL 
2, 5, 8. 44 1 ff. t Bell. jud. vi. ix. 3. 
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carrying a vessel of water. Now how could Jesus in Bethany, or 
wherever else he might be, foreknow this accidental circumstance, 
unless, indeed, it had been preconcerted that at this particular time 
a servant from the house should appear with a vessel of water, and 
thus await the messengers of Jesus ? To the rationalistic exposi- 
tors everything in our narrative appeared to point to a preconcerted 
arrangement ; and this being pi-esupposed, they believed that all its 
difficulties would at once be solved. The disciples, dispatched so 
late, could only find a room disengaged if it had heen previously be- 
spoken by Jesus ; he could only direct them to address the owner 
of the house so categorically, if he had already previously made an 
arrangement with him ; this would explain the precise knowledge 
of Jesus as to the locality, and, lastly, (the point from which this 
explanation sets out,) his certainty that the disciples would meet a 
man carrying water from that particular house. This circumlocu- 
tory manner of indicating the house, which might have been avoided 
by the simple mention of the owner's name, is supposed to have 
been adopted by Jesus, that the place where he intended to keep 
the passover might not be known before the time to the betrayer, 
who would otherwise perhaps have surprised liim there, and thus 
have <listxLrbed the repasit.* 

But such is not at aU the impression produced by the evan- 
gelical narrative. Of a preconcerted arrangement, of a previous be- 
speaking of the apartment, it says nothing; on the contrary, the 
words, they found as he had said unto thern^ in Mark and Luke, 
seem intended to convey tlie idea that Jesus was able to predict 
every thing as they afterwards actually found it ; a solicitous fore- 
sight is nowhere indicated, but rather a miraculous foreknowledge. 
Heise, in fact, as above in the procuring of tlie animal for the en- 
trance into Jerusalem, we have a twofold miracle: first, the fact 
that everything stands ready to supply the wants of Jesus, and tliat 
no one is able to withstand the power of his name : secondly, the 
ability of Jesus to take cognizance of distant circumstances, and to 
predict the merest fortuities.! It must create surprise that, forcibly 
as this supranaturalistic conception of the narrative before us urges 
itself upon the reader, Olshausen himself seeks to elude it, by argu- 
ments which woiJd nullify most of the histories of miracles, and 
which we are accustomed to hear only from rationalists- To the 
impartial expositor, he 8ays,J the narrative does not ©resent the 
slightest warrant for a miraculous interpretation, (we almost fancy 
ourselves transported into the commentary of Paulus) ; if ihe narra- 
tors intended to recount a miracle, they must have expressly ob- 
served that no previous arrangement had been made (precisely the 

* Thus Gabler. ut sup, ; Paulas, exeg. Ilandb. 8. B. S. 481 ; Kern, HauptthaUachcn, 
Tab. Zeitechr. 1836, 3, 8. 3 f. ; Neander, 8. 683. f Beza, in Mat*, xxvi. 18, correctly, 
MTe that he supposes too special a reference to the approaching suflieringa of Jesus, thus 
represents the object of this prediction : lU magi* ac magit intelUgere.J discipuU^ nihil lemere 
MH urbe magiitro eventurun^.ii.4 quae a4 miuuiMisimas utque cirenmstaniias perspecta haberet. 
I BibL Gomm. 2, S. 385 f. iCony. in opposition to J^his Do Wetle, in loc. 
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rationalistic demand — if a cure were meant to he recognized aa a 
miracle, the application of natural means must have been expiesalj 
denied) ; moreover the object of such a miracle is not to be dis- 
cerned, a strengthening of the faith of the disciples was not then 
necessary, nor was it to be effected by this unimportant mirade, 
after the more exalted ones which had preceded it : — grounds on 
which the thoroughly similar narrative of the procuring of the ass 
for the entrance, which Olshausen upholds as a miracle, would be 
equally excluded from the sphere of the supernatural. 

Tlie present narrative, indeed, is so strikingly allied to the 
earlier one just mentioned, that in relation to their historical reality, 
the same judgment must be passed on both. In the one as in the 
other, Jesus has a want, the speedy supply of which is so cared for 
by God, that Jesus foreknows to the minutest particular the manner 
in which it is to be supplied ; in the one he needs a guest chamber, 
as in the other an animal on which to ride ; in the one as in the 
other, he sends out two disciples, to bespeak the thing required ; in 
the one he gives them as a sign by which to find the right house — a 
man caiTying water whom they are to meet, as in the other they 
liave a sign in the circumstance of the ass being tied where two 
roads meet; in the one as in the other, he directs his disciples 
simply to mention him to the owner, in the one case as the master, 
diddanaXog^ in the other, as the lord^ Kvpio^, in order to ensure un- 
hesitating compliance with his demand ; in both instances the result 
closely corresponds to his prediction. In the narrative more im- 
mediately under our consideration, as in the earlier one, there is 
wanting an adequate object, for the sake of which so manifold a 
miracle should have been ordained ; while the motive which might 
occasion the development of the miraculous narrative in the primi- 
tive Christian legend is obvious. An Old Testament narrative, to 
which we have already had occasion to refer in connexion with the 
earlier miracle, is still more strikingly recalled by the one before us. 
After disclosing to Saul that he was destined to be King of Israel^ 
Samuel, as a sign of the truth of tliis more remote announcement, 
foretells whom Saul will meet on his return homewards : namely, 
first two men with the information that his father's asses are found; 
then thi-ee others, who will be carrying animals for sacrifice, bread 
and wine, and will offer him some of the bread iStc. (1 Sam. z. 1 ff.^: 
whence we see by what kind of predictions the Hebrew legend maae 
its prophets attest their inspiration. 

As regards the relation of the gospels to each other, the narra- 
tive of Matthew is commonly placed far below that of the two other 
synoptists, and regarded as the later and more traditional.* The 
circumstance of the man carrying water, especially, is held to have 
belonged to the original fact, but to have been lost in tradition be- 
fore the narrative reached Matthew, who inserted in its place the 

* Scbulz, Qber das Abendmahl, g. 321 \ Sdileiermacher, Hber den Lukai, S. 280 ; 
Weisse, die evaog. Gesch., & 600 t 
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enigmatical imdyere npbg rhv detvo, go to such a man. Bat we have 
geen, on the contrary, that the 6ttva presents no difficulty ; while 
the circumstance of the water-bearer is in the highest degree enig- 
maticaL* Still less is the omission of Matthew to designate the 
two commissioned disciples as Peter and John, an indication that 
the narrative of the third gospel is the more original one. For when 
Schleiermacher says that this trait might easily be lost in the course 
of transmission through several hands, but that it could scarcely 
have been added by a later hand, — the latter half of his proposition, 
at least, is without foundation. There is little probability that Je- 
sus should have assigned so purely economical an office to the two 
most eminent disciples ; whereas it is easy to conceive that in the 
first instance it was simply narrated, as by Matthew, that Jesus sent 
the discijples or some discijpleSj that hereupon the number was fixed 
at two^ perhaps from the narrative of the procuring of the ass, and 
that at length, as the appointment had relation to a task which was 
ultimately of high importance, — the preparing of the last meal of 
Jesus, — these places were filled by the two chief apostles, so that in 
this instance even Mark appears to have kept nearer to the original 
fact, since he has not adopted into his narrative the names of the 
two disciples, wliich are presented by Luke. 

§ 121. DIVERGENT STATEMENTS RESPECTING THE TIME 

OF THE LAST SUPPER. 

Not only does the fourtl\ evangelist omit all mention of the 
above arrangements for the paschal meal ; he also widely diverges 
from the synoptists in relation to the meal itself. Independently of 
the difference which runs throughout the description of the scene, 
and which can only be hereafter considered, he appears, in regard 
to the time of the meal, to represent it as occurring before the pass- 
over, as decidedly as it is represented by the synoptists to be the 
paschal meal itself. 

When we read in the latter, tliat the day on which the disciples 
were directed by Jesus to prepare for the meal, was already the first 
day of uideavened breads fi TrpcjTTi tCjv d^vficov, when the passover 
mustoekiUedy Iv y idei OveaOai rb irdaxa (Matt. xxvi. 17 paralL): 
we cannot suppose the meal in question to have been any other than 
the paschal; further, when the disciples ask Jesus, Where wilt 
thou that we prepare for thee to eat the passoverf rcov StXei^ kroc- 
fidacjfiiv aoi <t>ayeiv rb irdaxa ; when it is hereupon said of tlie dis- 
ciples, that they made ready thepassover^ ip-otfiaaav rb ndaxa (Matt. 
V. 19 paralL), and of Jesus, that when evening was come, he sat 
down with the twelve^ &ipiaa yevofxivrig dveKeiro fUTa tCjv dddeica (v. 
20) : the meal to which they here sat down appears to be marked 

* Yid. Theile, tiber die letzte Muhlzeit Jesa, in Winer*8 and Engelhardt^s ncucin kr. 
Journal, 2, S. 1€9, Anm^ and zar Biographie Jean, {31. 
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out even to superfluity as the paschal, even if Luke (xxii. 15.) did 
not make Jesus open the repast with the words : WUA desire I have 
desired to eat this passover with you^ imSvfita ineOvfiTfaa tovto rb 
ndaxa (payeiv fuO* vfiu>v, AVhen, on the other hand, the fourth gos- 
pel commences its narrative of the last meal with the statement of 
time : before the feast of the passover^ rrpb 6^ Ttjg iopr^grov ndaxa, 
(xiii. 1) ; the suj>per, SeiTn'ov^ which is mentioned immediatelj after, 
(v. 2) appears also to happen before the passover; especially as 
throughout John's description of this evening, which, especially in 
relation to tlie discourses accompanying the meal, is very ample, 
there is not any notice or even allusion, to indicate that Jesus was 
on this occasion celebrating the passover. Further, when Jesus 
after the meal addresses the traitor with the summons, wAat thou 
doesi^ do quickly; this is misunderstood by the rest of the dis- 
ciples to mean, Buy those things that we have need of against 
the feasts dg rffv iopTTjv (v, 29), Now the requirements for the 
feast related chiefly to the paschal meal, and consequently the 
meal just concluded cannot have been the paschaL Again, it is 
said, xviii. 28., that on the following morning, the Jews would 
not enter the Gentile pi-a^torium, lest t/iey should be defied; 
but that they might eat the passover^ Iva /x^ fuavdCJaiv, dXk* Iva 
0dyct)<7i t5 TTciaxa : whence it would seem that the paschal meal was 
yet in prospect. To this it may be added that this same succeed- 
ing day, on which Jesus was crucified, is called the preparation of 
the passover, TTdpaaKevfj tov ndoxa, i, c. the day on the evening of 
which the paschal lamb was to be eaten ; moreover, when it is said 
of the second day after the meal in question, being that which Je- 
sus passed in the gi-ave : that sabbath day was an high day, ^v 
yap fjLeydXrj rj ijfiKpa Ikeivov tov aaPPdrov (xix. 31.); this peculiar 
solemnity appears to have proceeded from the circumstance, that on 
that sabbath fell the first day of the passover, so that the paschal 
lamb was not eaten on the evening on which Jesus was arrested, 
but on the evening of his burial. 

These divergencies are so impoi'tant, that many expositors, in 
order to prevent the evangelists from falling into contradiction with 
each other, have here also tried the old expedient of supposing that 
they do not speak of the same thing — ^that John intends to describe 
an altogether different repast from that of the synoptists. According 
to this view, the delnvov of John was an ordinary evening meal, 
doubtless in Bethany ; on this occasion Jesus washed the discijdes' 
i'eet, spoke of the betrayer, and after Judas had left tlie company, 
added other discourees of a consoling and admonitory tendency, un- 
til at length, on the morning of the 14th of Nisan, he summoned 
the disciples to depart from Bethany and proceed to Jerusalem in 
the words: Arise, let ics go hence (xiv. 31.). Here the synoptical 
account may be interposed, since it represents the two disciples as 
being sent forward to Jerusalem to prepare for the paschal meal, and 
then records its celebration, concerning which Jolm is silent, and only 
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takes up the thread of the narrative at the discourses delivered after 
the paschal meal (xv. 1 if.).* But this attempt to avoid contradic- 
tion by referring the respective narratives to totally different events, 
is counteracted by the undeniable identity of many features in the 
two meals. Independently of isolated particulars which are found 
alike in both accounts, it is plain that John, as well as the synop- 
tists, intends to describe the last meal of which Jesus partook with 
his disciples. This is implied in the introduction to John's narra- 
tive ; for the proof which is there said to be given of Jesus having 
loved his own unto the end^ dq reAo^*, may, be the most suitably 
referred to his last moments of companionship with them. In like 
manner, the discourses after the meal point to the prospect of imme- 
diate separation ; and the meal and discourses are, in John also, 
immediately followed by the departure to Gethsemane and the ar- 
rest of Jesus. It is ti-ue that, according to the above opinion, these 
last-named incidents are connected only with tliose discourses which 
were delivered on the occasion of the later meal, omitted by John 
(xv. 17.): but that between xiv. 31. and xv. 1. the author of the 
fourth gospel intentionally omitted the whole incident of the paschal 
meal, is a position which, although it might appear to explain with 
some plausibility the singular kydptaSe, dycjfiev ivrevOev^ ArisCy let 
us go hence^ no one will now seriously maintain. But even admit- 
ting such an ellipsis, there still remains the fact that Jesus (xiii. 38.) 
foretells to Peter his denial with this determination of time : ov firj 
dXiKTCjp <^vr/<7|/, tAe cock shall ?iot crow, which he could only make use 
of at the last meal, and not, as is here presupposed, at an earlier one.f 

Thus this expedient must be relinquished, and it must be ad- 
mitted that all the evangelists intend to speak of the same meal, 
namely, the last of which Jesus partook with his disciples. And in 
making this admission, the fairness which we owe to every author, 
and which was believed to be due in a jieciJiar degree to the authors 
of the Bible, appeared to demand an inquiry whether, although they 
represent one and the same event with great divergencies in several 
respects, yet nevertheless both sides may not be correct. To obtain 
an affiiTuative result of this inquiry it must be shown, as regards 
the time, either that the three first evangelists, as well as the fourth, 
do not intend to describe a paschal meal, or that the latter, as well 
as the former, does so intend. 

In an ancient fragmentf it is sought to solve the problem in the 
first method by denying that Matthew places the last meal of Jesus 
at the proper time for tiie paschal meal, the evening of the 14th of 
Nisan, and his passion on the first day of the feast of the passover, 
the 15th of Nisan ; but one does not see how the express indications 
respecting the passover in the synoptists can be neutralized. 

* Thus Lighlfoot, hor«, p. 463 ff. ; Hess, Geschichte Je«u, 2, 8. 273 ff.; also Ven- 
tarini, 3, S. 634 tf. f An insufficient outlet from this difficulty is pointed out by Light- 
foot, p. 482 f. t Fragm. ex CUudii ApoUinaris Ubro de Paschate, in Chron. PaachaL 
ad. du Fresne. Paris, 1U88, p C t praef. 
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Hence it has been a far more general attempt in recent times, to 
draw John to the side of the other evangelists.* His expression 
before the feast of the passover^ -rrpb rrj^ lopTrj^ tov ndaxa (xiiL 1.), 
was thought to he divested of its difficulty by the observation that 
it is not immediately connected with the supper delnvcv, but only 
with the statement that Jesus knew that his hour was come, and 
that he loved his own unto the end ; it is only in the succeeding 
verse that there is any mention of the meal, to which therefore that 
determination of time docs not refer. But to wliat then can it refer? 
to the knowledge that his hour was come ? this is only an incidental 
remark ; or to the love which endured to the end ? but to this so 
special a detennination of time can only refer, if an external proof 
of love be intended, and such an one is presented in his conduct at 
the meal, which consequently remauis the point to which that de- 
termination of the day must apply. It is therefore conjectured 
further that the words Trpo rijf kopr^g were used out of accommoda- 
tion to the Greeks for whom John wrote : since that people did not, 
like the Jews, begin their day with the evening, the meal taken at 
the beginning of the first day of the passover, woiJd appear to them 
to be taken on the evening before the passover. But what judicious 
>viiter, if he supix)ses a misconstruction possible on the part of the 
reader, chooses language which can only serve to encourage that 
misconstruction ? A still more formidable difficulty is presented by 
xviii. 28, where the Jews, on the morning after the imprisonment 
of Jesus, will not enter the judgment hall lest they should be defiled, 
but that they may eat the passover , dXk* Iva ^dyoxrt rh ndaxa. Nev- 
ertheless it was supposed that passages such as Deut. xvi. 1, 2., 
where all the sacrifices to be killed during the time of the passover 
are denoted by the expression fiDtj, authorize tlie interpretation of 
rh ndaxa in this place of the remaining sacrifices to be offered dur- 
ing the paschal week, and especially of the Chagaga, which was to 
be consumed towards the end of the first feast day. But as Mos- 
heim has correctly remarked, from the fact that the {)aschal lamb, 
together with the rest of the sacrifices to be offered during the feast 
of the passover was designated Trdaxa, it by no means follows that 
these can be so designated with the exclusion of the paschal lamb.f 
On the other hand, the friends of the above view have sought to 
show the necessity of their mode of interpretation, by observing that 
for the eating of the passover which was celebrated late in the even- 
ing, consequently at the commencement of the succeeding day, the 
entering of a Gentile house in the morning, being a defilement which 
lasted only through the current day, would have been no disqualifi- 
cation ; but that it would have been such for the partaking of the 
Chagiga, which was eaten in the afternoon, consequently on tlie same 
day on which the defilement was contracted : so that only this, and 

* Se« especially Tholuck and Olshausen, in loc« ; Kern, Haaptthatsacben, TObinger 
Zeitscbri 183Cf 3, S, 5 AT. f Diss, de vera notione coens Domini, annexed to Cud worth, 
BysU intell* p. 22, noU 1« 
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not the passover, can have been intended. But first, we do not 
know whether entrance into a Gentile house was a defilement for 
the day merely ; secondly, if such were the case, the Jews, by a 
defilement contracted in the morning, would still have disqualified 
themselves from participating in the preparatory proceedings, which 
fell on the afternoon of the 14th of Nisan; as, for example, the 
slaying of the lamb in the outer court of the temple. Lastly, in 
order to interpret the passage x\x. 14. in consistency with their own 
view, the harmonists understand the jpreparaiion of the passovcTj 
TcapnaKevTj tqv ndaxa, to mean the day of preparation for the sabbath 
in the Easter week ; a violence of interpretation which at least finds 
no countenance in xix. 31., where the napaoKevfl is said to be the 
preparation for the sabbath, since from this passage it only appears, 
that the evangelist conceived the first day of the passover as occur- 
ring that year on the sabbath.* 

These difficulties, which resist the reference of the narrative in 
John to a real paschal meal, appeared to be obviated by a presuppo* 
sition derived from Lev. xxiiL 5 ; Numb. ix. 3 ; and a passage in 
Josephus;t namely, that the paschal lamb was eaten, not on the even- 
ing h-om the 14th to the 15tli, but on that from the 13th to the 14th 
of Nisan, so that between the paschal meal and the first feast day, 
the 15th of Nisan, there fell a working day, the 14th. On this 
supposition, it would be correct that the day following the last pas- 
chal meal taken by Jesus, should be called;* as in John xix. 14., 
tAe preparation of t/ie passovery napaoKevii tov ndax^ because it 
was actually a day of preparation for the feast day ; it would also 
b^ correct that the following sabbath should be called fJieydkij (xix. 
31.), since it would coincide with the first day of the feast4 But 
the greatest difficulty, which lies in John xviii. 28. remains unsolved; 
for on this plan the words, that they might eat t/te passover^ Iva 
<t)dyu>ai rb irdaxa, must since the paschal meal would be already past, 
be understood of the unleavened bread, which was eaten also during 
the succeeding feast days: an interpretation which is contrary to all 
the usages of language. If to this it be added, that the supposition 
of a working day tailing between the passover and the first feast 
day, has no foundation in the Pentateuch and Josephus, that it is 
decidecHy opposed to later custom, and is in itself extremely improba- 
ble ; this expedient cannot but be relinquished.§ 

Perceiving the impossibility of efiecting the reconciliation of the 
synoptists with John by this simple method, other expositors have 
resorted to a more artificial expedient. The appearance of the 
evangelists having placed the last meal of Jesus on different days, 
is alleged to haVe its truth in the fact, that either the Jews or Jesus 

♦ See these counter observations particulary in Loclce and De Wette, in loc ; in 
Sieffert, iiber den Urspr. S. 127 IT., and Winer, bib, RealworterU 2, 8. 238 ffi f Antiq, 
IL air, 1 6. X Fritzsche, vom Osterlamm ; more recently, Raucb, in the theol, Stadien 
uod Kritiken, 1832, 3, 8. 537 f. § Comp. De Wette, theoL Stodien and Krit« 1834| 4, 
tti 939 f. ; Tholuck, Cumm. zam Joh. & 245 t ; Winer| at sop. 
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celebrated the passover on another than the usual day. The Jews, 
say some, in order to avoid the inconvenience arising from the cir- 
cumstance, that in that year the first day of the passover fell on a 
Friday, so that two consecutive days* roust have been solemnized as 
a sabbath, deferred the paschal meal until the Friday evening, 
whence on the day of the crucifixion they had still to beware of 
defilement ; Jesus, however, adhering strictly to the law, celebrated 
it at the prescribed time, on the Thursday evening : so that tlie 
synoptists are right when they describe the last meal of Jesus as 
an actual celebration of the passover ; and John also is right when 
he represents the Jews as, the day after, still looking forward to the 
eating of the pasclial lamb.* In this case, Mark would be wrong 
in his statement, that on the day when they lolled the passover, 
Sre rb Trdaxa edvov ^v. 12), Jesus also caused it to be prepared ; but 
the main point is, that though in certain cases the passover was 
celebrated in a later month, it was still on the 15th day; there is 
nowhere any trace of a transference to a later day of the same 
month. It has tlierefore been a more favourite supposition that Je- 
sus anticipated the usual time of eating the passover. From purely 
personal motives, some have thought, foreseeing that at the proper 
time of the paschal supper he should be already lying in the grave, 
or at least not sure of life until that period, he, like those Jews who 
were prevented from journeying to the feast, and like all the Jews 
of the present day, without a sacrificed lamb, and with mere substi- 
tutes for it, celebrated a commemorative passover, Trdoxa fivrniovev- 
TiKbv,^ But in the first place, Jesus would not then, as Luke says, 
have kept the passover on the day o?i which the passover must be 
killed, tv y tdei dveaOcu rb Tvaaxa ; and secondly, in the merely com- 
memorative celebration of the passover, though the prescribed lo- 
cality (Jerusalem) is dispensed with, the regular time (the evening 
from the 14th to the 15th Nisan) is inviolably observed : whereas 
in the case of Jesus the reverse would hold, and he would have 
celebrated the passover at the usual place, but at an unusual time, 
which is without example. To shield the alleged transposition of 
the passover by Jesus from the charge of being unprecedented and 
arbitrary, it has been maintained that an entire party of his cotempo- 
raries joined in celebrating the passover earlier than tlie gi^eat body 
of the nation. It is known tliat the Jewish sect of the (Jaraites or 
Scripturalists difiered from the Rabbinites or Traditionalists es- 
pecially in the determination of the new moon, maintaining that the 
practice of the latter in fixing the new moon according to astro- 
nomical calculation was an innovation, whereas they, true to the 
ancient, legal practice, determined it according to an empirical ob- 
servation of the phase of the new luminary. Now in the time of 
Jesus, we are told, the Sadducees, from whom the Caraites are said 
to have sprung, determined the time of the new moon, and with it 
that of the festival of the passover, which was dependent upon it, 

* Calvin, in Matth« xxvi. 17. f Grotius, in Blatth. xxvi. 18. 
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differently from the Pharisees ; and Jesus, as the opponent of tradi- 
tion and the friend of scripture, favoured their practice in this 
matter.* But not to insist that the connexion of the Caraites with 
the ancient Sadducees is a mere conjecture ; it was a wellfounded 
objection put forth by the Caraites, that the determination of the 
new moon by calculation did not arise until after the destruction of 
the temple by the Romans : so that at the time of Jesus such a 
difference cannot have existed ; nor is there besides any indication 
to be discovered that at that time the passover was celebrated on 
different days by different parties, f Supposing, however, that the 
above difference as to the determining of the new moon already 
prevailed in the time of Jesus, the settling of it according to the 
phase, which Jesus is supposed to have followed, would rather have 
resulted in a later than an earlier celebration of the passover ; whence 
some have actually conjectured that more probably Jesus followed 
the astronomical calculation.]: 

Besides what may thus be separately urged against every attempt 
at an amicable adjustment of the differences between the evangelists, 
as to the time of the last supper ; there is one circumstance which 
is decisive against all, and which only the most recent criticism has 
adequately exposed. With respect, namely, to this contradiction, 
the case is not so that among passages for the most part harmonious, 
there appear only one or two statements of an apparently incon- 
sistent sense of which it might be said that the author had here 
used an inaccurate expression, to be explained from the remaining 
passages : but, that all the chronological statements of the synoptists 
tend to show that Jesus must have celebrated the passover, all 
those of John, on the contrary, that he cannot have celebrated it.§ 
Thus there stand opposed to each other two differing series of evan- 
gelical passages, which are manifestly based on two different views 
of the fact on the part of the narrators : hence, as Sieffert remarks, 
to persist in disputing the existence of a divergency between the 
evangelists, can no longer be regarded as scientific exposition, but 
only as unscientific arbitrariness and obstinacy. 

Modem criticisfh is therefore constrained to admit, that on one 
side or the other there is an error ; and, setting asi&e the current 
prejudices in favour of the fourth gospel, it was really an important 
reason which appeared to necessitate the imputation of this error to 
the synoptists. The ancient Fragment attributed to ApoUinaris, 
mentioned above, objects to the opinion that Jesus suffered on the 
great day of unleavened bread, ry fuydX^ hv^P9^ ™^ a^vfujv tnadev, 
that this would have been contrary to the law davful><jjvog tw vofUii ; 
and in recent times also it has been observed, that tlie day following 
the last meal of Jesus is treated on all sides so entirely as a working 
day, tliat it cannot be supposed the first day of the passover, nor, 

* Iken, Disi. phUol. theoL Vol. 2, p. 41G iT. f Vid, Paalas, exeg. Handh. 3, a, 8. 
486 ft X Michaelit, Annu za Job. 13. { Sieffert, ut sup.; Uaae, L. J. { 124 ; D« 
Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, S, & 149 ff. ; Tlieile| zar Biographie Jesu, § 81. 
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consequently, the meal of the previous evening the paschal meaL 
Jesus does not solemnize the day, for he goes out of the city, an 
act which was forbidden on the night of the passover ; nor, do his 
friends, for they begin the preparations for his burial, and only 
leave them unfinished on account of the arrival of the next day, the 
sabbath ; still less do the members of the Sanhedrim keep it sacred, 
for they not only send their servants out of the city to arrest Jesus, 
but also pei'sonally undertake judicial proceedings, a trial, sentence, 
and accusation before the Procurator; in general, there appears, 
throughout, only the fear of desecrating the following day, which 
commenced on the evening of the crucifixion, and nowhere any so- 
licitude about the current one: clear signs that the synoptical re- 
presentation of the meal as a paschal one^ is a later error, since in 
the remaining naiTative of the synoptists themselves, there is evi- 
dence, not easy to be mistaken, of the real fact, that Jesus was 
crucified before the passover.* These observations are certainly of 
weight. It is true that the first, relative to the conduct of Jesus, 
might perhaps be invalidated by the contradiction existing between 
the Jewish decisions as to the law cited ;t while the last and strongest 
may be opposed by the fact, that trying and giving sentence on the 
sabbaths and feast days was not only permitted among the Jews, 
but there was even a larger place for the administration of justice 
on such days, on account of the greater concourse of people; so, 
also, according to the New Testament itself, the Jews sent out 
officers to seize Jesus on the great day rjiAkpa fieydXi] of the Feast 
of Tabernacles (John vii. 44 £), and at the Feast of Dedication they 
were about to stone him (John x. 31.), while Herod caused Peter 
to be imprisoned during the days of unleavened bread ; though 
indeed he intended to defer the public sentencing and execution 
until after the passover (Acts xii. 2 f.). In proof that the crucifixion 
of Jesus might take place on the feast of the passover, it is urged 
that the execution was performed by Roman soldiers; and tnat 
moreover, even according to Jewish custom, it was usual to reserve 
the execution of important criminals for a feast time, in order to 
make an impression on a greater multitude.^ But only thus much 
is to be proved: that during the feast time, and thus during the 
passover, on the five intermediate and less solemn days, criminals 
were tried and executed, — not that this was admissible also on the 
first and last days of the passover, which ranked as sabbaths ;§ 
and thus we read in the Talmud that Jesus was crucified on tlie 
noB 'DTO, i. e. the evening before the passover. || It w^ould be another 

* Theile, in Winer's Krit. Journal, 2, S. 157 fF. ; Siefiert and LQcke, ut snp. 
f Pesachin f. Ixv. 2, ap. Lightfoot, p. 654 : Pcuchate primo teneiur quispiam adpetnocta" 
ti(m€m. Glost. : Paschatizans tenetur ad pernociandum in Hierosolyma nocle prima. On 
the other hand, Tosaphoth ad tr. Pesachin 8 : In Paschate Aegyptiaco dicitur: nemo 
exeat — UMtpie ad mane, Sed tic nonfuii in tequentibuM generationibus, — quibuM comedebatur 
id uno loco et pemoctahant in alio. Comp. Schneckenburger, Beitr&ge, S. 9. % Tract. 
Sanhedr. f. Izxxix. 1, ap. SchOttgen, L p. 221 ; comp. Paulus, ut sup. S. 492. | Fritzache, 
in Matth. p. 763 f.; comp 755 LOcke, 2, S. 614. Q Sanhedr. f. xliii. 1, ap. Schdttgeo, 
\L p. 700. 
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tiling if, as Dr. Banr strives to prove, the execution of criminals, as 
a sanguinary expiation for the people, belonged to the essential sig- 
nificance of the passover, as a feast of expiation, and hence the cus- 
tom, noticed by the evangelists, of liberating a prisoner at the feast 
had been only the reverse side to the execution of another, present- 
ing the same relation as that between the two goats and the two 
sparrows in the Jewish offerings of atonement and purification.* 

It is certainly vei'y possible that the primitive Christian tradition 
might be led even unhistorically to associate the last supper of Je- 
sus with the paschal lamb, and the day of his death with the feast 
of the passover. As the Christian supper represented in its form, 
the passover, and in its import, the death of Jesus : it was natural 
enougli to unite these two points — to place the execution of Jesus 
on the fii*st day of the passover, and to regard his last meal, at 
which he was held to have founded the Christian supper, as the pas- 
chal meal. It is true that presupj^osing the author of the first gos- 
pel to have been an apostle and a pai*ticipator in the last meal of 
Jesus, it is difficult to explain how he could fidl into such a mistake. 
At least it is not enough to say, with Theile, that the more the last 
meal partaken with their master transcended all paschal meals in 
interest to the disciples, the less would they concern themselves as 
to the time of it, whether it occunred on the evening of the passover, 
or a day earlier. t For the first evangelist does not leave this unde- 
termined, but speaks expressly of a paschal meal, and to this degree 
a real participator, however long he might write after that evening, 
could not possibly deceive himself. Thus on the above view, the 
supposition that the first evangelist was an eye-witness must be re- 
nounced, and he must be held, in common with the two intermediate 
ones, to have drawn his materials from tradition.^ The difficulty 
arising from the fact, that all ^the synoptists, and consequently all 
those writers who have preserved to us the common evangelical tra- 
dition, agree in such an error,§ may perhaps be removed by the ob- 
servation, that just as generally as in the Judao-christian communi- 
ties, in which the evangelical tradition was originally formed, the 
Jewish passover was still celebrated, so generally must the effort 
present itself to give that feast a Christian import, by referring it to 
the death and the last meal of Jesus. 

But it is equally easy, presupposing the correctness of the sy- 
noptical determination of time, to conceive how John might be led 
erroneously to place the death of Jesus on the afternoon of the 14th 
of Nisan, and his last meal on the previous evening. If, namely, 
this evangelist found in the circumstance that the legs of the cruci- 
fied Christ were not broken, a fultiment of the words Not a bone 

♦ Ucber die urapriingliche Bedcaiang de« Passabfestes u. s. w. Tabinger Zeitscbrift 
f. Tbeol. 18:52. 1, 8. 90 ff. t Ut 8up. 8. 167 ff. % SieflFcrt, ut sup. a 144 ff. ; Lacke, 
S. 628 ff ; Theile, zur Biographie Jcsu, § 31 ; De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 8, 8. 149 ft ; 
comp. NViin'l'«r. I^ J. Chr. S. 280 ft Anm. { FriUsche, in Mattb. p. 763 ; Kern, fiber 
d-n i;r<pr. .ien Ev. Matth. in der TQb. ZeiUcbrift, 1834, 2, S. 98. 
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of him shall be broken^ harwrv ov awrpifiifaeTaL avT& (Elxod. xiu 46.): 
this supposed relation between the death of Jesus and the paschal 
lamb, might suggest to him the idea, that at the same tune in which 
the paschal lambs were killed, on the afternoon of the 14th of Nisan, 
Jesus suffered on the cross and gave up the ghost ;* in which case 
the meal taken the evening before was not the paschal meaLt 

Thus we can conceive a possible cause of error on both sides, 
and since the internal difficulty of the synoptical determination of 
time, namely, the manifold violations of the first day of the passover, 
is in some degree removed by the observations above cited, and is 
counterpoised by the agreement of three evangelists : our only course 
is to acknowledge an in.'cconcileable contradiction between the re- 
spective accounts, without venturing a decision as to which is the 
con-ect one. 



§ 122. DIVERGENCIES IN RELATION TO THE OCCURRENCES AT THE 

LAST MEAL OF JESUS. 

Not only in relation to the time of the last meal of Jesus, but 
also in relation to what passed on that occasion, there is a diver- 
gency between the evangelists. The chief difference lies between 
the synoptists and the fourth gospel : but, on a stricter comparison, 
it is found that only Mattliew and l^Iark closely agree, and that 
Luke diverges from them considerably, though on the whole he is 
more accordant with his predecessors than with his successor. 

Besides the meal itself, the following features are common to all 
the accounts : that, during the meal, the coming betrayal by Judas 
is spoken of; and that, during or after the meal, Jesus predicts to 
Peter his denial. As minor differences we may notice, that in John, 
the mode of indicating the traitor is another and more precise than 
that described by the other evangelists, and has a result of which 
the latter are ignorant ; and tliat, further, in the fourth gospel the 
meal is followed by prolonged farewell discourses, wliich are not 
found in the synoptists : but the principal difference is, tliat while 
according to the synoptists Jesus instituted the Lord's supper at this 
final meal, in John he instead of this washes the disciples' feet. 

The three synoptists have in common the instituting of the 
Lord's supper, together with the announcement of the betrayal, and 
the denial ; but there exists a divergency between the two first and 
the third as to the order of these occurrences, for in the former 
the announcement of the betrayal stands first, in the latter, the in- 
stituting of the Supper; while the announcement of Peter's denial, 
in Luke, apparently takes place in the room in which the repast had 
been held, in the two other evangelists, on the way to the mount of 

a * 

* Comp. Suicer, tkeeaur. 2, fi. 613. f AaoUier yiew cm to Ihe caase of the error 
in the 4th -Goepcl is QWQn ki jthe ProbaluHa, S. 100 IK 4 cotiiij). Weise, die cvang. Getch. 
1, S. 446 f. Aiim 
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OH>'es. Again, Luke introduces some passages which the two first 
evangelwts either do not give at all, or not in this connexion : the 
contention for pre-eminence and the promise of the twelve thrones, 
have in their narratives a totally different position ; while what 
passes in Luke on the subject of the swords is in them entirely 
wanting. 

In his divergency from the two first evangelists, Luke makes 
some approximation to the fourth. As John, in the washing of the 
disciples^ feet, presents a symbolical act having reference to ambi- 
tious contention for pre-eminence, accompanied by discourses on 
humility : so Luke actually mentions a contention for pre-eminence, 
and appends to it discourses not entirely without affinity with those 
in John ; further, it Is in common witli John that Luke makes the 
obser\'ations concerning the betrayer occur at the opening of the re- 
past, and after a symbolical act ; and lastly, that he represents the 
announcement of Peter's denial as having been delivered in the room 
where the repast had been held. 

The greatest difficulty here naturally arises from the divergency, 
that the institution of the Lord's supper, imanimously recorded by 
tlie synoptists, is wanting in John, who in its stead relates a totally 
different act of Jesus, namely tlie washing of the disciples' feet. 
Certainly, by those who, in similar cases, throughout the whole pre- 
vious course of the evangelical narrative, have found a sufficient re- 
source in the supposition, that it was the object of John to supply 
the omissions of the earlier gospels, the present difficulty is sur- 
mounted as well, or as ill, as any other. John, it is said, saw that 
the institution of the Supper was already narrated in the three first 
evangelists in a way which fully agreed with his own recollection ; 
hence he held a repetition of it superfluous.* But if, among the 
histories already recorded in the tlirec first gospels, the fourth evan- 
gelist really intended to reproduce only those in the representation 
of which he found something to rectify or supply: why does he give 
another edition of the history of tlie miraculous feeding, in which he 
makes no emendation of any consequence, and at the same time omit 
the institution of the Lord's supper ? For here the divergencies be- 
tween the synoptists in the arrangement of the scene, and the turn 
given to the words of Jesus, and more especially the circumstance 
that they, according to his representation, erroneously, make that 
institution occur on the evening of the passover, must have appeared 
to him a reason for furnishing an authentic account. In considera- 
tion of this difficulty, the position that the author of the forth gospel 
was acquainted with the synoptical writings, and designed to com- 
plete and rectify them, is now, indeed, abandoned ; but it is still 
maintained that he was acquainted with the common oral tradition, 
and siipposed it known to his readers also, and on this ground, it is 
allegeci, he passed over the institution of the Supper as a history 

* Paulna, 8. B. S. 499 ; 01«baiiMn, 2, & 294. 
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generally known.* But that it should be the object of an evange- 
lical writing to narrate only the less known, omitting the known, is 
an idea which cannot be consistently entertained. Written recent 
imply a mistrust of oral tradition ; they are intended not merely as 
a su})plcmcnt to this, but also as a means of fixing and preserving 
it, and hence the capital facts, being the most spoken of, and there- 
fore the most exposed to misrepresentation, are precisely those which 
written records can the least properly omit. Such a fact is the 
founding of the Lord's supper, and we find, from a comparison of 
the different New Testament accounts, that the expressions with 
which Jesus instituted it must have early received additions or mu- 
tilations ; consequently, it is the last particular which John should 
have omitted. But, it is further said, the narrating of the instita- 
tion of the Lord's supjwr was of no importance to tlie object of the 
fourth gospel. t How so? With regard to its general object, the 
convincing of its readers that Jesus is the ChriU the Son of GodL, 
(xx. 3L), was it of no imjwrtance to communicate a scene in which 
he appears as the founder of a 7iew covenant^ iccuvtI diad/JKri^ and in 
relation to the special object of the passage in question, namely, the 
exhibiting of the love of Jesus as a love wliich endured unto the end 
(xiii. 1.), would it have contributed nothing to mention how he of- 
fered his body and blood as meat and drink to his followers, and 
thus realized Iiis words in John vi.? But, it is said, John here as 
elsewhere, only concerns himself with the more profound discourses 
of Jesus, for which reason he passes over the institution of the Sup- 
per, and begins his narrative with the discourse connected with the 
washing of the disciples' feet-t Nothing, however, but the most 
obdurate 2:)rejudice in favour of the fourth gospel, can make this dis- 
course on humility appear more profound than what Jesus says of 
the partaking of his body and blood, when instituting the Lord's 
supjKjr. 

But the main point is that harmonists should show us in what 
part of John's narrative, if we are to believe that he presupposed 
Jesus to have instituted the Su})per at this last meal, he can liave 
made the alleged omission — that they should indicate the break at 
which that incident may be suitably introduced. On looking into 
the different commentaries, there appears to be more than one place 
excellently adapted to such an insertion. According to Olshausen, 
the end of the 13th chapter, after the announcement of Peter's de- 
nial, presents the interv\il in which the institution of the Supper 
must be supposed to occur; herewith the rejiast closed, and the 
succeeding discourses from xiv. 1. were uttered by Jesus after the 
general rising from table, and while standing in the chamber.§ But, 
here, it appears as if Olshausen, for the sake of obtaining a resting 
place between xiii. 38. and xiv. 1., had resigned himself to the de- 
lusion of supposing that the words A7*i8e, let tis go hence^ at which 

* Liicke, 2, S. 484 f. ; Xcamler, L. J, Chr. 583, Anm. f OUhausen, ut sap 
X Sieffert, nber den Ur>«pr. 8. i:>2. { UibL Comm, 2, S. 310, 381 f. 
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he makes Jesu3 rise from table and deliver the rest of his discourse 
standing, are found at the end of the 13th chapter, whereas they 
do not occur until the end of the 14th. Jesus had been speaking 
of going whither his disciples could not follow him, and had just 
rebuked the rashness of Peter, in volunteering to lay down life for 
his sake, by the prediction of his denial : here, at xiv. 1 fF., he 
calms the minds of the disciples, whom this prediction had dis- 
turbed, exhorting them to faith, and directing their attention to the 
blessed eflFects of his departure. Repelled by tlie firm coherence 
of this part of the discourse, other commentators, e. g. Faulus, re- 

• treat to xiii. 30., and are of opinion that the institution of the Sup- 
per may be the most fitly introduced after the withdrawal of Judas, 
for the purpose of putting his treachery into execution, since this 
circumstance might naturally excite in Jesus those thoughts con- 
cerning his death which lie at the basis of the institution.* But 
even rejecting the opinion of Lticke and others, that Sre i^Xde, 
when he went ouU should be united to Aey« 6 '\r\aovi;^ Jesus saidj 
it is unquestionable that the words of Jesus v. 31, JVbw is ike Son 
of roan glorified cj&c, and what he says farther on (v. 33) of his 
speedy departure, have an immediate reference to the retiring of 
Judas. For the verb do^d^eiv in the fourth gospel always signifies 
the glorification of Jesus, to which he is to be led by suflfering ; and 

'with the departure of the apostate disciple to those who brought 
suffering and death 0|i Jesus, his glorification and his speedy death 
were decided. The verses 31 — 33 being thus inseparably con- 
nected with V. 30 ; the next step is to carry the institution of the 
Supper somewhat lower, and place it where this connexion may ap- 
pear to cease : accordingly, Lucke makes it fall between v. 33 and 
34, supposing that after Jesus (v. 31 — 33) had composed the minds 
of the disciples, disturbed and shocked by the departure of the trai- 
tor, and had prepared them for the sacred meal, he, at v. 34 f., 
annexes to the distribution of the bread and wine the new com- 
mandment of love. But, as it has been elsewhere remarked,! since 
at V. 36 Peter asks Jesus, in allusion to v. 33, whither he will go, 
it is impossible that the Supper can have been instituted after the 
declaration of Jesus v. 33 ; for otherwise Peter would have inter- 
preted the expression TffOy vrrcEyw, by the body given aa>[jui didofievov 
and the dlooa shed alfM iic x^ybfievov^ or in any case would rather 
have felt prompted to ask the meaning of these latter expressions. 
Acknowledging this, Neander retreats a verse, and inserts the Sup- 
per between v. 32 and 38 ;{ but he thus violently severs the obvious 
connexion between the words evO\>q do^daei avrbv s/iall straightway 
glorify him in the former verse, and the words Iri fUKpbv fied' ifjicjv 
elfu yet a little while I am with you in the latter. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to retreat still farther than Neander, or even Paulus : 
but as from v. 30 up to v. 18, the discourse turns uninterruptedly 

* Paulup, excg. Uandbach, St B. Si 49 7t f Meyer, Comm. &ber den Joh« in loc 
t L. J. Chr. S. 587, Annu 

45 
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on the traitor, and this discourse again is inseparably linked to the 
washing of the disciples' feet and tne explanation of that act, there 
is no place at which the institution of the Supper can be inserted 
until the beginning of the chapter. Here, however, according to one 
of the most recent critics, it may be inserted in a way wliich per- 
fectly exonerates the author of the gospel from the reproach of mis- 
leading his reader by an account which is apparently continuous, 
while it nevertheless passes over the Supper. For, says this critic, 
from the very commencement John does not profess to narrate any- 
thing of the meal itself, or what was concomitant with it, but only 
what occurred after the meal ; inasmuch as the most natural inter- 
pretation of detTcvov yevofiivov is : after the meal was ended^ while 
the words kyeiperai iK rov deiirvov^ he rUeth from supper^ plainly 
show that the washing of the disciples' feet was not commenced un- 
til after the meal.* But after the washing of the feet is concluded, 
it is said of Jesus, that he sat down again {avaTTtaCiv irdXiv v. 12), 
consequently the meal was not yet ended when he commenced that 
act, and by the words he rieeth from supper ^ it is meant that he 
rose to wash the disciples' feet from the yet unfinished meal, or at 
least after the places had been taken preparatory to the meaL Again, 
detnvov yevofUvov does not mean: after a m^al was endedj any 
more than the words rov 'I. yevofUvov kv BeOavt^ (Matt xxvL 6.) 
mean : after Jesus had been in Bethany: as the latter expression 
is intended by Matthew to denote the time during the residence of 
Jesus in Betliany, so the former is intended by John to denote the 
course of the meal itselllf Hence he thereby professes to inform 
us of every remarkable occurrence connected with that meal, and in 
omitting to mention the institution of the Lord's supper, which was 
one of its features, he incurs the reproach of having given a defi- 
cient narrative, nay of having left out precisely what is most im- 
portant. Instead of this highest extremity of John's account, Kem 
has recently taken the lowest, and has placed the institution of the 
Supper after the words. Arise, let its go hence, xiv. 31 \X whereby 
he assigns to it the improbable and indeed unwortliy position, of an 
act only occurring to Jesus when he is preparing to depart 

Thus viewing the subject generally, there is no conceivable mo- 
tive why John, if he spoke of this last evening at all, should have 
omitted the institution of the Lord's supper ; while, on descending 
to a particular consideration, there is in the course of his narrative 
no point where it could be inserted : hence nothing remains but to 
conclude that he does not mention it because it was unknown to 
him. But as a means of resisting this conclusion, theologians, even 
such as acknowledge themselves unable to explain the omission of 
the institution, rely on the observation, tliat a rite so universally 
prevalent in the primitive church as was the Lord's supper, cannot 
possibly have been unknown to the fourth evangelist, whoever he 

* Sieflfert, S. 152 AT. f Comp. LAcke, S. 468. % Die Hauptbatsachen der •Tang. 
Oescb. Tab. Zeitscbr. 1836, 8, S. 12. 
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may have been.* Certainly, he knew of the Lord's supper as a 
Christian rite, for this may be inferred from his 6th chapter, and 
unavoidably he must have known of it ; it may, however, have been 
unknown to him under what circumstances Jesus formally instituted 
this observance. The referring of so revered an usage to the au- 
thority of Jesus himself was an object of interest to this evangelist ; 
but from unacquaintance with the synoptical scene, and also from a 
partiality for the mysterious, which led him to put into the mouth 
of Jesus expressions unintelligible at the moment, and only to be 
explained by the issue, he effected this purpose, not by making Je- 
sus actually institute the rite, but by attributing to him obscure 
expressions about the necessity of eating his flesh and drinkine his 
blood, which, being rendered intelligible only by the rite ot the 
Lord's supper introduced into the church after his death, might be 
regarded as an indirect institution of that rite. 

As John omits the institution of the Lord's supper, so the sy- 
noptists omit the washing of the disciples' feet : but it cannot be 
maintained with equal decision that they were therefore ignorant of 
this incident ; partly on account of its inferior importance and the 
more fragmentary character of this part of the sjmoptical narrative; 
and partly because, as has been above remarked, the contention for 
pre-eminence in Luke v. 24 ftl has appeared to many expositors to 
be connected with tlie washing of the disciples' iect, as the induce- 
ment to that action on the part of Jesus.t But as regards this con- 
tention for pre-eminence, we have shown above, that being unsuited 
to the tenor of the scene brfore us, it may owe its position only to 
a fortuitous association of ideas in the narrator :{ while the wash- 
ing of the disciples' feet, in John, might appear to be a legendary 
development of a synoptical discourse on humility. In Matthew 
(xx. 26 ff.) Jesus admonishes his disciples that he among them who 
would be great must be the minister didKovog of the others, just as 
he himself came not to be ministered unto but to ininister diaKovif- 
6/jvaif dXX^ dicucovTjaai ; and in Luke (xxii. 27.), he expresses the 
same thought in tlie question : Whether is greater^ he that sitteth 
at meat or he that serveth f rig yctp /ictfwv ; 6 dvaKeifievog, ^ b dior 
Kovdv ; and adds, but f am among you as he that serveth^ tyio 6i 
elju iv jiiaG> vjUiv cj^ 6 dicucovCiv, Now it is certainly probable that 
Jesus miglit see fit to impress tliis lesson on the disciples through 
the medium of their senses, by an actual serving Sicucoveiv among 
them, while they played the part of those sitting at meat {dvaKet- 
/*€vot) ; but it is equally probable, since the synoptists are silent re- 
specting such a measure, that either the legend, before it reached 
the fourth evangelist, or this writer himself, spun the fact out of the 
dictum.§ Nor is it necessary to suppose that the above declaration 

* Haw, L. J. { 133 ; Kern, HaapttluitMchen, S. 11 ; Theile, car Biographie Jesa, 
{31. t Sienrert, S. 153 ; Paulas, and OUhaoaen, in loc. For tihe opposite opinion comp. 
De Wette, 1,1,8. 222, 1, 2, S. 107. t Vid. pag. 418, { S3. f Th« conjectore as to 
the origin of this anecdote In the ProbabiUa, S. 70 C ia toe fav-feiche^. 
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came to him as having been uttered at the last meal of Jesus, in 
accordance with the representation of Luke ; for it naturally resulted 
from the expressions dvaKeioOac (to recline at tneaC^ and dtaiujvtlv 
{to 8erve)y that this symbolizing of the relation which they denote 
should be attached to a meal, and this meal might on easily conceiv- 
able grounds appear to be the most appropriately represented as 
the last 

According to Luke's representation, Jesus on this occasion ad- 
dresses the disciples as those who had continued with him in his 
temptations, and as a reward for this fidelity promises them that 
they shall sit with him at table in his kingdom, and seated on 
thrones, judge the twelve tribes of Israel (v. 28—30). This ap- 
pears incongruous with a scene in which he had immediately before 
announced his betrayal by one of the twelve, and in which he im- 
mediately after predicted his denial by another ; at a time, more- 
over, in which the temptations TreipaaiMol properly so called, were yet 
future. After what we have already ob^erved in relation to the 
entire character of the scene in Luke, we can hardly seek the reason 
for the insertion of this firagment of a discourse, in anything else 
than a fortuitous association of ideas, in which the contention about 
rank among the disciples might suggest the rank promised to them 
by Jesus, and the discourse on sitting at table and serving, the prom- 
ise that the disciples should sit at table with Jesus in his messianic 
kingdom.* 

In the succeeding conversation Jesus says to his disciples figura- 
tively, that now it will be necessary to buy themselves swords, so 
hostilely will they be met on all sides, but is understood by them 
literally, and is shown two swords already in the possession of the 
society. Concerning tliis passage I am inclined to agree with 
Schleiermacher, who is of opinion that Luke introduced it here as a 
prelude to Peter's use of the sword in the ensuing narrative.! 

The other divergencies in relation to the last meal will come 
under review in the course of the following investigations. 

§ 123. ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE BETRAYAL AND THE DENIAL. 

In the statement that Jesus from the beginning knew who would 
be his betrayer, the fourth gospel stands alone ; but all four of the 
evangelists concur in testifying that at his last meal he predicted 
his Detrayal by one of his disciples. 

But in the first place there is this difference : while according 
to Matthew and Mark the discourse respecting the betrayer opens 
the scene, and in particular precedes the institution of the Lord's 
supper (Matt xxvL 21 ff. ; Mark xiv. 18 if.) ; Luke represents Je- 
sus as not speaking of the betrayer until after the commencement 
of the meal, and the institution of the commemorative rite (xxiL 

* Comp. Dt Wette, in loc t Ueber den Lnkat, S. 275. 
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21 ff.) ; and in John what relates to the betrayer goes forward dur- 
ing and after the washing of the disciples' feet (xiii. 10 — 30.). The 
intrinsically trivial question, which evangelist is here right, is ex- 
tremely important to theologians, because its decision involves the 
answer to another question, namely, whether the betrayer also par- 
took of the ritual supper. It neither appeared consistent with the 
idea of that supper as a feast of the most intimate love and union, 
that a virtual alien like Judas should participate in it, nor did it 
seem to accord with the love and compassion of the Lord, that he 
sliould have permitted an unworthy disciple by this participation to 
aggravate his guilt.* So undesirable a view of the facts was be- 
lieved to be avoided by following the arrangement of Matthew and 
Mark, and making the designation of the betrayer precede the insti- 
tution of the Supper : for as it was known from John, that as soon 
as Judas saw himself detected and exposed, he withdrew from the 
company, it would thence appear that Jesus did not institute the 
Supper until after the retirement of the traitor.f But this expedient 
is founded on nothing but an inadmissible incorporation of the nar- 
rative of John with that of the synoptists. For the withdrawal of 
Judas is mentioned only by the fourth evangelist ; and he alone 
needs the supposition of such a circumstance, because according to 
him, Judas now first entered into his transactions with the enemies 
of Jesus, and thus, in order to come to terms with them, and obtain 
the requisite force, needed a somewhat longer time. In the sy- 
noptists there is no trace of the betrayer having left the company ; 
on the contrary, everything in their narrative appears to imply that 
Judas, first on tlie general departure from the room in which the re- 
past had been taken, instead of going directly to the garden, went 
to the chief priests, of whom he at once, the agreement having been 
made beforehand, received the necessary force for the arrest of Je- 
sus. Thus whether Luke or Matthew be right in the arrangement 
of the scene, all the synoptists intimate that Judas did not leave the 
company before the general departure, and consequently that he par- 
took of the ritual Supper. 

But also as to the manner in which Jesus pointed out his be- 
trayer, there exists no slight divergency between the evangelists. 
In Luke Jesus only makes the brief remark that the hand of his 
betrayer is with him on the table, whereupon the disciples ask 
among themselves, who it can be that is capable of such a deed ? 
In Matthew and Mark he says, first, that one of those who are 
present will betray him ; and when the disciples individually ask 
him, Lord, is it I ? he replies : he that dippeth his hand with me 
in the dish ; until at last, after a woe has been denounced on the 
traitor, according to Matthew, Judas also puts that question, and 
receives an affirmative answer. In John,- Jesus alludes to the be- 
trayer during and after the washing of the disciples' feet, in the 
observations, that not all the disciples present are clean, and thai 

* ObhAusen, 2, S. 380 f Thus LUcke, Paului, Oltluiuea. 
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on the contrary the scripture must be fulfilled : he that eateth bread 
toith mej hath lifted up his /teel against me. Then he says plainly, 
that one of them will betray him ; the disciples look inquiringly at 
each other, wondering of whom he speaks, when Peter prompts 
John, who is lying next to Jesus, to ask who is the traitor ? Jesus 
replies, he to whom he shall give a sop, which lie immediately does 
to Judas, with an admonition to hasten the execution of his project; 
whereupon Judas leaves the company. 

Here again the harmonists are at once ready to incorporate the 
different scenes with each other, and render them mutually con- 
sistent. According to them, Jesus, on the question of each disciple 
whether he were tlie traitor, first declared aloud that one of liis 
companions at table would betray him (Matthew) ; hereupon John 
asked in a whisper which of them he meant, and Jesus also in a 
wliisper made the answer, he to whom he should give the sop (John); 
then Judas, likewise in a whisper, asked whether it were he, and 
Jesus in th6 same manner replied in the affirmative (Matthew) ; 
lastly, after an admonition from Jesus to be speedy, the betrayer 
left the company (John).* But that the question and answer in- 
terchanged between Jesus and Judas were spoken in a whisper, 
Matthew, who alone communicates them, gives no intimation, nor 
is this easily conceivable without presupposing the improbable cir- 
cumstance, that Judas reclined on the one side of Jesus, as John 
did on the other ; if, however, the colloquy were uttered aloud, the 
disciples could not, as John narrates, have so strangely misunder- 
stood the words, what thou doestj do quickly y — and the supposition 
of a stammering question on the side of Judas, and a low-toned 
answer from Jesus, cannot be seriously held a satisfactory expla- 
nation.t Nor is it probable that Jesus, after having already made 
the declaration : he who dippeth with me in the dish will betray 
me, would for the more precise indication of the traitor have also 
given him a sop ; it is rather to be supposed that these are but two 
different modes of reporting the same particular. But when once 
this is admitted, as it is by Paulus and Olshausen, so much is al- 
ready renounced either in relation to the one narrative or the other, 
that it is inconsistent to resort to forced suppositions, in order to 
overcome the difficulty involved in the explicit answer which Mat- 
thew makes Jesus give to the traitor: and it should rather be 
allowed that we have before us two divergent accounts, of which 
the one was not so framed that its deficiencies might be supplied 
by the other. 

Having, with Sieffert and Fritzsche, attained this degree of in- 
sight, the only remaining question is: to which of the two narratives 
must we give the preference as the original ? Sieffert has answered 
this question very decidedly in favour of John ; not merely, as he 
maintains, because he shares in the prejudice which attributes to 

* Kain61, in Matth. p. 707. f '^^'^^ ^ OUbausen's expedient, 2, S. 402. Againat 
it Bee Sieffert S. U8 U 
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tliat evangelist the character of an eye-witness; but also because Iiis 
narrative is in this part, by its intrinsic evidence of truthfulness, 
and the vividness of its scenes, advantageously distinguished from 
that of Matthew, which presents no indications of an autoptical 
origin. For example, while John is able to describe with the utmost 
minuteness the manner in which Jesus indicated his betrayer ; the 
narrative of the first gospel is feuch as to induce the conjecture that 
its author had only received the general information, that Jesus had 
personally indicated his betrayer.* It certainly cannot be denied, 
that the direct answer which Jesus gives to Judas in Matthew 
(v. 25) has entirely the appearance of having been framed, without 
much fertility of imagination, to accord with the above general in- 
formation ; and in so far it must be regarded as inferior to the more 
indirect, and therefore more probable mode of indicating the traitor, 
in John. But in relation to another feature, the result of tlie com- 
parison is different. In the two first evangelists Jesus says: he 
wlio has dipped or who dippeth with me^ 6 lfiPd\p<ig.0T IftPaTrrdiie' 
voq fier* kfiov: in John, he to whmn I shall give a sop when I have 
dipped itj w kyCi (idtpag rb yjxjjfiiov lni66oa>; a difference in which the 
greater preciseness of the indication, and consequently the inferior 

Probability, is on the side of the fourth gospel. In Luke, Jesus 
esignates the traitor merely as one of those who are sitting at meat 
with him ; and as regards the expression 6 ifiPdipag k, t. X. in Mat- 
thew and Mark, the interpretation given of it by Kuinol and Hen- 
neberg,t who suj^pose it to mean one of the party at table, leaving 
it uncertain which, is not so mistaken as Olshausen represents it to 
be. For, first, to the question of the several disciples, is it I ? Jesus 
might see fit to return an evasive answer ; and secondly, the above 
answer, as Kuinol has correctly remarked, stands in the relation of 
an appropriate climax to the previous declaration : one of you shall 
betray me (v. 21), since it presents that aggravating circumstance 
of the betrayal, fellowship at table. Even \i the authors of the two 
first gospels understood the expression in question to imply, that 
Judas in particular dipped his hand in the dish with Jesus, and 
hence supposed this second declaration to have indicated him per- 
sonally: still the parallel passage in Luke, and the words dg Ik tQv 
Swdexa, one of the twelve^ which in Mark precede 6 ifiPaTrrdfievog, 
show that originally the second expression was merely an amplifi- 
cation of the former, though from the wish to have a thoroughly 
unequivocal designation of the betrayer on the part of Jesus, it was 
early interpreted in the other more special sense. When, however, 
a legendary exaggeration of the preciseness of the indication is once 
admitted, the manner in which the fourth gospel describes that in- 
dication must be included in tlie series of progressive representations, 
and according to Sieffert, it roust have been the original from whicli 
all tlie rest proceeded. But if we beforehand renounce the affirma- 

* Ut 8ap. S. 147 AT. f Comm. iiber die Geschichte des Leideos und Todes Jesa, 
inloa 
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live reply to Judas, <n) elna^, thou host said, in Matthew, the mode 
of designation in John is the most definite of all ; for the intioiation: 
one of my companions at table, is comparatiyely indefinite, and even 
the expression : he who dippeth with me in the dish, is a less direct 
sign of the traitor, than if Jesus had himself dipped the morsel and 
presented it to him. Now is it in the spirit of the ancient legend, 
if Jesus really gave the more precise designation, to lose its hold of 
this, and substitute one less precise, so as to diminish the miracle 
of the foreknowledge exhibited by Jesus ? Assuredly not; but rather 
the very reverse holds true. Hence we conclude that Matthew, 
together with the unhistorically precise, has yet at the same time 

1)reserved the historically less precise ; whereas Jolm has entirely 
ost the latter and has retained only the former. 

After thus renouncing what is narrated of a personal designation 
of the traitor by Jesus, as composed j)ost eventum, there yet remains 
to us the general precognition and prediction on the part of Jesus, 
that one of his disciples and companions at table would betray him. 
But even this is attended with difficulties. That Jesus received any 
external notification of treason brooding against him in the circle of 
his confidential friends, there is no indication in the gospels : he ap- 
pears to have gathered this feature of his destiny also out of the 
scriptures alone. He repeatedly declares that by his approaching 
betrayal the scripture will be fulfilled (John xiiL 18 ; xviL 12. comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 24. parall.), and in the fourth gospel (xiii. 18.), he cites 
as tliis scripture, yp<^h* the words : He that eateth bread tmth me, 
hath lifted up his heel against me, b Tp6y(»>v fisr' efiov rhv dprov 
infjpev in' k^ tijv Trripvav avTov, from Ps. xli. 10. This passi^ in 
the Psalms refers either to the well-known perfidious friends of Da- 
vid, Aliithophel and Mephiboshetli, or, if the Psalm be not the com* 
position of David, to some unknown individuals who stood in a 
similar relation to the poet.* There is so little trace of a messianic 
significance, that even Tholuck and Olshausen acknowledge the 
above to be the original sense. But according to tlie latter, in the 
fate of David was imaged that of the Messiah ; according to the 
former, David himself, under a divine impulse often used expres- 
sions concerning liimself, which containea special allusions to the 
fate of Jesus. When, however, Tholuck adds : David himself, under 
the influence of inspiration, did not always comprehend this more 
profound sense of his expressions ; what is this but a confession that 
by the interpretation of such passa^s as relating to Christ there is 
given to them another sense than tliat in which their author origi- 
nally intended them ? Now that Jesus deduced from this passage 
of the 4l8t Psalm, that it would be his lot to be betrayed by a 
friend, in the way of natural reflection, is the more inconceivable, 
because tliere is no indication to be discovered that tliis Psalm was 
interpreted inessianically among the Jews : wliile that such an in- 
terpretation was a result of the divine knowledge in Jesus is impos* 

* See De Wette, in loc 
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sible, because it is a false interpretation. It is rather to be sup- 
posed, that the passage in question was applied to the treachery of 
Judas onlj after the issue. It is necessary to figure to ourseJves 
the consternation wliich the death of the Messiah must have pro- 
duced in the minds of his first adherents, and the solicitous industry 
with which they endeavoured to comprehend this catastrophe ; and 
to remember that to a mind of Jewish culture, to comprehend a fact 
or doctrine was not to reconcile it with consciousness and reason, 
but to bring it into harmony with scripture. In seeking such a re- 
sult, the primitive Christians found predicted in the oracles of the 
Old Testament, not only the death ot the Messiah, but also his fall- 
ing by means of the perfidy of one of his friends, and even the 
subsequent fate and end of this traitor (Matt. xxviL 9 f. ; Acts i. 
20.) ; and as the most striking Old Testament authority for the be- 
trayal, there presented itself the above passage from Ps. xli., where 
the author complains of maltreatment from one of his most intimate 
friends. These vouchers from the Old Testament might be intro- 
duced by the writers of the evangelical history either as reflections 
from themselves or others by way of appendix to their narrative of 
the result, as is done by the authors of the first gospel and the Acts, 
where they relate the end of Judas : or, what would be more im- 
pressive, Uiey might put them into the mouth of Jesus himself be- 
fore the issue, as is done by the author of the fourth gospel in the 
present instance. The Psalmist had meant by "^pHi ?ax one who 
generally was accustomed to eat bread with him : but this expres* 
sion might easily come to be regarded as the designation of one in 
the act of eating bread with the subject of the prophecy; and hence 
it seemed appropriate to choose as the scene for the delivery of the 
prediction, a mesl of Jesus with his disciples, and for the sake of 
proximity to the end of Jesus to make this meal tlie last. For the 
rest, the precise words of the psalm were not adhered to, for instead 
of 6 rpcryijv fter' ifwv rhv dfyrov, he who eateth bread with m«, was 
substituted either the synonymous phrase l^r ifwv M t^ Tpanii}q^, 
with me on the table^ as in Luke ; or, in accordance with the repre- 
sentation of the synoptists that this last was a paschal meal, an 
allusion to the particular sauce used on that occasion : 6 ifiPaTTTdue- 
vog fjier' ifiov elg to rpvpUov, he who dijppeth xjoith me in the dishj 
as in Mark and Matthew. This, at first entirely synonymous with 
the expression 6 rpdycjv k. t. A., as a desienation of some one of his 
companions at table, was soon, from the desire for a personal desi^ 
nation, misconstrued to mean that Judas accidentally dipped his 
hand into the dish at the same moment with Jesus, and at length 
the morsel dipped into the dish by Judas at the same time with 
Jesus, was by the fourth evangelist converted into the sop presented 
by Jesus to his betrayer. 

There are other parts also of this scene in John, which, instead 
of having a natural character, as SieflTert maintains, must rather be 
pronounced artificiaL The manner, in which Peter has to use the 
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intervention of the disciple leaning on Jesus' bosom, in order to ob- 
tain from the latter a more defimte intimation concerning the be- 
trayer, besides being foreign to the synoptists, belongs to that un- 
historical colouring which, as we have above shown, the fofurth 
gospel gives to the relation of the two apostles. Moreover, to dis- 
guise an indication of Judas in the evil character of the traitor, 
beneath an action of friendliness, as that of giving him the sop, 
must retain something untruthful and revolting, whatever may be 
imagined of objects which Jesus might have in view, such as the 
touching of the traitor with compunction even at tliat hour. Lastly, 
the address, Wh(U thou doest^ do quickly y after all that cdn be done 
to soften it,* is still harsh, — a kind of braving of the impending 
catastrophe ; and rather tlian resort to any refinements in order to 
justify these words as spoken by Jesus, I prefer agreeing with the 
author of the Probabilia, who sees in them the effort of the fourth 
evangelist to improve on the ordinary representation, according to 
which Jesus foreknow the betrayal and refrained from preventing 
it, by making him even challenge the traitor to expedite his un- 
dertaking, f 

Besides the betrayal, Jesus is said to have predicted the denial 
by Peter, and to have fixed the precise time of its occurrence, declar- 
ing that before the cock should crow (Mark says twice) on the fol- 
lowing morning, Peter would deny him thrice (Matt xxvL 33 ff. 
paralL) : which prediction, according to the gospels, was exactly ac- 
compUshed. It is here observed on the side of Bationalism, that 
the extension of the prophetic gift to the cognizance of such merely 
accessory circumstances as the crowing of cocks, must excite aston- 
ishment ; as also that Jesus, instead of warning, predicts the result 
as inevitable : X a feature which calls to mind the Fate of the Greek 
tragedy, in which a man, in spite of his endeavour to avoid what the 
oracle has predicted of him, nevertheless fulfils its inexorable decree. 
Paulus will not admit either ov <l>cjvrj<Tu arifiepov dXiimop, or dnap- 
veloOcUf or rplg^ to have been spoken in their strict verbal significa- 
tion, but gives to the entire speech of Jesus only this indecisive and 
problematical sense : so easily to be shaken is the imagined firm- 
ness of this disciple, that between the present moment and the early 
morning, events may arise which would cause him more tlian once 
to stumble and be unfaithful to his master. But this is not the rieht 
mode of removing the difficulty of the evangeUcal narrative. Ihe 
words attributed to Jesus so closely agree with the subsequent event, 
that the idea of a merely fortuitous coincidence is not to be here 
entertained. Occuring as they do in a tissue of prophecies post 
eventuniy we must rather suppose that after Peter had really denied 
Jesus more than once during that night, the announcement of such 

* Tid. LQcke and Tholuck, in loc f P. 62 : rdiqtd quidem mairranlt evangeUtiae^ 
9erva(oran iciviue prodkumis conti/udn, nee impedivtue ; ipsum vero exeitasM Judam ad 
prodUionem, nemo eorum dicit, neque convtnit hoc Jenu X P>aliUf txtg. Handb. 8. B. S. 
638. L. J. 1. B. S. 192. Hase, L. J. § 187. 
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a result was put into the mouth of Jesus, with the common mark- 
ing of time by the crowing of the cock,* and tlie reduction of the 
instances of denial to three. That this determination of time and 
number was permanent in the evangelical tradition, (except that 
Mark, doubtless arbitrarily, for the sake of balancing the thrice de- 
nying by another number, speaks of the tioice crowing of the cock,) 
appears to be explained without any great difficulty by the famili- 
arity of the expressions early choosen, and the ease with which 
they could be retained in the memory. 

Just as little claim to be regarded as a real prophecy has the 
announcement of Jesus to the rest of Iiis disciples that they will all 
of them be offended because of him in the coming night, that they 
will forsake him and disperse (I^Iatt. xxvi. 31. paralL comp. John 
xvL 32.^ ; especially as the evangelists tliemselves, in the words : 
I^or it IS written^ IvnU smite the sftepherd^ and the sheep of the 
fiock shall he scattered abroad^ point out to us the Old Testament 
passage (Zech. xiii. 7.), which, first sought out by the adherents of 
Jesus for the satisfaction of their own difficulties as to the death of 
their master, and the melancholy consequences which immediately 
ensued, was soon put into the mouth of Jesus as a prophecy of these 
consequences. 

§ 124. THE INSTITUTION OP THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

It was at the last meal, according to the synoptists, with whom 
the apostle Paul also agrees (1 Cor. xi. 23 ff.), that Jesus gave to 
the unleavened bread and the wine whicli, agreeably to the custom 
of the paschal feast, f he, as head of the family, had to distribute 
among his disciples, a relation to his speedily approaching death. 
During the repast, we are told, he took bread, and after giving 
thanks, broke it and gave it to his disciples with the declaration : 
This is my hody^ tovt6 kari rh acjiid [lov, to which Paul and Luke 
add : which is given or broken for youj rb virlp vfujv didSixevov or 
KX^ixevov ; in like manner, according to Paul and Luke after supper, 
he presented to them a cup of wine with the words : This is 7ny 
Hood of the new testament^ rovrd kori rh alfid [mov, rb t% Kaivfj^ 
6ia$^ici]g, or according to Paul and Luke : the new testament in my 
bloody which is shed for mxmy^ or for you^ icaivij diadrJKti iv roi 
aHfiari fiov, rb nepl ttoAAcDv, or inrkp vfu^v, Uxyv6iievcv, to which Mat- 
thew adds : for the remission ofsinSj d^ d<t>€aiv dfiapTicJv, and Paul, 
what he and Luke previously give in reference to the bread : Do 
this^ rovro noieire (Paul, with the wine, as oft as ye d7ink ity bodiu^ 
dv nlvTire,) in remembrance of 7n^, c^r rfjfv ifii^ dvdiAvriaiv, 

The controversy between the different confessions as to the mean- 
ing of these words, — ^whether they signify a transmutation of bread 

* Comp. Lightfoot and Paolut, in loc f Comp. on this subject espedsU/, Light- 
foot, hors, p. 474 £, and Paulas, ezeg. Handb. 8. B. S. 61 1 ff. 
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and wine into the body and blood of Christ, or a presence of the 
body and blood of Christ with and beneath those elements, or lastly 
the symbolizing of the body and blood of Christ by bread and wine, — 
may be pronounced obsolete, and ought not to be any longer pur- 
sued, at least exegetically, because it is founded on a misplaced dis- 
tinction. It is only when transmitted to a modem age, and to the 
occidental mind, in which the forms of thought are more abstract^ 
that what the ancient oriental understood by the words, rovrd lart^ 
divides itself into the above variety of possible signiHcations ; and 
if we would obtain a correct conception of the idea which originally 
su^ested the expression, we must cease to discriminate thus. To 
explain the words in question as implying a transmutation of the 
substance, is to go too far, and to be too definite; to understand 
them of an existence cum et sub specie etc. is too much of a refine- 
ment ; while to translate them : this signijies^ is too limited and 
meagre an interpretation. To the \^Titers of our gospels, the bread 
in the commemorative supper was the body of Cluist: but had they 
been asked, whether tlie bread were transmuted, they would have 
denied it ; had they been spoken to of a partaking of the body with 
and under the form of bread, they would not have understood it ; 
had it been inferred that consequently the bread merely signified the 
body, they would not have been satisfied. 

Thus to dispute farther on tliis point is a fruitless labour ; it is 
a more interesting question, whether Jesus merely intended this pe- 
culiarly significant distribution of bread and wine as a parting de- 
monstration of attacliment to his disciples, or whether he designed 
that it should be celebrated by his disciples in memory of him after 
his departure. If we had only the account of the txvo first evan- 
gelists — this is admitted even by orthodox theologians* — there would 
be no solid ground for the latter supposition ; but the words. Do 
this in remembrance of mCj which are added by Paul and Luke, 
appear decisive of the fact that Jesus purposed the founding of a 
commemorative meal, which according to Paul, the Cliristians were 
to celebrate, until /le should come^ axp^^ ^ ^^ ^A^. Concerning 
this very addition, however, it has been of late conjectured that it 
may not have been originally uttered by Jesus, but that in the cele- 
bration of the Lord's supper in the primitive churcli, the presid- 
ing member of the community, in distributing the elements, may 
have exhorted the rest to continue the repetition of this meal in re- 
membrance of Christ, and that from this primitive Christian ritual 
the above words were added to the address of Jesus.t This con- 
jecture should not be opposed by an exaggerated estimate of the 
authority of the apostle Paul, such as that ot Olshausen, who infers 
from the words, jT have received of the Lord^ TrapeXapov inb tov 
Kvpiov, that he here delivers an immediate revelation fix)m Christ, 
nay, that Christ himself speaks through him: since, as even Siiskind 

* Siiskindi in the treatise : Hat Jesus das Abendmahl als einen nmemonischfln Ritus 
angeordnet? in his Magazin 11, S. 1 ffl f PaaluS| exeg. Handbi 8. B. S.527. 
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lias admitted * andas Scliulzlias recently shown in the most convinc- 
ing manner, the phrase TrapaAoju^avetv d-rrd rivof cannot signify an 
immediate reception, but only a mediate transmission from the in- 
dividual specified. If, however, Paul had not that addition from 
Jesus himself, still Siiskind thinks himself able to prove that it 
must have been communicated, or at least confirmed, by an apostle, 
and is of opinion, in the manner of his school, that by a series of 
abstract distinctions, he can define certain boundary lines which 
must in this case prevent the intrusion of an unhistorical tradition. 
But the severe attention to evidence which characterizes our own 
day, ought not to be exptected from an infant religious society, be- 
tween the distant portions of which there was not yet any organized 
connexion, or for the most part any otlier tlian oral communication. 
On the other hand, however, we must not be induced to regard the 
words TovTo TTOLelTE K. T. A. as a later addition to the address of Je- 
sus, on false grounds, such as, that it would have been repugnant 
to the humility of Jesus to found a rite in i-emembrance of himself ;t 
nor must we rate too higlily the silence of the two first evangelists, 
in opposition to the testimony of Paul. 

Perhaps this point may be decided by means of another more 
general question, namely, what led Jesus to make this peculiarly 
significant distribution of bread and wine among bis disciples ? Or- 
thodox theologians seek to remove as far as possible from the person 
of Jesus, as divine, all progress, and especially a gradual or sudden 
origination of plans and resolutions not previously present in his 
mind ; hence, according to them, there lay in Jesus from the begin- 
ning, together with the foreknowledge of his destiny, and liis entire 
plan, the design to institute this supper, as a commemorative rite 
to be observed by his church ; and tliis opinion may at least appeal 
for support, to the allusions implying that he already contemplated 
the institution a year beforehand, attributed to Jesus in tlie sixth 
chapter of the fourth gospcL 

This is certainly an insecure support, for, as a previous inquiry 
has shown, those allusions, totally unintelligible before the institution 
of the Supper, cannot have proceeded from Jesus, but only from 
the evangelist, t Further, As, viewing the subject generally, it ap- 
peared to annul the reality of the human nature in Jesus, to suppose 
that idl lay foreseen and prepared in him from the first, or at least 
from the commencement of his mature age ; Rationalism has main- 
tained, on the contrary, that the idea of the symbolical act and words 
in question did not arise in Jesus until the last evening. According 
to this view, at the sight of the broken bread and the outpoured 
wine, Jesus had a foreboding of his near and violent death ; he saw 
in the former an image of his body which was to be put to death, 
and in the latter of lus blood which was to be shed ; and this mo- 

'*' Ueber das Abendmahl, S. 217 ff. 

t Kaiser, bibL TheoL 2, a. S. 89 ; Stcphani, das h. Abendmahl, S. 61. 

X Vid. pag. 402, (81. 
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nientary impression was communicated by him to his disciples.' 
But such a tragical impression could only be felt by Jesus if he 
contemplated his death as a near event. That he did so with a 
greater distinctness at the last meal, is thought to be proved by the 
assurance which, according to all the synoptists, he gave to liis dis- 
ciples, that he would no more drink of the fruit of the vine until he 
drank it new in the kingdom of his Father ; whence, as there is no 
ground for supposing a vow of abstinence on his part, he must have 
foreseen that his end would arrive within the next few days. If, 
however, we observe how in Luke this assurance in relation to the 
wine is preceded by the declaration of Jesus, that he will no more 
eat the passovcr until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God, it ap- 
pears probable that originally the fruit of the vine also was under- 
stood not as wine in general, but as specially the beverage of the 
passover ; of whicli a trace may perhaps be discovered in the ex- 
pression of Matthew and Mark — thie fruit of the vine^ tovtov tcw 
yewf^fAarog TTjg dfi-rriXov. Meals in the messianic kingdom were, in 
accordance with the ideas of the age, often spoken of by Jesus, and 
he may have expected tliat in that kingdom the passover would be 
observed with peculiar solemnity. When therefore he declares that 
he will no moiti partake of this meal in the present age^ cd^lbv, but 
only in the future ; first, this does not apply to eating and drinking 
in general, and hence does not mean that his sojourn in tliis pre- 
messianic world was to liave an end within the next few days, but 
only within the space of a year ; nor, secondly, does it necessarily 
involve the idea that this change was to be introduced by his death, 
for he might even yet expect that the kingdom of the Messiah would 
commence during liis life. * 

Meanwhile, to deny everj' pi^esentiment of his end on the part 
of Jesus in these last days of his life, is on the one hand, not war- 
ranted by our previous examuiation ; and on the other, would com- 
pel us to doubt the institution of the ritual supper by Jesus, which 
we can hardly do in opposition to the testimony of PauL It is 
moreover easily conceivable, that the continually increasing involve- 
ment of his relation to the Jewish hierarchy, might at length bring 
to Jesus the conviction that his death was inevitable, and that in a 
moment of emotion he might even fix the next passover as the term 
which he should not survive. Thus each of the supposed cases ap- 
pears possible : either that, owing to a thought suggested by the 
impressiveness of the moment, at the last passover which he cele- 
brated with his disciples, he made bread and wine the symbols of 
his body which was to be slain and Ids blood which was to be shed; 
or that for some time previously he had embraced the design of be- 
queathing such a commemorative meal to Iiib adherents, in which 
case he may very probably have uttered the words preserved by Paul 
and Luke. But before tliis intimation of the death of Jesus had 

'* Paoltu, ut «ip. S. 519 ff. ; Kaiaer, ut sap. S. 87 ft 
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been duly appropriated by the disciples, and received into their con- 
viction, they were overtaken by the actual catastrophe, for which, 
therefore, they might be regarded as wholly unprepared. 



CHAPTER ni 

RETIREMENT TO THE MOUNT OP OLIVES, ARREST, TRIAL, 
CONDEMNATION AND CRUCIFLXION OP JESUS. 



§ 125. AGONY OF JESUS IN THE GABOEN. 

According to the synoptical narratives, Jesus, immediately af- 
ter the conclusion of the meal and the singing of the UaUely it being 
his habit during this feast time to spend the night out of Jerusalem 
(llatth« xxi. 17; Luke xxii. 39), went to the Mount of Olives, into 
a garden AC^ptov (in John, n^og) called Gethsemane (Matth. xxvi. 
30, 36, parall.). John, who eives the additional particular that the 
garden lay over tlie brook Keoron, does not represent him as depart- 
ing thither until after a long series of valedictory discourses (luv. — 
xviL), of which we shall hereafter have to speak again. While John 
makes the arrest of Jesus follow immediately on the arrival of Jesus 
in the garden, the synoptists insert between the two that scene 
which is usually designated the agony of Jesus. 

Their accounts ot this scene arc not in unison. According to 
Ifatthew and Mark, Jesus takes with him his tliree most confiden- 
tial disciples, Peter and the sons of Zebedee, leaving the rest behind, 
is seized with fearfulness and trembling, tells the three disciples 
that he is sorrowful even unto death, and admonishing them to re- 
main wakeful in the mean time, removes to a distance from them 
also, that he may offer a prayer for himself, in which, with his face 
bent to the earth, he entreats that the cup of suffering may pass 
from him, but still resigns all to the will of his Father. When he 
returns to tlie disciples, he finds them sleeping, again admonishes 
them to watchfulness, then removes from them a second time, and 
repeats the former prayer, after which he once more finds his dis- 
ciples asleep. For the third time he retires to repeat the prayer, 
and returning, for the third time finds the disciples sleeping, but 
now awakes them, in order to meet the coming betrayer. Of the 
number three, which thus doubly figures in the narrative of the two 
first evangelists, Luke says notliing ; according to him, Jesus re- 
tires from all the disciples, after admonishing them to watch, for the 
distance of about a stone's cast, and prays kneeling, once only, but 
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nearly in the same words as in the other gospels, then returns to the 
disciples and awakes them, because Judas is approaching with the 
multitude. But, on the other hand, Luke in his single scene of 
prayer, has two circumstances which are foreign to the other namn 
tors, namely, that while Jesus was yet praying, and immediately 
before the most violent mental sti*uggie, an angel appeared to 
strengthen him, and that during the agony dyiovia which ensued, 
the sweat of Jesus was as it were great drops of blood falling to 
the ground. 

From the earliest time this scene in Getlisemane has been a 
stumbling-block, because Jesus therein appears to betray a weak- 
ness and fear of dcxith which might be considered unworthy of hinL 
Celsus and Julian, doubtless having in their minds the great ex* 
amples of a dying Socrates and other heathen sages, expressed con- 
tempt for the fear of death exhibited by Jesus ;* Vanini boldly ex- 
tolled his own demeanour in the face of execution as superior to that 
of Jesus ;t and in the Evangdium Nicodemi^ Satan concludes from 
this scene that Christ is a mere man.} The supposition resorted to 
in this apocryphal book, that the trouble of Jesus was only assumed 
in order to encourage the devil to enter into a contest with him,§ is 
but a confession ot inability to reconcile a real truth of that kind 
with the ideal of Jesus. Hence appeal has been made to the dis- 
tinction between the two natures in Christ; the soiTowfulncss and 
the prayer for the removal of the cup having been ascribed to the 
liuinau naturc, the resignation to the will of the Father, to the diviucj 
As however, in the first place, this appeared to introduce an inad- 
in's.^iblc (liviiioji in the nature of Jesus; and in the second place, 
ev( n a frar e.x]ierio]ico<l by lii.^ human nature in the prospect of ap- 
I ro. oiling Lo«liIy sufforiiig'S appeai-rd unwortliy of him: his conster- 
iiiitioii was ro|Te.s' ntcd a.s being of a spiritual and sympathetic char- 
rctoi — as arising from tl:c wickcilneiis of Judas, the danger which 
threatened liis disciples, and the fate which was impending over his 
nation.lF The effort to free tlie sorrow of Jesus from all reference to 

* Ori^. c. Cvls ii 2 * : A*yt/ , 6 KtAjoj)' ri ox^f Tronvxirat, koX odiptrai^ Koi rov rov 
itXedfiOV ^^ ilx^rat iTa(Ku\xifiuv^ "kiyuv k. t. A. : //e jf /yx (i. e. k'cUnn) : IVh^ thM dott 
A« supplicate help, atid brwail himsffj] and pray for escape j'l-om tlie fear of death, sayinp, ^. 
Julian, in a Fragment of Theodore of Mopnuostia, ap. Mihiter, Fragin. Patr. grace Faac 
1 , p. 121 : dXKu KcU ToiavTa Trpoaevxtrai^ ^aiv, 6 'I^ ola udhoc aviJpw.TOf, avp^opiiv, ^pttv 
tiicoXuc oi) dwuftn'oc, kqI V7r* ciy^eAov, ^lic wv, iviaxverat, Jesus, says he, also presents 
such petitions as a wretched mortal tcould offer, %chen unable to bear a calamity with sertnity, 
and although divine, he is strengthened by an angeL 

t Gramond. liist. Gall. ab. exc. Uenr. IV. L. iii. p. 211 : DicUius Vanlni'-dum in 
patibulum trahitur — Christo Uludit in hate eadem verba : Uli in extremis prae timore i m Mlig 
sudor : ego imperterritus morior, 

X Evang. Nicod. c. xx. ap. Thilo, 1, 8. 702 ft.: iyd ydp o2i)a, 6ti bvdpoin^ Ion, koI 
^Kouca airrov Aijwror ^^ nepthmo^ kariv if ^xh fov Iwf ^crvarov. 

{ Ibid. S. 706. Hades replies to Satan : el 6i Xeytic. 6ti ^kovoos o^tdv ^o^fihnm 
fbif ^avQTWj irai^tjv or Koi yehiv ifff Toirro, ^eXuVf Iva at ipinno^ tv x^H^ dwary, 

II Orig. c Ols. ii. 2r>. 

^ llieron. Conun. in Blatth. in Inc. : Contristabatur nan timort patiendi, ^ ad hoe 
veneraf, ut pcUeretur, sed propter infelicissimum Judam, et scandalwn omnium apoftofan un , 
0t rejectionem popuii Judtiecrum^ et eversionem miserae HienuaUm, 
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physical suflTcring, or to his own person, attained its highest pitch 
m the ecclesiastical tenet, that Jesus by substitution was burthened 
fvith the guilt of aU mankind, and vicariously endured the wrath of 
Grod against that guilt* Some have even supposed that the devil 
himself wrestled with Jesus.f 

But such a cause for the trouble of Jesus is not found in the 
text ; on the contrary, here as elsewhere (Matt. xx. 22 f. parall.), 
the cup TTOT^piov for the removal of which Jesus prays, must be un- 
derstood of lirs own bodily sufferings and death. Moreover, the 
above ecclesiastical opinion is founded on an unscriptural conception 
of the vicarious office of Jesus. It is true that even in the concep- 
tion of the synoptists, the suffering of Jesus is a vicarious one for 
the sins of many ; but the substitution consists, according to them, 
not in Jesus having immediately borne these sins and the punish- 
ment due to mankind on account of them, but in a personal suffer- 
ing being laid upon him on account of those sins, and in order to 
remove their punishment. Thus, as on the cross it was not directly 
the sins of the world, and the anger of God in relation to them, 
which afflicted him, but the wounds which he received, and his 
whole lamentable situation, wherein he was indeed placed for the 
sins of mankind : so, according to the idea of the evangelists, in 
Gethsemane also, it was not immediately the feeling of the misery 
of humanity which occasioned his dismay, but the presentiment of 
his own suffering, which, however, was encountered in the stead of 
mankind. 

From the untenable ecclesiastical view of the agony of Jesus, a 
descent has in more modem times been made to coarse materialism, 
by reducing what it was thought hopeless to justify ethically, as a 
mental condition, to a purely pliysicalone, and supposing that Jesus 
was attacked by some malady in Gethsemane ;X an opinion which 
Paulus, with a severity which he should only have more industri- 
ously applied to his own explanations, pronounces to be altogether 
unseemly and opposed to the text, though he does not regard as im- 
probable Heumann's hypothesis, that in addition to his inward sor- 
row, Jesus had contracted a cold in the clayey ground traversed by 
the Kedron.§ On the other hand, the scene has been depicted in 
the colours of modem sentimentalism, and the feelings of friendship, 
the pain of separation, the thoughts of parting, have been assigned 
as the causes which so lacerated the mind of Jesus ;|| or a conmsed 
blending of all the different kinds of sorrow, selfish and sympathetic, 
sensual and spiritual,ir has been presupposed. Paulus explains el 
dwardv kari^ TrapeXOiTU) rb TTOTrjpiov {if it be j>088U)le^ let this cup 

* Calvin, Comm. in harm, evangg. Matth. xxvi. 87 : JVbii — moHem komtU simpUei' 
ter, gttatenui trantUuM est e mundtt, ted quia formidabiU Dei tribunal illi erai ante oculot^ 
judex ipse ineomprehensibiU vindicta armaiutj peocata vero nostra^ qm^nm omu UU erai 
impatitum^ sua igenii mole eum premebant, Comp. Luther^s UattspostiUe, die ente Pa§- 
Mon«predigt f Lightfoot, p. 884 t % Tbiess, KriL Coram. S. 418 ff. | Ut rap. S. 
649, 654 f. Anm. |j Schuster, tor ErUatening des N. T., in Eichhorn's Biblioth. 9, 8. 
1012 ff. f Hess, Geach. Jean, 2, S. 822 ff. ; KainOl, in Hattb. p. 719. 
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pa^sfrom me) as the expression of a purely moral anxiety on the 
part of Jesus, as to whether it were the will of God that he should 
give himself up to tlie attack immediately at hand, or whether it 
were not more accordant with the Divine pleasure, that he should 
yet escape from tliis danger : thus converting into a mere inquiiy 
of God, what is obviously the most urgent prayer. 

While Olshauscn falls back on the ecclesiastical tIieor}% and 
autlioritatively declares that the supposition of external corporeal 
suffering having called forth the anguish of Jesus, ought to be ban- 
ished as one wiiich would annihilate the essential characteristics of 
his mission ; others have more correctly acknowledged that in that 
anguish the passionate wish to be delivered from the terrible sufiisr- 
ings in prospect, the horror of sensitive nature in the fece of annihi- 
lation, are certainly apparent.* With justice also it is remarked, in 
opposition to tlic reproach which has been cast on Jesus, that the 
speedy conquest over rebellious nature removes every appearance of 
sinfulness ;t that, moreover, the shrinking of physical nature at the 
prospect of annihilation belongs to the essential conditions of life ;t 
nay, that the purer the human nature in an individual, the more 
susceptible is it in relation to suffering and annihilation ;§ that the 
conquest over suffering intensely appreciated is greater than a sto- 
ical or even a Socratic insensibility. || 

With more reason, criticism has attacked the peculiar represen- 
tation of the third gospel. The strengthening angel has created no 
little diflSculty to the ancient church on dogmatical grounds, — to 
modem exposition on critical gi*ounds. An ancient scholium on the 
consideration, that lie whx> was adored and glorified with fear and 
trembling by all the celestial powers^ did not need the strengthen- 
ing of the angel^ &n r^g laxvog tov dyyiXov ovk hreSiero b virb ^dor^ 
hrovpavlov dwdfteojg ipSPu) ical TpbfUf) irpootcwoviievog koX do^ofuvog, 
interprets the iviaxv^iv ascribed to the angel as a declaring strong^ 
1. e. as the offering of a doxology ;1[ while others, rather than admit 
that Jesus could need to be strengthened by an angel, transform the 
dyyeXog iviaxvcjv into an evil angel, who attempted to use force 
against Jesus.** The orthodox also, by founding a distinction be- 
tween the state of humiliation and privation in Christ and that of 
his glorification, or in some similar way, have long blunted the edge 
of the dogmatical difficulty : but in place of this a critical objection 
has been only so much the more decidedly developed. In consider- 
ation of the suspicion wliich, according to our earlier observations, 
attaches to every alleged angelic appearance, it has been sought to 
reduce the angel in this narrative first into a man,tt and then into 
an image of the composure which Jesus regained.(( But the right 

* UUmann, Qber die UnsOndlichkeit Jesa, in his Studieiif 1, S. 61. Hasert, lb. 3, 1, 
S. 66 (C f Ullmannf ut sup. X Haaert, at sop. § Lather, in der Predigt vom Lei- 
d«n ChrisU ira Gartvn. H Ambrosias in Luc. Tom. x. 56. ^ In Matthaei's N. T. p. 
447. ** Lightfootf ut sup. ft Venturini, 8, 677, and conjc^turiillv Paulas also, S. 
561. ;* Eicbborn, aWg. BiUL I, S. 628 ; Thiess in loc 
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point in the angelic appearance for criticism to grapple with, is in- 
dicated by the circumstance that Luke is the only evangelist from 
whom we learn it.* If, according to the ordinary presupposition, 
the first and fourth gospels are of apostolic origin ; wliy this silence 
as to the angel on the part of Matthew, who is believed to have been 
in the garden, why especially on the part of John, who was among 
the three in the nearer neighbourhood of Jesus ? If it be said : be- 
cause, sleepy as they were, and at some distance, and moreover under 
cover of the night, they did not observe him : it must be asked, 
whence are we to suppose that Luke received this information?! 
That, assuming the disciples not to have themselves obser\'ed the 
appearance, Jesus should have narrated it to them on that evening, 
there is, from the intense excitement of those hours and the circum- 
stance tliat the i*eturn of Jesus to his disciples was immediately fol- 
lowed by the arrival of Judas, little probability ; and as little, that 
he commimicated it to them in the days after the resurrection, and 
that nevertheless this information appeared worthy of record to none 
but the third evangelist, who yet received it only at second hand. 
As in this manner there is every presumption against the historical 
character of the angelic appearance ; why should not this also, hke 
all appearances of the same kind which have come under our notice, 
especially in the history of the infancy of Jesus, be interpreted by us 
mythically ? Gablcr lias been before us in advancing the idea, that 
in the primitive Christian community the rapid transition from the 
most violent mental conflict to the most tranquil resignation, which 
was observable in Jesus on that night, was explained, agreeably to 
the Jewish mode of thought, by the intervention of a strengthening 
an^, and that this explanation may have mingled itself with the 
narrative: Schleiermacher, too, finds it the most probable tliat this 
moment, described by Jesus himself as one of hard trial, was early 
glorified in hymns by angelic appearances, and that this embellish- 
ment, originally intended in a merely poetical sense, was received by 
the narrator of the third gospel as historicaL( 

The other feature peculiar to Luke, namely, the bloody sweaty 
was early felt to be no less fraught with diflSculty than the strength- 
ening by the angel. At least it appears to have been this more 
tkan anything else, which occasioned the exclusion of the entire ad- 
dition in Luke, v. 43 and 44, from many ancient copies of the gos- 
pels. For as the orthodox, who according to Epiphanius§ rejected 
the passage, appear to have shrunk the most from the lowest degree 
of fear which is expressed by the bloody sweat : so to the docetic 
opinions of some who did not receive this passage,|| tliis was the 
only particular which could give offence. Thus m an earlier age, 

♦ Comp. on this subject and the following, Gabler, neuesL Uieol. Journal, 1, 2, S. 
109 ff. 8, S. 217 £ t Comp. Julian, ap. Theod. of MopsuesUa in MOnter's Fragm. 
Patr. 1, p. 121 f. X Ueberd«n Lulcas, S. 288; comp. De Wette, in loc and Tlieile, 
cur Biogr. Jesn, § 82. Ncander also appears willing silently to aUndon ihU trait and the 
following one. } Ancoratus, 81. | Vid. Wetstein, S. 807. 
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doubts were raised respecting the fitness of the bloody sweat of Jo- 
sus on dogmatical considerations : while in more modem times this 
has been done on physiological grounds. It is true that authorities 
are adduced for instances of bloody sweat from Aristotle* down to 
the more recent investigators of nature ;t but such a phenomentxi 
is only mentioned as extremely rare, and as a symptom of decided 
disease. Hence Paulus points to the (^oel (as it were)^ as indicat- 
ing that it is not directly a bloody sweat which is here spoken of, 
but only a sweat which might be compared to blood : this compari- 
son, however, he refers only to the thick appearance of the drops, 
and Olshausen also agrees with him thus rar, that a red colour of 
the perspiration is not necessarily included in tlie comparison. But 
in the course of a narrative which is meant as a prelude to the san- 
guinary death of Jesus, it is the most natural to take the compari- 
son of the sweat to drops of blood, in its full sense. Further, here, 
yet more forcibly than in relation to the angelic appearance, the 
question suggests itself: how did Luke obtain this information? or 
to pass by all questions which must take the same form in this in- 
stance as in the previous one, how could the disciples, at a distance 
and in the night, discern the falling of drops of blood ? According 
to Paulus indeed it ought not to be said that the sweat fell, for as 
the word KaraPaivovTeg^ falling^ refers not to Wpwf, sweat, but to 
the OpdfiPoi alfuiTog, drops of blood, which arc introduced mei-ely for 
the purpose of comparison, it is only meant that a sweat as thick 
and heavy as falling drops of blood stood on the brow of Jesus. But 
whether it be said : the sweat fell like drops of blood to the earth, 
or : it was like drops of blood falling to the earth, it comes pretty 
mucli to the same thing ; at least the comparison of a sweat stana- 
ing on the brow to blood falling on the earth would not be very apt, 
especially if together with the falling, we are to abstract also the 
colour of the blood, so that of the words, as it were drops of blood 
falling on the ground, i>0£\ Opdiipoi alfJuiTog KdraPatvovreg elg Tfjv y^i», 
only d>ael Spbiipoi^ as it were drops, would properly have any decided 
meaning. Since then we can neither comprehend the circumstance, 
nor conceive what historical authority for it the narrator could have 
had, let us, with Schleicrmacher, mther take this feature also as a 
poetical one construed historically by the evangelist, or better still, 
as a mythical one, the origin of which may be easily explained 
from the tendency to perfect the conflict in the garden as a prelude 
to the sufferings of Jesus on the cross, by showing that not merely 
the psychical aspect of that suffering was foreshadowed in the men- 
tal trouble, but also its physical aspect, in the bloody sweat. 

As a counterpoise to this peculiarity of Luke, his two predeces- 
sors have, as we have said, the twofold occurrence of the number 
three, — the three disciples taken apart, and the three retirements 
and prayers of Jesus. It has indeed been contended that so restless 

* De part, animal, iii. 15. f Vid. ap. Michaelia, not. in loc. and Kuindl, in Lnc 
p. 6.01 f. 
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a movement hither and thither, so rapid an alternation of retirement 
and return, is entirely suited to the state of mind in which Jesus 
then was,* and also, that in the repetition of the prayer there is 
correctly shown an appropriate gradation, a more and more com- 
plete resignation to the will of the Father.f But that the two narra- 
tors count the retirements of Jesus, marking tliem by the expressions 
i« SevTEpov and kK rpirov, at once shows that the number three was 
a point of importance to them; and when Matthew, though he 
certainly gives in the second prayer an expression somewhat differ- 
ent from that of the first, in the third makes Jesus only repeat the 
same worcU, rov avrhv kdyov^ and when Mark does this even the 
second time, — this is a significant proof that they were embarrassed 
how to fiU up the favourite number three with appropriate matter. 
According to Olshausen, Matthew with his three acts of this con- 
flict, must be right in opposition to Luke, because these three at- 
tacks made on Jesus through the medium of fear, correspond to the 
three attacks through the medium of desire, in the history of the 
temptation. This parallel Is well founded ; it only leads to an op- 
posite result to that deduced by Olshausen. For which is more 
probable ; that in both cases the threefold repetition of the attack 
had an objective ground, in a latent law of tlie kingdom of spirits, 
and hence is to be regarded as really historical ; or that it had mere- 
ly a subjective gi'ound in the manner of the legend, so that the 
occurrence of tliis number here, as certainly as above in the history 
of the temptation, points to something mythical ?( 

If then we subtract the angel, the bloody sweat, and the pre- 
cisely threefold repetition of the retirement and prayer of Jesus, as 
mythical additions, there remains so far, as an historical kernel, the 
fact, tliat Jesus on that evening in the garden experienced a violent 
access of fear, and prayed that his sufferings might be averted, with 
the reservation nevertheless of an entire submission to the will of 
God : and at this point of the inquiry, it is not a little surprising, 
on the ordinary view of the relation between our gospels, that even 
this fundamental fact of the history in question, is wanting in the 
gospel of John. 

i 126. RELATION OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL TO THE EVENTS IN GETH- 

SEMANE — ^THE FAREWELL DISCOURSES IN JOHN, AND THE SCENE 

FOLLOWING THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE GREEKS. 

The relation of John to the synoptical narratives just considered 
has, when regarded more closely, two aspects : first, he has not what 
the synoptists present ; and secondly, instead of tliis he has some- 
thing which it is difficult to reconcile with their statements. 

As regards the first and negative side, it has to be explained 

'*' Paolus; at sup. S. 549. f Tbeile, ia Winer*! and Engelhardi^s kriL Journal, 2, 
S. 353 ; Neander, L. J. Chr. S. 616 f. X Comp. Welsae, die evang. Gesch. 1, S. 611. 
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how, on the ordinary supposition concerning the author of the fourth 
gospel and the correctness of the synoptical account, it happens that 
John, who according to the two first gospels was one of the three 
whom Jesus took with him to be tlie more immediate witnesses of 
his conflict, passes in silence over the whole event? It will not 
suffice to appeal to his sleepiness during the scene ; for, if this was 
a hindrance to it^ nan*ation, all the evangelists must have been 
silent on the subject, and not John alone. Hence the usual ex- 
pedient is tried here also, and he is said to have omitted the scene 
because he found it already presented with sufficient cai-e in the 
writings of the synoptists.* But between the two first synoptists 
and the third there is here so important a divergency, as to demand 
most urgently that John, if he took their accounts into consideration, 
should speak a mediating word in this difference. If, however, John 
had not the works of his predecessors lying before him, he might 
still, it is said, suppose that history to be sufficiently familiar to his 
readers as a part of evangelical tradition.f But as this tradition was 
the source of the divergent representations of the synoptists, it 
must itself have early begun to exhibit variations, and to narrate 
the fact first in one way, then in another: consequently on this 
view also there was a call on tlie author of the fourth gospel to rec- 
tify these wavering accounts. Ilence of late an entirely new suppo- 
sition has been adopted, namely, that John omits the events, in 
Gethsemanc lest, by the mention of the strenghtening angel, he 
should give any furtherance to the Ebionitish opinion that the higher 
nature in Christ was an angel, which united itself with him at bap- 
tism ; and now, as it might be inferred, again departed firom him be- 
fore the hour of suffering. { But — not to urge that we have already 
found any hypothesis of this nature inadequate to explain the omis- 
sions in the gospel of John — if this evangelist wished to avoid any 
indication of a close relation between Jesus and angels, he must also 
have excluded other passages from his gospel : above all, as Locke 
remarks,§ the declaration coneerning the ascending and descending 
of angels upon him, i. 52 ; and also the idea, given indeed only as 
the conjecture of some bystanders, that an angd spake to AiV/i, 
dyyeXog avrif) XeXdkTjKev^ xii. 29. If, however, he on any ground 
* whatever, found special matter of hesitation in the appearance of the 
angel in the garden : this would only be a reason for omitting the 
intervention of the angel, with Matthew and Mark, and not for ex- 
cluding the whole scene, which was easily separable from this single 
particular. 

If the mere absence of the incident from the narrative of John 
is not to be explained, the difficulty increases when we consider 
what tliis evangelist communicates to us instead of the scene in the 
garden, concerning the mental condition of Jesus during the last 
hours previous to his arrest. In the same place which the synoptists 

* Olshausen, 2, S. 429. f LOcke, 2, S. 591. X Schneckenbarger, Bdtrftge, 8. 
65 r. i Comm. 1, S. 177 f. 
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assign to the agony in the garden, John, it is true, has "nothing, for 
he makes the capture of Jesus follow at once on his arrival in the 
garden : but immediately before, at and after the last meal, he has 
discourses inspired by a state of mind, which could liardly have as 
a sequel scenes like those which according to the synoptical narra- 
tives occurred in the garden. In the &rewell discourses in John, 
namely, xiv, — xvii. Jesus speaks precisely in the tone of one who 
has aheady inwardly triumphed over approaching suffering ; from a 
point of view in which deatii is quenched in the beams of the glory 
which is to come after ; with a divine peace which is cheerful in the 
certainty of its immoveability: how is it possible that immediately 
after, this peace should give place to the most violent mental 
emotion, this tranquillity, to a trouble even unto death, and that 
from victory achieved he should sink again into doubtful contest, 
in which he needed strengthening by an angel ? In those farewell 
discourses, he appears throughout as one who from the plenitude 
of his inward serenity and confidence, comforts his trembling friends: 
and yet he now seeks spiritual aid from the drowsy disciples, for 
he requests them to watch with him ; there, he is so certain of the 
salutary effects of his approaching death, as to assure his followers, 
that it is well for them that he should go away, else the Comforter 
vapdKkriTog would not come to them : here, he again doubts whether 
his death be really the will of the Father; there, he exhibits a 
consciousness which under the necessity of death, inasmuch as it 
comprehends that necessity, recovers freedom, so that his will to 
die is one with the divine will that he should die : here, these two 
wills are so at variance, that the subjective, submissively indeed, 
but painfully, bows to the absolute. And these two opposite states 
of mind are not even separated by any intervening incident of an 
appaUing chai*acter, but only by the short space. of time which 
elapsed during the walk from Jerusalem to the Mount of Olives, 
across the Kedron: just as if, in that brook, as in another Lethe, 
Jesus had lost all remembrance of the foregoing discourses. 

It is true that we are here referred to the alternation of mental 
states, which naturally becomes more rapid in proportion as the 
decisive moment approaches;* to the fact that not seldom in the 
life of beUevers there occurs a sudden withdrawal of the liigher 
sustenance of the soul, an abandonment of them by God, which 
alone renders the victory nevertheless achieved truly great and ad- 
mirablct But this latter opinion at once betrays its unintelligent 
origin from a purely imaginative species of thought (to which the 
soul can appear like a lake, ebbing or flowing according as the 
floodgates of the conducting canals are opened or closed), by the 
contradictions in which it is on all sides involved. The triumph 
of Christ over the fear of death is said only to appear in its true 
magnitude, when we consider, that while a Socrates could only 
conquer because he remained in the full possession of his mental 

* (.Ocke, 2, a 892 ft f OUbASMD, 2, 8 429 t 
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energies, Christ was able to triumph over all the powers of daric- 
ness, even when forsaken by God and the fulness of his spirit, by 
his merely human soul i>vx^ : — but is not this the rankest Pela- 
gianism, the most flagrant contradiction of the doctrine of the church, 
as of sound philosophy, whicli alike maintain tliat without God, 
man can do no good thing, that only by his armour can man repd 
the shafts of the wicked one ? To escape from thus contradicting 
the results of sober reflection, the imaginative thinker is driven to 
contradict himself; by supposing that in the strengthening angel 
(which, incidentally, contrary to the verbal significance of the text, 
is reduced to a merely internal vision of Jesus,) there was imparted 
to Jesus, when liVTCstling in the extremity of his abandonment, an 
influx of spiritual strength ; so that he thus would not, as it was 
at first vaunted, have conquered without, but only with Divine aid; 
if, in accordance with Luke, the angel be supposed to have appeared 
prior to the last, most violent part of the conflict, in order to 
strengthen Jesus for this ultimate trial. But rather tlian fall into 
so evident a self-contradiction, Olshausen prefers covertly to contra- 
dict the text, and hence transposes the order of the incidents, as- 
suming, without farther preliminary, that the strengthening came 
after the third prayer, consequently after the victory had been 
already gained, whence he is driven to the extreme arbitrariness 
of interpreting the phrase: «al yev6[i€v<>g kv dyoyvt^ itcreviaTepov 
TTpoaijvxsTOf aiid being in an agony he prayed^ as the pluperfect — 
he had prayed. 

But setting aside this figurative representation of the cause which 
produced the sudden change of mood in Jesus; such a change is in 
itself burthened with many difficulties. Correctly speaking, what 
here took place in Jesus was not a mere change, but a relapse of the 
most startling kind. In the so-called sacerdotal prayer, John xvii. 
especially, Jesus had completely closed his account with the Father; 
all fear in relation to what awaited him lay so far behind the point 
which he had here attained, that he spent not a single word on his 
own sufiering, and only spoke of the afflictions which threatened his 
friends ; the chief subject of his communion with the Father was 
the glory into which he was about to enter, and the blessedness 
which he ho]>ed to Iiave obtained for his followers : so that his 
departure to the scene of his arrest has entirely the character of an 
accessory fact, merely consummating by external realization what 
was already inwardly and essentially effected. Now if Jesus after 
this closing of his account with God, once more opened it ; if after 
having held himself already victor, he once more sank into anxious 
conflict : must he not have laid himself open to the remonstrance : 
why didst thou not, instead of indulging in vain anticipations of 
glory, rather occupy thyself betimes with earnest thoughts of the 
coming trial, that by such a preparation, thou mightest spare thyself 
perilous surprise on its approach ? why didst thou utter the words 
of triumph before thou hadst fought, so as to be obliged with sharao 
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to cry for help at the on-coming of the battle ? In feet after the 
assurance of already achieved victory expressed in the farewell dis- 
courses, and especially in the final prayer, the lapse into such a 
state of mind as that described by the synoptists, would have been 
a very humiliating declension, which Jesus could not have foreseen, 
otherwise he would not have expressed himself with so much con- 
fidence ; and which, therefore, would prove that he was deceived in 
himself, that he held himself to be stronger than he actually found 
himself, and that he had given utterance to this too high self-valu- 
ation, not without a degree of presumption. Those who regard 
this as inconsistent with the equally judicious and modest charac- 
ter which Jesus manifests on other occasions, will find themselves 
urged to the dilemma, that either the farewell discourses in John, 
at least the final prayer, or else the events in Gethsemane, cannot 
be historical. 

It is to be regretted that in coming to a decision imthis case, 
theologians have set out rather from dogmatical prejudices than 
from critical grounds, listerias assertion, at least, that the represen- 
tation given in John of the state of mind of Jesus in his last hours 
is the only correct one, while that of the synoptists is unhistorical,* 
is only to be accounted for by that author's then zealous adherence 
to the paragraphs of Schleiermacher's Dogrtiaiik^ wherein the idea 
of the impeccability of Jesus is carried to an extent which excludes 
even the slightest degree of conflict ; for that, apart from such pre- 
suppositions, the representation given in John of the last hours of 
Jesus, is the more natural and appropriate, it might be difficult to 
prove. On the contrary, Bretschneider might rather appear to be 
right, when he claims the superiority in naturalness and intrinsic 
evidence of truth for the synoptists :t were it not that our confidence 
in the decisions of this writer is undermined, by his dislike for the 
dogmatical and metaphysical purport of the discourses assi^ed to 
this period in John — ^a dislike which appears to indicate tnat his 
entire polemic against John originated in the discordance between 
his own critical philosophy of reflection, and the speculative doctrine 
of the fourth gospeL 

John, indeed, as even the author of the Probabilia remarks, has 
not wholly passed over the anxiety of Jesus in relation to his ap- 
proaching death ; he has only assigned to it an earlier epoch, John 
xiL 27 ff. The scene with which John connects it takes place im- 
mediately after the entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem, when certain 
Greeks, doubtless proselytes of the gate, who had come among the 
multitude to the feast, wished to have an interview with him. With 
all the diversity of the circumstances and of the event itself, there 
is yet a striking agreement between what here occurs and what the 
synoptists place in the last evening of the life of Jesus, and in the 
seclusion of the garden. As Jesus here declares to his disciples, 

* Commentatio critica, qaa Evangeliam Joannls genuinam esM— ostenditar, p. 67 fL 
f Probab. p. 83 ff. 
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my soul is troubled even unto deatk, 'nfQwnSf lanw ^ i^vxA fuw &f 
datrdrw (Matt, xxri 38): so there he m^: ITow is my soul 
irouUed, rvv fi ^xi F^ Trrapasrai (John xii 27); as he here pnya^ 
/^rf ifitbej)09sibU^ this hour may pass from kim^ 2wi» eldutmrAs 
r(T7f, :rap^X99 or* ovrou ^ iSpa ()Iaik zxT. 35): 80 there he entreati: 
lathery save me from this hour, rtdrtp, aua6w /le is i% &pa^ Twnyr 
(John xiL 27) ; as here he cahns himself hj the restriction : newP' 
theUsSy not as I trill, but as thou wHi, dXX' ovrliyA eiXu, dXXk 
ri ov, (Mark xiv. 36): so there, by the Flection: but/or this causs 
came I to this hour, dk}JL dta rovao ff^Bw d^ Tfpf dpov Totmp (John 
xiL 27); lastly, as here an €mgel appears strengthening Jesus, 
dyyOuo^ ivtaxOuv (Luke xxiL 43): so there something happens which 
occasions the bystanders to observe that an angef spate to htm^ 
dyyeXo^ ovrw XeXdj.riKtv (John xiL 29). This similarity has indaoed 
many of the more modem theologians to pronounce the incident 
in John xiL 27 £, and that in Grethsemane identical; and after 
this admission the only question was, on which side the reproach 
of inaccurate narration, and more especially of erroneous position, 
ought to falL 

Agreeably to the tendency of the latest criticism of the gospels, 
the burthen of error in tliis matter has been more immediately cast 
on the synoptists. The true occasion of the mental conflict of Je- 
sus is said to be found only in John, namely, in the approach of 
those Greeks who intimated to him through Philip and Andrew 
their wish for an interview with him. These persons doubtless 
wished to make the proposal that he should leave Palestine and 
carry forward his work among the foreign Jews ; such a propo^d 
held out to him the enticement of escape firom the threatening danger, 
and this for some moments placed him in a state of doubt and in- 
ward conflict, which however ended by his refusing to admit the 
Greeks to his presence.* Here we have the efiects of a vision ren- 
dered so acute by a double prejudice, both critical and dogmatical, 
as to read statements between the lines of the tf xt ; for of such an 
intended proposal on the part of the Greeks, there is no trace in 
John ; and yet, even allowing that the evangelist knew nothing of 
the plan of the Greeks from these individuals themselves, there 
must have been some intimation in the discourse of Jesus tliat his 
emotion had reference to such a proposaL Judging from the con- 
text, the request of the Greeks had no other motive than that the 
solemn entrance of Jesus, and the popular rumour concerning him, 
had rendered them curious to see and know the celebrated man; and 
this desire of theirs was not connected with the emotion which Je- 
sus experienced on the occasion, otherwise than that it led Jesus to 
think of tlie speedy propagation of his kingdom in the Gentile world, 
and of its indispensable condition, namely, his death. Here, how- 
ever, the idea of his death is only mediately and remotely presented 

* Goldhorn, nber dms Schn'eigen des Joh. EvangelinmB &bcr den Sede&kanapf Jeta 
in Gethsemane, in Tz8chirner*s Magazin f. chrisU. Prediger, 1, 2, & 1 ft 
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to the soul of Jesus ; hence it is the more difficult to conceive how 
it could affect him so strongly, as that he should feel himself urged 
to beseech the Father for oelivery from this hour ; and if he were 
ever profoundly moved by the presentiment of death, the synoptists 
appear to place this fear in a more suitable position, in immediate 
proximity to the commencement of his sufferings. The represen- 
tation of John is also deficient in certain circumstances, presented 
by the synoptists, which appear to vindicate the trouble of Jesus. 
In the solitude of the garden and the gloom of night, such an ebul- 
lition of feeling is more conceivable ; and its unrepressed utterance 
to his most intimate and worthy friends is natural and justiiiable. 
But according to John that agitation seized Jesus in the broad day- 
light, in a cohcourse of people ; a situation in wliich it is ordinarily 
more easy to maintain composure, or in which at least it is usual, 
from the possibility of misconstruction, to suppress the more pro- 
found emotions. 

Hence it is more easy to agree with Theile's opinion, that the 
autiior of the fourth gospel has inserted the incident, correctly placed 
by tlie synoptists, in a false position.* Jesus having said, as an in- 
troduction to the answer which he returned to the request of the 
Greeks, that they might see the man who had been so glorified by 
his entrance into the city: Yes, the hour of my glorification is come, 
but of glorification by death (xii. 23 f.): this led the narrator astray, 
and induced him, instead of giving the real answer of Jesus to the 
Greeks together with the result, to make Jesus dilate on the intrinsic 
necessity of his death, and then almost unconsciously to interweave 
the description of the internal conflict which Jesus had to experience 
in virtue of his voluntary sacrifice, whence he subsequently, in its 
proper place, omits this conflict. There is nothing strange in Theile's 
opinion, except that he supposes it possible for the apostle John to 
have made such a transposition. That the scene in Gethsemane, 
from his having been asleep while it was passing, was not deeply 
imprinted on his mind, and that it was besides thrust into the back- 
ground of his memory by the crucifixion which shortly followed, 
might have been considered explanatory of an entire omission, or a 
merely summary account of the scene on his part, but by no means 
of an incorrect position. If notwithstanding his sleepiness at the 
time, he had taken any notice of the event, he must at least liave 
retained thus much — ^that that peculiar state of mind in Jesus befel 
him close upon the commencement of his sufferings, in the night and 
in privacy : how could he ever so far bely his memory as to make 
the scene take place at a much earlier period, in the open day, and 
among many people ? Rather than thus endanger the authenticity 
of the gospel of John, others, alleging the possibility that such a 
state of mind might occur more than once in the latter part of the 
life of Jesus, deny the identity of the two scenes*! 

♦ Vid. the Review of Uateri'a Comm. crit, In Winer*« and Engelhardt's n, krit. 
Journal, 2, & 859 If. f Hase, L. J. { 134 ; Ltkcke, 2, & 591 f. Anm. 
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Certainly, between the synoptical representation of the mental 
conflict of Jesus and that given in John, besides the external differ- 
ence of position, there exist important internal divergencies ; the 
narrative in John containing features which have no analogy with 
anything in the synoptical account of the events in Grethsemane. It 
is true that the petition of Jesus in John for deliverance from this 
hour, is perfectly in unison with his prayer in the synoptists : but, 
on the other hand, there is no-^parallel to the additional prayer in 
John : Father^ (/^orify thy name, Trarep, do^aaov aov rb ovofia (xiL 
28) ; further, though in both accounts an angel is spoken of, yet 
there is no trace in the synoptists of the heavenly voice which in 
llie fourth gospel occasions the belief that an angel is concerned. 
Such heavenly voices are not found in the three first gospels else- 
where than at the baptism and again at the transfiguration; of which 
latter scene the prayer of Jesus in John : Father, glorify thy namej 
may remind us. In the synoptical description of the transfigura- 
tion, it is true, the expressions ^o^a, glory, and So^d^eiv^ to glorify^ 
are not found : but the Second Epistle of Peter represents Jesus as 
receiving in the transfiguration honour a7id glory, Tifiijv ital Sd^av, 
and the heavenly voice as coming from the excellent glory, fieyakoTr- 
peTTTjg 66^a (i. 17 f.). Thus in addition to the two narratives al- 
ready considered, there presents itself a third as a parallel ; since 
the scene in John xii. 27 ff. is on the one side, by the trouble of 
spirit and the angel, allied to the occurrences in Gethsemane, while 
on the other side, by the prayer for glorification and the confirma- 
tory voice from heaven, it has some affinity with the history of the 
transfiguration. And here two cases are possible: either that the 
narrative of John is the simple root, the separation of which into its 
constituent elements has given rise in a traditional manner to the 
two synoptical anecdotes of the transfiguration and the agony in the 
garden ; or that these last are the original formations, from the fus- 
ing and intermingling of which in the legend the narrative of John 
is the mixed product : between which cases only the intrinsic cl*:r- 
acter of the narratives can decide. That the synoptical narratives 
of the transfiguration and the agony in the garden are clear pictures, 
with strongly marked features, can by itself prove nothing ; since, 
as we have sufficiently shown, a narrative of legendary origin may 
just as well possess these characteristics as one of a purely histori- 
cal nature. Thus if the narrative in John were merely less clear 
and definite, this need not prevent it firom being regarded as the 
original, simple sketch, from which the embellishing hand of tradi- 
tion had elaborated those more highly coloured pictures. But the 
fact is that the nan-ative in John is wanting not only in definiteness, 
but in agreement with the attendant circumstances and with itself. 
We have no intimation what was the answer of Jesus to the Greeks, 
or what became of those persons themselves ; no appropriate motive 
is given for the sudden anguish of Jesus and his prayer for glorifi- 
cation. Such a mixture of heterogeneous parts is always the sign 
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of a secondary product, of an alluvial conglomeration ; and licnce we 
seem warranted to conclude, that in the narrative of John the two 
synoptical anecdotes of the transfiguration and the agony in the 
garden ai*e blended together. If, as is apparently the case, the le- 
gend when it reached the fourth evangelist presented these two in- 
cidents in faded colours,* and in indistinct outline ; it would be easy 
for him, since his idea of glorification {So^d^eiv) had the double as- 
pect of suffering and exaltation, to confuse the two ; what he gath- 
ered from the narrative of the agony in the garden, of a prayer of 
Jesus to the Father, he might connect with the heavenly voice in 
the history of the transfiguration, making this an answer to the 
prayer ; to the voice, the more particular import of wliich, as given 
by tlie synoptists, was unknown to him, he gave, in accordance with 
his general notion of tliis incident as a glory S6^a conferred on Je- 
sus, the import : I have both glorified and will glorify again, koX 
idd^aaa, koI irdXiv do^doi*)^ and to make it correspond with this divine 
response, he had to unite with the prayer of Jesus for deliverance 
that for glorification also ; the strengthening angel, of wliich the 
fourth evangelist had perhaps also iicard somctliing, was included in 
the opinion of the people as to the i^ource of the heavenly voice ; in 
regard to the time, John placed his narrative about midway be- 
tween the transfiguration and the agony in the garden, and from 
ignorance of the original ciicumstanccs the choice in this respect 
was infelicitous. 

If we here revert to the question from which we set out, whether 
we are rather to retain the farewell discourses in John as thoroughly 
historical, and renounce the synoptical representation of the scene 
in Gethsemane, or vice versa : we shall be more inclined, consider- 
ing the result of the inquiry just instituted, to embrace the latter 
alternative. The difiiculty, tliat it is scarcely conceivable how John 
could accurately remember these long discourses of Jesus, Paulus 
has thought to solve, by the conjecture, that the apostle, probably 
on the next Sabbath, while Jesus lay in the grave, recalled to his 
mind the conversations of the previous evening, and perhaps also 
wrote them down.t But in that period of depression, which John 
also shared, he would be scarcely in a condition to reproduce these 
discourses without obscuring their pecidiar hue of unclouded se- 
renity; on the contrary, as the author of the Wolfenbiittel frag- 
ments observes, had the narrative of the words and deeds of Jesus 
been committed to writing by the evangelists in the couple of days 
after the death of Jesus, when they had no longer any hope, all 
promises would have been excluded from their gospels.} Hence 
even Lflcke, in consideration of the mode of expression in the fare- 
well discourses, and particularly in the final prayer, being so pecul- 

^ Against the offence which it has pleased Tholuck (Glaubw. 8. 41,) to Uke at this 
expression ( Verteuchen), conip. the Aphorismen zur Apologie des Dr. Strauss and seines 
Werkes, & 69 f. f L. J. 1. B. & 165 t I Tom Zweck Jesu and seiner Jttnger, 
^]24. 
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iarly that of John, has relinquished the position that Jdsus spoke in 
the very words which John puts into his mouth, L e. tlie authen- 
ticity of these discourses in the strictest sense ; but only to main- 
tain the more firmly their authenticity in the wider sense, L e. the 
genuineness of the substantial thouglits.* Even this, however, has 
been attacked by the author of the Probabilia, for he asks, with 
especial reference to chap, xvii., whether it be conceivable that Je- 
sus, in the anticipation of violent death, had nothing of more im- 
mediate concern than to commune with God on the subject of his 
person, the works he had already achieved, and the glory to be ex- 
pected ? and whether it be not rather highly probable that the pcayer 
dowed only from the mind of the i^-riter, and was intended by him 
as a confirmation of his doctrine of Jesus as the incarnate word 
Aoyof, and of the dignity of the apostles ?t This representation is 
so far true, tliat the final prayer in question resembles not an im- 
mediate outpouring of soul, but a product of reflection — ^is rather a 
discourse on Jesus than a discourse from him. It presents every- 
where the mode of thought of one who stands far in advance of the 
circumstances of which he writes, and hence already sees the form 
of Jesus in the glorifying haze of distance ; an illusion which he 
heightens by putting his own thoughts, which had sprung from an 
advanced development of the Christian community, into the mouth 
of its Founder prior to its actual existence. But in the preceding 
farewell discourses also there are many thoughts which appear to 
liave taken their shape from an experience of the event. Their en- 
tire tone may be the most naturally explained by the supposition, 
that they are the work of one to whom the deatli of Jesus was al- 
ready a past event, the teiTors of which had melted away in its 
blessed consequences, and in the devotional contemplation of the 
cliurclu In jmrticular, ajmrt from what is said of the return of 
Christ, that era in the Christian cause which is generally called the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, is predicted in the declarations con- 
cerning the Paraclete, and the judgment which he would hold over 
the world (xiv. 16 if. 25. xv. 26. xvi. 7 ff. 13 ff.), with a distinct- 
ness which seems to indicate light borrowed from the issue. 

In relation, however, to the fact that the farewell discourses iu 
volve the decided foreknowledge of the immediately approaching re 
• suit, the sufferings and death of Jesus (xiii. 18 ff. 33, 38 ; xiv. 30 
f. xvi. 5 ff. 16, 32 f.), the narrative of John stands on the same 
gi'ound with the synoptical one, since this also rests on the presup- 
position of the most exact prescience of the hour and moment when 
the sufferings will commence. It was not only at the last meal and 
on the departure to tlie mount of Olives, that this foreknowledge 
w*as shown, according to the three first gospels, for in them as well 
as in John, Jesus predicts that the denial of Peter will take place 
before the cock crow; not only does the agony in the garden rest 
on the foreknowledge of the impending sufferings, but at the end of 

* 2,8. 68S f. t Ut »up. 
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this conflict Jesus is able to say that now, at tliis very minute, the 
betrayer is in the act of approaching (Matt. xxvi. 45 f.). Paulas, 
it is true, maintains that Jesus saw from a distance the troop of 
guards coming out of the city, which, as they had torches, was cer- 
tainly possible from a garden on the mount of Olives : but without 
being previously informed of the plans of his enemies, Jesus could 
not know that he was the object of pursuit ; and at any rate the 
evangelists narrate the words of Jesus as a proof of his supernatu- 
ral knowledge. But if, according to our previous inquiry, the fore- 
knowledge of the catastrophe in general could not proceed from the 
higher principle in Jesus, neither could that of the precise moment 
when it would commence ; while that he in a natural way, by means 
of secret friends in the Sanhedrim, or otherwise, was apprized of 
the fatal blow which the Jewish nilers with the help of one of his 
disciples were about to aim at him in the coming nigiit, we have no 
trace in our evangelical accounts, and we are therefore not author- 
ized to presuppose anything of the kind. On the contrary, as the 
above declaration of Jesus is given by the narrators as a proof of 
his higher knowledge, either we must receive it as such, or, if we 
cannot do this, we must embrace the negative inference, that they 
are here incorrect in narrating such a proof; and the positive con- 
clusion on which this borders is, not that that knowledge was in 
fact only a natural one, but, that the evangelical narrators must 
have had an interest in maintaining a supernatural knowledge of his 
approaching sufferings on the part of Jesus ; an interest the nature 
of which has been already unfolded. 

The motive also for heightening the prescience into a real pre- 
sentiment, and thus for creating the scene in Gcthsemane, is easy 
of discovery. On the one hand, there cannot be a more obvious 
proof that a foreknowledge of an event or condition has existed, than 
its having risen to the vividness of a presentiment ; on the other 
hand, the suffering must appear the more awful, if the mere presen- 
timent extorted from him who was destined to that suffering, an- 
guish even to bloody sweat, and prayer for deliverance. Further, 
tlie suffeiings of Jesus were exhibited in a higher sense, as volun- 
tary, if before they came upon him externally, he had resigned him- 
self to them internally; and lastly, it must have gratified primitive 
Christian devotion, to withdraw the real crisis of these sufferings 
from the profane eyes to which he was exposed on the cross, and to 
enshrine it as a mystery only witnessed by a nanow circle of the 
initiated. As materials for the formation of this scene, besides the 
description of the sorrow and the prayer which were essential to it, 
there presented itself first the image of a cup TTor^piov, used by 
Jesus liimsclf as a designation of his sufferings (Matt xx. 22 f.) ; 
and secondly. Old Testament passages in Psalms of lamentation, 
xliii. 6, 12 ; xliii. 5., where in the LXX. the V^;^ TreplXtmog {soul 
e^xceedlng sorrowful) occurs, and in addition to this the expression 
twf davaTov (unto death) the more naturally suggested itself, since 
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JcsuB was here really about to encounter death. This repiesentar 
tion must have been of eai'ly origin, because in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (v. 7.) there is an indubitable allusion to this scene. — 
Thus Gablcr said too little when he pronounced the angelic appear- 
ance, a mythical garb of the fact that Jesus in the deepest sorrow 
of that night suddenly felt an accession of mental strength ; since 
rather, the entire scene in Gethsemane, because it rests on presup- 
positions destitute of proof, must be renounced. 

Herewith the dilemma above stated falls to the ground, since 
we must pronounce unhistorical not only one of the two, but both 
representations of the last hours of Jesus before his arrest. The 
only degree of distinction between the historical value of the synop- 
tical account and tliat of John is, that the former is a mythic«d pro- 
duct of the first era of traditional formation, the latter of the second, — 
or more correctly, tlie one is a product of the second order, the other 
of the third. Tlie representation common to the synoptists and to 
John, that Jesus foreknew his sufferings even to the day and hour 
of their anival, is the first modification which the pious legend gave 
to the real history of Jesus ; the statement of the synoptists, that 
he even had an antecedent experience of his sufferings, is the second 
step of the mytliical ; while, that although he foreknew them, and 
also in one instance had a foretaste of them (John xii. 27 ffX he liad 
yet long beforehand completely triumphed over them, and when they 
stood immediately before him, looked them in the fece with imper- 
turbed serenity — this representation of the fourth gospel is the third 
and highest grade of devotional, but unhistorical embellishment. 

§ 127. ARREST OF JESUS. 

In strict accordance with the declaration of Jesus that even now 
the betrayer is at hand, Judas while he is yet speaking approaches 
with an armed force (Matt. xxvi. 47 parall. conip. John xviii. 3.). 
This band, which according to the synoptist came from the chief 
priests and elders, was according to Luke led by the captains of 
the temple arparrjyolg tov lepov^ and hence was probably a detach* 
ment of the soldiers of the temple, to whom, judging from the word 
^X^<^f and from staves ^yoi being mentioned among the weapons, 
was apparently joined a tumiJtuous crowd : according to the repre- 
sentation of John, who, together with the servants or officers of the 
chief priests and Phaidsees, vTTfjpeTaig rdv dpxispi<»)v koI ^apioaitt^v^ 
speaks of a band airelpa, and a captain A^«A£ap«of, without mention* 
ing any tumultuary force, it appears as if the Jewish magistrates 
had procured as a support a detachment of Roman soldiery.* 

According to the three first evangelists, Judas steps forth and 
kisses Jesus, in order by this preconcerted sign to indicate him to 
the approacliing band as the individual whom they were to seize: 

* Vid. LQcke, in loc ; Hase, L. J. J 135. 
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according to the fourth gospel, on the contrary, Jesus advances ajv 
parently out of the garden (^fcAtov) to meet them, and presents him- 
self as the person whom they seek. In order to reconcile this di- 
vergency, some have conceived the occurrences thus: Jesus, to 
prevent his disciples from being taken, first went towards the multi- 
tude and made himself known ; hereupon Judas stepped forth, and 
indicated him by the kiss.* But liad Jesus already made himself 
known, Judas might have spared the kiss ; for that the people did 
not believe the assertion of Jesus that he was the man whom they 
sought, and still waited for its confirmation by the kiss of the bribed 
disciple, is a supposition incompatible with the statement of the 
fourth gospel that the words I am he^ made so strong an impression 
on them that they went backward and fell to the ground. Hence 
others have inverted the order of the scene, imagining that Judas 
first stepped forward and distinguished Jesus by the kiss, and that 
then, before the crowd could press into the garden, Jesus himself 
advanced and made himself known.t But if Judas had already in- 
dicated him by the kiss, and he had so well understood the object 
of the kiss as is implied in his answer to it, Luke v. 48 : there was 
no need for him still to make himself known, seeing that he was 
already made known ; to do so for the protection of the disciples was 
equally superfluous, since he must have inferred from the traitor's 
kiss, that it was intended to single him out and carry him away from 
his followers ; if he did so merely to show his courage, this was al- 
most theatrical : while, in general, the idea that Jesus, between the 
kiss of Judas, and the entrance of the crowd, which was certainly 
immediate, advanced towards the latter with questions and answers, 
throws into his demeanour a degree of hurry and precipitancy, so ill 
suited to his circumstances, that the evangelists can scarcely have 
meant such an inference to be drawn. It should therefore be ac- 
knowledged that neither of the two representations is designed as a 
supplement to the other,^ since each has a different conception of 
the manner in which Jesus was made known, and in which Judas 
was active in the affair. That Judas was guide to them that took 
Jesus^ Mfjyhg rolg avkkafiovai rav *lfjaovv (Acts i. 16.), all the evan- 
gelists agree. But while according to the synoptical account the 
task of Judas includes not only the pointing out of the place, but 
also the distinguishing of the peraon by the kiss, John makes the 
agency of Judas end with the indication of the place, and represents 
him after the arrival on the spot as standing inactive among the 
crowd (elarqKei 6k koX 'lovdag — jier* avrCJv, v, 5). Why John does 
not assign to Judas the task of personally indicating Jesus, it is 

* Paulas, exeg. Handbuch, 3. B. 8. 6C7. f LOcke, 2, S. 590 ; Haae ut sup. ; 01»- 
hausen, 2. 8. 435. | How can LOcke explain the omission of the kiss of Judas in the 
gospel of John from its having been too notorious a fact ? and how can he adduce as an 
analogous insUnce the omission of the transaction between the betrayer And the Sanhe- 
drim by John ? for this, as something passing behind the scenes, might very weU be left 
out, but by no means an incident which, like that kiss, happened so conspicuously in the 
foreground and centre of the scene. 

47 
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easy to see : Lecause, namely, he would have Jesus appear, not as 
one delivered up, but as delivering himself up, so that his sufferings 
may be manifested in a higher degree as undertaken voluntarily. 
We have only to remember how the earliest opponents of Christian-' 
ity imputed the retirement of Jesus out of the city into the distant 
garden, as an ignominious flight from his enemies,* in order to find 
it conceivable, that there arose among the Christians at an early 
|>eriod the inclination to transcend the common evangelical tradition 
in representing his demeanour on his arrest in the light of a volun- 
tary self-resignation. 

In the synoptists the kiss of Judas is followed by the cutting 
question of Jesus to the traitor; in John, after Jesus has uttered 
the ty^ elfit, I am he^ it is stated that under the influence of these 
commanding words, the multitude who had come out to seize him 
went backward and fell to the ground, so that Jesus had to repeat 
Iiis declaration and as it were encourage the people to seize him. 
Of late it has been denied that there was any mu^acle here : the im- 
pression of the personality of Jesus, it is said, acted psycholo^cally 
on those among the crowd who had already often seen and heaid 
Jesus ; and in support of this opinion reference is made to the ex- 
amples of this kind in the life of Marius, Coligny, and others.t But 
neither in tlie synoptical account, according to which there .needed 
the indication of Jesus by tlie kis3, nor in that of John, according 
to which there needed the declaration of Jesus, lam he^ does Jesus 
appear to be known to the crowd, at least in such a manner as to 
exercise any profound influence over them ; while the above exam- 
ples only show that sometimes the powerful impression of a man^s 
persoFiaHty has paralyzed the murderous hands of an individual or 
of a few, but not that a whole detachment of civil officers and sol- 
diers has been made, not merely to draw back, but to fall to the 
ground. It answers no purpose for Ldcke to make first a few fidl 
down and then the whole crowd, except that of rendering it impos- 
sible to imagine the scene with gravity. Hence we turn to the old 
theologians, who here unanimously acknowledge a miracle. The 
Cluist who by a word of his mouth cast down the hostile multitude, 
is no other than he who according to 2 Thcss. ii. 8, shall consume 
the Antichrist witk tlie spirit of his mouth, L e. not the historical 

* So says the Jew of Celsus, Grig, c Cels. ii. 9 : iiretdi^ ffftdf iXty^tivnc oMv co? 
MXLTayvovTt^ ifOTtobfuv icoAo^cn^ot, Kpvvrofuvog ftkv nai diadi/ipuaKuv imu'etdurroraTa iuAu. 
When trf , having convicted and condemned him^ had determined that he thtndd tnfer ftmitU' 
ment; concealing himself ^ and endeavouring to eicape, he erperUnced a ntoti shameful eap" 
tare, ^ LCicke, 2, S. 597 f. ; OlshauseD, 2, S. 48o; Tholuck^S. 299. The reference to 
tho murderer of Coligny is, however, unwarranted, as any one will lind who wiU look into 
tJie book incorrectly ciled by Tholuck : Serrani eommentatorium de statu reUgUmu H reip, 
in regno Galliaej L. x. p. 82, b. The murderer was not in the least withheld from 
the prosecution of his design bv the firmness of the noble ohl man. Comp. also Schiller, 
Werke, 16 Bd. 8. 38^ f., o84 ;' Krsch and Gruber'a EncyclopiUii«, 7. B., S. 452 f. Sach 
inaccuracies in the department of modem history cannot indeed excite surprise in a writer 
who elsewhere (GlaubwUrdigkeit, S. 437) speaks of the duke of Orleans, Louis Philippe's 
father, us the brotk ^r of Louis X VI. How can a knowledge so diversified aa that of Dr, 
Tholuck be always «|uite accurate ? 
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Christ, l)ut tlie Christ of the Jewish and primitive Christian imagi- 
nation. The author of the fourth gospel especially, who had so often 
remai'ked how the enemies of Jesus and their creatures were unable 
to lay hands on him, because his hour was not yet come (vii. 30. 
32. 44 ff. viii. 20), had an inducement, now, when the hour was 
come, to represent the uhimately successful attempt as also failing 
at the first in a thoroughly astounding manner ; especially as this 
fully accorded with the interest by which he is governed throughout 
the description of this whole scene — the demonstrating that the capt- 
ure of Jesus was purely an act of his own free will. When Jesus 
lays the soldiers prostrate by the power of his word, he gives them 
a proof of what he could do, if to liberate himself were his object ; 
and when he allows himself to be seized immediately after, this ap- 
pears as the most purely voluntary self-sacrifice. Thus in the fourth 
gospel Jesus gives a practical proof of that power, which in the first 
he only expresses by words, when he says to one of his disciples : 
Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my Father^ and he shall 
presently give me twelve legioiis of angels (v. 53) ? 

After this, tlie autlwr of the fourth gospel very inappropriately 
holds cip the jsolicijtude which Jesus manifested that his disciples 
should iwt be taken captive wLth him, as a fulfilment of the aec- 
laration of Jesus (xvii. 12), that he had lost none of those intrusted 
to him by the Father ; a declaration wliich was previously more 
suitably referred to the spiritual preservjation of his disciples. As 
the next feature in the scene, all the evajigelists agree, that when 
the soldiers began to lay hands on Jesus, one of his disciples drew 
his sword, and cut off the ear of the liigh priest's servant, an act 
which Biet with a reproof from Jesus. Still Luke and John have 
each a {>eculiar trait. Not to mention that both particidarize the 
ear as the right ear, wliile their two predecessors had left this point 
undeterminied ; the latter not only gives the name of the wounded 
servant, but states that the disciple who wounded him was Peter. 
Why the synoptists do not name Peter, it has been sought to ex- 
plain in difterent ways. The supposition that they wished to avoid 
compromising the apostle^ who at the time of the composition of 
their gospels was yet living,* belongs to the justly exploded fictions 
of an exegesis framed on the false principle of supplying coiyectu- 
rally all those links in the chain of natural causatioggi which are 
wanting in the gospels. That these evangelists elsewhere for the 
most part omit names, f is too sweeping an accusation as regards 
Matthew, though he does indeed leave unnamed indifierent persons, 
such as Jamis, or Bartimseus ; but that the real lilatthew, or even 
the common evangelical tradition, thus eanly and generally should 
have lost the name from an anecdote of Peter, so thoroughly ac- 
cordant with the part played by this a.paatle, can scarcely be con- 
sidered ver}- probable. To me, the leversc would be much more 
conceivaWe, namely, that the anecdote was originally current with- 

* Pauliu, exe^ HaiiAh. 8. B. & 97a f I^<^ 
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* out the mention of any name, (and why should not a less distin- 
guished adherent of Jesus — for from the synoptists it is not neces- 
sarily to be inferred that it was one of the twelve — ^whose name was 
therefore the more readily forgotten, have liad courage and rashness 
enough to draw his sword at that crisis?) but a later narrator 
thought such a mode of conduct particularly suited to the impetu- 
ous character of Peter, and hence ascribed it to him by a combina- 
tion of his own. On this supposition, we need not appeal, in supp(»t 
of the possibility that John could know the servant's name, to his 
acquaintance with the household of the high priest,* any more than 
to a peculiar acquaintance of Mark with some inhabitants of Jericho, 
in explanation of his obtaining the name of the blind man. 

The distinctive trait in Luke's account of this particular is, tliat 
Jesus heals the servant's ear, apparently by a miracle. Olshausen 
here makes the complacent remark, that this circumstance best ex- 
plains how Peter could escape uninjured — astonishment at the cure 
absorbed the general attention : while according to Paulus, Jesus 
by touching the wounded ear (drpdiMevog) only meant to examine it, 
and then told what must be done for the purpose of healing (Idaaro 
avrSv) ; had he cured it by a miracle there must have been some 
notice of the astonishment of the spectators. Such pains-taking 
intei-pretalions are here especially needless, since the fact that Luke 
stands alone in giving the trait in question, together with the whole 
tenor of the scene, tells us plainly enough what ophiion we are to 
form on the subject. Should Jesus, who had removed by his mirac- 
ulous power so much suffering of which he was innocent, leave 
uncui'cd suffering which one of his disciples out of attachment to 
him, and thus indirectly he himself, had caused ? This must soon 
have been found inconceivable, and hence to the stroke of the sword 
of Peter was united a miraculous cure on the part of Jesus — ^the 
last in the evangelical history. 

Here, immediately before he is led away, the synoptists place 
the remonstrance which Jesus addressed to those who had come to 
take him prisoner ; that though, by his daily public appearance in 
the temple he had given the best opportunity for them to lay hands 
upon him, yet — a bad augury for the purity of their cause — they 
came to a distance to seek him with as many preparations, as against 
a thief? In the fourth gospel, he is made to say something similai 
to Annas, to whose inquiries concerning his disciples and his doc- 
trine, he replies by referring him to the publicity of his entire agency, 
to his teaching in the temple and synagogue (xviii. 20 £). Luke, 
as if he had gathered from both, tliat Jesus had said something of 
this kind to the high priest, and also at the time of his arrest, re- 
presents the chief priests and elders themselves as being present in 
the garden, and Jesus as here speaking to them in the above man- 
ner; which is-certainly a mere blunder.f 

* A# Liicke, Tboluck and OUhansen, in loc f Schkiermftcber, bWr den LakML 
& 200, 
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According to the two first evangelists, all the disciples now fled. 
Here Hark has the special particular, that a young man with a linen 
cloth cast about his naked body, when he was in danger of being 
seized, left tlie linen cloth and fled naked. Apart from tlie indus* 
trious conjectures of ancient and even modern expositors, as to who 
this young man was ; this information of Mark's has been regarded 
as a proot of the very early origin of this gospel, on the ground that 
so unimportant an anecdote, and one moreover to which no name is 
attached, could have no interest except for tliose who stood in close 
proximity to the persons and events.* But this inference is erro- 
neous ; for the above trait gives even to us, at this remote distan6e 
of time, a vivid idea of the panic and rapid flight of the adlierents 
of Jesus, and must therefore have been welcome to Mark, from 
whatever source he may liave received it, or how late soever he may 
have written. 



§ 128. EXAMINATION OF JESUS BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST. 

From the place of arrest the synoptists state Jesus to liave been 
led to the high priest, whose name, Caiaphas, is however only men- 
tioned by Matthew ; while John represents him as being led in t]ie 
first instance to Annas, the father-in-law of the existing high priest ; 
and only subsequently to Caiaphas (Matt. xxvi. 57 ff. paralL, John 
xviii. 12 ff,). The important rank of Annas renders this representa- 
tion of John as conceivable as the silence of the synoptists is ex- 
plicable on the ground that the ex-high priest had no power of 
deciding in this cause. But it is the more surprising that, as must 
be believed from the first glance, the fourth evangelist merely gives 
some details of the transaction with Annas, and appears entirely to 
pass by the decisive trial before the actual high priest, except that 
he states Jesus to have been led away to Caiaphas. There was no 
more ready expedient for the harmonists than the supposition, which 
is found e. g. in Euthymius, that John, in consistency with the 
supplementary character of his gospel, preserved the examination 
before Annas as being omitted by the synoptists, wliile he passed 
by that before Caiaphas, because it was described with sufficient 
particularity by his predecessors.! Tliis opinion, that John and the 
synoptists speak of two entii*ely distinct trials, has a confirmation 
in the fact that the tenor of the respective trials is totally different. 
In that which the synoptists describe, according to Matthew and 
Alark, the false witnesses first appear against Jesus ; the high priest 
then asks him if he really pretends to be the Alessiah, and on receiving 
an affirmative answer, declares him guilty of blasphemy and worthy 
of death, whercujwn follows maltreatment of liis person. In the 
trial depicted by John, Jesus is merely questioned concerning his 
ciisciples and his doctrine, he appeals to the publicity of his conduct, 

• PaoIui, exeg. Handb. 3. B. S. 676. f Paulu*, ut sap. & 677 ; OUbauseo, 2, 8. 244. 
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and after having been maltreated for this reply by an attendant 
(yrniptTfig), is sent away without the passing of any sentence. That 
the fourth evangelist should thus give no particulars concerning the 
trial before Caiaphas is the more sui'prising, since in the one before 
Annas, if it be this which he narrates, according to his own repre- 
sentation nothing was decided, and consequently the grounds for 
the condemnation of Jesus by the Jewish authorities, and the sen- 
tence itself, are altogetlier wanting in his gospeL To explain this 
by the supplementary object of John is to impute to him too irra- 
tional a mode of procedure ; for if he omitted facts because the 
other evangelists had already given them, without intimating that 
he did so purely for that reason, he could only reckon on introduc- 
ing confusion, and entailing on himself the suspicion of having 
given a false narrative. He can hardly have had the opinion that 
the trial before Annas was the principal one, and that therefore it 
was allowable to omit the other, since he reports no judgment as 
having been passed in the former ; but if he knew the trial before 
Caiaphas to have been the principal one, and yet gave no more par- 
ticular information concerning it, this also was a higlily singular 
course for him to take. 

Thus the very simplest view of the case seems at once to point 
to the attempt to discover in the account of the fourth gospel in- 
dications that it also is to ho understood of the trial before Caiaphas. 
What affords the strongest presumption of the identity of the two 
trials is the identity of an incident concomitant with both, John as 
well as the synoptists making Peter deny Jesus during the trial 
detailed. It is further remarkable that after Annas has b^n spoken 
of, at V. 13, as the father-in-law of Caiaphas, there follows at v. 14, 
a more precise designation of Caiaphas as the author of the fatal 
counsel, recorded iu John xi. 50., although apparently the evange- 
list proceeds to narrate a trial held, not before Caiaphas, but before 
Annas. Moreover in the description of the trial itself, there is 
mention throughout of the palace and of questions from the AigA 
j?riesty a title which John nowhere else applies to Annas, but only 
to Caiaphas. But that in accordance with the above supposition, 
the evangelist from v. 15 should be describing something which 
passed before Caiaphas, appears impossible from v. 24, for it is tlierc 
first said that Annas sent Jesus to Caiaphas, so that he must until 
then have been before Annas. With ready thought this difficulty 
was first met by removing the 24th verse to the place where it was 
wanted, namely, after v. 13, and laying the blame of its present too 
late position on the negligence of transcribers.* As however this 
transposition, being destitute of any critical authority, must appear 
an arbitrary and violent expedient for getting rid of the difficulty, 
it was next tried whether the statement in v. 24, without being 
actually moved from its place, might not receive such an interpre- 
tation as to come in point of sense after v. 13 ; i. e. the word 

* * Thos e. g. Erasmus in loc. 
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dniaTeikev was taken as a pluperfect, and it was supposed that John 
intended here to supply retrospectively what he had forgotten to 
observe at v. 13, namely, that Annas immediately sent Jesus to 
Caiaphas, so tliat the trial just described was conducted by the lat- 
ter.* As the general possibility of such an enallage tempomin, is 
admissible, the only question is whether it be accordant with the 
style of the present writer, and whether it be intimated in the con- 
text. In the latter respect it is certainly true that if nothing im- 
portant had occurrcd in the presence of Annas, the evangelist, in 
annexing to liis notice of the relationship of Annas to Caiaphas the 
more precise designation of the latter, might be drawn on to speak 
without further preface o£ the trial before Caiaphas, and might 
afterwards, by way of appendix, at some resting place, as here at 
the close of the transactions of the high priest with Jesus, intimate 
the transition which he had made. An accurate Greek writer cer- 
tainly in this case, if he did not use the pluperfect, would at least 
have made evident the explanatory reference to what had preceded, 
by the addition of a yap to tlie aorist. . Our evangelist however, in 
whom the characteristic of the Hellenistic writers to connect their 
propositions but loosely, in accordance with tlie genius of the Hebrew 
language, is very strongly marked, might perhaps have introduced 
that supplementary observation even without a particle, or, according 
to the ordinary reading, by ovv, which is not merely indicative that 
a subject is continued, but also that it is resumed.f If these con- 
siderations be held to establish that he also intended to narrate the 
trial before Caiaphas : it is clear from the aspect of his account taken 
by itselfi as well as from the previous comparison with the synoptical 
one, that his nanative cannot be complete. 

We turn therefore to the account of the synoptists, and among 
them also, namely, between the two first and the third, we find 
numerous divergencies. According to the former, when Jesus was 
brought into the palace of the high priest, the scribes and elders 
were already assembled, and while it was still night proceeded to 
hold a trial, in which first witnesses appeared, and then the high 
priest addressed to him the decisive question, on the answer to 
which the assembly declared him worthy of death (in John also the 
trial goes fonvard in the night, but there is no intimation of the 
presence of the great council). According to the representation of 
the third gospel, on the pther hand, Jesus throughout the night is 
merely kept under guard in the high priest's palace and maltreated . 
by the underlings ; and when at the break of day the Sanhedrim 
assembles, no witnesses appear, but the high priest precipitates the 
sentence by the decisive question. Now, that in the depth of the 
night, while Judas was gone out with the guard, the members of the 
council should have assembled themselves for the reception of Jesus, 
might be regarded as improbable, and in so far, the preference might 

* Thus Winer, N. T. Granixn. {41,5; Tholuck And LUcke, in loc. 
t Winer, Gramm. j 57, 4. 
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be given to the representation of the third gospel, which makes them 
assemble at daybreak only:* were it not that Luke himself neutral- 
izes this advantage by making the high priests and elders present 
at the arrest ; a zeal which mignt well have driven them straightway 
to assemble for the sake of accelerating the conclusion. But in the 
account of Matthew and l^Iark also there is this singularity, t^t 
after they have narrated to us the whole trial togetlier with the 
sentence, they yet (xxvii. 1. and xv. 1.) say : when the morning 
was come, tfiey took counsel, irpiMitag dh yevofievjjg avfiflovkiov eXafiov^ 
thus making it appear, if not that the members of tlie Sanhedrim 
reassembled in the morning, which could hardly be, seeing that they 
had been together the whole night ; yet that tliey now first came to 
a definite resolution against Jesus, though, according to these same 
evangelists, this had already been done in the noctunial council. f 
It piay be said that to the sentence of death already passed in the 
niffht, was added in the morning the resolution to deliver Jesus to 
Pilate: but according to the then existing state of the law this 
followed as a matter of course, and needed no special resolution. 
That Luke and John omit the production of the false witnesses, is 
to be regarded as a deficiency in their narrative. For from the 
coincidence of John ii. 19. and Acts vi. 14. with Matthew and Mark, 
it is highly probable that the declaration about the destruction and 
rebuilding of the temple was really uttered by Jesus ; while that 
that declaration should be used as an article of accusation against 
him on his trial was an almost necessary result. The absence of 
this weighty point in Luke, Schleiermacher explains by the circum- 
stance, that the author of this passage in the third gospel had indeed 
followed the escort which conducted Jesus from the garden, but had 
with most others been excluded from the palace of the high priest, 
and consequently nan*ated what occurred there merely from hearsay. 
But, not to anticipate future points, the single trait of the cui*e of 
the servant's ear suffices to preclude our attributing to the author 
of this portion of Luke's gospel so close a proximity to the fact. It 
rather appears that the above declaration came to the third evan- 
gelist under the form of an article of accusation against Stephen, 
instead of Jesus; while the fourth has it only as a declaration 
from Jesus, and not as an article of accusation against him. This 
subject having however necessarily come under our observation 
at an earlier point of our inquiry, it is needless to pursue it 
further here.} 

When Jesus made no answer to the allegations of the witnesses, 
he was asked, according to the two first evangelists, by the high 
priest, — in the third gospel, without the above cause, by tlie San- 
hedrim, — whether he actually maintained that he was the Messiah 
(the Son of God) ? To this question according to the two former he 

'*' Thus Scbleitrmacber, Uber den Lakas, S. 295. 

t Schleierniaclier, ut sup. ; comp. Fritzschef in loc. Matth. 

; Vid. pag. 312, § 07; pag. 647, { 114. 
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at once replies in the affirmative, in the words (rv elnag^ thou hast 
said, and f)'c5 elfu, I am^ and adds that hereafter or immediately 
(drr' c^Tt) they would see the Son of man sitting on the right hand 
of the divine power and coming in the clouds ot heaven ; according 
to Luke, on the other hand, he first declares that his answer will be 
of no avail, and then adds that hereafter the Son of a man shall sit 
on the riglit hand of the power of God ; whereupon all eagerly ask : 
Art thou then the Son of God? and he replies in the affirmative. 
Thus Jesus here expresses the expectation that by his death he 
will at once enter into the glory of sitting as Messiah at the right 
hand of God, according to JPs. ex. 1. which he had already, Matt. 
xxiL 44, interpreted of the Messiah. For even if he at first perhaps 
thought of attaining his messianic glorification without the inter- 
vention of death, because this intervention was not presented to him , 
by the ideas of the age ; if it was only at a later period, and as a 
result of circumstances, that the foreboding of such a necessity be- 
gan to arise and gradually to acquire distinctness in his mind : now, 
a prisoner, forsaken by his adherents, in the presence of the rancor- 
ously hostile Sanhedrim, it must, if he would retain the conviction 
of his messiahship, become a certainty to him, that he could enter 
into his messianic glorification by death alone. When, according to 
the two first evangelists, Jesus adds to the sitting on the right liand 
of power ^ the coming in tl^e clouds of heaven^ he predicts, as on an 
earlier occasion, his speedy advent, and in this instance he decidedly 
predicts it as a return. Olshausen maintains that the cItt' a^iri of 
Matthew ought to be referred only to icad^fievov k. t. A,., because 
it would not suit Ipxoi^evov k. t. A., since it is not to be conceived 
that Jesus could then have represented himself as about to come in 
the clouds : a purely dogmatical difficulty, which does not exist in 
our point of view, but which cannot in any point of view warrant 
such an ofience against grammatical interpretation as this of Ols- 
hausen. On the above declaration of Jesus, according to Matthew 
and Mark the high priest rends his clothes, declaring Jesus con- 
victed of blasphemy, and the coimcil pronounces him guilty of 
death ; and in Luke also, all those assembled observe that now there 
is no need of any further witness, since the criminal declaration has 
been uttered by Jesus in their own hearing. 

To the sentence is then added in the two first evangelists tlie 
maltreatment of Jesus, which John, who here mentions no sentence, 
represents as following the appeal of Jesus to the publicity of his 
work, while Luke places it before the trial ; more probably because 
it was not any longer precisely known when this maltreatment oc- 
curred, than because it was repeated at various times and under va- 
rious circumstances. In John the maltreatment is said to proceed 
from an attendant, vTnypfnyf, in Luke, from the men thai held Je- 
SuSy dvdpeg awixovreg rhv *1. ; in Mark, on the contrary, those who 
began to spit in the face of Jesus («al 4\p^avr6 rivlg tinrrvuv avriS) 
must have been some of those (Trrfvref) who had just before con- 
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demned liim, since he distinguishes the inrpira^^ servcmUt fiom 
them ; and in Matthew also, who, without introducing a new nomi- 
native proceeds merely with rore ^pftivro, tAen began they, it is 
plainly the members of the Sanhedrim themselves who descend io 
such unworthy conduct : which Schleiermacher justly considers im- 
probable, and in so far prefers the representation of Luke to that of 
Matthew.* In Jolm, the maltreatment consists in a blow on the 
cheek with the palm of the hand^ f>dntafia^ which an attendant ^ves 
Jesus on account of a supposed insolent answer to the high pnest ; 
in Matthew and Mark, in spitting on the face {kveTnvaav elg t6 irpd* 
awTTov avTov^, and blows on the head and cheek, to which it is added, 
in Luke also, that he was blindfolded, then struck on the face, and 
scoffingly asked to attest his messianic second sight by telling who 
was the giver of the blow.t According to Olshausen, the spirit of 
prophecy did not scorn to predict these rudenesses in detail, and at 
the same time to describe the state of mind which the holy One of 
God opposed to the unholy multitude. He correctly adduces in re- 
lation to this scene Isai. 1. 6 £; (LXX.): I gave my back to the 
smiters^i and my cheeks to them, that plucked off the hair : I hid 
not my face from shame and spitting^ &c., rhv vCjtSv {juw dedunut 
elg fjLdoTiya^f rag 6k aiayovag fiov elg ^aniofiaTa, rh 6k TTpoactmbv ^lav 
ovK aTTearpexpa dnh aioxvvrjg kinrrva^riov k, t. A. (comp. Mic iv. 14.); 
and for the manner, in which Jesus bore all this, the well known 
passage Isai. liiL 7., where the servant of Grod is represented as en- 
during maltreatment in silence. But the interpretation of these 
passages in Isaiah as prophecies concerning the Messiah is equally 
opposed to the context in both instances 1% consequently the agree- 
ment of the result with these passages must either have been the 
effect of human design, or purely accidental. Now it is certain 
that the servants and soldiers in their maltreatment had not the in* 
tention of causing prophecies to be fiilfilled in Jesus ; and it will 
hardly be chosen to suppose that Jesus effected silence with this 
view ; while to deduce from mere chance a coincidence which cer- 
tainly, as Olshausen says, extends to minutiae, is always unsatis- 
factory. Probable as it is from the rude manners of that age, that 
Jesus was maltreated when a prisoner, and moreover that amongst 
other things he received just such insults as are described by the 
evangelists : it is yet scarcely to be denied, that their descriptions 
are modelled on prophecies wliich, when once Jesus appeared as a 
sufferer and maltreated person, were applied to him ; and however 
consistent it may be with the character of Jesus that he should have 
borne this maltreatment patiently, and repelled improper questions 
by a dignified silence : the evangelists would scarcely have noticed 

♦ Ut sup, 

t Matthew docs not mention the blindfolding, and appears to imagine that 
Jesus named the person who maltreated him, whom he saw, but did not otherwist 
know. 

X Vid. Gesenius, in loc 
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this 80 oflten and so soIidtoiiBlyy* if it had not been their intention 
thus to exhibit the fulfilment of Old Testament oracles. 



§ 129. THE DENIAL OF PETER. 

The two first evangelists state, that at the moment in which 
Jesus was led away from the garden, all the disciples forsook him 
and fled ; but in their accounts, as well as in those of Luke and 
John, Peter is said to have followed him at a distance, and to have 
obtained admission with the escort into the court of the high priest's 
palace: while, according to the synoptists, it is Peter alone who 
gives this proof of courage and attacliment to Jesus, which however 
soon enough issues in the deepest humiliation for him ; the fourth 
evangelist gives liim John for a companion, and moreover represents 
the latter as the one who, by means of his acquaintance with the 
high priest, procures admittance for Peter into his palace ; a diver- 
gency which, with the whole peculiar relation in which this gospel 
places Peter with respect to John, has been already consider^.t 

According to all the evangelists, it was in this court avX^i that 
Peter, intimiaated by the inauspicious turn in the fortunes of Jesus, 
and the high priest's domestics by whom he was surrounded, sought 
to allay the repeatedly expressed suspicion that he was one of the 
followers of the arrested Galilean, by reiterated asseverations that 
he knew him not. But, as we have already intimated, in relation 
to the owner of his habitation, there exists an apparent divergency 
between the fourth gospel and the synoptists. In John, to judge 
from the first glance at his narrative, the first denial (xviii. 17.) 
happens during the trial before Annas, since it stands after the state- 
ment that Jesus was led to Annas (v. 13), and before the verse in 
which he is said to have been sent to Caiaphas (v. 24), and only the 
two further acts of denial, (v. 25 — 27), in so far as they follow the 
last-named statement, and as immediately after them the delivery to 
Pilate is narrated (v. 28), appear in John also to have occurred dur- 
ing the trial before Caiaphas and in his palace. But to this suppo- 
sition of a different locality for the first denial and the two subse- 
quent ones, there is a hindrance in the account of the fourth gospel 
itselfl After the mention of the first denial, which happened at the 
door of the palace (of Annas apparently), it is said that the night 
being cold the servants and officers had made a fire of coals, and 
Peter stood witk them and warmed hmiself^ ^v 61 koL fier' avrdv b 
Uirpog iarcjg koI OepiMcuvdfMivo^ (v. 18). Now, when farther on, the 
narrative of tlie second and third denial is opened with nearly the 

* Matth. xxvi. 63 ; comp. Mark xW. 61 : 6 6k*L laUma 

Matth. xxvii. 12 : cMkv ^rmcpipaTO. 

Matth. xxvii. 14 ; comp. Mark xv. 5 : Kot oifK otreKpivtm) abr^ frpdf oMt hf fi^fio^ 
Care ^aufia^stv rdv ^eftova Xiav. 

Luke xxiii. 9 : ai/rdc ii aifihf untKpivaTO o^ry. 

John xix. 9 : 6Sk*\, aimtcpunv oCk Uqmuv aifT^ 
t Vid. pag. 844, § 74. 
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same words : And Simon Peter stood and warmed himself fpf dk 
Xificjv Uirpog loTGig koX depfjuuvdfievog (v. 25) : this cannot be under- 
stood othenvisc than as an allusion to the previously noticed circum- 
stances of the fire of coals, and of Peter's standing by it to warm 
liimsclf, and hence it must be inferred that the evangelist intended 
to represent the second and third denial as having occurred by the 
same fire, consequently, on the above supposition, likewise in the 
house of Annas. It is true that the synoptists speak of a fire in the 
court of the palace of Caiaphas also (j^Iark v. 54, Luke y. 55), at 
which Peter warmed himself (here, however, sitting, as in John 
standing) : but it docs not thence follow that John also ima^ned a 
similar tire to have been in the court of the actual high priest, and 
according to the supposition on which we have hitherto proceeded, 
he only mentions such a fire in the house of Annas. They who re- 
gard as too artificial an expedient the conjecture of Euthymius, that 
the dwellings of Annas and Caiaphas perhaps had a common court, 
and that consequently Peter could remain standing by the same fire 
after Jesus had been led away from the former to the latter, prefer 
the supposition that the second and third denial occurred, according 
to John, not after, but during the leading away of Jesus from Annas 
to Caiaphas.* Thus on the presupposition that John narrates a 
trial before Annas, the difierence between the gospels in relation to 
the locality of the denial remains a total one ; and in this irrecon- 
cileable divergency, some liave decided in favour of John, on the 
ground that tlie scattered disciples had only firagmentary information 
concerning this scene, — that Peter himself being a stranger in Je- 
rusalem did not know in which palace he had, to his misfortune, 
entered ; but that he, and after him the first evangelists, supposed 
the denials to have tiiken place in the court of Caiaphas ; whereas 
John, from his more intimate acquaintance with the city and the 
high priest's palace, was able to rectify this mistake. t But even 
admitting the incredible supposition that Peter erroneously believed 
himself to have denied Jesus in the palace of Caiaphas, still John, 
who in these days was in the society of Peter, would certainly at 
once liave corrected his assertion, so that such an erroneous opinion 
could not have become fixed in his mind. Hence it might bo pre- 
ferred to reverse the attempt, and to vindicate the synoptists at the 
expense of John : were it not that the observations contained in the 
foregoing section, (according to which John, after having merely 
mentioned that Jesus was led away to Annas, may speak from v. 15 
of what occurred in the palace of Caiaphas,) present a possible solu- 
tion of this contradiction also. 

In relation to the separate acts of denial, all the evangelists agree 
in stating that there were three of them, in accordance with the pre- 
diction of Jesus ; but in the description of the several instances they 
are at variance. First, as it regards place and persons ; according 

* Thus Schleiermacher, Qber den Lukas, S. 289 ;' Olnbausen, 2, S. iiB. f Tbaa 
Paulufl, at sup. S. 577 f. 
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to John the first denial is uttered on the very entrance of Peter, to 
a damsel that kept the door^ naiSioKfj dvp(op6g (v. 17) ; in the sy- 
noptists, in the inner court, where Peter sat at the fire, to a damsel 
iTcudiaKTj (Matt. v. 69 f. paralL). The second takes place, in John 
(v. 25), and also in Luke, who at least notices no change of position 
(v. 58), at the fire: in Matthew (v. 71) and Mark (v. 68 ff.), after 
Peter was gone out into the porch trvXifv, npoavkiovi further, in 
John it is made to several persons ; in Luke, to one ; in Matthew 
to another damsel than the one to whom he made the first denial ; 
in Mark, to the same. The third denial happened, according to 
Matthew and Mark, who mention no change of place after the sec- 
ond, likewise in the porch; according to Luke and John, since 
they likewise mention no change of place, undoubtedly still in the 
inner court, at the fire ; further, according to Matthew and Mark, to 
many bystanders, according to Luke to one : according to John, to 
one who happens to be a relative of the servant wno had been 
wounded in the garden. As regards the conversation which passed 
on this occasion, the suspicious queries are at one time addressed to 
Peter himself, at another to the bystanders, in order to point him 
out to their observation, and in the two first instances they are given 
by the different evangelists with tolerable agreement, as merely ex- 
pressing the opinion tliat he appeared to be one of the adherents of 
the man recently taken prisoner. But in the third instance, where 
the parties render a motive for their suspicion, they according to the 
synoptists mention his Galilean dialect as a proof of its truth ; while 
in John the relative of Malchus appeals to his recollection of having 
seen Peter in the garden. Now the former mode of accounting for 
the suspicion is as natural, as the second, together with the desig- 
nation of the individual who adduced it as a relative of Malchus, 
appears artificial, and fabricated for the sake of fiimily interweaving 
into the narrative the connexion of the sword-stroke given in the 
garden with the name of Peter.* In the answers of Peter there is 
the divergency, that according to Matthew he already the second 
time fortifies his denial by an oath, while according to Mark this is 
not the case until the tliird denial, and in the two other evangelists 
this circumstance is not mentioned at all ; moreover, Matthew, to 
preserve a gradation, adds on the third denial that Peter began to 
curse KaravctOefiari^eiv as well as to swear dfivveiv^ a representation 
which when compared with the other gospels may appear exag- 
gerated. 

So to adjust these very differently narrated denials in such a 
manner tliat no evangelist may be taxed with having given an in- 
correct or even a merely inexact account, was no light labour for the 
harmonists. Not only did the older, suphmaturaiistic expositors, 
such as Bengel, undei-take this task, but even recently, Paulus has 
given himself much trouble to bring the various acts of denial re- 
counted by the evangelists into appropriate order, and thus to show 

* Comp. WeiMe, die evang. Geschichte, 1, S. G09. 
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that they have a natural sequence. According to him, Peter denies 
the Lord, 

1. Before tlie ]X)rtre8s (Ist denial in John) ; 

2. Before several standing at the fire (2nd in John) ; 

3. Before a damsel at the fire (Ist in the synoptists) ; 

4. Before one who has no particular designation (2nd in Luke); 

5. On going out into the porch, before a damsel (2nd in Mat- 
thew and Mark. Out of this denial Paulus should in con- 
sistency have made two, since the damsel, who points out 
Peter to the bystanders, is according to Mark the same as 
tlie one in No. 3, but according to lilatthew another) ; 

6. Before the relative of Malclius (3rd in John) ; 

7. Before one who professes to detect him by his GfClilean dia- 
lect (3rd in Luke), and who forthwith 

8. is seconded by several others, to whom Peter yet more 
strongly affinns that he knows not Jesus (3rd in Matthew 
and ilark). 

Meanwhile by such a discrimination of the accomits out of re- 
6|>ect to the veracity of the evangelists, there was incurred the dan- 
ger of impeaching the yet more important veracity of Jesus ; for he 
had spoken of a threefold denial : whereas, on the plan of discrimi- 
nation, according to the more or less consequent manner in which 
it is carried out, Peter would have denied Jesus from 6 to 9 times. 
Tlie old exegesis found help in the canon : dbnegatio ad plures 
plurium interrogationes facta uno paroxymnx)^ pro una nurnera- 
tur.* But even granting such a mode of reckoning admissible, still, 
as each of the four narrators for the most part notices a greater or 
less interval between the separate denials which he recounts: in 
each instance, denials related by different evangelists, e. g. one nar- 
rated by Matthew, one by Mark, and so fortli, must have occurred 
in immediate succession : a supposition altogether arbitrary. Hence 
of late it has been a more favourite expedient to urge that the thrice 
rplg in the mouth of Jesus was only a round number intended to 
express a repeated denial, as also that Peter, once entangled in the 
confusion of a supposed necessity for falsehood, would be more likely 
to repeat his asseverations to 6 or 7 than merely to three inquirers.! 
But even if, according to Luke (v. 59 f.), the interval from the first 
denial to the last be estimated as more than an hour, still such a ques- 
tioning from all kinds of people on all sides, as well as the ultimate 
impunity of Peter amid so general a suspicion, is extremely improb- 
able ; and when expositors describe the state of mind of Peter dur- 
ing this scene as a complete stupefaction, f they rather present the 
condition which befals the reader who has to arrange his ideas in 
such a crowd of continually repeated questions and answers having 
an identical meaning — ^like the incessant and law^less beating of a 
watch out of order. Olsliausen has justly discarded the attempt to 

* Bengel, is ike Onomon. f Paulni, at sup. S. 578^ t Sms, GiMchiohU Jmh. 
2, S. 84a. 
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remove such differences as a fruitless labour: nevertheless he, on 
the one hand, immediately proceeds to a forced reconciliation of the 
divergencies at some points of the narrative ; and on the other, he 
maintains that there were precisely three denials, whereas Paulus 
again has evinced a more correct discernment in pointing out the 
premeditated effort of the evangelists to show that the denial was 
threefold. What on that evening happened repeatedly (not, however, 
eight or nine times,) was represented as having happened precisely 
three times, in order to furnish the closest fuliilment to the predic- 
tion of Jesus, which was understood in its strictest literality. 

The termination, and as it were the catastrophe, of the whole 
history of the denial is, in all the narratives, according to the pre- 
diction of Jesus, introduced by the crowing of the cock. In Mark, 
it crows after the first denial (v. 68), and then a second time after 
the tliird ; in the other evangelists only once, after the last act of 
deniaL While John concludes his account with this particular, Mat- 
thew and Mark proceed to tell us that on hearing the cock crow, 
Peter remembered the words of Jesus and wept ; but Luke has an 
additional feature peculiar to himself, namely, that on the crowing 
of the cock Jesus turned and looked at Peter, whereupon the latter, 
remembering the prediction of Jesus, broke out into bitter weeping. 
Now according to the two first evangelists, Peter was not in the 
same locality with Jesus : for he is said to Iiave been without H^ 
(Matt. V. 6\)) or beneath icdTU) (Mark v. 66) in the court ev t§ ovA^, 
and it is thus implied that Jesus was in an inner or upper apart- 
ment of the palace: it must be asked, therefore, how could Jesus 
hear the denial of Peter, and thereupon turn to look at him? In re- 
lation to the latter part of the difficulty, the usual answer is that 
Jesus was at that moment being led from the palace of Annas to 
that of Caiaphas, and looked significantly at the weak disciple in 
passing.* But of such a removal of Jesus Luke knows nothing ; 
and his expression, the IjOrd turned and looked on Peter, nal aroa- 
(pelg b Kvpiog ivifiXeipe tg> Utrpif), would not so well imply that Jesus 
looked at Peter in passing, as that he turned round to do so when 
standing : besides the above supposition will not explain how Jesus 
became aware that his disciple had denied him, since in the tumult 
of this evening he could not well, as Paulus thinks, have heard 
when in a room of the palace the loud tones of Peter in the court. 
It is true that the express distinction of the places in which Jesus 
and Peter were is not found in Luke, and according to him Jesus 
also might have had to remain some time in the court: but first, 
the representation of the other evangelists is here more probable : 
secondly, Luke's own narrative of the denial does not previously 
create the impression that Jesus was in the immediate vicinity. But 
Iiypotheses for the explanation of that look of Jesus might have 
been spared, had a critical glance been directed to the origin of the 

* Pataus and Olaluuuen, in loc Schleiermacher, ut tap. S. 289. Neander, S. 222, 
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incident. The unaccountable manner in which Jesus, who in the 
whole previous occurrence is kept behind the scene, here all on a 
sudden casts a glance upon it, ought itself, together with the silence 
of the other evangelists, to liave been taken as an indication of the 
real character of this feature in Lukc*8 narrative. When also it is 
added, that as Jesus looked on Peter the latter remembered the 
words which Jesus had earlier spoken to him concerning his coming 
denial ; it might have been observed that the glance of Jesus is 
nothing else than the sensible image of Peter's remorseful lecol* 
lection. The narrative of John, which is in this case the simplest, 
exhibits the fulfilment of the prediction of Jesus objectively, by the 
crowing of the cock ; the two first evangelists add to this the sub- 
jective impression, which this coincidence made on Peter; while 
Luke renders tliis again objective, and makes the sorro\vful remem- 
brance of the words of the master, with the force of a penetrating 
glance, pierce the inmost soul of the disciple.* 



§ 130. THE DEATH OP THE BETRAYER. 

On hearing that Jesus was condemned to death, Judas, accord- 
ing to the first gospel (xxvii. 3 if.) was smitten with remorse, and 
hastened to the chief priests and elders to return to them the thirty 
pieces of silver, with the declaration that he had betrayed an inno- 
cent person. When however the latter scornfully retorted that on 
him alone rested all responsibility for that deed, Judas, after cast- 
ing down the money in the temple, impelled by despair, went away 
and hanged himself. Hereujx)n the Sanhedrists, holding it unlaw- 
ful to put the money returned by Judas into the treasury, since it 
was the price of blood, bought with it a potter's field as a burying 
place for strangers. To this particular the evangelist appends two 
remarks: first, that from this mode of purchase, the piece of ground 
was called the ^eld of blood up to his time ; and secondly, that by 
this course of things an ancient prophecy was fulfilled. The rest 
of the evangelists are silent concerning the end of Judas ; but on 
the other hand we find in the Acts of the Apostles (i. 16 ff.) some 
information on this subject w4iich in several points diverges from 
that of Matthew. Peter, when about to propose the completion of 
the aix)stolic number by the choice of a new colleague, thinks proper, 
by way of preliminary to remind his hearers of the manner in wliich 
the vacancy in the apostolic circle had arisen, i. e. of the treachery 
and the end of Judas ; and in relation to the latter he says, that the 
betrayer purchased himself a field with the reward of his crime, 
but fell headlong, and burst asunder in the midst, so that all his 
bowels gushed out, which being known in all Jerusalem, the piece 
of ground was called cuceXdoficLf i. e. the field of blood. In addition 

* Comp. De Wette, in loc. 
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to this, the narrator makes Peter observe that these occurrences 
were a fulfilment of two passages in the Psalms. 

Between these two accounts there exists a double divergency: 
the one pertaining to the manner of the death of Judas, the other to 
the statement when and by whom the piece of ground was bought. 
As regards the former, Matthew dechu-es that Judas laid violent 
hands on himself out of remorse and despair : whereas in the Acts 
nothing is said of remorse on the part of the traitor, and his death 
has not the appearance of suicide, but of an accident, or more 
accurately, of a calamity decreed by heaven as a punishment ; fur- 
ther, in Matthew he inflicts death on himself by the cord : according 
to the representation of Peter, it is a fall whidi puts an end to his 
life by causing a horrible rupture of the body. 

How active the harmonists of all times have been in reconciling 
these divergencies, may be seen in Suiccr* and Kuindl : here we 
need only briefly adduce the principal expedients for this purpose. 
As the divergency lay chiefly in the words d-rr^^aTo, he hanged 
himedf^ in lilatthcw, and frprp^ yevdfievo^, falling JieadLong^ in 
Luke, tlie most obvious resource was to see whether one of these 
expressions could not be drawn to the side of the other. This has 
been tried with aTTTyforo in various ways ; this word being inter- 
preted at one time as signifying only the torments of a guilty con- 
science,! at another, a disease consequent on these,} at another, any 
death chosen out of melancholy and despair ;§ and to this it has been 
thought that the statement frprjvij^ yevdftevog k. t. X, in the Acts added 
the more precise information, that the kind of death to which Judas 
was driven by an evil conscience and despair was precipitation from 
a steep eminence. Others on the contrary have sought to accommo- 
date the meaning of 'rrfnjviig ye^'djievo^ to dnrfy^aro, understanding it 
merely to express as a circumstance what dTrrjy^aTo expresses as 
an act : and accordingly maintaining that if the latter should be ren- 
dered ee suspenditj the former should be translated by 8u»pen8us,l 
From repugnance to the obvious violence of this attempt, others, 
sparing the natural meaning of the expressions on both sides, have 
reconciled the divergent accounts by the supposition that Matthew 
narrates an earlier, the author of the Acts a later, stage of the events 
which marked the end of Judas. Some of the ancient commentators 
indeed separated these two stages so widely as to see in Matthew^s 
statement (aTrijy^oTo) only an unsuccessful attempt at self-destruction, 
which from the bough whereon he suspended himself having broken, 
or from some other cause, Judas outlived, until the judgment of 
heaven overtook him in the TrprivTjg yevdjievog falling headlong.^ 
But since Matthew evidently intends in his expression dwqy^ro to 

• 

» Theuuras, rid. imayx^, f Grotius. % Heinsius. § Periioniua. | Thus 
the Vulgate and Erasmus. See in oppoaition to aU these interpretations, KuinOl, in llatth. 
p. 473 ff. t ^Ecuraenius, on the Acts, I. : 6 'lovdof ohK Ivanidave ry tiyxo^> ^^* hse^u, 
Konvex^ek vpd tov uTrorrviy^voL Comp. Theophylact, on Matth. xxvii. and a SchoL 
'AmXtiapiov ap MatthaeL 
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narrate the last moments of the traitor : the two epochs, the account 
of which is supposed to be respectively given hy Matthew and the 
Acts, have in later times been phiced in closer proximity, and it has 
been held that Judas attempted to hang liimself to a tree on an emi- 
nence, but as the rope gave way or the branch broke, he was precipi- 
tated into the valley over steep cliffs and sharp bushes, which lacer- 
ated his body.* The autlior of a treatise on the fisite of Judas in 
Schmidt's Bibliotliekf has already remarked as a surprising circom 
stance, how faithfully according to this opinion the two narrators 
have shared the information l^tween them : for it is not the case 
that one gives the less precise statement, the other the more precise; 
but that one of them narrates precisely the first part of the incident, 
without touching on the second, the other, the second without in- 
tiiiding on the first ; and Hase justly maintains that each narrator 
knew only the state of the fact which he lias presented, since othe^ 
wise he could not have omitted the other half4 

After thus witnessing the total failure of the attempts at recon- 
ciliation in relation to the first difference ; we have now to inquire 
whether the other, relative to the acquisition of the piece of ground 
can be more easily adjusted. It consists in this : according to Mat- 
thew, it is the members of the Sanhedrim who, after the suicide of 
Judas, purchase a field with the money which he had left behind 
(from a potter moreover — a particular which is wanting in the Acts); 
whereas, according to the Acts, Judas himself purchases the piece 
of ground, and on this very spot is overtaken by sudden death ; and 
from this difference there results another, namely, that according to 
the latter account, it was the blood of the betrayer shed on the 
piece of ground, according to the former, the blood of Jesus cleaving 
to the purchase money, which caused the ground to be named tAe 
field of bloody dypb^ or A^wp/ov fiijiaToq, Now here Matthew's man- 
ner of expressing himself is so precise, that it cannot well be twisted 
so as to favour the other narrative: but the word iKTrjaaro {hepuT^ 
chased or acquired) in the Acts presents inviting facilities for its 
adaptation to Matthew* By the reward of treachery, Judas acquired 
a field — such, it is said, is the meaning in tlie Acts — ^not immedi- 
ately, but mediately ; since by returning the money he gave occasion 
for the purchase of a piece of ground ; not for himselt, but for the 
Sanhedrim or the public good.l But however numerous the pas- 
sages adduced in which KTaaddi has the signification : to acquire for 
another, still in such instances it is necessary that the other party 
for whom one acquires should be specified or intimated, and when 
tills is not the case, as in the passage in the Acts, it retains the 

* Tlntf, after Cusaubon, Puulu«, 3. B. S. 457 ; Kuindl, in Blatth. 747 f. ; Winer, 
bibL Rcalw. Art. Judat>, and with some indecision Olahauaen, 2, S. 465 f. Ereii Ititudie 
is become so weary on the kmg way to tliese last chapters of Matthew, that he contents 
himself with this reconciliation, and, on the presopposition of it, maintains that the two 
accoants concur amu-usime, f 2. Band, 2. Stiick, S. 248 f. | L. J. j 132. Gomp. 
Thcile, xur Biographic Jesu, § a3. § Vid. Kuindl, in Matth. p. 748. ' 
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original meaning : to acquire for one'a self.* This Paulus felt, and 
hence gave the facts the following turn : the terrible fall of Judas 
into a lime pit was the cause of this piece of ground being purchased 
by the Samiedrim, and thus Peter might very well say of Judas 
ironically, that in death by the fall of his corpse he had appropriated 
to himself a fine property.t But in the first place this interpretation 
is in itself strained ; and in the second, the passage cited by Peter 
from the Psalms : let his habitation be desolate^ yevfidfJTGt ^ SnavXi^ 
avTov fyrjfAog, shows that he thought of the piece of ground as the 
real pro})erty of Judas, and as being judicially doomed to desolation 
as the scene of liis deatlu 

According to this, neither the one difierence nor the other admits 
of a favourable reconciliation ; indeed the existence of a real diver- 
gency was admitted even by Salmasius, and Hase thinks that he can 
explain this discrepancy, without endangering the apostolic origin 
of the two statements, from the violent excitement of those days, in 
consequence of which only the general fact that Judas committed 
suicide was positively known, and concerning the more particular 
circumstances of the event, vai-ious reports were believed. But in 
the Acts nothing is said of suicide, and that two apostles, Matthew 
and Peter, (if the first gospel be supposed to proceed from the 
former, the discourse in the Acts from the latter,) should have re- 
mained so entirely in the dark concerning the death of their late 
colleague, a death which took place in their immediate vicinity, that 
one of them represented him as dying by accident, the other volun- 
tarily, is diflScult to believe. That therefore only one of the two 
accounts can be maintained as apostolic, has been correctly perceived 
by the author of the above-mentioned treatise in Schmidt's Biblio- 
thek. And in choosing between the two he has proceeded on the 
principle that the narrative the least tending to glorification is th<*. 
more authentic; whence he gives tlie preference to the account in 
the Acts before that in tlie first gospel, because the £)rmer has not 
the glorifying cu'cunistanccs of the remorse of Judas, and Ids con- 
fession of the innocence of Jesus. But, it is ever the case with two 
contradictory narratives, not only that if one stands it excludes the 
other, but also that if one falls it shakes the other : hence, if the 
representation of the facts which is attested by the authority of the 
apostle Matthew be renounced, there is no longer any warrant for 
the other, which professedly rests on the testimony of the apodfll 
Peter. 

If then we are to treat the two narratives on the same footing, 
namely as legends, with i*cspect to which it is first to be discovered 
how far their historical nucleus extends, and how far they consist 
of traditional deposits ; we must, in order to be clear on tlie subject, 
consider the data which foim the roots of the two narratives. Here 
we find one which is common to both, with two others of which 

• Vid. Schmidt*! BiblioUuk, at s^p. S. 25 1 £ i Paoloa, 8. & 8. 457 f. ; Frituche, 
p. 799. 
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each has one peculiarly to itself. The datum common to both nar- 
ratives is, that there was in Jerusalem a piece of ground which was 
called the field of bloody dyphg or x^P^^^ alfuiTO^, or in the original 
tongue, according to the statement of the Acts, dxeXOfifiiL, As this 
information is concurrently given by two narratives in other respects 
totally divergent, and as, besides, the author of the first gospel ap- 
peals to the actual practice of his day in proof that the fidd was 
called by this name : we cannot well doubt the existence of a piece 
of ground so named. That it really had a relation to the betrayer 
of Jesus is less certain, since our two narratives give different ac- 
counts of this relation : the one stathig that Judas himself boudit 
the property, the other that it was not purchased until after ms 
death, with the thirty pieces of silver. We can therefore draw no 
further conclusion than that the primitive Christian legend must 
have early attributed to that field of blood a relation to the betrayer. 
But the reason wherefore tliis relation took various forms is to be 
sought in the other datum from which our narratives proceed, name- 
ly, in tlie Old Testament passages, which the authors cite (fix)m 
different sources, however,) as being fulfilled by the fate of Judas. 
In the passage of the Acts, Ps. Ixix. 25, and Ps. cix. 8. are 
quoted in this manner. The latter is a psalm which the first Chris- 
tians from among the Jews could not avoid referring to the relation 
of Judas to Jesus. For not only does the author,, alleged to be Da- 
vid, but doubtless a much later individual,* dilate from the opening 
of the psalm on such as speak fiilsely and insidiously against him, 
and return him hatred for his love, but from v. 6, where the curses 
commence, he directs himself against a particular person, so that 
the Jewish expositors thought of Doeg, David's calumniator with 
Saul, and the Christians just as natur/dly of Judas. From this 
psalm is gathered the verse which, treating of the transfer of one 
office to another, appeared perfectly to suit the case of Judas. The 
other Psalm, it is true, speaks more va^ely of such as bate and 
persecute the author witliout cause, yet this also is ascribed to Da- 
vid, and is so similar to the other in purport and style, that it might 
be regarded as its parallel, and if curses might be applied to the be- 
trayer out of the former, they might be so out of the latter.f Now 
if Judas had actually bought with the wages of his treachery a 
piece of land, which from being the scene of his horrible end, sub- 
sequently remained waste : it was a matter of course to refer to him 
precisely those passa^s in this psalm which denounce on the ene- 
mies the desolation ot their habitation inavkig. As, however, firom 
the divergency of Matthew, the fact, that Judas himself bought 
that piece of ground and came to his end upon it, is doubtful : wmle 
it can scarcely be supposed that the piece of land on which the 
betrayer of Jesus met his end would be so abhorrent to the Jews 

* Vid. Do Wettfl, in loc. f In other parts of the N. T. also we find passages tnm 
this Psalm messia^icaUy applied ; as v. 4, John xv. 25 ; v. 9, John ii. 17 ; and Jolmxiz. 
28 f., probably V. 21. 
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that tliey would let it lie waste as a land of blood ; it is more prob- 
able that this name had another origin no longer to be discovered, 
and was interpreted by the Christians in accordance with their own 
ideas ; so that we must not derive the application of the passage in 
tlie Psalms, and the naming of that waste piece of land, from an 
actual possession of it hy Judas, but on the contrary, we must refer 
to those two causes the existence of the legend, which ascribes such 
a possession to Judas. For if the two psalms in question were once 
applied to the betrayer, and if in one of them the desolation of his 
inavkig (LXX.) was denounced, he must have previously been in 
possession of such an enavXig^ and this, it was thought, he would 
probably have purchased with the reward of his treason. Or rather, 
that out of the above Psalms the desolation of the inavkig was a 
particular specially chosen, appears to have been founded on the 
natural presupposition, that the curse would be chiefly manifested 
in relation to something which he had acquired by the wages of his 
iniquity ; added to the circumstance that among the objects anathe* 
matized in the psalm, the one most capable of being bought was the 
hravXig, This conception of the facts was met in the most felici- 
tous manner by the cuceXdofia lying near Jerusalem, which, the less 
was known oif the origin of its name and of the horror attached to 
it, might the more easily be applied by the primitive Christian legend 
to its own purposes, and regarded as the desolate habitation ^navXig 
t^luofUvfj, of the betrayer. 

Instead of these passages from the Psalms, the first gospel cites 
as being fulfilled by the last acts of Judas, a passage which it at- 
tributes to Jeremiah, but to which nothing corresponding is to be 
found except in Zccli. xi. 12 f., whence it is now pretty generally 
admitted that the evangelist substituted one name for the other by 
mistake.* How Matthew might be led by the fundamental idea of 
this passage — an unreasonably small price for the speaker in the 
prophecy — to an application of it to the treachery of Judas, who 
for a paltry sum Iiad as it were sold his master, has been already 
shown.t Now the prophetic passage contains a command from Je- 
hovah to the author of the prophecy, to cast the miserable sum 
with which he had been paid, into the house of the Lord, and also 
nrnnrrbx, which, it is added, was done. The person who casts down 
the money is in the prophecy the same with the speaker, and con- 
sequently with him who is rated at the low price, because the sum 
here is not purchase money but hire, and hence is received by the 
person so meanly estimated who alone can cast it away again : in 
the application of the evangelist, on the contrary, the sum being con- 
sidered as purchase money, another than the one so meanly esti- 
mated was to be thought of as receiving and casting away the sum. 
If the one sold for so paltry a price was Jesus ^ he who received the 
money and finally rejected it could be no other tlian his betrayer. 
Hence it is said of the latter, that he cast down thej>ieces of silver 

* StUl for other oonJecUires see Knindl, in loc. f ( 1 19. 
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in the leinple h t^ vcuo corresponding to the phrase mm ma 
Tf'bdx** in the prophetic passage, although these very words happen 
to be absent from the extremely mutilated citation of Matthew. 
But in apposition to the Jn n^a, wherein the money was east, there 
stood besides ^sn-sn-biK. TJie LXX. translates : el^ rb x^^n'svTfjpior, 
into the melting furnace; now, it is with reason conjectured that 
the pointing should be altered thus : 'ix'J^n-iK, and the word render- 
ed: iiito the treasury;* the author of our gospel adhered to the 
literal translation by icepofievg potter. But wliat the potter had to 
do here, — why the money should be given to him, must at first 
have been as incomprehensible to him as it is to us when we adhere 
to the common reading. Here however there occurred to his recol- 
lection the field of blood, to which, as we gather from the Acts, the 
Christian legend gave a relation to Judas and lience resulted the 
welcome combination, that it was probably that field for which the 
thirty pieces of silver were to be given to the potter. As, however, 
it was impossible to conceive the potter as being in the temple when 
receiving tlie money, and yet according to the prophetic passage the 
pieces of silver were cast into the temple : a separation was made 
between the casting into the temple and the payment to the potter. 
If the former must be ascribed to Judas, if he had thus once cast 
away the money, he himself could no longer purchase the piece of 
ground from the potter, but this must be done by another party, 
with the money wliich Judas had cast away. Who this party must 
be followed of course : if Judas gave up the money, lie would give 
it up to those from whom he had received it; if he cast it into the 
temple, it would fall into the hands of the rulers of the temple: 
thus in both ways it would revert to the Sanhedrim. The object 
of the latter in purchasing the ground was perhaps drawn from the 
use to whicli that waste place was actually appropriated. Lastly, 
if Judas cast away again the reward of his treachery, this, it must 
be inferred, could only be out of remorse. To make Judas mani- 
fest remorse, and thus win from the traitor himself a testimony to 
the innocence of Jesus, was as natural to the conception of the 
primitive Christian community, as to convert Pilate, and to make 
Tiberius himself propose in the Roman senate the deification of 
Christ! But how would the remorse of Judas further manifest 
itself? A return to the right on his part, was not only unattested 
by any facts, but was besides far too good a lot for the traitor: 
hence repentance must have become in him despair, and he must 
liave chosen the end of the well-known traitor in the history of Da- 

* UiUig, in UllmAna*s and Umbreit's Studien, 1830, 1, S. 85; Gesenioa, Wurter- 
buch-, conip. KosenmiiUer's ScholU in V. T. 7, i, S. 320 ff. 

f TertuU. Apologet. c xxL : Ea omnia super Chritto PUaiu»^ tt ipse jam pro sua 
conscierUia Christianus^ Cctsari turn Tiberio nunciavit, c v. : Tiberius ergo^ cujus tetnpon 
nomen Christianum m» seculum introOt^ amiunciatum sibi ex Sjfria Palm^ina^ quod iUie ver^ 
totem illius DiinnitcUis recekuferatf detulit ad Senatum cum prarrogativa suffragH suL ^Smo- 
tus, quia non ipse probaverat respuit. For further details on tbii lubjecty see Fabriciiiii, 
6W. Apocr. N. T. 1, p. 214 ff. ; 298 ff.; oomp. 2, p. 505. 
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Yid, Ahithophel, of whom it is said, 2 Sam. xvii. 23 : dvioTTj icaX 
dn^Xdev — icaX dnTfy^aTo^ he arose^ and went — and hanged himself^ 
as of Judas here : avtx^Pl^^^ «ai dixeXdi^v dTrfiy^aro^ he deparledy 
atid went and hanged himself. 

A tradition referred to Papias appears to be allied to the narra- 
tive in the Acts rather than to that of Matthew. (Ecumenius, quot- 
ing the above collector of traditions, says, tliat Judas, as an awful 
example of impiety, had his body distended to such a degree, that 
a space where a chariot could pass was no longer sufficiently wide 
for him, and that at last being crushed by a chariot, he burst asun- 
der and all his bowels were pressed out.* The latter statement 
doubtless arose from a misconstruction of the ancient legend ; for 
the chariot was not originally brought into immediate contact with 
the body of Judas, but was merely used as a measure of his sizs, 
and this was afterwards erroneously understood as if a chariot in 
passing had crushed the swollen body of Judas. Hence, not only 
in Theophylact and in an ancient Scholium^^ without any distinct 
reference to Papias, but also in a Catena with an express citation 
of his i^yrjoeig^ we actually find the fact narrated without that addi- 
tion. J The monstrous swelling of Judas, spoken of in this passage, 
might, it is supposed, originally be only an explanation of the dis- 
placing and protrusion of the viscera, and in like manner the dropsy 
into which Theophylact repixjsents him as falling, might be regarded 
as an explanation of this swelling: when, however, in Ps. cix., ap- 
plied in the Acts to Judas, amongst other maledictions, we read : 
la'^p^a D^pa (^^^P!) ^^^7- I-'^X • ^l(^V^^ {V iMirdpa) dyaelv 6(M>p elg rd, 
t/Kara avrov^ so let it (cursing) come into his bowels like water (v. 
18): it appears possible that the dropsical disease^ voooq vdepiK^^ 
may have been also taken from this passage ; as also one of the feat- 
uies in the monstrous description which Papias gives of the condi- 
tion of Judas, namely, that from the enormous swelling of his eye- 
lids he could no longer see the light of day, might remind us of 

• CEcumcn. ad Act. i. : tovto d^ aa^crtpw larnpei liamac^ 6 'ludwov rov uiro<TT6?joi 
fut&ijr^ fdya uatjieiac vrrodety/M iv tovti^ tu Koofiu nepuirdrrfoev 'lowJaf. nptftrdetc ya^ 
inl ToaovTOv T^ oapKO, uare (joi Hvao'&cu duXddv, tifiu^c /ni^oi dupxaftivrfc^ iird t^' 
6fM^ lirtiadfj. uare rd lyxara avrov iiucewjf&iivaL 

t Vid. sap. p. 753, Note (f). 

X In Miinter's Fragm. Patr. 1, p. 17 ff. For the rest the passage is of very similar 




ro<Tovrov r^ aapKa, Ctare fiyde 6no&ev ufta^a /tadiuc ckepj^^rcu, iKdvov ivvaodai duXdetv^ 
oAAd ItriSk ainbv fwvav rbv 6yK0v t^ ice^oA^ aimv' rd. fiiv yap fiXi^apa rCtv d^^aXfMJv 
aimv. (Cod. Venet. : ^aal tooovtcv i^ot/^aat, uc aifrdp ftkv KttioTiav rd ^uf /t^ i3Xhretv) 
u^ iird larpov dumrpag 6ip^&^vai dvvatrScu k, r. A. lAertk iroAAc^ Sk ffaaavcvc Ka T^ujpiac 
tv I6i(fi, ^aol^ X^^ Ti^evTTfoavTec «. r. A. Papiat^ the disciple ojfjohn^ givts a cleartr ac» 
count of this (tn tks fourth section of his exegesis of our Lord's vords) as follows : Judas 
moved tiboml in this world a terriJUs example afimpietjf, beinpswoUen in body to such a degree 
thai where a chariot could easHg ptus he was not able to find a passage^ even far the bulk of 
his head. His ejfdids^ they say, were so swelled out that he could not see the lights nor could 
his eyes be made visible even by the physician^s dioptrsi, (pc. After sufferirg many torments 
and judgments^ dyirg, as they say^ m his ownjkld^ tx. 
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V. 23 in the ^ther Psalm applied to Judas, where, among the cnises 
this is enumerated : Zet their eyes be darkened that they see notj 
aKOTiaS^Tuaav ol d(p$aXfwl avrOv rov fi^ pxtnuv^ a hindrance to sieht, 
which when once the swollen body of Judas was presupposed, most 
necessarily assume the form of a swelling up of the ejdida. If then 
the tradition which is allied to the account in Acts L developed its 
idea of the end of Judas chiefly in correspondence with the ideas 
presented in these two Psalms ; and if in that passage of the Acts 
itself the account of the connexion of Judas with the piece of ground 
is derived from the same source : it is no fiufetched conjecture that 
what is said in the Acts concerning the end of the betrayer may 
have had a similar origin. That he died an early death may be his- 
torical ; but even if not so, in Psalm cix. in the very same verse 
(v. 8) which contains the transfer of the office^ IniaicoTTTi^ to another, 
an early death is predicted for the betrayer in tlie words : Xet his 
days hefexo^ yevrjOrp-uHjav alijfiepcu avrov dUyai^ and it might almost 
be believed that the death by falling headlong also was gathered 
from Ps. Ixix. 22. where it is said : jM their table become a snare 
before them, yevij&qrcj if rpdne^a avrC>v — elf andvdaXov (opho^ 

Thus we scarcely know with certainty concerning Judas even so 
much as that he came to a violent and untimely death, for i^ as was 
natural, after his departure from the community of Jesus, he retired 
so far as the knowledge of its members was concerned, into an ob- 
scurity in which all historical information as to his further £Eite was 
extinguished: the primitive Christian le^nd might without hin- 
drance represent as being fulfilled in him aU that the prophecies and 
types of the Old Testament threatened to the false friend of the Son 
of David, and might even associate the memory of his crime with a 
well-known desecrated place in the vicinity of Jerusalem.* 

§ 131. JESUS BEFORE PILATE AND IIEROD. 

According to all the evangelists it was in the morning when 
the Jewish magistrates, after having declared Jesus worthy of death, t 
caused him to be led away to the Koman procurator, Pontius Pilate 
(Matt, xxvii. 1 ff. parall. ; Jolm xviii. 28.). According to Matthew 
and Mark, Jesus was bound preparatory to his being conducted be- 
fore Pilate, according to John xviiL 12., immediately on his arrest 
in the garden ; Luke says nothing of his being bound. To this 
measure of sending him to Pilate they were compelled, according to 
John xviii. 31, by the circumstance that the Sanlicdrim was de- 
prived of the authority to execute the punishment of death (without 
the concurrence of the Roman government J): but at all events the 

* Comp. DeWctte, exeg.Handb. 1, 1, S. 231 f.; 1, 4, S. 10 f. 

f According to Babyl. Sanhedrin, ap. Lightfoot, p. 48G, this mode of procedora 
would havo been illegal. It is there said : Judicia de capUalibut Jiniunt eodtm die, «t sitU 
ad abtolutionem; »i vtro tint ad dantnationenif iiHiuntur die sequente, 

f Besides this passage of John: tf^dv oO« iiearof ^iroKTavai ohdiva, It iimoi kucfui 
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Jewish rulers must in this instance have been anxious to call in the 
agency of tlie Romans, since only their power could afford security 
against an uproar among the people 66pvPo^ tv tw Aoo), which the 
former feared as a result of the execution of Jesus during the feast 
time (Matt. xxvL 5. paralL). 

Arrived at the Praetorium, the Jews, according to the represen- 
tation of the fourth gospel, remained without, from fear of levitical 
defilement, but Jesus was led into the interior of the building : so 
that Pilate must alternately have come out when he would speak to 
the Jews, and have gone in again when he proceeded to question 
Jesus (xviii. 28 ff.). The synoptists in the sequel represent Jesus 
as in the same locality with Pilate and the Jews, for in them Jesus 
immediately hears the accusations of the Jews, and answers them in 
the presence of Pilate, Since they, as well as John, make the con- 
demnation take place in the open air, (after the condemnation they 
represent Jesus as being led into the Praetorium, Matt, xxvii. 27., 
and Matthew, like John, xix. 13., describes Pilate ascending the 
judgment seat pfjt^j which according to Josephus* stood in the open 
air,) without mentioning any change of place in connexion with the 
trial: they apparently conceived the whole transaction to have passed 
on the outer place, and supposed, in divergency from Jolin, that Je- 
sus himself was there. 

The first question of Pilate to Jesus is according to all the gos- 
pels: Art thou the king of ik^ Jews f a\> db pcunkevg twv 'lovdatwv, 
i. e. the Messiah ? In the two first evangelists this question is not 
introduced by any accusation on the part of the Jews (Matt. v. 11, 
Mark v. 2); in John, Pilate, stepping out of the Praetorium, asks 
the Jews wliat accusation they have to bring against Jesus (xviii. 
29.), on which they insolently reply: If he were not a malefactor ^ 
we would not have delivered him up unto thee: an answer by 
which they could not expect to facilitate their obtaining from the 
Roman a ratification of their sentence,! but only to embitter him. 
After Pilate, with surprising mildness, has rejoined that they may 
take him and judge him according to their law — apparently not sup- 
posing a crime involving death — and the Jews have opposed to this 
permission their inability to administer the punishment of death : 
the procurator re-enters and addresses to Jesus the definite question: 

for UM to put any man to deaths there U no other authority for the existence of this statA 
of things than an obscore and variously interpreted tradition, Avoda Zara t viii. 2. 
(Lightfoot, p. 1123 f.) : Rabh Cahna dicit, cum agr^artt JL Ismail bar Jo$e, muemnt ad 
emi, dicenUt : die no&t, 6 Domme^ dito aut tria^ qua aUquando dixUti nobit nomine pairis 

tuL Dick its quadraginta annis ante exduUum tempU mtgraicii Synedrium et sedU in 

tabemis. Quid sibi vult haec tradiiio f Jiaibk Isaac , bar Abdmu dicit : non judicarunt jw- 
dieia wmletativa. Dixit 22, Naekman bar Isaac : ne dicai, quod non judicarunt judicia mule- 
toHpa^ sed quod non judicarunt judieia capilatia. With this may be compared moreover 
the information given by Josephus Antiq xx. ix. 1, that it vas not lawful Jbr AnanuM 
(the high priest) to assemble tie Sanhedrim without the consent of the procurator. On th« 
other hand the execution of Stephen (Acts vii.) without the aanction of the Romans might 
teem to speak to the contrary ; but this was a tumultuary act, undertaken perhaps in the 
confidence that PiUte was absent Compare on this point LQcke, 2, S. 631 it 
• Do bcU. Jud. IL ix. 8. f As Lftcke supposes, S. 631. 
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Art thou the king of the Jetiosf which thus here likewise has no 
suitable introduction. This is the case only in Luke, who first ad- 
duces the accusations of the Sanhedrists against Jesus, that he 
stirred up the people and encouraged them to refuse tribute to Csesar, 
givinff himself out to be Christ a king Xptarhv PaaiXia (xxiii. 2.). 

It in tliis manner the narrative of Luke enables us to under- 
stand how Pilate could at once put to Jesus the question whether 
he were the king of the Jews ; it leaves us in all the greater dark- 
ness as to how Pilate, immediatelj on the affirmative answer of 
Jesus, could without any further inquiries declare to the accusers 
that he found no fault in the accused. lie must first have ascer- 
tained the grounds or the want of grounds for the charge of exciting 
the populace, and also have infonned himself as to the sense in 
which Jesus claimed the title of king of the Jews^ before he could 
pronounce the words ; I find no fault in this man. In Matthew 
and Mark, it is true, to the affirmation of Jesus that he is the king 
of the Jews is added his silence, in opposition to the manifold accu- 
sations of the Sanhediists — a silence which surprises Pilate; and 
this is not followed by a precise declaration that no fault is to be 
found in Jesus, but merely by the procurator's attempt to set Jesus 
at liberty by coupling him with Barabbas : still what should move 
him even to this attempt does not appear fi-om the above gospels. 
On the other hand, this point is sufficiently clear in the fourth 
gospeL It is certainly surprising that when Pilate asks whether 
he be really the King of the Jews, Jesus should reply by the 
counter-question, whether he say this of himself or at the suggestion 
of another. In an accused person, however conscious of innocence, 
such a question cannot be held warrantable, and hence it has been 
sought in every possible way to give the words of Jesus a sense 
more consonant with propriety : but the question of Jesus is too 
definite to be a mere repulse of the accusation as absurd,* and too 
indefinite to be regarded as an inquiry, whether the Procurator in- 
tended the title Paaikei>^ rCjv 'lovdalunf in the Roman sense (d^* 
lavTov) or in the Jewish (dXkoi aoi elnov).^ And Pilate does not so 
understand it, but as an unwarrantable question to which it is a 
mark of his indulgence that he replies; — in the first instance, it is 
true, with some impatience, by the second counter-question, whether 
he be a Jew, and thus able of himself to have information concerning 
a crime so specifically Jewish; but hereupon he good-naturedly addS 
that it is the Jews and their rulers by whom Jesus has been deliv- 
ered to him, and that he is therefore at liberty to speak more parti- 
cularly of the crime which these lay to his charge. Now on this 
Jesus gives Pilate an answer which, added to the impression of his 
whole appearance, might certainly induce in the Procurator a con- 
viction of his innocence. He replies, namely, that his kingdom 
PaaiXela is not of this world iic tov Kdajwy tovtov, and adduces as 
a proof of this, the peaceful, passive conduct of Iiis adherents on his 

* Calvin, in loc. f Lacke and Tholuck, in loc. 
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arrest (v. 36). On the further question of Pilate, whether, since 
Jesus has thus ascribed to himself a kingdom, although no earthly 
one, he then claims to be a king? he replies that certamly he is so, 
but only in so far as he is bom to be a witness to the truth: where- 
upon follows the famous question of Pilate: What is truth? rl 'otiv 
dXTJOeia ; Although in this latter reply of Jesus we cannot but be 
struck by its presenting the peculiar hue of thought which charac- 
terizes the author of the fourth gospeL in the use of the idea of 
truth dkfjOeiaj as we were before surprised at the unwarrantable 
nature of the counter-question of Jesus : still this account in John 
renders it conceivable how Pilate could immediately step forth and 
declare to the Jews that he found no fault in Jesus. But anothei 
point might easily create suspicion against this naiTative of John. 
According to him the trial of Jesus went forward in the interior of 
the Praetorium, which no Jew would venture to enter: who then are 
we to suppose heard the conversation of the Procurator with Jesus, 
and was the informant who communicated it to the author of tlie 
fourth gospel ? The opinion of the older commentators that Jesus 
himself narrated these conversations to his disciples after the resur- 
rection, is renounced as extravagant ; the more modem idea that 
perhaps Pilate himself was the source of the information concerning 
the trial, is scarcely less improbable, and rather than take refuge, 
witli Lacke, in the supposition that Jesus remained at the entrance 
of the Prajtorium, so that those standing immediately without might 
with some attention and stillness (?) have heard the conversation, 
I should prefer api)ealing to the attendants of the Procurator, who 
would scarcely be alone with JesiLs. Meanwhile it is easily con- 
ceivable that we have here a conversation, which owes its origin 
solely to the evangelist's own combination, and in this case we need 
not bestow so much labour in ascertaining the precise sense of 
Pilate's question : what is truth f since this would only be an 
example of the fourth evangelist's favourite form of dialogue, the 
contrast of profound communications on the part of Jesus, with 
questions either of misapprehension or of total unintelligence on 
the part of the hearers ; as xii. 34. the Jews ask : who is this /Son 
of man f rig iartv ovrog 6 vlhgr. a. ; so here Pilate: what is truth f 
rl koTiv dXrflEia ;* 

Before the introduction of Barabbas, which in all the other 
evangelists comes next in order, Luke has an episode peculiar to 
himself. On the declaration of Pilate that he finds no guilt in the 
accused, the chief priests and their adherents among the multitude 
persist in asserting that Jesus stirred up the people by his agency 
as a teacher from Galilee to Jerusalem: Pilate notices the word 
Galilee, asks whether tlie accused be a Galilean, and when this is 
confirmed, he seizes it as a welcome pretext for ridding himself of 
the ungrateful business and sends Jesus to the Tetrarch of Galilee, 
Herod Antipas, at that time in Jerusalem in observance of the 

« Camp. Kaiier, bibL TheoL 1, S. 253. 
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feast ; perhaps also designing as a secondarj object, what at least 
was the result, to conciuate the petty prince by this show of re- 
spect for his jurisdiction* This measure, it is said, gave great satis- 
faction to Herod, because having heard much of Jesus, he had long 
been desirous to see him, in the hope that he would perhaps per- 
form a miracle. The Tetrarch addressed various questions to him, 
the Sanhedrists urged vehement accusations against him, but Jesus 
gave no answer: whereupon Herod with his soldiers betook them- 
selves to mockery, and at length, after arraying him in a gorgeous 
robe, sent him back to Pilate (xxiii. 4 ffl). This narrative of 
Luke's, whether we consider it in itself or in its relation to the other 
gospels, h«is much to astonish us. If Jesus as a Galilean really 
belonged to the jurisdiction of Herod, as Pilate, by delivering the 
accused to him, appears to acknowledge: how came Jesus (ana the 
question is equally diflScult whether we regard him as the sinless 
Jesus of the orthodox system, or as the one who in the history of 
the tribute-penny manifested his subjection to the existing authori- 
ties) to withhold from him the answer which was his due ? and how 
was it that Herod without any further procedures, sent him away 
again from his tribunal? To say, with Olshausen, that the inter- 
i-ogation before Herod had elicited the fact that Jesus was not bom 
in Nazareth and Galilee, but in Bethlehem, and consequently in 
Juda^ is on the one hand an inadmissible appeal to the history of 
the birth of Jesus, of the statements in which there is no further 
trace in the whole subsequent course of Luke's gospel; and on the 
other hand, a totally accidental birth in Judaea, such as that repre- 
sented by Luke, the parents of Jesus, and even Jesus himself, be- 
ing both before and after resident in Galilee, would not liave con- 
stituted Jesus a Judaian; but above all we must ask, through 
whom was the Judo^n origin of Jesus brought to Ught, since it is 
said of Jesus that he gave no answer, while according to all the m- 
formation we possess, that origin was totally unknown to tlie Jews? 
It would be preferable to explain the silence of Jesus by the un- 
becoming manner of Herod's interrogation, which manifested, not 
the seriousness of the judge, but mere curiosity; and to account for 
his being sent back to PUate by the fact, that not only the arrest, 
but also a part of the ministry of Jesus had occurred within the 
jurisdiction of Pilate. But why do the rest of the evan^ists say 
nothing of the entire episode? Especially when the autlior of the 
fourth gospel is regarded as the apostle John, it is not easy to sec 
how this omission can be explained. The common plea, that he 
supposed the fact sufficiently known from the synoptists, will not 
serve here, since Luke is the sole evangelist who narrates the inci- 
dent, and thus it does not appear to have been very widely spread; 
the conjecture, that it may probably have appeared to him too un- 
important*, loses all foundation when it is considered tliat John 
does not scorn to mention the leading away to Annas, which 

• Schleiermacher, ftberden Lukas, S. 291. 
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nevertheless was equally indecisive; and in general, the narrative 
of these events in John is, as Schleiermacher himself confesses, so 
consecutive that it nowhere presents a break in which such an epi- 
sode could be inserted. Hence even Schleiermacher at last takes 
refuge in the conjecture that possibly the sending to Herod may 
have escaped the notice of John, because it happened on an opposite 
side to that on which the disciple stood, through a back door ; and 
that it came to the knowledge of Luke because his informant had an 
acquaintance in the household of Herod, as John had in that of 
Annas: the former conjecture, however, is figuratively as well as 
literally nothing more than a back door; the latter, a fiction which 
is but the effort of despair. Certainly if we renounce the presup- 
position that the author of the fourth gospel was an apostle, we lose 
the ground of attack against the narrative of Luke, which in any 
case, since Justin knows of the consignment to Herod,* is of very 
early origin. Nevcitheless, first, the silence of the other evangelists 
in a portion of their common history, in which, with this exception, 
there prevails an agreement as to the principal stages in the develop- 
ment of the fate of Jesus; and secondly, the internal difficulties of 
the narrative, remain so suspicious, that it must still be open to us 
to conjecture, that the anecdote arose out of the effort to place Jesus 
before all the tribunals that could possibly be gathered together in 
Jerusalem ; to make every authority not liierarchical, though treating 
him with ignominy, still either explicitly or tacitly acknowledge his 
innocence ; and to represent him as maintaining his equable demean- 
our and dignity before alL If this be probable with respect to the 
present nan'ative, in which the third evangelist stands alone: a simi- 
lar conjecture concerning the leading away to Annas, in which we 
have seen that the fourth evangelist stands alone, would only be 
warded off by the circumstance that this scene is not described in 
detail, and hence presents no internal difficulties. 

After Jesus, being sent back by Herod, was returned upon his 
hands, Pilate, according to Luke, once more called together the 
Sanhcdrists and the people, and declared, alleging in his support 
the judgment of Herod as accordant with his own, his wish to dismiss 
Jesus with chastisement ; for which purpose he might avail himself 
of the custom of releasing a prisoner at the feast of the passover.f 
This circumstance, which is somewhat abridged in Luke, is more 
fully exhibited in the other evangelists, especially in Matthew. As 
the privilege to entreat the release of a prisoner belonged to the 
people, Pilate, well knowing that Jesus was persecuted oy the rul- 
ers out of jealousy, sought to turn to his advantage the better dis- 
position of the people towards him; and in order virtually to oblige 
them to free Jesus, whom, partly out of mockery of the Jews, part- 

* Dial cam Tr^ph. 103. f It is doubted whether this ciutoin, of which we should 
have known nothing but for the N. T., was of Roman or Jewish origin ; comp. Fritzsche 
and Paulas, in loc., and Baur, fiber die urspriinglicht Bedeutung des Passahfestes, a. s f. 
raU. Zeitschrift, f. 'fheoL 1832, 1, S. 94. 
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ly to deter thein from hi3 execution as d^rading to themselves, he 
named the Messiah or Kmg of the Jews, he reminded thera that 
their choice hiy between him and a notable prisoner^ 6iofuo^ hriorjp^, 
Barabbas,* whom John designates as a robber^ ^Xfi^^ but Mark and 
Luke as one who was imprisoned for insurrection and murder. This 
plan however failed, for the people, suborned, as the two first evan- 

ilists observe, by their rulers, with one voice desired the release of 

larabbas and the crucifixion of Jesus. 

As a circumstance which had especial weight with Pilate in &- 
vour of Jesus, and moved him to make the proposal relative to Ba- 
rabbas as urgently as possible, it is stated by Matthew that while 
the procurator sat on his tribunal, his wife,t in con3equence of a dis- 
turbing dream, sent to him a warning to incur no responsibUity in 
relation to that just man (xxvii. 19.). Not only Paulus, but even 
Olsliausen, explains this dream as a natural result of what Pilate's 
wife might liave heard of Jesus and of his capture on the preceding 
evening ; to which may be added as an explanatory conjecture, the 
notice of the JEvangelium Nicodemi^ that she was pious^ Oeoae^f 
and judaizing^ lovdai^ovaa.l Nevertheless, as constantly in the 
New Testament, and particularly in the gospel of Matthew, dreams 
arc regarded as a special dispensation from heaven : so this assur- 
edly in the opinion of the narrator happened non sine numine; and 
hence it should be possible to conceive a motive and an object for 
the dispensation. If the dream were really intended to prevent the 
death of Jesus, taking the orthodox point of view, in which this 
death was necessary for the salvation of man, we must be led to the 
opinion of some of the ancients, that it may have been the devil who 
suggested that dream to the wife of the procuratoi, in order to liinder 
the propitiatory death ;§ if on the contrary, the dream were not in- 
tended to prevent the death of Jesus, its object must have been lim- 
ited to Pilate or his wife. But as far as Pilate was concerned, so 
late a warning could only aggravate his guilt, without sufficing to 
deter him from the step already half taken; while that his wife 
was converted by means of this dream, as many have supposed, || is 
totally unattested by history or tradition, and such an object is not 
intimated in the nan*ative. But, as the part which Pilate himself 
plays in the evangelical naiTative is such as to exhibit the blind 

* According to one reading, the fuU name of thia man was Jeiu» J>arabbas^ which 
we mention here merely because Olsliausen finds it **remarlLable." Bar Abba meaning 
Son ofthefiUker^ Olshausen exclaims : All ttiat was essential in the Saviour appears in 
the murderer as caricature ! and he quotes as applicable to this case the verMt : UdU in 
humanU divina poieutia rtbus. For our own part, we can only see in this idea of 01»- 
liaasen*8 a lutuM humana impofentitB, f In the JCvang, Kicodemi and in later ecclesiastical 
historians, she is called Procula npoxAj;. Comp. Thilo. Cod. Apocr. K. T., p. 522, Paolus, 
exeg. Handb^ 2. B. S. &40 f. X Cap. IL S 520, ap. Thila { Ignat ad PhiUppens. 
iv. : fo^ i^ rd ytnaioVf tv iveipoic ovto KaraTopuTTuv xai navav irrtpurai rd xari rdv 
aravpov. (^The dnnl) tnrifiet the woman^ troulUng her in her dreams^ and endeavomrt to 
put a stop to the things of the croat. The Jews in the Evang. Kicodemi, c II. p. 524, ex- 
plain the dream as a result of the magic arts of Jesus : yor^ tart — Idov h'etpo wtfi ftr a 
iireft^e irpdc f^ ywaiKu oov, //« is a magician — set^ he has sent messages in a dream t9 
thtf wife, U £. g. Theophylact, vid. Thilo, p. 523. 
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hatred of the fellow-countrymen of Jesus in contrast with the im- 
partial judgment of a GentUe : so his wife is made to render a testi- 
mony to Jesus, in order that, not only out of the mouth of babes and 
sitcJclinga (Matt. xxi. 16.), but also out of the mouth of a weak 
woman, praise might be prepared for him ; and to increase it^ im- 
portance it is traced to a significant dream. To give this an ap- 
Eearance of probability, similar instances are adduced from profane 
istory of dreams which have acted as presentiments and warnings 
before a sanguinary catastrophe :* but the more numerous are these 
analogous cases, the more is the suspicion excited that as the ma- 
jority of these, so also the dream in our evangelical passage, may 
lave been fabricated after the event, for the sake of heightening its 
tragical effect. 

When the Jews, in reply to the repeated questions of Pilate, 
vehemently and obstinately demand the release of Barabbas and the 
crucifixion of Jesus, the two intermediate evangelists represent him 
as at once yielding to their desire ; but Matthew first interposes a 
ceremony and a colloquy (xxviL 24 ff^. According to him Pilate 
calls for water, washes his hands before the people, and declares 
himself innocent of the blood of this just man. The washing of the 
hands, as a protestation of purity from the guilt of shedding blood, 
was a custom specifically Jewisli, according to Dcut. xxL 6 f.f It 
has been thought improbable that the Roman should have here in- 
tentionally imitated this Jewish custom, and hence it has been con- 
tended, that to any one who wished so solemnly to declare his in- 
nocence nothing would more readily suggest itself than the act of 
washing the hands.^ But that an individual, apart fi'om any, allu- 
sion to a known usage, should invent extemporaneously a symboli- 
cal act, or even that he should merely fall in with the custom of a 
foreign nation, would require him to be deeply interested in the fact 
which he intends to symbolize. That Pilate, however, should be 
deeply interested in attesting his innocence of the execution of Je- 
sus, is not so probable as tliat the Christians should have been 
deeply interested in thus gaining a testimony to the innocence of 
their Messiah : whence there arises a suspicion that perhaps Pilate^s 
act of washing his hands owes its origin to them alone. This con- 
jecture is confirmed, when we consider the declaration with wliich 
Pilate accompanies his symbolical act : I am innocent of the blood 
of this just in an J dOojog elfii dnb rov aHfuiTog tov diKatov tovtov. For 
that the judge should publicly and emphatically designate as a just 
man, dUaiog^ one whom he was nevertheless delivering over to the 
severest infliction of the law, — this even Paulus finds so contradic- 
tory, that he here, contrary to his usual mode of exposition, supposes 
that the narrator himself expresses in these words his own inter- 
pretation of Pilate's symbolical act. It is surprising that he is not 

* Tid. Paulas and Koiddl, in loci They especially adduce the dream of C«sar*s 
wife the night before his assassination. f Comp. Sota, viii. 6. | Fritzsche, in Matth. 
P.S08. 
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also struck by the equal improbability of the answer which is attri- 
buted to the Jews on this occasion. After Pilate has declared hinn 
self guiltless of the blood of Jesus, and by the addition : gee ye to 
it^ has laid the responsibility on the Jews, it is said in Matthew that 
all the j)eople Trfif 6 Aabf, cried : His Hood be on its and on our 
c/iild7'efi, rb alfia avrov ^^' iifidg Kal iid rd rixva iifi£jv. But this is 
obviously spoken from the point of view of the Cliristians, who in 
the miseries which shortly after the death of Jesus fell with con- 
tinually increasing weight on the Jewish nation, saw nothing else 
than the payment of the debt of blood which they had incurred by 
the cruciftxion of Jesus : so that this whole episode, which is pecu- 
liar to the first gos})el, is in the highest degree suspicious. 

According to Matthew and Mark, Pilate now caused Jesus to 
be scourged, prep«iratory to his being led away to crucifixion. Here 
the scourging ajipears to correspond to the virgis ccedere^ which ac- 
cording to Koman usage preceded the seairi percatere^ and to the 
scourging of slaves prior to crucifixion.* In Luke it has a totally 
diflcrent character. While in the two former evangelists it is said: 
When he had scourged JesuSy he delivered him to be cruc\fied, rbv 
dk 'I. (t>payeXk6aag TTopidiOKev Iva aravpciO^ : in Luke Pilate repeat- 
edly (v. 16 and 22) makes the proposal: having chastised him I 
will let hi?7i go, naidevoag avrbv dTToXvofO: i. e. while there the 
scourging has the appearance of a mere accessory of the crucifixion, 
here it appears to be intended as a substitute for the crucifixion: 
Pilate wishes by this chastisement to appease the hatred of the 
enemies of Jesus, and induce them to desist from demanding his 
execution. Again, while in Luke the scourging does not actually 
take place, — because the Jews will in nowise accede to the repeated 
proposal of Pilate : in John the latter causes Jesus to be scourged, 
exhibits him to the people with the purple robe and the crown of 
thorns, and tries whether his pHiable aspect, together with the re- 
peated declaration of his innocence, will not mollify their embittered 
minds : this, however, proving also in vain (xix. 1 fll). Thus there 
exists a contradiction between the evangelists in relation to the 
scourging of Jesus, which is not to be conciliated after the method 
of Paulus, namely, by paraphrasing the words t6v 'I. ^payeXXuoa^ 
n^pidoKev Iva aravpcjd^ in Matthew and 'M.ark thus : Jesus, whom 
he had already before scourged in order to save him, sufiered tliis in 
vain, since he was still delivered over to crucifixion. But, acknowl- 
edging the difierence in the accounts, we must only ask, which of 
the two has the advantage as regards historical probabiUty ? Al- 
though it is certainly not to be proved that scourging before cruet 
fixion was a Boman custom admitting no exception : still, on the 
other hand, it is a purely harmonistic effort to allege, that scourging 
was only made to precede crucifixion in cases where the punishment 
was intended to be particularly scvere,t and that consequently Pilate, 

* Comp, in particulmr the pastaget cited by Wetttein, ob Mittb« zzviL 26t 
f Paulus, ttt snpi S« 647i 
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who had no wish to be cruel to Jesus, can only have caused him to 
be scourged with the special design which Luke and John mention, 
and which is also to be understood in thd narratives of their prede- 
cessors. It is far more probable that in reality the scourging only 
took place as it is described by the two first evangelists, namdy, as 
an introduction to the crucifixion, and that the Christian legend (to 
which that side of Pilate's character, in virtue of which he endeav- 
oured in various ways to save Jesus, was particularly welcome as a 
testimony against the Jews) gave such a tiirn even to the fact of the 
scourging as to obtain from it a new attempt at release on the part 
of Pilate. This use of the fact is only incipient in the third gospel, 
for here the scourging is a mere proposal of Pilate : whereas in the 
fourth, the scourging actually takes place, and becomes an additional 
act in the drama. 

With the scourging is connected, in the two first gospels and the 
fourth, the maltreatment and mockery of Jesus by the soldiers, who 
attired him in a purple robe, placed a crown of thorns on his head,* 
put, according to Matthew, a reed in his hand, and in this disguise 
first greeted him as King of the Jews, and then smote and mal- 
treated him.t Luke does not mention any derision on the part of 
the soldiers here, but he has something similar in his narrative of 
the interrogation of Jesus before Herod, for he represents this prince 
with his inen of war^ ovv rotg arpaTevfiaaiv aifTov, as mocking Je- 
sus, and sending him back to Pilate in a gorgeous robe^ koBtig Xofinpd, 
Many suppose that this was the same purple robe which was after- 
wards put on Jesus by the soldiers of PUate ; but it must rather 
have been thrice tliat Jesus had to wear this disguise, if we take the 
narrative of John into the account, and at the same time refuse to 
attribute error to any of the synoptists : first in the presence of He- 
rod (Luke); secondly, before Pilate brought Jesus forth to the Jews, 
that he might excite their compassion with the words : Behold the 
man^ We 6 avSpuitrog (John); thirdly, aflter he was delivered to the 
soldiers for crucifixion (Matthew and ]if ark). This repetition is as 
improbable as it is probable that the one disguising, of Jesus, which 
had come to the knowledge of the evangelists, was assigned by them 
to difierent places and times, and ascribed to different persons. 

While in the two first gospels the process of trial is already con- 
cluded before the scourging, and in the third, on the rejection of his 
proposal to scourge and release Jesus by the Jews, Pilate forthwith 
delivers him to be crucified : in the fourth evangelist the scene of 
the trial is further developed in the following manner. When even 
the exhibition of Jesus scourged and disguised avails nothing, but 
his crucifixion is obstinately demanded, the procurator is incensed, 

* From the explanation of Panlus, Si 649 t, it appears highly probable that the 
are^avoc if uMvdCv was not a crown of sharp thorns, but one taken fh>m the nearest 
hedge, in order to deride Jesos by the vUittima ccronat tpimeola (Plin. H. N. xxi. 10). 

f A similar disguising of a man, in derision of a third party, is adduced by Wetstein, 
(p. 533 t.) from Thilo, in Flaccum. 
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and cries to the Jews, that they may take him and cmcify liim 
themselves, for he finds no fanit in him. The Jews reply, that ac- 
cording to their law he must die, since he had made himself the 
Son of God vth^ Btov; a remark which affects Pilate with a super- 
stitious fear, whence he once more leads Jesus into the Prastorium, 
and inquires concerning his origin (whether it be really heavenly), 
on which Jesus gives him no answer, and when the procurator seeks 
to alarm him by reminding him of the power which he possesses 
over his h'fe, refers to the hiffher source from whence he had this 
power. Pilate, after this reply, seeks (yet more earnestly than be- 
fore) to release Jesus ; but at last the Jews hit upon the right means 
of making him accede to their will, by throwing out the intimation 
that, if he release Jesus who has opposed himself to Cassar as an 
usurper, he cannot be Ca^ar'a friend. Thus, intimidated by the 
possibility of his being calumniated to Tiberius, he mounts the tri- 
bunal, and, since he cannot prosecute his will, betakes himself to 
derision of the Jews in the question, whether they then wish that 
he should crucify their king? Whereupon tliey, keeping to the po- 
sition which they had last taken with such evident effect, protest 
that they will have no king but Ca3sar. The procurator now con- 
sents to deliver Jesus to be crucified, for which purpose, as the two 
first evangelists remark, the purple mantle was removed, and he was 
again attired in his own clothes. 



§ 132. THE CRUaFIXIOK. 

Even concerning the progress of Jesus to the place of crucifixion 
there is a divergency between the synoptists and John, for according 
to the latter Jesus himself carried his cross thither (xix. 17.), while 
the former state that one Simon a Cyrenian bore it in his stead 
(Matt, xxvii. 32. parall.). The commentators indeed, as if a real 
agreement w^ere assumed as a matter of course, reconcile these state- 
ments thus : at first Jesus himself endeavoured to bear the cross, 
but aa the attempt made it obvious that he was too much exhausted, 
it waa laid on Simon.* But when John says : And he bearing hie 
cross went forth into — Golgotha^ where they crucified hiroy mX 
fiaardiittv rbv aravphv airov i^^ev elg — ToXyoOa' dnov avrhv kcrav- 

ptHoav: he plainly presupposes that the cross was borne by Jesus on 
the way thither.f But the statement so unanimously given by the 
synoptists respecting the substitution of Simon appears the less 
capable of being rejected, the more difficult it is to discover a mo- 
tive which might lead to its fabrication. On the contrary, this in- 
dividual trait might very probably liave remained unknown in the 
circle in which the fourth gospel had its origin, and the author might 

* Thas Paulus, KuinOl, Tholuck and Olsliamen in their ConimenUiriet; Neander, 
L. J. Chr. S. G34. f Fritzsche, in Blare G84 : Signifcat Joannes, Jetum suam crucem 
IHfrtavitte donee ad CaUaria locum pervenistet. 
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have thought that, according to the general custom, Jesus must have 
carried his cross. All the synoptists designate this Simon as a Cy- 
reniariy i. e. probably one who had come to Jerusalem to the feast, 
from the Lylnan city of Gyrene, where many Jews resided.* Ac- 
cording to all, the carrying of the cross was forced upon him, a cir- 
cumstance which can as little be urged for as against the opinion 
that he was fevourable to Jesus.t According to Luke and Mark, 
the man came directly out of the country^ in dypov^ and as he at- 
tempted to pass by the crowd advancing to the place of crucifixion, 
he was made use of to relieve Jesus. Mai*k designates him yet more 
particularly as the father of Alexatider andltufus^ who appear 
to have been noted persons in the primitive church (comp. Rom. xvi. 
13; Acts xix. 33. (?); 1 Tim. i. 20. (?); 2 Tim. iv. 14 (?)).J 

On the way to the place of execution according to Luke, there 
followed Jesus, lamenting him, a great company, consisting espec- 
ially of women, whom he however admonished to weep rather for 
themselves and their children, in prospect of the terrible time, which 
would soon come upon them (xxiii. 27 ff.). The details are taken 
partly fiom the discourse on the second advent, Luke xxi. 23 ; for 
as there it is said, Ovoi <5^ rolf kv ycuJTpl ^;^ov<T(Uf, ical ralg Orika^ov^ 
ocug, kv ktcEtvaig rcug ijfiipcug^ so here Jesus says, that the days are 
coming in which ol aTelpcu, ical koiXuu at ovk kyivvr\aav^ koX uootoI ol 
ovK Idrjkaaav^ will be pronounced blessed ; partly firom Hosea x. 8., 
for the words rore i^tyvrat Xeyeiv roX^ opeai k. t. A. {then shall they 
begin to say to the mountains^ &c) are almost exactly the Alexan- 
drian translation of that passage. 

The place of execution is named by all the evangelists Golgotha^ 
the Chaldaic ^p^I^J and they all interpret this designation by xpavlov 
T6ncg the place of a skull^ or Kpaviov a skuU (Mattliew v. 33 parall.). 
From the latter name it might appear that the place was so called 
because it resembled a skull in form ; whereas the former interpre- 
tation, and indeed the nature of the case, renders it probable that it 
owed its name to its destination as a place of execution, and to the 
bones and skulls of the executed which were heaped up there. 
Where this place was situated is not kno\vn, but doubtless it was 
out of the city; even that it was a hill, is a mere conjecture.§ 

The course of events after the arrival at the place of execution 
is narrated by Matthew (v. 34 ff.) in a somewhat singular order. 
First, he mentions the beverage offered to Jesus; next, he says that 
after they had nailed him to the cross, the soldiers shared his clothes 
among them ; then, that they sat down and watched him ; after this 
he notices the superscription on the cross, and at length, and not as 
if supplying a previous omission, but with a. particle expressive of 
succession in time (t6t€), the fact that two thieves were crucified 
with him. Mark follows Matthew, except that instead of the state- 

* Joteph, Antiq. xiv. tU. 2. f It is used in the former way by Grotiiu ; in the 
Utter, by Olshansen, 2, S. 481. ; Comp. Paulua, Fritzsche, aod De Wette, in loc 
{ Vid. Paalos and Fritxsche, in loc Winer, hibl. Realw. Art. QoVs;i\3DA« 
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ment about the watching of the cross, he has a determination of the 
time at which Jesus was crucified : while Luke more correctly re- 
lates first the crucifixion of the two malefactors with Jesus, and 
then the casting of lots for the clothes ; and the same order is ob- 
served by John. But it is inadmissible on this account to trans- 
pose the verses in Matthew (34. 37. 38. 35. 36.), as has been pro- 
posed ;* and we must ratlicr abandon the author of the first gospel 
to the charge, that in his anxiety not to omit any of the chief 
events at the crucifixion of Jesus, he has neglected the natural 
order of timcf 

As regards the mode of the crucifixion there is now scarcely any 
debated point, if we except the question, whether the feet as well 
as the hands were nailed to the cross. As it lay in the interest of 
the orthodox view to prove tlie affirmative : so it was equally im- 
portant to the rationalistic system to maintain the negative. From 
Justin Martyr t down to Hengstcnberg§ and Olshausen, the ortho- 
dox find in the nailing of the feet of Jesus to the cross a fulfilment 
of the prophecy Ps. xxii. 17., which the LXX. translates : Cypv^av 
X^lpdg fiov Kol nodag, but it is doubtful whether the original text 
really speaks of piercing, and in no case does it allude to crucifix- 
ion : moreover the passage is nowhere appHed to Christ in the New 
Testament. To the rationalists, on the contrary, it is at once more 
easy to explain the death of Jesus as a merely apparent death, and 
only possible to conceive how he could walk immediately after the 
resurrection, when it is supposed that his feet were left un wounded: 
but the case should rather be stated thus : if the historical evidence 
go to prove that the feet also of Jesus were nailed, it must be con- 
cluded that the resuscitation and the power of walking shortly after, 
either happened supematurally or not at all. Of late there have 
stood opposed to each other two learned and profound investigations 
of this point, the one by Paulus against, the other by Bahr, in fa- 
vour of — the nailing of the feet. | From the evangelical narrative, 
the former opinion can principally allege in its support, that neither 
is the above passage in the Psalms anywhere usea by the evange- 
lists, though on the presupposition of a nailing of the feet it was 
so entirely suited to their mode of accounting for facts, nor in the 
history of the resurrection is there any mention of wounds in the 
feet, together with tlie wounds in the hands and side (John xx. 20. 
25. 27.). The other opinion appeals not \idthout reason to Luke 
xxiv. 39., where Jesus invites the disciples to behold his hands and 
his feet (ISere rag x^^P^^ M^^ *^^^ '^^^ Trddag fxov) : it is certainly not 
h^e said that the feet were pierced, but it is difficult to understand, 

* Wasacnbergh, Dua. da trajectionibus K. T. in Balcknaer^s schole in II. qaosdam 
N. T. 2, p. 81. t Comp. Schleiermacher, iiber den Lukas, S. 295 ; Winer, N. T. Gramm. 
S. 22C, and Fritzsche, in Matth. p. Sli. X Apol I. 85. Dial. c. Tryph. xcrii. J Chris, 
tologie des A. T. 1, a. S. 182 ff. | Panlua, exeg. Handb. 8. B. S. 669—754; BUir, in 
Thoiack'fl liter. Anseiger far christL Theol. 1885, No. 1~€. Comp. also Neander. L. J. 
Chr., S. G86, Amn. 
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how Jesus should have pointed out his feet merely to produce a 
conviction of the reality of his body. The fact that among the fa- 
thers of the churchy those who, living before Constantine, might be 
acquainted with the mode of crucifixion from personal observation, 
as Justin and Tertullian, suppose the feet of Jesus to have been 
nailed, is of weight. It might indeed be concluded fi-om the remark 
of the latter: Qui {ChristiLs) solus ajpopulo tarn visig niter cruci- 
fidCMS est^* that for the sake of the passage in the Psalms these Fa- 
thers supposed that in the crucifixion of Christ his feet also were 
pierced by way of exception ; but, as Tertullian had before called 
the piercing of the hands and feet the propria atrocia crucis, it is 
plain that the above words imply, not a special manner of cruci- 
fixion, but the special manner of death by crucifixion, which does 
not occur in the Old Testament, and by which therefore Jesus was 
distinguished from all the characters therein celebrated. Among the 
passages in profane writers, the most important is that of Plautus, 
in which, to mark a crucifixion, as extraordinarily severe, it is said : 
offigcttitur bis pedes, bis brachia,^ Here the question is: does the 
extraordinary feature lie in the bis, so that the nailing of the feet as 
well as of the hands only once is presupposed as the ordinary usage; 
or was the bis offigere of the hands, i. e. the nailing of both the 
hands, the usual practice, and the nailing of the feet an extraordi- 
nary aggrevation of the punishment ? Every one will pronounce the 
former alternative to be the most accordant with the words. Hence 
it appears to me at present, that the balance of historical evidence 
is on the side of those who maintain that the feet as well as the 
hands of Jesus were nailed to the cross. 

It was before the crucifixion, according to the two fii'st evange- 
gclists, that thei-e was offered to Jesus a beverage, which Mattliew 
(v. 34) describes as vinegar mingled with gall, 6^og fJtsra x^^-V^ V^ 
fuyfiivovj Mark (v. 23) as wine mingled with myrrh^ ha\ivpviaiUvov 
otvovj but which, according to both, Jesus (Matthew says, after hav- 
ing tasted it) refused to accept. As it is not understood with what 
object gall could be mixed with the vinegar, the x^^'hy of Matthew 
is usuaUy explained, by the aid of the iafivpviaidvov of Mark, as im- 
plying bitter vegetable ingredients, esjiecially myrrh; and tlien either 
olvov wine is actually substituted for S^og vinegar, or the latter is 
understood as sour wine : J in order that the beverage ofTei-cd to Je- 
sus may thus appear to have been the stupefying draught consisting 
of wine and strong ibices, which, according to Jewish usage, was 
presented to those about to be executed, for the purpose of blunting 
their susceptibility to pain.§ But even if the text admitted of this 
reading, and the words of this interpretation, Matthew would assur- 
edly protest strongly against the real gall and the vinegar being tlius 

* Adv. Mardon, iii. 19. f MostellarU, ii. 1. X Vid. KuinOl, PmuIus, in loc 
H S«nIiedriiUf f. xliii. 1, ap. WeUtein, p. 635 : Dixit R, Chaja^ f. Ii. Aschery dixisse B. 
Chasdam : exeutiti, ut capite pUctatur, dant bibendum granum turit inpoado vtJii, ttt aliene- 
tur ment ejus, $tc, d, Prov. xxxi. 6 : date tictram ptrtunti et vinum amaris anima. 
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explained away from his narrative, because by this means he would 
lose the fulfilment of the passage in the psalm of lamentation else- 
where used messianically : (LXX) ical id(»>Kav elg rb PI>CJfui fiov acoA^v, 
Kol elg T7)v dixpav p,ov k-rrdriadv fie d^og, they gave me cilso gall for 
my vuat^ and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink (P*. 
Ixix. 21.). Mattliew incontcstably means, in accordance with tliis 
prophecy, real gall with vinegar, and the comparison with Mark is 
only calculated to suggest the question, whether it be more probable 
that Mark presents the incident in its original form, which Slatthew 
has remodelled into a closer accordance with the prophecy; or tliat 
Matthew originally drew the particular from the passage in the 
Psalm, and that Mark so moditied it as to give it an appearance of 
greater historical probability? 

In order to come to a decision on this question we must take 
the two other evangelists into consideration. The presentation to 
Jesus of a drink mingled with vinegar is mentioned by all four, and 
even the two who have the vinegar mingled with gall, or the myrrhed 
wine, as the first drink offered to Jesus, mention aftei*wards the of- 
fering of simple vinegar. According to Luke, this offering of vine^ 
gar, o^og npootpipeiVj was an act of derision committed by the sol- 
diers not very long after the cmcitixion, and before the commence- 
ment of the darkness (v. 36 f.) ; according to Mark, shortly before 
the end, three hours after the darkness came on, one of the by- 
standers, on hearing the cry of Jesus : my God, ,my God, &c., pre- 
sented vinegar to him, likewise in derision, by means of a sponge 
fixed on a reed (v. 3G) ; according to Matthew, one of the bystand- 
ers, on the same cry, and in tlie same manner, presented vinegar to 
him, but with a benevolent intention, as we gather from the circum- 
stance that the scoffers wished to deter him from the act (v. 48 f.) ;* 
whereas in John it is on the exclamation : I thirst, that some fill a 
sponge with vinegar from a vessel standing near, and raise it on a 
stem of hyssop to the mouth of Jesus (v. 29). Hence it has been 
supposed that there were three separate attempts to give a beverage 
to Jesus : the first before the crucifixion, with the stupefying drink 
(Matthew and Mark); the second after the crucifixion, when the 
soldiers in mockery offered him some of their ordinary beverage, a 
mixture of vinegar and water called posca^ (Luke) ; and the third, 
on the complaining cry of Jesus (Matt. Mark and John).} But if 
the principle of considering every divergent narrative as a separate 
event be once admitted it must be consistently carried out : if the 
beverage mentioned by Luke must be distinguished from that of 
Matthew and Mark on account of a difference in the time, then must 
that of Matthew be distinguished from that of Mark on account of 
the difference in the design ; and, again, the beverage mentioned by 
John must not be regarded as the same with that of the two first 
synoptists, since it follows a totally different exclamation. Thus 

* Vid. Fritzsche, in loc f Comp. Paulus, in loc. | Thus Kuinol, in Lac. tk. 
710 f.; Tholttck, S. 316. 
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we should obtain in all five instances in which a drink was offered 
to Jesus, and we should at least be at a loss to understand why- 
Jesus after vinegar had already been thrice presented to his lips, 
should yet a fourth time have desired to drink. If then we must 
resort to simplification, it is by no means only the beverage in the 
two first gospels, and that in the fourth, which, on account of the 
agreement in the time and manner of presentation, are to be under- 
stood as one ; but also that of Mark (and through this the others) 
must be pronounced identical with that of Luke, on account of their 
being alike offered in derision. Thus there remain two instances of 
a drmk being offered to Jesus, the one before the crucifixion, the 
other after ; imd both have a presumptive support from history, the 
former in tlie Jewish custom of giving a stupefying draught to per- 
sons about to be executed, the other in the Roman custom, accord- 
ing to which tlie soldiers on their expeditions, — and the completing 
an execution was considered as such, — were in the habit of taking 
with them their posca. But together with this possible historical 
root, there is a possible prophetic one in Ps. Ixix., and the two have 
an opposite influence : the latter excites a suspicion that the narra- 
tive may not have anything historical at its foundation ; the former 
throws doubt on the explanation that the whole story has been spun 
out of the prophecies. 

On once more glancing over the various narratives, we shall at 
least find that their divergencies are precisely of a nature to have 
arisen from a various application of the passage in the Psalms. The 
eating of gall and tlie drinking of vinegar being there spoken of, it 
appears as if in the first instance the former particular had been set 
aside as inconceivable, and the fulfilment of the prophecy found in 
the circumstance, (very possibly historical, since it is mentioned by 
all the four evangelists,) that Jesus had vinegar presented to him 
when on the cross. This might either be regarded as an act of 
compassion, as by Matthew and John, or of mockery, with Mark 
and Luke. In this manner the words : they gave me vinegar to 
drink, tnonadv fie 6^og, were indeed literally fulfilled, but not the 
preceding phrase : in my thirsty tl^ t^v di^av ^icv ; hence the author 
of the fourth gospel might think it probable that Jesus actually 
complained of thirst, i. e. cried, I thirsty dUJH^^ an exclamation, 
which he expressly designates as a fiilfilment of the scripture^ TP^^t 
by which we are doubtless to understand the above passage in the 
Psalms (comp. Ps. xxii. 16.) ; nay, since he introduces the Iva rt- 
XBiiMiG^ fj ypcupfl, that the scripture might be fulfilled^ by eUij^ b 
'Iriaov^, 6ti -navra r/cJiy TeriAcarai, Jestis^ knowing thai all things 
were now accomplished^ he almost appears to mean tliat the fiilfil- 
ment of the prophecy was the sole object of Jesus in uttering that 
exclamation : but a man suspended on the cross in the agonies of 
death is not the one to occupy himself witli such typological trifling — 
this is only the part of his biographer who finds himself in perfect 
ease. Even this addition, however, only showed the fiilRlcaeaal ^<^ 
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one half of the messianic verse, that relating to the vinegar ; there 
still remained what was said of the gall, which, as the concentration 
of all bitterness, was peculiarly adapted to be placed in relation to 
the sufFering Messiah. It is true that the presentation of the gaU^ 
X^^i as ineat^ i^pw/ixa, which the prophecy strictly taken required, 
was still suppressed as inconceivable: but it appeared to the first 
evangelist, or to the authority which he here follows, quite practica- 
ble to introduce the gall as an ingredient in the vinegar, a mixture 
which Jesus might certainly be unable to drink, from its unpalata- 
bleness. More concerned about historical probability than prophetic 
connexion, the second evangelist, with reference to a Jewish custom, 
and perhaps in accordance with historical fact, converted the vinegar 
mingled with gall, into wine mingled with myrrh, and made Jesus 
reject this, doubtless from a wish to avoid stupefaction. As however 
the narrative of the vinegar mingled with gall reached these two 
evangelists in company with the original one of the presentation of 
simple vinegar to Jesus ; they were unwilling that this should be 
excluded by the former, and hence placed the two side by side. But 
in making these observations, as has been before remarked, it is not 
intended to deny that such a beverage may have been offered to Je- 
sus before the cruciiixion, and afterwards vinegar also, since the 
fonner was apparently customary, and the latter, from the thirst 
which tormented the crucified, natural: it is merely intended to show, 
that the evangelists do not narrate this circumstance, and under 
such various forms, because they knew historically, that it occurred 
in this or that manner, but because they were convinced dogmati- 
cally that it must have occurred according to the above prophecy, 
which however they applied in different ways.* 

During or immediately after the crucifixion Luke represents Je- 
sus as saying : Fatlier^ forgive them^ for they know not what they 
do (v. 34) ; an intercession which is by some limited to the soldiers 
who crucified him,t by others, extended to the real authors of his 
death, the Sanhediists and Pilate. J However accordant such a 
prayer may be with the principles concerning love to enemies else- 
where inculcated by Jesus (Matt. v. 44.), and however great the 
internal probability of Luke's statement viewed in this light : still 
it is to be observed, especially as he stands alone in giving this 
particular, that it may possibly have been taken from the reputed 
messianic chapter, Is. liii., where in the last verse, the same from 
which the words : he was numbered with the transgressors^ fiera 
dvofjLCJv kXoyiaOr] are borrowed, it is said : T\^'2 c*^?^c^-l {/le made in- 
tercession for the transgressors)^ which the LXX. enoneously trans- 
lates c5td raq dvofilag avrdv 7:ape6607j^ he was delivered for their 
transgressions^ but which already the Targum Jonathan renders 
hy jpro jpeccaiis (it should he jpeccatoribus) deprecatus est. 

* Comp. also Bleek, Cornm. zum Hebrilerbrief, 2, S. 812, Anm. ; De Wette, exeg: 
Handbacli, 1,3, S. 11)8. f Kuinul, in Lac. p. 710. X Obhauscn, p. 4S4 \ Neander 
S. 637. 
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All the evangelists agree in stating that two malefactors ^vo 
noKovpryoi (Matthew and Mark call them A^^d^ thieves) were crucified, 
one on each side of Jesus ; and Mark, if his 28th verse be genuine, 
sees in this a literal fulfilment of the words : Ac was numbered with 
the transgressors, which, according to Luke xxii. 37., Jesus had 
the evening before quoted as a prophecy about to be accomplished 
in him. Of the further demeanour of these fellow-sufferers, John 
says nothing; the two first evangelists represent them as riviling 
Jesus (Matt, xxvii. 44; Mark xv. 32.): whereas Luke narrates that 
only one of them was guilty of this ofience, and that he was rebuked 
by the other (xxiii. 39 ff.). In order to reconcile this difference, 
commentators have advanced the supposition, that at first both crim- 
inals reviled Jesus, but that subsequently one of them was converted 
by the marvellous darkness ;* more modem ones have resorted to the 
supposition of an enallage numeri :t but without doubt those only 
are right who admit a real difference between Luke and his prede- 
cessors.^ It is plain that the two first evangelists knew nothing of 
the more precise details which Luke presents concerning the rela- 
tion of the two malefactors to Jesus. He narrates, namely, that 
when one of them derided Jesus by -calling upon him, if he were 
the Messiah, to deliver himself and them, the other earnestly rebuked 
such mockery of one with whom he was sharing a like fate, and 
moreover as a guilty one with the guUtless, entreating for his own 
part that Jesus would remember him when he should come into his 
ki?iffdom Paatketa : whereupon Jesus gave him the promise that he 
should that very day be with him in Paradise hf tw n(ipadela(M>. In 
this scene there is nothing to create difficulty, until we come to the 
words which the second malefactor addresses to Jesus. For to ex- 
pect from one suspended on the cross a future coming to establish 
the messianic kingdom, would presuppose the conception of the 
whole system of a dying Messiah, which before the resurrection the 
apostles themselves could not comprehend, and which therefore, ac- 
cording to the above representation of Luke, a thief must have been 
beforehand with them in embracing. This is so improbable, that 
it cannot excite siirprise to find many regarding the conversion of 
the thief on the cross as a miracle,§ and the supposition which com- 
mentators call in to their aid, namely, that the man was no common 
criminal, but a political one, perhaps concerned in the insurrection 
of Barabbas,|| only serves to render the incident still more incon- 
ceivable. For if he was an Israelite inclined to rebellion, and bent 
on liberating his nation from the Roman yoke, his idea of the Mes* 
siah was assuredly the most incompatible with the acknowledgment 

* Thus ChrvBOfttom and others, f Bex* and Grotios. | Paoliu, S. 763; Winer, 
K. T. Gramm. S.' 143 ; Fritsache, in Matth. p. 817. { Vid. Thilo, Cod. apocr. 1, S. 
148. Further apocr}'phal information concerning the two malefactors crucified with Jesns 
is to be found in the evang. infant arab. c. xxiii. ap. Thilo, p. 93 f: oomp. the note pag. 
143 ; in the evang. Nlcod. c ix. 10, Thilo, p. 581 ff. ; c. xxvi. p. 766 ff. || Paolusand 
Kuindl, in loc. 
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as such, of one so completely annihilated in a political view, as Je- 
sus then was. Hence we are led to the question, whether we have 
here a real history and not rather a creation of the legend? Two 
malefactors were crucified with Jesns : thus much was indnbitaUy 
presented by history (or did even this owe its origin to the prophecy, 
Isai. liiL 12. ?). At first they were suspended by the side of Jesus 
as route figures, and thus we find them in the narrative of the fourth 
evangelist, into whose region of tradition only the simple statement, 
that they were crucified with Jesus, had penetrated. But it was 
not possible for the legend long to rest contented with so slight a 
use of tliem : it opened their mouths, and as only insults were re- 
ported to have proceeded from the bystanders, the two malefactors 
were at first made to join in the general derision of Jesus, without 
any more particular account being given of their words (Matt, and 
Mark). But the malefactors admitted of a still better use. If Pi- 
late had borne witness in favour of Jesus ; if shortly after, a Roman 
centurion — nay, all nature by its miraculous convulsions — ^had at- 
tested Ids exalted character: so his two fellow-sufferers, although 
criminals, could not remain entirely impervious to the impression 
of his greatness, but, though one of them did indeed revile Jesus 
agreeably to the original form of the legend, the other must have 
expressed an opposite state of feeling, and have shown faith in Je- 
sus as the Messiah (Luke). The address of the latter to Jesus and 
liis answer are besides conceived entirely in the spirit of Jewish 
thought and expression ; for according to the idea then prevalent, 
paradise was that part of the netlier world which was to harbour 
the souls of the pious in the interval between their death and the 
resurrection : a place in paradise and a favourable remembrance in 
the future age were the object of the Israelite's petition to Grod, as 
here to the Messiah ;* and it was believed concerning a man distin- 
guished for piety that he could conduct those who were present at 
the hour of his death into paradiscf 

To the cross of Jesus was affixed, according to tlie Boman cus- 
tom,} a suj>er8crij>tion Iniypcup^ (Mark and Luke), or a tide tItXo^ 
(John) which contained Ais accusation rrjv alrlav avrov (Matthew 
and Mark,) consisting according ^to all the evangelists in the words: 
6 Paaikevg t<m)v 'lovdcudw the King of the Jews. Luke and John 
state that this superscription was couched in three different tongues, 
and the latter informs us that the Jewish rulers were fiilly alive to 
the derision which this form of superscription reflected on their na- 
tion, and on this account entreated Pilate, but in vain, for an altera- 
tion of the terms (v. 21 f.). 



*■ Confeuio Jadaei aegroti, ap. WeUtein, p. 820 : — da pcrtitmtm meam in korio Edenii^ 
et memento mei in seculofuivro^ quod ab»eonditum ettjuetit. Other passagw are given, lb. 
p. 819. 

t Cetuboth, f. ciii. ap. WeUtein, p. 819 : QuoOt RaiU moritunu ent^ venii vox d§ 
eoelo, dixiique : qui praesens aderit morienH RaNn^ iUe inirabit in paradinun, 

X Vid. Wetstein, in loc. Matth. 
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Of the soldiers, according to John four in number, who crucified 
Jesus, the evangelists unanimously relate that they parted the 
clothes of Jesus among themselves by lot. According to the Roman 
law de bonis daianatoruvh^ the vestments of the executed fell as 
spolia to the executioners, and in so far tliat statement of the evan- 
gelists has a point of contact with history. But, like most of the 
features in this last scene of the life of Jesus, it has also a point of 
contact with prophecy. It is true that in Matthew the quotation 
of the passage Ps. xxii. 18. is doubtless an interpolation; but on 
the other hand the same quotation is undoubtedly genuine in John 
(xix. 24.) : Iva i] ypcupij TTkrjpodTJ riTJyovaa' (verbally after the LXX.) 
dieiiepicavTO ra Ifidrid fiov eavrolg, fcaX trrl rbv IfuiTlafwv jmov ipakov 
Kkfjpov, that the scripture mighi be fulfilled which saithy they 
parted ray raiment among thern^ and for tay vesture they did 
cast lots. Here also, according to the assertion of orthodox exposi- 
tors, David the author of the Fsalra, under divine guidance, in the 
moments of inspiration chose such figurative expressions as had a 
literal fulfilment in ChrisLt Rather we must say, David, or who- 
ever else may have been the author of the Psalm, as a man of poeti- 
cal imagination used those expressions as mere metaphors to denote 
a total defeat ; but the petty, prosaic spirit of Jewish interpretation, 
which the evangelists shared without any fault of theirs, and from 
which orthodox theologians, by their own fault however, have not 
perfectly liberated themselves after the lapse of eighteen centuries, 
led to the belief that those words must be understood literally, and 
in this sense must be shown to be fulfilled in the Messiah. Whether 
the evangelists drew the circumstance of the casting of lots for the 
clothes more from historical information which stood at their com- 
mand, or from the prophetic passage which they variously inter- 
preted, must be decided by a comparison of their narratives. These 
present the divergency, tliat while according to the synoptists all 
the clothes were parted by lot, as is evident from the words : <J«e/x€pt- 
cavro ra IfjdTia avrov] Pakkovreg Kkfjpov they parted his ga7*m>ents, 
casting lots, in Matthew (v. 35), and the similar turn of expression 
in Luke (v, 34), but still more decidedly from the addition of Mark: 
Tig ri dpri^ what every w/in should take (v. 24) : in John it is the 
coat or tunic, 'xyciiv^ alone for which lots are cast, the other gar- 
ments being parted equally (v. 23 f.). This divergency is commonly 
thought of nmch too lightly, and is tacitly treated as if the synopti- 
cal representation were related to that of John as the indeimite to 
the definite. Kuinol in consideration of John translates the words 
diefiepi^avTo pdkXovreg of Matthew thus : partim dividebant, partim 
in sortem conjiciebaJit: but the meaning is not to be thus distrib- 
uted, for the dufupi^avTO they parted states what they did, the 
Pdkkovreg icXTjpov casting lots, how they did it: besides Kuindl passes 
in total silence over the words rig rl dprj^ because they undeniably 

* Quoted in Wctstein, pag. 536 ; compare, however, the correction of the text in 
Panliisi ezeg. Uandb. 8. B. S. 751. f Tholnck, in loc 
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imply that lots were cast for several articles: while according to John 
the lots had reference only to one garment If it be now asked, 
which of the two contradictory narratives is the correct one, the 
answer given from the point of view to which the comparative cri- 
ticism ot the gospels has at present attained is, that the eye-witness 
John gives the correct particulars, but the S3moptists had merely 
receivea the indefinite information, that in parting the clothes of Je- 
sus the soldiers made use of the lot, and this, from unacquaintance 
with the more minute particulars, they understood as if lots liad 
been cast for all the garments of Jesus.* But not only does the 
circumstance that it is John alone who expressly cites the passage 
in the Psalms prove that he had an especud view to that passage: 
but, in general, this divergency of the evangelists is precisely what 
might be expected from a difference in the interpretation of that 
supposed prophecy. When the Psalm speaks of the parting of the 
garments and a casting of lots for the vesture : the second particular 
is, according to the genius of the Hebrew language which abounds 
in parallelism, only a more precise definition of the first, and the 
synoptists, correctly understanding this, make one of the two verbs 
a participle. One however who did not bear in mind this peculiarity 
of the Hebrew style, or had an interest in exhibiting the second 
feature of the prophecy as specially fulfilled, might understand the 
and^ which in reality was indicative only of more precise definition, 
as denoting addition, and thus regard the casting of lots and the 
distribution as separate acts. Then the Ifiartofio^ (c5ini) which was 
originally a synonyme of Iftaria (Q'»*13 s} must become a distinct gar- 
ment, the closer particularization of which, since it was not in any 
way conveyed in tlie word itself, was left to choice. The fourth 
evangelist determined it to be the x^"^^^ tunic^ and because he be- 
lieved it due to his readers to show some cause for a mode of pro- 
cedure with respect to this garment, so different from the equal 
distribution of the others, he intimated that the reason why it was 
chosen to cast lots for the tunic rather than to divide it, probably 
was tliat it had no seam (appcupog) which might render separation 
easy, but was woven in one piece (y(t>avTbg 6C 5A.ot;).f Thus we 
should have in the fourth evangelist exactly the same procedure as 
we have found on the side of the first, in the history of the entrance 
into Jei-usalem; in both cases the doubling of a trait originally 
single, owing to a false interpretation of the 1 in the Hebrew paral- 
lelism ; the only difference being that the first evangelist in the pas- 
sage referred to is less arbitrary than the fourth is here, for he at 
least spares us the tracing out of the reason why two asses must 
then have been required tor one rider. The more evident it thus 
becomes tliat the representation of the point in question in the dif- 

* £. 6. Theile, zar Biographie Jesa, { 36, Anm. 13. f Expositort obeerv« io 
connexion with tius particaUr, that the coat of the Jewiah high priest was also of this kind. 
Jos. Antiq. iiL viu 4. The same view of the above difference has been already prowntid 
in the ProbabUia, p. 80 f. 
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ferent evangelists is dependent on the manner in which each inter- 

1)reted that supposed prophecy in the Psalms : the less does a sure 
listorical knowledge appear to have had any share in their repre- 
sentation, and hence we remain ignorant whether lots were cast on 
the distribution of the clothes of Jesus, nay whether in general a 
distribution of clothes took place under the cross of Jesus ; confi- 
dently as Justin appeals in support of this very particular to the 
acts of Pilate, which he had never seen.* 

Of the conduct of the Jews who were present at the crucifixion 
of Jesus, John tells us nothing ; Luke represents the people as 
standing to look on, and only the rulers dpx^vreg and the soldiers 
as deriding Jesus by the summons to save himself if he were the 
Messiah, to which the latter adds the offer of the vinegar (v. 35 ff.); 
Matthew and l^Iark have nothing here of mockery on the part of 
the soldiers, but in compensation they make not only the chief 
priestSy scribes^ and elders^ but also the passers by Traparropeybfievoi, 
vent insults against Jesus (v. 39 ff. ; 29 ff.). The expressions of 
these people partly refer to former discourses and actions of Jesus; 
thus, the sarcasm : TAou that destroy est t/ie temple and buildest 
it again in three days^ save thyself (]\Iatt and Mark), is an allu- 
sion to the words of that tenor ascribed to Jesus; while the reproach: 
he saved others^ himself he cannot save^ or save thyself (in all 
three), refers to his cures. Piirtly however the conduct of the Jews 
towards Jesus on the cross, is depicted after the same Psalm of 
which TertuUian justly says, that it contains totatn Christi pas- 
sionem.^ When it is said in Matthew and Mark: And they that 
passed by reviled him^ wagging their heads and saying : ol 6t 
napanopevofievai ipXaa<f>^fiotnf avrbv, Kivovvreg rag KetjxiXag avr&v koL 
Xeyovreg- (Luke says of the rulers dpxovreg they derided him 
iSefivKTTjpi^ov^^ this is certainly nothing else than a mere reproduc- 
tion of what stands in Ps. xxii. 8. (LXX.) : All they that see me 
laugh me to scorn^ they shoot out the lip and shake the headi 
navreg ol detj^povvrig fie i^e^vKrfipiadv fu, ikdkriaav kv ;^elile(fftv, kKlvrfoav 

K&paXijv ; and the words which are hereupon lent to the Sanhedrists 
in Matthew : He trusted in God ; let him deliver him now if he 
will have him^ TreTToidev ln\ rbv debv, fwodaOu) vvv airrby, el OkXei 
avrbv, are the same with those of the following verse in that Psalm: 
Ife trusted in the Zord that he would deliver him : let him deliver 
him^ seeing he delighted in him^ ^Xmaev hrl Kvpiov, ffvadaOu) 
avTov aci)adT(M) avrbv^ in Oikei avabv. Now though the taunts and 
shaking of the head on the part of the enemies of Jesus may, 
notwithstanding that the description of them is drawn according to 
the above Old Testament passage, still very probably have really 
happened : it is quite otherwise with the words which are attributed 
to these mockers. Words which, like those above quoted, are in 
the Old Testament put into the mouth of the enemies of the godly, 
could not be adopted by the Sanhedrists without their voluntarily 

* Apol. i. 85. t Adr. Marcion, ut «i^ 
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assuming the character of the nngodlj : which they would surely 
have taken care to avoid. Only the Christian legend, if it once 
applied the Psalm to the sufferings of Jesus, and especially to his 
last hours, could attribute these words to the Jewish rulers, and 
find therein the fulfilment of a prophecy. 

The two first evangelists do not tell us that any one of the 
twelve was present at the crucifixion of Jesus: they mention merely 
several GalUean women, three of whom they particularize: namely, 
Mary Magdalene ; Mary the mother of James the less and of Joses; 
a'hd, as the third, according to Matthew, the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee, according to Mark, Salome, both which designations are 
commonly understood to relate to the same person (Matt. v. 55 f. ; 
Mark v. 40 f.) : according to these evangelists the twelve appear 
not yet to have reassembled after their flight on the arrest of Jesus.* 
In Luke, on the contrary, among all his acquaintance^ irdpreg ol 
')'V(»)(TTol avrov, whom he represents as beholding the crucifixion 
(v. 49) the twelve would seem to be included : but the fourth gospel 
expressly singles out from among the disciples the one wliom Je- 
sus loved^ i. e. John, as present, and among the women, together 
with Mary Magdalene and the wife of Cleopas, names instead of 
the mother of James and John, the mother of Jesus himself. More- 
over, while according to all the other accounts the acquaintances 
of Jesus stood afar off fuiicpddev^ according to the fourth gospel 
John and the mother of Jesus must liave been in the closest prox- 
imity to the cross, since it represents Jesus as addressing them 
from the cross, and appointing John to be his substitute in the 
filial relation to his mother (v. 25 ff.). Olshausen believes that he 
can remove the contradiction which exists between the synoptical 
statement and the prcsupposition of the fourth gospel as to the 
position of the friends of Jesus, by the conjecture tJiat at first they 
did indeed stand at a distance, but that subsequently some ap- 
proached near to the cross : it is to be observed, however, in oppo- 
sition to this, that the synoptists mention tliat position of the 
adherents of Jesus just at the close of the scene of crucifixion and 
death, immediately before the taking down from the cross, and thus 
presuppose that tliey had retained this position until the end of the 
scene ; a state of the case which cannot but be held entirely con- 
sistent with the alann which filled the minds of the disciples during 
those days, and still more with feminine timidity. If the heroism 
of a neai-er approach might perhaps be expected from maternal 
tenderness: still, the total silence of the synoptists, as the inter- 
preters of the common evangelical tradition, renders the historical 
reahty of that particular doubtfuL The synoptists cannot have 
known any thing of the presence of the mother of Jesus at the cross, 
otherwise they would have mentioned her as the chief person, be- 
fore all the other women ; nor does any thing appear to have been 

* Jostin, ApoL i. 50« and elsewhere, even speaks of apostacy and denial on the part 
of aU the disciples after the cmcifixion. 
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known of a more intimate relation between her and John : at least 
in the Acts (i. 12 f.) the mother of Jesus is supposed to be with 
the twelve in general, his brothers, and the women of the society. 
It is at least not so easy to understand how the memory of that 
affecting presence and remarkable relation could be lost, as to con- 
ceive how the idea of them might originate in the circle from which 
the fourth gospel proceeded. If this circle be imagined as one in 
which the apostle John enjoyed peculiar veneration, on which ac- 
count our gospel drew him out of the trio of the more confidential 
associates of Jesus, and isolated him as the beloved disciple : it 
will appear that nothing could be more strikingly adapted to confirm 
this relation than the statement that Jesus bequeathed, as it 
were, the dearest legacy, his mother (in reference to whom, as 
well as to the alleged beloved disciple, it must have been a natu- 
ral question, whether she had left the side of Jesus in this last trial), 
to John, and thus placed this disciple in his stead, — made him 
vicarivs ChiistL 

As the address of Jesus to his mother and the favourite disciple 
is peculiar to the fourth gospel: so, on the other hand, the excla- 
mation. My Ood^ ray God^ why hast thou forsaken inef ^Ai, ^Ai, 
kaiM aaPaxOavi ; is only found in the two first gospels (Matt. v. 
46 ; Mark v. 34). This exclamation, with the mental state from 
which it proceeded, like the agony in Gethsemane, constitutes in 
the opinion of the church a part of the vicarious suffering of Christ. 
As however in this instance also it was impossible to be blind to 
the difficulties of the supposition, that tlie mere corporeal suffering, 
united with the external depression of his cause, overwhelmed Jesus 
to such a degree that he felt himself forsaken by God, while there 
have been both before and after him persons who, under sufferings 
equally severe, have yet preserved composure and fortitude: the 
opinion of the church has here also, in addition to the natural 
corporeal and spiritual affliction, supposed as the true cause of that 
state of mind in Jesus, a withdrawal of God from his soul, a con- 
sciousness of the divine wrath, which it was decreed that he should 
bear in the stead of mankind, by whom it was deserved as a pun- 
ishment.* How, presupposing the dogma of the church concerning 
the person of Christ, a withdrawal of God from his soul is con- 
ceivable, it is the part of the defenders of this opinion themselves, 
to decide. Was it the human nature in liim which felt so forsaken? 
Then would its unity with the divine have been interrupted, and 
thus the very basis of the personality of Christ, according to the 
above system, removed. Or the divine ? In that case the second 
person in the Godhead would have been separated from the first. 
As little can it have been the God-man, consisting of both natures, 
that felt forsaken by Gtxl, since the very essence of this is the unity 
and inseparableness of the divine and the human. Thus urged by 
the self-contradiction of this supranaturalistic explanation, to fall 

* Tid. Cilvin, Comm. in harm. evv. in Hatth. xxvii. 46 ; Olshaoaen.^ Iti V»^ 
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back on the natural mode of accounting for the above exclamation 
by the sense of external suffering, and yet repelled from the idea 
that Jesus should have been so completely subdued by this, com- 
mentators have attempted to mollify the sense of the exclamation. 
It consists of the opening words of Ps. xxiL, a passage which is 
classical for this last scene in the life of Jesus. Now this Psahn 
begins with a complaining description of the deepest suffering, but 
in the coui'se of its progress soars into joyful hope of deliverance; 
hence it has been supposed that the words which Jesus immediately 
utters do not give his entire experience, and that in thus reciting 
the first verse he at the same time quotes the whole psalm and 
especially its exulting close, just as if he meant to say: It is true 
that I, like the author of this psalm, appear now forsaken of God, 
but in me, as in him, the divine succour will only be so much the 
more glorified.* But if Jesus uttered this exclamation with a view 
to the bystanders, and in order to assure them that his affliction 
would soon be merged in triumph, he would have chosen the means 
the least adapted to his purpose, if he had uttered precisely those 
words of the Psalm which express the deepest misery; and instead 
of the first verse he would rather have chosen one from the 10th to 
the 12th, or from the 20th to the end. If however in that excla- 
mation he meant merely to give vent to his own feeling, he would 
not have clioscn this verse if his actual experience in these moments 
had been, not what is there expressed, but what is described in the 
succeeding verses. Now if this experience was his own, and if, all 
supernatural gi-ounds of explanation being dismissed, it proceeded 
from his external calamities ; we must observe that one who, as the 
gospels narrate of Jesus, had long included suffering and deatli in 
his idea of the Messiah, and hence had regarded them as a part of 
the divine arrangements, could scarcely complain of them when tliey 
actually anived as an abandonment by God ; rather, on the above 
supposition, we should be led to think that Jesus had found himself 
deceived in the expectations which he had previously cherished, and 
thus believed himself forsaken by God in the prosecution of his 
plan.t But we could only resort to such conjectures if the above 
exclamation of Jesus were shown to have an historical foundation. 
In this respect the silence of Luke and John would not, it is true, 
be so serious a difficulty in our eyes, that we should take refuge in 
explanations like the following : John suppressed the exclamation, 
lest it should serve to countenance the Gnostic opinion, by admitting 
the inference that the -^on which was insusceptible of suffering, 
departed from Jesus in that moment.^ But the relation of the 
words of Jesus to the 22d Psalm does certainly render this particular 
suspicious. If the Messiah was once conceived of as suffering, and 

* Thus Paulus, Gratz, in loc. Schlciennacher, Glaubenslehre, 2, S. 154, Anm. 
t Such is the inference drawn by the author of the WolfenbCittel Fragmenta, Tom 
Zwcck Jesu und seiner Junger, S. 1 53. 

X Schneckenburger, Beitrdge, S. 66 f. 
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if that Psalm was used as a sort of programme of his suffering — for 
which it was by no means necessary as an inducement that Jesus 
should have really quoted one of its verses on the cross : — the 
opening words of the Psalm which are expressive of the deepest 
suffering must appear singularly adapted to be put into the mouth 
of the crucified ijessiah. In this case the derisive speech* of the 
bystanders, he callethfor JElias^ &c., can have had no other origin 
than this — that the wish for a variety of taunts to complete this scene 
after the model of the psalm, was met by the similarity of sound 
between the ^Ai in the exclamation lent to Jesus, and the name of 
Elias which was associated with the Messiah. 

Concerning the last words which the expiring Jesus was heard 
to utter, the evangelists differ. 'According to Matthew and Mark, 
it was merely a loud voice^ <pu)v^ jtteydAj/, with which he departed 
(v. 60, 37) ; according to Luke, it was the petition : Father^ into 
thy hands I commend my spirit, rrdr^ij, elg ;t«/wfc ^ov ntipa&^ofuu 
rb Tn^evfid fiov (v. 46) ; while according to John it v/as on the brief 
expression : it is finished^ TerikeaTcu^ that he bowed his head and 
expired (v. 30). Here it is possible to reconcile the two first evan- 
gelists with one or other of the succeeding ones by the supposition, 
that what the former describe indefinitely as a loud cry, and what 
according to their representation might be taken for an inarticulate 
expression of anguish, the others, with more particularity, give in 
its precise verbal form. It is more difficult to reconcile the two last 
gospels. For whether we suppose that Jesus first commended his 
soul to God, and hereu{)on cried : it is finished ; or vice versa ; 
both collocations are alike opposed to the intention of the evange- 
lists, for the expression of Luke kcX ravra bIttojv k^t-rrvevaev cannot 
be rendered, as Paulus would have it, by : soon after he had said 
this, he expired ; and tlie very words of the exclamation in John 
define it as the last utterance of Jesus; the two writers forming dif- 
ferent conceptions of the closing words. In the account of Luke, 
the common form of expression for the death of Jesus : napedojKe rb 
TiVevfia (he delivered nj? his spirit) appears to have been interpreted 
as an actual commending of his soul to God on the part of Jesus, 
and to have been further develojxid with reference to the passage Ps, 
xxxi. 5 : {Lord) into thy hands I commend my spirit^ {Kvpie) el^ 
X^lf^ <'<w TTopaO^aoficu rb rrvtvfid [lov (LXX.), — a passage which 
from the strong resemblance of this Psalm to the 22nd would be 

* According to Olshauscn, S. 405, there is no syllable in tliis speech by which such 
a meaning is intimated : on the contrary, a secret horror had already diflfused itself over 
the minds of the scoffers, and they trembled at the thought that Elias might appear in 
the storm. But when one who attempts to give a beverage to Jesus is dissuaded under 
the pretext of waiting to see ty* Eliaa tcouUl come to save him d Ipxerat 'HA/oa, euau9 
aiTdv, this pretext is plainly enough shown to be meant in derision, and hence the horror 
and trembling belong only to the unscientific animus of the biblical commentator, which 
makes him contemplate the history of the passion above all else, as a mystcrium trtmen- 
dum^ and causes him to discover even in Pilate a depth of feeling which is nowhere at- 
triboted to thia Roman in the gospels. 
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apt to suggest itself.* Whereas the author of the fourth gospel ap- 
pears to have lent to Jesus an expression more immediately proceed* 
ing from his position in relation to his messianic office, making him 
express in the word TeTiXearai it is finished the completion of his 
work, or the fulfilment of all the prophecies (with the exception, of 
course, of what could only be completed and fulfilled in the resur- 
rection). 

Not only these last words, however, but also the earlier expres- 
sions of Jesus on the cross, will not admit of being ranged in the 
succession in which they are generally supposed. The speeches of 
Jesus- on the cross arc commonly reckoned to be seven ; but so 
many are not mentioned by any single evangelist, for the two first 
have only one : the exclamation, my God^ my Ood^ &c. i)A2, r/x}, 
K. T. X, Luke has three: the prayer of Jesus for his enemies, the 
promise to the thief, and the commending of his spirit into the hands 
of the Father ; John has likewise three, but all different : the ad- 
di*ess to his mother and the disciple, with the exclamations, I thirst 
<J*V*^ and It is finished TeTeXearai. Now the intercessory prayer, 
the promise and the recommendation of Mary to the care of the dis- 
ciple, might certainly be conceived as following each other : but the 
Sirpio and the )}A? come into collision, since both exclamations arc 
followed by the same incident, the offering of vinegar by means of 
a sponge on a reed. When to this we add the entanglement of the 
TeriXeaToi with the rrdrep k, t. A., it should surely be seen and ad- 
mitted, that no one of the evangelists, in attributing words to Jesus 
when on the cross, knew or took into consideration those lent to him 
by the others ; that on the contrary each depicted this scene in his 
own manner, according as he, or the legend which stood at liis com- 
mand, had developed the conception of it to suit this or that proph- 
ecy or design. 

A special difficulty is here caused by the computation of the 
hours. According to all the synoptists the darkness prevailed firorn 
the sixth hour until the ninth hour^ dTrb iK-n^q wpa^ Iuh; &ffag tvvdnjg 
(in our reckoning, from twelve at midday to three in the afternoon); 
according to Matthew and Mark it was about the ninth hour tliat 
Jesus complained of being forsaken by God, and shortly after yielded 
up the ghost ; according to Mark it was the third hour &pa Tpirrj 
(nine in the morning) when Jesus was crucified (v. 25). On the 
other hand, John says (xix. 14.) that it was about the sixth hour, 
(when according to Mark Jesus had already hung three hours on the 
cross,) that Pilate first sat in judgment over him. Unless we are 
to suppose that the sun-dial went backward, as in the time of He- 
zekiah, this is a contradiction which is not to be removed by a vio- 
lent alteration of the residing, nor by appealing to the (ooel [about) in 
John, or to the inability of the disciples to take note of the hours 
under such afHictivc cirsuni stances; at the utmost it might perhaps 

« Credner, Einl in das N. T. 1, S. 19S. 
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be cancelled if it were possible to prove that the fourth gospel 
throughout proceeds upon another mode of recknoning time than 
that used by the synoptists,* 



CHAPTER IV. 
DEATH AND HESURRECTION OF JESUS, 



§ 133. PRODIGIES ATTENDANT ON THE DEATH OF JESUS. 

ACCX)RD1NG to the evangelical accounts, the death of Jesus was 
accompanied by extraordinary phenomena. Three hours before, we 
are told, a darkness difiused itself^ and lasted until Jesus expired 
(&Iatt. xxviL 45. parall.) ; in the moment of liis death the veil of 
the temple was torn asunder from the top to the bottom, the earth 
quaked, the rocks were rent, the graves were opened, and many 
bodies of departed saints arose, entered into the city, and appeared 
to many (Matt. v. 51 ff. parall.). These details are very unequally 
distributed among the evangelists: the first alone has them all; the 
second and third merely the darkness and the rending of the veil ; 
while the fourth knows notliing of all these marvels. 

We will examine them singly according to their order. The 
darkness oicdro^ which is said to have arisen while Jesus hung on 
the cross, cannbt have been an ordinary eclipse of the sun, caused 
by the interposition of the moon between his disc and the earth,t 
since it happened during the Passover, and consecjuently about the 
time of the full moon. The gos^^els however do not directly use the 
terms ixkEi^ig tov ^ktov (eclipse of the sun) the two first speaking 
only of darkness okoto^ in general, and though the third adds with 
somewhat more particularity : not kaKoriadrj b fj/uog^ and the sun 
was darkened^ still this might be said of any species of widely ex- 
tended obscuration. Hence it was an explanation which lay near 
at hand to refer this darkness to an atmospheric, instead of an astro- 
nomical cause, and to suppose that it proceeded from obscuring va- 
pours in the air, such as are especially wont to precede earthquakes.} 
That such obscurations of the atmosphere may be diffused over 
whole countries, b tiiie ; but not only is tlie statement that the one 

* Thns Bettig, exegi tische Aoalekten in Ullmann*s und Umbreit'a Studien, 1830, 1, 
S. 106 AT. ; Tholack, GUubwCirdigkett, S. 407 (t ; comp. on the various attempts at recon- 
ciliation Lucke and De Wette, in loc Job. f The Evang. Nicodemi makes the Jews 
very absordly maintain : there kajjpened an eclipse of the 8un in the ordinary course UXtafnc 
^;Uov yiyove narik rd eluSoc. c xL p. 592, ap. Thilo. X 'T^u' Paulas and KuinOl, in loc. ; 
llase, L. J. 2 143 ; Neander, L. J. Cbr. S. 639 f. 
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in question extended inl naaav or 4Aiyv rifv y^v, L e., according to 
the most natural explanation, over the entire globe, to be subtracted 
as an exaggeration of the narrator :* but also the pre-sapposltion, 
evident in tiie whole tenor of their representation, tliat the darkness 
had a supernatural cause, appears destitute of foundation from the 
want of any adequate object for such a miracle. Since then, with 
these accessory features, tlie event does not in itself s^^ once cany 
the conviction of its credibility, it is natural to inquire if it have any 
extrinsic confimiation. The fathers of the church appeal in its sup- 
port to the testimony of heathen writers, among whom Phlegon es- 
pecially in his ;tP^^^^oIc is alleged to have noticed the above dark- 
ness :t but on comparing the passage preserved by Eusebius, which 
is apparently the one of Plilegon alluded to, we tind that it deter- 
mines merely the Olympiad, scarcely the year, and in no case the 
season and day of this aarkne3s4 More modem apologists appeal 
to similar cases in ancient history, of which Wetstein in particular 
has made a copious collection. He adduces from Greek and Roman 
writers the notices of the eclipses of the sun which occurred at the 
disappearance of Romulus, the death of Ca2sar,§ and similar events; 
lie cites declarations which contain the idea that eclipses of the son 
betoken the fall of kingdoms and the death of kings; lastly he points 
to Old Testament passages (Isai. 1. 3 ; Joel iii. 20 ; Amos viiL 9 ; 
comp. Jcr. XV. 9.) and rabbinical dicta, in which either the obscur- 
ing of the light of day is described as the mourning garb of God,|| 
or the death of great teachers compared >vith the sinking of the sun 
at mid-day,Y or the opinion advanced tliat at the death of exalted 
hierarchical personages, if the last honours are not paid to them, the 
sun is wont to be darkened,** But these parallels, instead of being 
supports to the credibility of the evangelical narrative, are so many 
premises to the conclusion, that we have here also nothing more than 
the mythical offspring of universally prevalent ideas, — a Christian 
legend, which would make all nature put on the weeds of mourning 
to solemnize the tragic death of the llessialLtt 

The second prodigy is tlie rending of the veil of the temple, 
doubtless the inner. veil before the Holy of Holies, since the word 
nD*nD, used to designate this, is generally rendered in the LXX. by 
iCaTaneraafia. It was thought possible to interpret tliis rending of 
the veil also as a natural event, by regarding it as an effect of the 
earthquake. But, as Lightfoot has already justly observed, it is 
more conceivable that an earthquake should rend stationary fixed 
bodies such as the rocks subsequently mentioned, than that it should 

* Comp. Fritzsche and De Wette, in loc Matth. f Tertnll. Apologet c. xxi. ; 
Grig. c. CeU. ii. 33, 59. X Euseb. can. chron. ad. 01. 202, Anm. 4 ; comp. Paulas, S. 
765 ff. J Serv. ad VirgiL Georg. i. 465 ft : Constat^ occito Caesare in Senatu pridie 
Idut Martias^ solis /uitse defectum ah horn sexta usque ad noctem. | Eclia K. iii 28. 
^ K. Bechai Cod. Uakkema : Cum intiffnit Rabbinu* fato conctdtrtt^ dtxit quidam : isU 
dies gravis est /mirf*, ut cum sol occidlt ipso meridie, •• Sncca, f, xxix. 1 : Dixerunt 
doctorcs : quatuor de causis sol deficit : prima^ ob pitrem domus judicii mariuum^ cut fxe- 
quiae non fiunt ut decet, etc. ff Vid. FriUache, in loc ; comp. alao Do Watte, exeg. 
llandb. 1, 1, S. 238; Tbeile, zur Biographie Jean, { 36. 
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tear a pliant, loosely hung curtain. Hence Paulus supposes that 
the veil of the temple was stretched and fastened not only above 
but also below and at the sides. But firsts this is a mere conjecture: 
and secondly, if the earthquake shook the walls of the temple so 
violently, as to tear a veil which even though stretched, was still 
pliant ; such a convulsion would rather have caused a part of the 
building to fall, as is said to have been the case in the gospel of the 
Hebrews :* unless it be chosen to add, with Kuinol, the conjecture 
that the veil was tender from age, and might tlierefore be torn by 
a slight concussion. That our narrators had no such causes in their 
minds is proved by the fact that the second and third evangelists 
are silent concerning the earthquake, and tliat the first does not 
mention it until after the rending of the veil. Thus if this event 
really happened we must regard it as a miracle. Now the object 
of the divine Providence in effecting such a miracle could only have 
been this : to produce in the Jewish cotemporariea of Jesus a deep 
impression of the importance of his deatli and to furnish the first 
promulgators of the gospel with a fact to which they might appeal 
in support of their cause. But^ as Sclileiermacher has shown, no- 
where else in the New Testament, either in the apostolic epistles or 
in the Acts, or even in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in connexion 
with the subject of which it could scarcely fail to be suggested, is 
this event mentioned : on the contrary, with the exception of this 
bare synoptical notice, every trace of it is lost; which could scarcely 
have been the case if it had really formed a ground of apostolical 
argument. Thus the divine purpose in ordaining this miracle must 
have totally failed; or, since this is inconceivable, it cannot have 
been ordained for this object — ^in other words, since neither any 
other object of the miracle, nor yet a mode in which the event might 
happen naturally can be discovered, it cannot have happened at all. 
In another way, certainly, a peculiar relation of Jesus to the veil 
of the temple is treated of in the Epistle to the Hebrews. While 
before Christ, only the priests had access into the holy place, and 
into the Holy of Holies only the high priest might enter once in the 
year with the blood of atonement; Christ, as tl}e eternal high priest, 
entered by his own blood into the holy place within the veil^ into 
the Holy of holies in heaven, whereby he became the forerunner^ 
npddpofjtog^ of Christians, and opened access to them also, founding 
an eternal redemption^ aUivtov kvTpcjoiv (vi. 19 f, ; ix. 6, 12 ; x. 
19 £). Even Paulus finds in these metaphors so close an affinity 
to our narrative that he thinks it possible to number the latter 
among those fables which according to Henke's definitions are to be 
derived e figuraio genere dicendi;\ at least tlic event, even if it 

♦ Hieron. ad Hedih. ep. cxlix. 8. (oonop. his Comm. in loc) In evangdio autem, quod 
kdnraicU iUeris 8crip(um ett^ Ugimui^ non vtlum tempU »cU$um^ ted superliminare tetnpU 
Ultras imtgnitudinit carruisse, 

t The posiibility of this is admitted by Neander also, bnt with the presapposition of 
fonie fact as a groundwork (S. 640 f.) 
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really happened, must have been especially important to the Chris- 
tians on account of its symbolical significance, as interpreted by the 
images in the Epistle to the Hebrews : namely, that by Christ's 
death the veil of the Jewish worship was rent asunder, and access 
to God opened to all by means of worship in the Spirit. But i^ 
as has been shown, the historical probability of the event in ques- 
tion is extremely weak, and on the other hand, the causes which 
might lead to the formation of such a narrative without historical 
foundation very powerful ; it is more consistent, with Sclileiemaacher, 
entirely to renounce the incident as historical, on the ground tliat 
so soon as it began to be the practice to represent the office of Christ 
under the images which reign throughout the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
nay, in the very earliest dawn of this kind of doctrine, on the first 
reception of the Gentiles, who were left free from the burthen of 
Jewish observances, and who thus remained without participation 
in the Jewish sacrifices, such representations must have entered into 
the Christian hymns (and the evangelical nanratives).* 

On the succeeding particulars of tlie earthquake and the rending 
of the rocks, we can only pronounce a judgment in connexion with 
those already examined. An earthquake by wliich rocks are dis- 
parted, is not unprecedented as a natural phenomenon : but it also 
not seldom occurs as a poetical or mythical embellishment of the 
death of a distinguished man; as, for example, on the death of 
Cajsar, Virgil is not content with eclipsing the sun, but also makes 
the Alps tremble with unwonted commotion.t Now as we have only 
been able to view the prodigies previously mentioned in the latter 
light, and as, besides, the historical validity of the one before us is 
weakened by the fact that it rests solely on the testimony of Mat- 
thew; we must pronounce upon this also in the words of Fritzsche: 
JUesme obitum atrocibus ostentis, quibus, quaAtus vir quummaxinu 
exspirasset, orbi terrarum indicaretur^ illustrem esse qportebai.X 

The last miraculous sign at the death of Jesus, likewise pecu- 
liar to the first evangelist, is the opening of the graves, the resur- 
rection of many dead persons, and their appearance in Jerusalem. 
To render this incident conceivable is a matter of unusual difficulty. 
It is neither in itself clear how it is supposed to have fared with 
these ancient Hebrew saints, dyioig^% after their resurrection ; I nor 

* Ueber den Lukas, S. 293. Comp. De Wette, exeg. HandU. 1, 1, S. 240. f Georg. 
i. 463 fr. X ^Vhen IIa«e, § 143, writes : *'The earth trembled, moaming for her greatest 
Son," we see how the historian in speaking of this feature, which he maintains to be his- 
torical, involuntarily becomes a poet; and when in the second edition the author qualifies 
the phrase by the addition of an **as it were" : it is further evident that his historical 
conscience had not failed to reproach him for the license. J Only such must be here 
thought of, and not tectatores Chritii^ as KuinOl maintains. In the Evang. Nicodemi, c 
xvii. there are indeed adherents of Jesus, namely, Simeon (Luke ii) and his t¥ro sons, 
among those who come to life on this occasion : but the minority in this apocryphal book 
also, and as well in the uva^opd UOlutov (Thilo, p. 810.), according to Epiphaniua, oraL 
in scpulchrum Chr. 275, Ignat. ad Magnes IX and others (comp. Thilo, p. 780 ff.), art 
Old Testament persona, as Adam and Eve, the patriarchs and prophets. || Comp. tha 
various opinions in Thilo, p. 783 f. 
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is anything satisfactory to be discovered concerning a possible ob- 
ject for so extraordinary a dispensation.* Purely in the resuscitated 
themselves the object cannot apparently have lain, for had it been 
so, there is no conceivable ground why- they should be all awaked 
precisely in the moment of the death of Jesus, and not each at the 
period prescribed by the course of his own development. But if the 
conviction of others was the object, this was still less attained than 
in the miracle of the rending of the veil, for not only is any appeal to 
the apparition of the saints totally wanting in the apostolic epistles 
and discourses, but also among the evangelists, Matthew is the only 
one by whom it is recorded. A special difficulty arises from the 
position which the determination of time : after his resurrection^ 
fiera ttjv lyepaiv avrov, occupies between the apparently consecutive 
stages of the event. For if we connect these words with what pre- 
cedes, and thus suppose tliat at the moment of the death of Jesus, 
the deceased saints were only reanimated, and did not come out of 
their graves until after his resurrection, — this would have been a 
torment for the damned rather than a guerdon for the holy; if, on 
the contrary, we unite tliat determination of time to what follows, 
and thus interpret the evangelist's meaning to be, that the resusci- 
tated saints did indeed come out of their graves immediately on 
their being reanimated at the moment that Jesus died, but did not 
go into the city until after his resurrection, any reason for the latter 
particular is sought in vain. It is but an inartificial way of avoid- 
ing these difficulties to pronounce the whole passage an interpola- 
tion, without any critical grounds for such a decision.! A more 
dexterous course is pursued by the rationalistic expositors, when 
they endeavour to subtract the miraculous from the event, and by 
this means indirectly to remove the other difficulties. Here, as in 
relation to the rending of the veil, the earthquake is regarded as the 
chief agent : this, it is said, laid open several tombs, particularly 
those of some prophets, which were found empty, because the bo- 
dies had either been removed by the shock, or become decomposed, 
or fallen a prey to wild beasts. After the resurrection of Jesus, 
those who were friendly to him in Jcrufialem being filled with 
thoughts of resun-ection from the dead, these tlioughts, together with 
the circumstance of the graves being found empty, excited in them 
dreams and visions in which they believed tliat they beheld the pious 
ancestors who had been interred in those graves.{ But the fact of 
the graves being found empty would scarcely, even united with the 
news of the resurrection of Jesus, have sufficed to produce such 
visions, unless there had previously prevailed among the Jews the 
expectation that the ^Icssiah would recall to life the aeparted saints 

♦ Comp. eipecUlly Eichhorn, EinL in das N. T. 1, S. 44G flF. f Sto^^t von Inter- 
poUtionen im Evang. Matth. In £ichhorn*8 Repertorium, 9, S. 1S9. It is hardly a 
preferable expedient to regard the passage as an addition of the Greek translator. See 
Kern, Qber den Urspr. des Kvang. Matth. S. 25 and 100. % '^^* Paulus and KuinJU 
in loc. The latter culls this explanation a mythical one. 
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of Israel. If however this expectation existed, it would more prob- 
ably give birth to the legend of a resurrection of the saints coinci- 
dent with the death of Jesus than to dreams ; whence Hase wisely 
discards the supposition of dreams, and attempts to find a sufficient 
explanation of the narrative in the emptiness of the graves on the 
one liand, and the above Jewish expectation on the other.* But on 
a nearer view it appears that if once this Jewish idea existed there 
needed no real opening of the graves in order to give riae to such 
a mythus : accordingly Sclmeckenburger has left the emptiness of 
the gi'aves out of his calculation.! When, however, he yet speaks 
of visionary appearances which were seen by the adherents of Jesus 
in Jerusalem, under the excitement produced by his resurrection, 
he is not less inconsequent than Hase, when lie omits the dreams 
and yet retains the laying open of the graves ; for these two par- 
ticulars being coimectcd as cause and effect, if one of them be re- 
nounced as unhistorical, so also must the other. 

In opposition to this view it is remarked, not without an appear- 
ance of reason, that the above Jewish expectation does not suffice 
to explain the origin of such a mythus.J The actual expectation 
may be more correctly stated thus. From the epistles of Paul (1 
Thess. iv. 16 ; com p. 1 Cor. xv. 22 f.), and more diecidedly from the 
Ai>ocalypse (xx. 4 f.), we gather that the first Christians anticipated, 
as a concomitant of the return of Christ, a resun-ection of the saints, 
who would thenceforth reign with Christ a thousand years ; only at 
the end of this period, it was thought, would the rest of the dead 
arise, and from this second rcsuncction the former was distinguished 
as the first resurrection rj dvdoTaoig 17 np^TTj^ or tAe resurrection of 
the just ruv 6iKat<jjv (Luke xiv. 14?), in place of which Justin has 
the holy resurrection tj dyta avdaraaig.^ But this is the Christian- 
ized form of the Jewish idea ; for the latter referred, not to the 
retuni, but to the first advent of the Messiah, and to a resurrection 
of Israelites only.|| Now in the statement of Matthew likewise, that 
resurrection is assigned to the first appearance of the Messiah ; for 
what reason, however, it is there connected with his death, there is 
certainly no indication in the Jewish expectation taken in and by 
itself, while in the modification introduced by the adherents of Jesus 
there would apjxiar rather to have lain an inducement to imite the 
resurrection of the saints with his own ; especially as the connect- 
ing of it with his death seems to be in contradiction with the primi- 
tive Christian idea elsewhere expressed, that Jesus was the first- 
begotten firo?n the dead^ rrfuoTOTOtco^ Ik tu>v veKpCjv (CoL i. 18 ; Rev. 
i. 5.), the first fruits of tfiem that sleep dnapxrl tCjv KsicoiiiTifiivijv 
(1 Cor. XV. 20). But we do not know whether this idea was uni- 
versal, and if some thought it due to the messianic dignity of Jesus 
to regard liim as the first who rose from the dead, there ai-e obvious 

♦ Leben Jesu, § 148. f Ueber den Urspr. S. 67. % P*al»»i exeg. Handb.S. B. 
S. 798. § Dial c. Tryph. cxiii. |j See the collection of passage* rdative to this sub- 
ject in Schottgcn, 2, p. 570 ft ; and in Bertholdt*s Christologia, § 35. 
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motives which might in other cases led to the representation that 
ahready at the death of Jesus there was a resuiTcction of saints. 
First there was an external motive: among the prodigies at the 
death of Jesus an earthquake is mentioned, and in describing its 
violence it was natural to add to the rending of the rocks another 
feature which appears elsewhere in accounts of violent earthquakes,* 
namely, the opening of the graves : here then was an inviting hinge 
for the resurrection of the saints. But there was also an internal 
motive : according to the ideas early developed in the Christian 
community, the death of Jesus was the specially efficacious point 
in the work of redemption, and in particular the descent into Hades 
connected with it (1 Pet. iii. 19 f.) was the means of delivering the 
previously deceased fix)m this abode ;t hence from these ideas there 
might result an inducement to represent the bonds of the gi*ave as 
having been burst asunder for the ancient saints precisely in the 
moment of the death of Jesus. Besides, by tliis position, yet more 
decidedly than by a connexion with the resurrection of Jesus; the 
resuscitation of the righteous was assigned to the first appearance 
of the Messiali, in accordance with ihe Jewish idea, which might 
very naturally be echoed in such a narrative, in the Judaizing circles 
of primitive Chi-istendom ; while at the same time Paul and also the 
author of the Apocalypse already assigned the fint resurrection to 
the second and still tuture advent of the Messiah. It was. then ap- 
parently with reference to this more developed idea, that the words 
after his resurrection were added as a restriction, probably by the 
author of the first gospel himself 

The synoptists conclude their description of the events at the 
death of Jesus, with an account of the impression which they made 
more immediately on the Roman centurion whose office it was to 
watch the crucifixion. According to Luke (v. 47) this impression 
was produced by rh yevofievov (what was doni)^ i. e., since he had 
beforehand mentioned tlie darkness, by the departure of Jesus with 
an audible prayer, that being the particular which he had last no- 
ticed ; indeed iMark, as if expounding Luke, represents the excla- 
mation : truly this man was the Son of Ood as being called forth 
from the centurion by the circumstance that Jesus so cried out^ and 
gave up the ghost ovtw npd^ag i^iTTvevaev (v. 39). Now in Luke, 
who gives a prayer as the last utterance of Jesus, it is possible to 
conceive that this edifying end might impress the centurion with a 
favourable opinion of Jesus : but how the fact of his expiring with 
a loud cry could lead to the inference that he was tiie Son oi God, 
will in no way appear. Matthew however gives the most suitable 
relation to the words of the centurion, when he represents them as 
being called forth by the earthquake and the other prodigies which 
accompanied the death of Jesus : were it not that the historical 
reality of this speech of the centurion must stand or fall with its 

* S«e the passages coUfcted by Wetstcia. f See tliis iilea farther deTeloped in tho 
ExMng Kicod. a xviii. ff. 
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alleged causes. In Matthew and Mark this officer expresses the 
conviction that Jesus is in truth the So9i of Oody in Luke, that he 
is a rigkUous man. The evangelists in citing the former expres- 
sion evidently intend to convey the idea that a Gentile bore witness 
to the Messiahship of Jesus ; but in this specifically Jewish sense 
the words cannot well have been understood by the Roman soldier : 
we might rather suppose that he regarded Jesus as a Son of God in 
the heathen sense, or as an innocent man unjustly put to death, 
were it not that the credibility of the whole synoptical account of 
the events which signalize the death of Jesus being shaken, this, 
which forms the top stone as it were, must also be of doubtful se- 
curity; especially when we look at the narrative of Luke, who be- 
sides the impression on the centurion adds that on the rest of the 
spectators, and makes them return to the city with repentance and 
mourning — a trait which appears to represent, not so probably what 
the Jews actually felt and did, as what in the opinion of the Chris- 
tians they ought to iiave felt and done« 



§ 134. THE WOUND BY A SPEAR IN THE SIDE OF JESUS. 

While tlie synoptists represent Jesus as hanging on the cross 
from the <5pa Iwdn], i. e. three in the afternoon, when he expired, 
until the drpta, i, e. probably about six in the evening, without any- 
thing further happening to him : the fourth evangelist interposes a 
remarkable episode. According to him, the Jews, in order to pre- 
vent the desecration of the coming sabbath, which was a peculiarly 
hallowed one, by the continued exposure of the bodies on the cross, 
besought the procurator that their legs might be broken and that 
they might forthwith be carried away. The soldiers, to whom this 
task was committed, executed it on the two criminals crucified with 
Jesus ; but when they perceived in the latter the signs of life hav- 
ing already become extinct, they held such a measure superfluous in 
his case, and contended themselves with thrusting a spear into his 
side, whereupon there came forth blood and water (xix. 31 — 37.). 

This event is ordinarily regarded as the chief voucher for the 
reality of the death of Jesus, and in relation to it the proof to be 
drawn from the synoptists is held inadequate. According to the 
reckoning which gives the longest space of time, that of Mark, Je- 
sus hung on the cross from the third to the ninth hour, that is, six 
hours, before he died ; if, as to many it has appeared probable, in 
the two other synoptists the commencement of the darkness at the 
sixth hour marks also the commencement of the crucifixion, Jesus, 
according to them, hung only three hours living on the cross ; and 
if we presuppose in John the ordinary Jewish mode of reckoning the 
hours, and attribute to him the same opinion as to the period of the 
death of Jesus, it follows, since he makes Pilate pronounce judgment 
on liim only about the sixth hour, that Jesus must have died after 
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hanging on the cross not much more than two hours. But cruci- 
fixion does not in other cases kill thus speedily. This may be in- 
ferred from the nature of the punishment, which does not consist in 
the infliction of severe wounds so as to cause a rapid loss of blood, 
but rather in the stretching of the limbs, so as to produce a gradual 
rigidity ; moreover it is evident from the statements of the evange- 
lists themselves, for according to them Jesus, immediately before 
the moment which they regard as the last, had yet strength to utter 
a loud cry, and the two thieves cruciHed with him were still alive 
after that time; lastly, this opinion is supported by examples of 
individuals whose life has lasted for several days on tlie cross, and 
who have only at length expired from hunger and similar causes.* 
Hence fathers of the church and older theologians advanced the opin- 
ion, that the death of Jesus, which would not have ensued so quickly 
in a natural way, was accelerated supematurally, either by himself or 
by God ;t physicians and more modem theologians have appealed to 
the accumulated corporeal and spiritual sufferings of Jesus on the 
evening of the night prior to his crucifixion ;{ but they also for the 
most part leave open the possibility that what appeared to tlie evange- 
lists the supervention of death itself, was only a swoon produced by 
the stoppage of the circulation, and that the wound with the spear 
in the side first consummated the death of Jesus. 

But concerning this wound itself, the place, the instrument, and 
the manner of its infliction — concerning its object and effects, there 
has always been a great diversity of opinion. The instrument is 
called by the evangelist a Aoy;^, which may equally signify either 
the light javelin or the heavy lance ; so that we arc left in uncer- 
tainty as to the extent of the wound. The manner in which the 
wound was inflicted he describes by the verb vvaativ, which some- 
times denotes a mortal wound, sometimes a slight scratch, nay, even 
a thrust which does not so much as draw blood ; hence we are igno- 
rant of the depth of the wound: though since Jesus, after the resurrec- 
tion, makes Thomas lay only his fingers in the print of the nails, 
but, in or even merely on the wound in the side, his hand (John 
XX. 27.), the stroke of the spear seems to have made a considerable 
wound. But the question turns mainly on the place in which the 
wound was made. This John describes as the TrAevpd side^ and 
certainly if the spear entered the left side between the ribs and pene- 
trated into the heart, death must inevitably have ensued : but the 
above expression may just as properly imply the right side as the 
left, and in either side any spot from the shoulder to the hip. Host 
of these points indeed would be at once decided, if the object of the 
soldier had been to kill Jesus, supposing he should not be already 
dead ; in this case he would doubtless have pierced Jesus in the 

* The insUncea are collected in Paalus, exeg. Handbudi, 8. B. S. 781 ff. ; Wiser, 
bibl Realw. 1 , S. 672 flF. ; and Hase, { 144. f According to TertuUian by the former, 
according to Grotius by the latter ; see Paulus, S. 7S4, Anm. X '^^^ Gniner and 
others ap. Paulus, S. 782 ff. ; Hase, ut sup. ; Neander, L. J. Chr. S. 647. 
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most fatal place, and as deeply as possible, or rather, have broken 
Ills legs, as was done to the two thieves : but since he treated Jesus 
otherwise than his fellow sufferers, it is evident that in relation to 
him he had a diffcit^nt object, namely, in the first place to ascertain 
by this stroke of the spear, whether death had really taken place — a 
conclusion which he believed might securely be drawn from the 
flowing of blood and water out of the wound. 

But this result of the wound is in fact the subject on which there 
is the least unanimity. The fathers of the Church, on the ground that 
blood no longer flows from corpses, regarded the blood and watery alfia 
Kal v6<M)p, which flowed from the corpse of Jesus as a miracle, a sign of 
his superhuman nature.* More modem theologians, founding on the 
same experience, have intei^pretcd the expression as a hendiadys, im- 
plying that the blood still flowed, and that this was a sign that deatli 
had not yet, or not until now taken place.f As however blood is itself 
a fluid, the water vdtop added to the Uood aiiia cannot signifv merely 
the fluid state of the latter, but must denote a peculiar admixture 
which the blood flowing from the side of Jesus contained. To ex- 
plain this to themselves, and at the same time obtain the most in- 
fallible proof of death, others have fallen on the idea that the water 
mixed with the blood came out of the pericardium, which haS been 
pierced by the spear, and in which, especially in such as die under 
severe anguish, a quantity of fluid is said to be accumulated.]: But — 
besides that the piercing of the pericardium is a mere supposition — 
on the one hand, the quantity of such fluid, where no dropsy exists, 
is so trifling, that its emission would not be perceptible ; and on the 
other hand, it is only a single small spot in front of the breast where 
the pericardium can be so struck that an emission outward is possible : 
in all other cases, whatever was emitted would be poured into the 
cavity of the thorax.§ Without doubt the idea which was present 
in the evangelist's mind was rather the fact, which may be observed 
in every instance of blood-letting, that the blood so soon as it has 
ceased to take part in the vital process, begins to divide itself into 
jplacmia and serum; and he intended by representing this separa- 
tion as having ah-eady taken place in the blood of Jesus, to adduce 
a proof of his real death. || But whether this outflow of blood and 
water in perceptible separation be a possible proof of death, — whether 
Hase and Winer be right when they maintain that on deep incisions 
in corpses the blood sometimes flows in this decomposed state , or 
the fathers, when tliey deem this so unprecedented that it must be 
regarded as a miracle in Jesus, — this is another question. A dis- 
tinguished anatomist has explained the state of the fact to me in the 

♦ Grig c. Cels. ii. 36 : tuv fitv ovv uaXuv veKpuv aofiuTuv rb al/ta ir^yvwroi, Koi 
6dup Kodapbv oifx u7ro(>/ki' rot) dk Kortt rdv ^Irjaovv vcKpov aufutruc rd napado^w, koX nepl 
rd ViKpdv aCt/ia ifv alua koI (^p and ruv nXevpCiv irpoxfrSiv. Comp. EuUiymitu in loc 
it vetcpov yup (ar&puitw, kHv pvpuuuc vv^ rii^ ovk k^eXtvarrai aifuu imtp^K^ rwro rd 
vpaypa not rpavCic didaanav^ dm imkp uvdpcmou 6 wyeic, f Schuster, in £ichhom*s BibL 
9, S. 1036 ff. X Gruner, Comm. de morte J. Chr. vera, p. 47 ; Tholuck, Comm. sum 
Job. S, 818. § Comp. llase, ut sup. K Winer, ut sup. 
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following manner.* Ordiparily, within an hour after death the 
blood begins to coagulate in the vessels, and consequently no longer 
to flow on incisions ; only by way of exception in certain species of 
deatli, as nervous fevers, or suffocation, does the blood retain its 
fluidity in the corpse. Now if it be chosen to place the death on 
the cross under the category of suflbcation — wliich however, frpm 
the length of time that ciiiciiied persons have often remained alive, 
and in relation to Jesus especially, from his being said to have 
spoken to the last, ap^)ears impracticable ; or if it be supposed that 
the wound in the side followed so quickly on the instant of death 
t&at it found the blood still fluid, — a supposition which is discordant 
with the narratives, for they state Jesus to have been already dead 
at three in the afternoon, while the bodies must have been taken 
away only at six in the evening : then, if the spear struck one of 
the larger blood vessels, blood would have flowed, but without wa- 
ter ; if however Jesus had already been dead about an hour, and his 
corpse was in the ordinary state : nothing at all would liave flowed. 
Thus either blood or nothing : in no case blood and water, because 
the serum and placenta are not separated in the vessels of the corpse 
as in the basin after blood-letting. Hardly then had the author of 
this trait in the fourth gospel himself seen the olfia koI Mojp flowing 
out of the side of Jesus, as a sign that his death had taken place : 
rather, because after blood-letting he had seen the above separation 
take place in the blood as it lost its vitality, and because he was 
desirous to show a certain proof of the death of Jesus, he represented 
those separate ingredients as flowing out of his woimded corpse. 

The evangelist assures us, with the most solicitous earnestness, 
that this really happened to Jesus, and that Ids account is trust- 
worthy, as being founded on personal observation (v. 35). Accord- 
ing to some, he ^ves this testimony in opposition to docetic Gnos- 
tics, who denied the true corporeality of Jesus :t but wherefore then 
the mention of the water f According to others, on account of the 
noteworthy fulfilment of two prophecies by that procedure with re- 
spect to the body of Jesus :f but, as Lucke himself says, though 
John does certainly elsewhere, even in subordinate points, seek a 
fulfilment of prophecy, he nowhere attaches to it so extraordinary a 
weight as he would here have done according to this supposition. 
Hence it appears the most natural supposition that the evangelist 
intended by those assurances to confirm the truth of the death of 
Jesus,§ ana that he merely appended the reference to the fulfilment 
of Scripture as a secondly illustrative iiddition. The absence of 
an historical indication, tliat so early as the period of the composi- 

* Comp. the similar sUtement of an anatomist in De Wette, in loc. and Tholuck, at 
sup. f WeUtein and Olshausen, in loc; comp. llasc, ut »up. X LOcke, in loc 
2 Thus Less, Auferstehungsgeschichte, S. 95 f.; Tholuck, in loc. According to Weissa 
(die evang. Geschichte, 1, S. 102, 2, S. 237 ff.) the evangelist referred to a passage of the 
apostolic epistle, under a misapprehension of its meaning, namely, to I John, v. 6 : ovtoc 
koTtp 6 IX^Cw df vdarof nai alfMTOC, 'I. 6 Xp- ot« h' ry Wor« /j6iw oAX* h ry Wor« Koi ry 

alfiOTL 
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tion of the fourth gospel, there existed a suspicion that tlie death of 
Jesus was only apparent, does not suffice, in the paucity of informa- 
tion at our command concerning that period, to prove that a suspi- 
cion so easy of suggestion had not actually to be combated in the 
circle in which the above gospel arose, and that it may not have 
given occasion to the adduction of proofs not only of tlie resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, but also of his death.* Even in the gospel of Mark 
a similar effort is visible. When this evangeUst, in narrating Jo- 
seph's entreaty for the body of Jesus, says: And Pilate inarveUed 
if he icere already dead (v. 44): this suggests the idea that he lent 
to Pilate an astonishment which he must have heard expressed by 
many of his cotemporaries concerning the rapidity with which the 
death of Jesus had ensued ; and when he proceeds to state that the 
procurator obtained from the centurion certain information that Je- 
sus had been some time dead^ ndkai dneSave: it appears as if he 
wished, in silencing the doubt of Pilate, to silence that of his cotem- 
poraries also ; but in that case he can have known nothing of a 
wound with a spear, and its consequences, otherwise he would not 
have left unnoticed this securest warrant of death having really taken 
place : so that the representation in John has the appearance of be- 
ing a fuller development of a tendency of the legend already visible 
in Mark. 

This view of John's nan-ative is further confirmed by his ci- 
tation of Old Testament passages, as fulfilled in this events In the 
stroke of the spear he sees the fulfilment of Zech. xii. 10. (better 
translated by John than by the LXX.), where Jehovah says to the 
Israelites «i"i;?-! *^'^H nn •'^jjt sna-^arn they shall look 07i hiin whom 
they have pierced^ in the sense, that they will one day return to him 
whom they had so grievously ofrended.t The word "Tp^, to pierce^ 
understood literally, expresses an act which appears more capable 
of being directed against a man than against Jehovah : this inter- 
pretation is supported by the variation in the reading i*'^*; and it 
must have been confirmed by the succeeding context, which pro- 
ceeds in the third person thus: and iliey shall mourn for hhn^ as 
one mournethfor his only son^ and shall be in bitterness for him^ 
as one that is in bitterness for his first-bom. Hence the Rabbins 
interpreted this passage of the Iilessiah ben Joseph^ who would be 
pierced by the sword in battle,^ and the Christians might refer it, 
as tliey did so many passages in Psalms of lamentation, to their 
Messiah, at first understanding the piercing either figuratively or as 
implying the nailing of the hands (and feet) in crucifixion (comp. 
Rev. i. 7.) ; until at last some one, who desired a more decisive 
proof of death than crucifixion in itself afforded, intei-preted it as a 
special piercing with the spear. 

If then this trait of the piercing with the spear proceeded from 
the combined interests of obtaining a proof of death, and a literal 

* Comp. Kaiser, bibl. Theol. 1, S. 2r>3. f RosenmoHer, Schol. in V. T. 7, 4, p. 
840. X Vid. ap. Rosenmttllcr, in loc ; SchOttgen, ? p. 221 ; Bertholdt, § 17, not 12. 
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fulfilment of a prophecy: the rest must be regarded ^s merely its 
preparatory groundwork. The piercing was only needful as a test 
of death, if Jesus had to be early taken down from the cross, which 
according to Jewish law ^Deut. xxi. 22 ; Josh. viii. 29, x. 26 f. — 
an exception occurs in 2 Sam. xxi. 6 ff.*) must in any case be be- 
fore night ; but in particular in the present instance (a special cir- 
cumstance which John alone notes), before the commencement of 
the passover. If Jesus died nnusually soon, and if the two who 
were crucified with him were yet to be taken down at the same time, 
the death of the latter must be hastened by violent means. This 
might be done likewise by means of a stroke of the spear : but then 
the piercing, which in Zech. xii. 10. was predicted specially of the 
Messiah, would equally happen to others. Thus in their case it 
would be better to choose the breaking of the legs, which would not 
indeed instantaneously superinduce death, but which yet made it 
ultimately certain as a consequence of the mortification produced by 
the fracture. It is true that the crurifragium appears nowhere else 
in connexion with crucifixion among the Romans, but only as a se- 
parate punishment, for slaves, prisoners of war, and the likcf But 
it was not the less suitable in a prophetic point of view ; for was it 
not said of the Paschal la!tnb with which Jesus was elsewhere also 
compared (I Cor. v. 7.): not a bone of him shall be broken (Exod. 
xii. 46.)? so that both the prophecies were fulfilled, the one deter- 
mining what should happen exclusively to Jesus, the other what 
should happen to his fellow-sufferers, but not to him. 

§ 135. BURIAL OF JESUS. 

According to Roman custom the body of Jesus must have re- 
mained suspended until consumed by the weather, birds of prey, 
and corruption ;J according to the Jewish, it must have been inter- 
red in the dishonourable burying place assigned to the executed : § 
but the evangelical accounts inform us that a distinguished adherent 
of the deceased begged his body of the procurator, whicli, agreeably 
\o the Roman law,|| was not refused, but was immediately delivered 
to him (Matt. xxvi. 57 parall.). This man, who in all the gospels 
is named Joseph, and said to be derived from Arimathea, was ac- 
cording to Slatthew a rich man and a disciple of Jesus, but the lat- 
ter, as John adds, only in secret ; the two intermediate evangelists 
describe him as an honourable member of the high council, in which 
character, Luke remarks, he had not given his voice for the con- 
demnation of Jesus, and they both represent him as cherishing mes- 
sianic expectations. That we have here a personal description 
gradually developed into more and more preciseness is evident. In 

* Comp. Joseph, b. j. vr, v. 2. Sanhedrin, vi. 5, ap. Lightfoot, p. 499. f Vid. 
Lipsius, de cruc«, L. II. cap. 14. % Comp. Winer, 1, S. 802. { Sanhedrin, ap. Light- 
foot, p. 499. fl Ulpian, xlvUi. 24, 1 AT. 
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the first gospel Joseph is a disciple of Jesus— and such must have 
been the man who under circumstances so unfavourable did not he- 
sitate to take charge of his body; that, according to the same gos- 
?el, he was a rich man dv6pG)no^ ttXovoio^ already reminds us of 
sai. liii. 9., where it is said wca *^''topn«'j rap D ' ^ r i ^ -n^ -^i 
which might jwssibly be understood of a burial with the rich, and 
thus become the source at least of this predicate of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. That he entertained messianic ideas, as Luke and Mark 
add, followed of course from his relation to Jesus ; that he was a 
counsellor povXevrrj^, as tlie same evangelists declare, is certainly a 
new piece of information : but that as such he could not liave con- 
curred in the condemnation of Jesus was again a matter of course ; 
lastly, that he had hitherto kept his adlierence to Jesus a secret, as 
John observes, accords with the peculiar position in relation to Jesus 
which this evangelist gives to certain exalted adherents, especially 
to Nicodemus, who is subsequently associated with Joseph. Hence 
it must not be at once supposed that the additional particulars which 
each succeeding evangelist gives, rest on historical information which 
he possessed over and above that of his predecessors. 

While the synoptists represent the interment of Jesus as being 
performed by Joseph alone, with no othdf beholders than the women, 
John, as we have observed, introduces Nicodemus as an assistant ; 
a particular, the authenticity of which has been already considered 
in connexion with the first appearance of Nicodemus.* This in- 
dividual brings spices for the purpose of embalming Jesus; a mixture 
of myrrh and aloes, in the quantity of about a hundred pounds. In 
vain have commentators laboured to withdraw from the word Aixpa, 
which John here uses, the signification of the Latin librOj and to 
substitute a smaller weight :t the above surprising quantity is how- 
ever satisfactorily accounted for by the remark of Olshausen, that 
the supei-fluity was a natural expression of the veneration of those 
men for Jesus. In the fourth gospel the two men perform the office 
of embalming immediately after the taking do\vn of the body from 
the cross, winding it in linen clothes after the Jewish practice ; in 
Luke the women, on their return home from the grave of Jesus, 
provide spices and ointments, in order to commence the embalming 
after the Sabbath (xxiii. 56. ; xxiv. 1.) ; in Mark they do not buy 
the sweet sjpices dp6fiaTa until the Sabbath is past (xvi. 1.) ; while 
in Blatthew there is no mention of an embalming of the body 
<3f Jesus, but only of its being wrapped in a cleari linen cloth 
(xxvii. 59.). 

Here it has been thought possible to reconcile the difference 
between Mark and Luke in relation to the time of the purehase of 
the spices, by drawing over one of the two naiTators to the side of 
the other. It appeared the most easy to accommodate Mark to 
Luke by the sui)position of an enaUage tetnj)oyu7?i ; his verb 

* Vid. pag. 394, { 80. f Michaelis, BcgrAbniss- und Aaferstehungffgeachichte. S. 
68 ff. 
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if/6paaav, they bought^ used in connexion with the day after the 
Sabbath, being taken as the pluperfect, and understood to imply, 
in accordance with the statement of Luke, that the women had the 
spices in readiness from the evening of the buriaL* But against 
this reconciliation it has already been remarked witli triumphant 
indignation by the Fragmentist, that the aorist, standing between 
a determination of time and the statement of an object, cannot pos- 
sibly signify anything else than what happened at that time in 
relation to tliat object, and thus the words ^yopaaav dp^j-iara, they 
bought sweet spices^ placed between Siayevofiivov tov aappdrov, The 
sabbath being past, and iva iXOovaai dXeixpuaiv avrh%% that they 
might €07ne and anoint hiin^ can only signify a purchase made 
after the sabbath had olapsed.t Hence Michaelis, who undertook 
to vindicate the histories of the burial and resurrection fi'ora the 
charge df contradiction urged by the Fragmentist, betook liimself 
to the opposite measure, and sought to conform Luke to Mark. 
When Liike writes : vnoOTpitpaaai de iiroifiaaav dpoj^ara koI iivpa^ 
And they returned^ aiid bought sweet spices and ointments^ he 
does not, we are told, mean that they had made this purchase im- 
mediately after their return, and consequently on the evening of the 
burial : on the contrary, by the addition Ka2 to fitv odPJ3aTOV ijavxaoav 
Kard Tifv IvToXtjv, and rested the Sabbath day, according to the 
commwidmenty he himself gives us to understand that it did not 
happen until the sabbath was past, since between their return from 
the grave and the commencement of the sabbath at six in the 
evening, there was no time left for the purchascj But when Luke 
places his riToifiaaav {they prepared) between vnoargixpaacu {being 
returned) and i]avx(ioav {they rested)^ this can as little signify some- 
thing occurring after the rest of the sabbath, as in Mark the 
similarly placed word ^yopaaav can signify something whicli had 
happened before the sabbath. Hence more recent theologians have 
perceived that each of these two evangelists must be allowed to 
retain the direct sense of his words : nevertheless they have believed 
it possible to free both the one and the other from the appearance 
of error by the supposition that the spices prepared before the Bab- 
bath were not sufficient, and that the women, agreeably to Mark's 
statement, really bought an additional stock after the sabbath.§ 
But there must have been an enormous requirement of spices if first 
the hundred pounds weight contributed by Nicodemus had not 
sufficed, and on this account the women on the evening before the 
sabbath had laid ready more spices, and then these too were found 
insufficient, so that they had to buy yet more on the morning after 
the sabbath. 

TThus however, in consistency, it is necessary to solve the second 

♦ Thus Grotius ; Lc«8, Auferstehungsgeschichte, S. l€u>. f See the fifUi Fragment, 
in Lessing's viertem Beitrag zur Geschichte und Literatur, S. 467 f. Comp. concerning 
these differences also Lesding's Duplik. X Michaelis, ut sup. S. 102 ff. § Kuindl, in 
Lua p. 721 

51 
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contradiction which exists between the two intermediate evangelists 
unitedly and the fourth, namely, that according to the latter Jesus 
was embalmed with a hundred weight of ointment before being laid 
in tlie grave, while according to the former the embalming was 
deferred until after the sabbath. But as far as the quantity was 
concerned, the hundred pounds of myrrh and aloes were more than 
enough : that which was wanting, and had to be supplied after the 
sabbath, coxJd only relate to the manner, i. e. that the spices had 
not yet been applied to the body in the right way — ^because the 
process had been interrupted by the arrival of the sabbath.* But, 
if we listen to John, the interment of Jesus on the evening of his 
death was performed icaBwg kdog earl rolg 'lovdatoi^ hrrcupid^etv, as 
the manner of the Jews is to hury^ i. e. rite^ in due form, the corpse 
being wound in the linen clothes ddovia with the spices fJierd tu»» 
dpiofuiT<M)v (v. 40), which constituted the whole of Jewish embalming, 
so that according to John nothing was wanting in relation to the 
manner ;t not to mention that if the women, as Mark and Luke 
state, bought fresh spices and j)laced them in readiness, the em- 
balming oi Nicodemus must have been defective as to quantity also. 
Thus in the burial of Jesus as narrated by John nothing objective 
was wanting : nevertheless, it has been manitained that subjectively, 
as regarded tlic women, it had not been performed, i. e. they were 
ignorant that Jesus had already been embalmed by Nicodemus and 
Joseph4 One is astonished that such a position can be advanced, 
since the synoptists expressly state that the women were present at 
the interment of Jesus, and beheld, not merely the place {nov 
riOerai^ ilark), but also the manner in which he was interred («f 
iridfj, Luke). 

There is a third divergency relative to this point between Mat- 
thew and the rest of the evangelists, in so far as the former mentions 
no embalming either before or after the sabbath. This divergency, 
as it consists merely in the silence of one narrator, has been hitherto 
little regarded, and even the Fragment ist admits that the wrapping 
of the body in a clean linen cloth, mentioned by Matthew, involves 
also the Jewish method of embalming. But in this instance there 
might easily be drawn an argument ex sUentio. When we read in 
the narrative of the anointing at Bethany the declaration of Jesus, 
that tlie woman by this deed had anointed his body for burial (Matt, 
xxvi. 12 parall.): this has indeed its significance in all the narratives, 
but a peculiarly striking one in Matthew, according to whose subse- 
quent narrative no annointing took place at the burial of Je8us,§ 
and this fact appears to be the only sufficient explanation of the 
special importance which the evangelical tradition attached to the 
action of the woman. If he who was revei*ed as the lilessiah did 
not, under the pressure of unfavourable circumstances, receive at 

* Thus Tholuck, ia loc. f See the Fragments, ut sup. 8. 469 fT. % Michaelu, 
ut sap. S. 99 f. ; Kuia6l and LQcke leave open the choice between this expedient and tiie 
fcrmer. § Comp. De Wette, in loc. Matth. 
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his borial the due honour of embalmment : then must the thoughts 
of his adherents revert with peculiar complacency to an event in the 
latter part of his life, in which a humble-minded female votary, as 
if foreboding tliat this lionour would be denied to him when dead, 
rendered it to him wljile yet living. Viewed in this light the differ- 
ent representation of the anointing in the other evangelists would 
have the appearance of a gradual development of the legend. In 
Mark and Luke it still remains, as in Matthew, that the corpse of 
Jesus is not really embalmed : but, said the legend, already outstep- 
ping the narrative of the first gospel, the embalming was designed 
for him, — this intention was the motive for the resort of the women 
to his grave on the morning after the sabbath, and its execution was 
only prevented by the resurrection. In the fourth gospel, on the 
other hand, this anointing, from being first performed on him by 
anticipation while he waa yet living, ana then intended for him when 
dead, resolved 'itself into an actual embalming of his body after 
death : in conjunction with which, however, after the manner of le- 
gendary formations, tlie reference of the earlier anointing to the bur- 
ial of Jesus was left standing. 

The body of Jesus, according to all the narrators, was forthwith 
deposited in a tomb hewn out of a rock, and closed with a great 
stone. Matthew describes this tomb as iC(uvbv new ; an epithet 
which Luke and John more closely determine by stating that no 
man had yet been laid therein. We may observe in passing, that 
there is as much reason for suspicion with respect to this newness 
of the grave, as with respect to the unridden ass in the history of 
the entrance of Jesus, since here in the same way as there, the temp- 
tation lay irresistibly near, even without historical grounds, to re- 
present the sacred receptacle of the body of Jesus as never having 
been polluted by any corpse. But even in relation to this tomb the 
evangelists exhibit a divergency. According to Matthew it was the 
property of Joseph, who had himself caused it to be hewn in the 
rock; and the two other synoptists also, since they make Joseph un- 
hesitatingly dispose of the grave, appear to proceed on the same pre- 
supposition. According to John, on the contrary,* Joseph's right of 
property in the grave was not the reason that Jesus was laid there; 
but because time pressed, he was deposited in the new sepulchre, 
which happened to be in a neighbouring garden. Here again the 
harmonists have tried their art on both sides. Mattliew was to be 
brought into agreement with John by the observation, that a manu- 
script of his gospel omits the avrov (/its own) after fntifieiff); while 
an ancient translation read, instead of ^ k^TOfifjoev (which he had 
hewn), — tjv XeXaTOfifjfievov (ichich was hewn):* as if these alter- 
ations were not obviously owing already to harmonizing efforts. 
Hence the opposite side has been taken, and it has been remarked 
that the words of John by no means exclude the possibility that Jo- 
seph may have been the owner of the tomb, since both reasons — the 

* Miciiaelis, «t svp. S. 45 ff. 
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vicinity, and the fact that the grave belonged to Joseph — ^raay have 
co-operated.* But the contrary ia rather the "truth : namely, that 
the vicuiity of the grave when alleged as a motive, excludes the fact 
of possession: a house in which I should take shelter from a shower, 
because it is near, would not be my own ; unless indeed I were the 
owner of two houses, one near and one more distant, of which the 
latter was my proper dwelling: and in like manner a grave, in which 
a person lays a relative or friend who does not himself possess 
one, 'because it is near, cannot be his own, unless he possess more 
than one, and intend at greater leisure to convey the deceased into 
the other; which however in our case, since the near grave was from 
its newness adapted above all others for the interment of Jesus, is 
not easily conceivable. If according to this the contradiction sub- 
sists, there does not appear in the narratives themselves any ground 
for decision in favour of the one or of the other.f 

4 136. THE WATCH AT THE GRAVE OP JESUS. 

On the following day, the Sabbath, J the chief priests and Pha- 
risees, according to Matthew (xxvii. 62 fF.) came to Pilate, and with 
reference to the prediction of Jesus, that he should rise again after 
three days, requested him to place a watch by his grave, lest his 
disciples should take occasion from the expectation which that pre- 
diction had awakened, to steal his body and then spread a report that 
he was risen again. Pilate granted their request, and accordingly 
they went away, sealed the stone, and placed the watch before the 
grave. The subsequent resurrection of Jesus, (we must here anti- 
cipate so far,) and the angelic appearances which accompanied it, so 
terrified the guards, that they became as dead men, iniel vetcpoi, — 
forthwith, however, hastened to the city and gave an account of the 
event to the chief priests. The latter, after having deliberated on 
the subject in an assembly with the elders, bribed the soldiers to 
pretend that the disciples had stolen tlie body by night ; whence, 
the narrator adds, this report was disseminated, and was persisted 
in up to his time (xxviii. 4, 11 if.). 

In this naiTative, peculiar to the first gospel, critics have 'found 
all kinds of difficulties, which have been exposed with the most 
acumen by the author of the Wolfenbtittel Fragments, and after him 

« Kuindl, in Matth. p. 786 ; Hue, § 145 ; Tholack, Comm. & 820. 

t A conftuion of the tt^woc garden near to the place of execution^ where according to 
John Jeans waa buried, with the garden of Gethsemane. where he was talcen prisoner ap* 
pears to have given rise to the statement of the Evang. Nicodemi, that Je&as was crucified 
kv ly iCT^Vi ^^ twuurdrj m the garden where he u>a$ apprehendtd. G. ix. p. 580, ap. Thilo. 

X T^ kmAputf^ fyn( karl fterik rinv fcapaantviiv {the next day^ that /Mowed the day of 
the preparation), is certainly a singular periphrasis for the sabbath, for it is a strangely 
inappropriate mode of expression to designate a solemn day, as the day after the previous 
day : neverthelees we must abide by this meaning so long as we are unable to evade it in 
a more natural manner than Schncckenburger in his chronology of the Passion week, Bei- 
tr%e, a 3 flf. 
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by Paulus.* The difficulties He first of all in this : that neither the 
requisite conditions of the event, nor its necessary consequences, arc 
presented in the rest of the New Testament history. As regards 
the former, it is not to be conceived how the Sanhedrists could ob- 
tain tlie infonnation, that Jesus was to return to life three days after 
his death : since there is no trace of sucli an idea having existed 
even among his disciples. They say: We remember that that de- 
ceiver said^ while he was yet alive^ &c. If we are to understand 
from this that they remembered to have heard him speak to that 
effect : Jesu3, according to the evangelical accounts, never spoke 
plainly of his resunection in the presence of his enemies ; and the 
figurative discourses which remained unintelligible to his confiden- 
tial disciples, could still less be understood by the Jewish hierarchs, 
who were less accustomed to his mode of thought and expression. 
If, however, the Sanhedrists merely intend to say, that they had 
heard from others of his having given such a promise : this intelli- 
gence could only have proceeded from the disciples ; but as these 
had not, either before or after the death of Jesus, the slightest anti- 
cipation of his resun-ection, they could not have excited such an an- 
ticipation in others ; — not to mention that we have been obliged to 
reject as unhistorical the whole of the predictions of the resurrection 
lent to Jesus in the gospels. Equally incomprehensible with this 
knowledge on the part of the enemies of Jesus, is the silence of his 
friends, the apostles and the other evangelists besides Matthew, con- 
cerning a circumstance so favourable to their cause. It is certainly 
applying too modern a standard to the conduct of the disciples to 
say with the Wolfenblittel Fragmentist, that they must have en- 
treated from Pilate a letter under his seal in attestation of the fact 
that a watch liad been set over the grave : but it must be held sur- 
prising that in none of the apostolic speeches is there anywhere an 
appeal to so striking a fact, and that even in the gospels, with the 
exception of the first, it has left no discoverable trace. An attempt 
lias been made to explain this silence from the consideration, that 
the bribing of the guards by the Sanhedrim had rendered an appeal 
to them fniitless :t but tnith is not so readily sun-endered to such 
obvious falsehoods, and at all events, when the adherents of Jesus 
had to defend themselves before the Sanhedrim, the mention of such 
a fact must have been a powei-ful weapon. The cause is already 
half given up when its advocates retreat to the position, that the dis- 
ciples probably did not become acquainted with the true cause of 
the event immediately, but only later, when the soldiers began to 
betray the secret. J For even if the guards in the first instance 
merely set afloat the tale of the theft, and thus admitted that they 
had been placed by the grave, the adherents of Jesus could already 
construe for themselves the real state of the case, and might boldly 

{ The former, ut sap. S. 437 flf. ; the latter ia the exeg. Handb. 8. B. S. 837 ffl; Comp. 
Kftiaer, bibl. TheoL 1, S. 2r>3. f Michaelis, Begr&bntss- und Auferstehangigvtcbichte, 
& 206 ; OUhauaen, 2, 8. 506. % Micbaelia, nt aap. 
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appeal to the guards, who must have been witnesses of something 
quite different from the theft of a corpse. But lest we be told of 
the invalidity of an argument drawn from the merely negative fact 
of silence, there is something [X)sitive narrated concerning a part of 
tlie adherents of Jesu.^, namely, the women, which is not reconcile- 
able with the fact of a watch being placed at the grave. Not only 
do the women who resort to the grave on the morning after the Sab- 
bath, intend to complete the embalming, which they could not hope 
to be permitted to do, if they knew that a watch was placed before 
the grave, and that this was besides sealed :* but according to Mark 
their whole perplexity on their way to the gi-ave turns upon the 
question, who will roll away the stone for them from the grave; a 
clear proof that they knew nothing of the guards, since these cither 
would not have allowed them to remove the stone, however light, or 
if they would have allowed this, would also have helped them to roll 
away a heavier one ; so that in any case the difficulty as to the 
weight of the stone would have been superfluous. But that the 
placmg of the watch should have remained unknown to the women 
is, from the attention which everything relative to the end of Jesus 
excited in Jerusalem (Luke xxiv. 18.), highly improbable. 

But within the narrative also, every feature is full of difficulties, 
for, according to the expression of Paulus, no one of the persons 
who appear in it, acts in accordance with his character. That Pilate 
should have granted the request of the Jewish magistrates for a 
watch, I will not say without hesitation, but so entirely without 
ridicule, must be held suiprising after his previous conduct ;t such 
minor particulars might however be merely passed over by Matthew 
in his summary mode of recounting the incidents. It is more as- 
tonishing that the guards should have been so easily induced to tell 
a falsehood which the severity of Roman discipline made so danger- 
ous, as that they had failed in their duty by sleeping on their post ; 
especially as, from the bad understanding which existed between 
the Sanhedrim and the procurator, they could not know how far the 
mediation promised by the former would avail. But the most in- 
conceivable feature is the alleged conduct of the Sanhedrim. The 
difficulty which lies in their going to the heathen procurator on the 
sabbath, defiling themselves by approaching the grave, and placing 
a watch, has certainly been overstrained by the Fragmcntist ; but 
their conduct, when the guards, returning from the grave, apprised 
them of the resurrection of Jesus, is truly impossible. They believe 
the assertion of the soldiers that Jesus had arisen out of his grave 
in a miraculous manner. How could the council, many of whose 
members were Sadducees, receive this as credible ? Even the Phari- 
sees in the Sanhedrim, though they held in theory the possibility 

* Olshauiicn orerlooks the latter point when he (at supt) says, the watch had not 

received the command to prevent the completion of the intermentt f Oltfhansen indeed 

h here still so smitten with awe, that he supposes Pilate to have been penetrated with an 

Xiidescrit/able feeling of dread on YivanngWA^ coomiuiklcflLUoii from the Saiibcdrists, &• 505* 
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of a resuiTCction, would not, with the mean opinion which they en* 
tertained of Jesus, be inclined to believe in his resurrection ; espec- 
ially as the assertion in the mouth of the guards sounded just like 
a falsehood invented to screen a failure in duty. The real Sanhe- 
drists, on hearing such an assertion from the soldiers, would have 
replied with exasperation : You lie ! you have slept and allowed him 
to be stolen ; but yon will have to pay dearly for this, when it comes 
to be investigated by the procurator. But instead of this, the San- 
hedrists in our gospel speak them fair, and entreat them thus : Tell 
a lie, say that you have slept and allowed him to be stolen : more- 
over, they pay them richly for the falsehood, and promise to excul- 
pate them to the procurator. This is evidently spoken entirely on 
the Christian presupposition of the reality of the resurrection of 
Jesus; a presupposition however which is quite incorrectly attrib- 
uted to the members of the Sanhedrim. It is also a difficulty, not 
merely searched out by the Fragmentist, but even acknowledged by 
orthodox expositors,* that the Sanhedrim, in a regular assembly, 
and after a formal consultation, should have resolved to corrupt the 
soldiers and put a lie into their mouths. That in this manner a 
college of seventy men should have officially decided on suggesting 
and rewarding the utterance of a falseliood, is, as Olshausen justly 
observes, too widely at variance with the decoi'um, the sense of 
propriety, inseparable from such an assembly. The expedient of 
supposing that it was~merely a pnvate meeting, since only the chief 
j>r'iests and elde9'8j not the scribes, are said to have embraced the 
resolution of bribing the soldiers,t would involve the singularity, 
that in this assembly the scribes were absent, while in the shortly 
previous interview with the procurator, where the scribes ai*e repre- 
sented by the Pharisees who formed their majority, the elders were 
wanting : whence it is evident rather that, it being inconvenient in- 
variably to designate the Sanhedrim by a full enumeration of its 
constituent parts, it was not seldom indicated by the mention of 
only some or one of these. If it therefore remains that according 
to Matthew the hio:h council must in a formal session have resolved 
on bribing the guards : such an act of baseness could only be at- 
tributed to the council as such, by the rancour of the primitive 
Christians, among whom our anecdote arose. 

These difficulties in the present naiTative of the first gospel have 
been felt to be so pressing, that it has been attempted to remove 
them by the supposition of interpolation;} which has lately been 
moderated into the opinion, that while the anecdote did not indeed 
proceed from the apostle ilatthew himselti it was not however added 
by a hand otlierAvisc alien to our gospel, but was inserted by the 
Greek translator of the Hebrew Matthew.S Against the former 

* Olahaasen, S. 506. f Michaelts, ut sap. Si 198 f. X Stroth, in Eichborn's Re- 
pertorium, 9, S. Ul. § Kern, aber den Urspr. des Evang. Matth. Tllb. ZeiUchrift, 1834, 
2, 8. 100 f. ; comp. 123. Compare my Review, JahrbUcher fQr wiss, Kritik, Nov. IS34 ; 
DOW in the Charakteridtiken und Kritiken, 8. 280. 
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supposition the absence of all critical authority is decisive ; the ap« 
peal of those who advance the other opinion to the unapostolic char- 
acter of the anecdote, would not waiTant its separation from the 
context of the main nan*ative, unless that narrative itself were al- 
ready proved to be of apostolic origin ; while the anecdote is so far 
from presenting any want of connexion with the rest, that, on the 
contrary, Paulus is right in his remark that an interpolator (or in- 
serting translator) would scarcely have given himself the trouble to 
distribute his inter|)olation in three diflferent places (xxvii. 62 — 66; 
xxviii. 4.; 11 — 15.), but would have compressed it into one pas- 
sage, or at most two. Neither can the question be settled so cheaply 
as Olshausen imagines, when he concludes that the entire narrative 
is apostolic and correct, save tliat the evangelist erred in represent- 
ing the corruption of the guards as being resolved on in full council, 
whereas the affair was probably managed in secret by Caiaphas 
alone : as if this assembly of the council were the sole difficulty of 
the narrative, and as if, when errors had insinuated themselves in 
relation to this particular, they might not extend to others also.* 

Paulus correctly points out how Matthew himself, by the state- 
ment : and ihi^ saying is commonly reported ainong the Jews to 
this day^ — indicates a calumnious Jewish report as the source of 
his narrative. But when this theologian expresses the opinion that 
the Jews themselves propagated the story, that they had placed a 
watch at the grave of Jesus, but that the guards had permitted his 
body to be stolen : this is as perverted a view as that of Hase, when 
he conjectures that the report in question proceeded first of all from 
the friends of Jesus, and was afterwards moditicd by his enemies. 
For as regards the Ibrmcr supposition, Kuinol has already correctly 
remarked, that llatthew merely designates the assertion respecting 
the theft of the corpse as a Jewish report, not the entire narrative of 
the placing of a watch ; neither is there any reason to be conceived 
why the Jews should have fabricated such a report as that a watch 
was set at the grave of Jesus : Paulus says, it was hoped thereby 
to render the assertion that the body of Jesus was stolen by his 
disciples more easy of acceptation with the credulous : but those 
must indeed have been very credulous who did not observe, tliat 
the placing of tiic watch was the very thing to render a furtive re- 
moval of the body of Jesus improbable. Paulus appears to repre- 
sent the matter to himself thus: the Jews wished to obtain wit- 
nesses, as it were to the accusation of a theft, and for this purpose 
fabricated the story of the guard being placed by the grave. But 
that the guards with open eyes quietly beiield the disciples of Jesus 
carry away Ids body, no one could credit : while, if they saw nothing 
of this, because they slept, they gave no testimony, since they could 
then only by inference arrive at the conclusion, that the body might 
have been stolen : a conclusion which could be cbrawn just as well 
without them. Thus in no way can the watch have belonged to the 

* Hase, L. J. § IVu 
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Jewish basis of the present narrative ; but the report disseminated 
among the Jews consisted, as the text also says, merely in the as- 
sertion that the disciples had stolen the body. As the Christians 
wished to oppose this calumny, there was formed among them the 
legend of a watch placed at the grave of Jesus, and now they could 
boldly confront their slanderers with the question : how can the 
body have been carried away, since you placed a watch at tlie grave 
and sealed tlie stone ? And because, as we have ourselves proved in 
the course of our inquiry, a legend is not fully convicted of ground- 
lessness until it has been shown how it could arise even without 
historical grounds : it was attempted on the side of the Christians, 
in showing what was supposed to be the true state of the case, to 
expose also the origin of the false legend, by deriving the falsehood 
propagated among tlie Jews from the contrivance of the Sanhedrim, 
and their corruption of the guards. Thus the trutli is precisely the 
reverse of what Hase says, namely, that the legend probably arose 
among the friends of Jesus and was modified by his enemies : — ^the 
friends first had an inducement to the fiction of tlie watch, when 
the enemies had already spoken of a theft.* 



§ 137. FIRST TIDINGS OF THE RESURRECTION. 

That the first news of the grave of Jesus being openea and 
empty on the second morning after his burial, came to the disciples 
by the mouth of women, is unanimously stated by the four evange- 
lists: but in all the more particular circumstances they diverge from 
each other, in a way wliich has presented the richest material for 
the polemic of the Wolfeiibiittel Fragmentbt, and on the other hand 
has given abundant work to the harmonists and apologists, without 
there having been hitherto any successful attempt at a satisfactory 
mediation between the two pai-ties.t 

Leaving behind the difference which is connected with the di- 
vergencies in the history of the burial, as to the object of the women 
in resorting to the grave, — namely, that according to the two inter- 
mediate evangelists they intended to enbalm the body of Jesus, ac- 
cording to the two others merely to pay a visit to tlie grave, — we 
find, first, a very complicated divergency relative to the number of 
the women who made this visit. Luke merely speaks indefinitely 
of many women ; not alone those whom he describes xxiiL 55. as 
having come with Jesus from Galilee, and of whom he mentions by 
name, Mary Magdalene, Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, 
but also certain others vnth thern^ rivkg g\>v avrcug (xxiy. 1.). Mark 
has merely three women ; two of those whom Luke also names, but 
as the third, Salome instead of Joanna (xvL 1.). Matthew has not 
this third woman, respecting whom the two intermediate evangelists 

* Comp. Theile, snr Biographie Jesn, { 37. ; Weine, die Evang. Gescfaichte, 2, S. 
S48 f. t Comp. TbeUe, nt rap. 
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differ, but merely the two Maries concerning whom they agree 
(xxviii. 1.). Lastly, John has only one of these, Mary ^lagdalene 
(xx. 1.). The time at which the women go to the grave is likewise 
not determined with uniformity; for even if the words of Matthew, 
In the end of the sabbath^ as it began to davm toward the first day 
of the week, ^^ aaPPdrcjv, ry hrtttxMxrKovaxi ^k f**«v aaPPdroiv^ make 
no difference,* still the addition of Mark : at the rising of the sun, 
dvarei^vTog tov riXiov^ are in contradiction with the expressions 
when it was yet dark^ OKoriag eri ovotj^, in John, and very early 
in the morning, dpdpovpadiog, in Luke. In relation to the circum- 
stances in which the women first saw the grave there may appear 
to be a difference, at least between Matthew and the three other 
evangelists. According to the latter, as they approach and look 
towai'ds the grave, they see that the stone has already been rolled 
away by an unknown hand : whereas the narrative of the first evan- 
geUst has appeared to many to imply that the women themselves 
beheld tlie stone rolled away by an angel. Manifold are the diver- 
gencies as to what the women fiirther saw and learned at the grave. 
According to Luke they enter into the grave, find that the body of 
Jesus is not there, and are hence in perplexity, until they see stand- 
ing by them two men in shining garments, who announce to them 
his resurrection. In Mark, who also makes them enter into the 
grave, they see only one young man in a long white garment, not 
standing but sitting on the right side, who gives them the same in- 
telligence. In Matthew they receive this information before tliey 
enter into the grave, from the angel, who after rolling away the 
stone had sat upon it. Lastly, according to John, Mary Magda- 
lene, as soon as she sees the stone taken away, and without wit- 
nessing any angelic appearance, runs back into the city. Moreover 
the relation in which the disciples of Jesus are placed with respect 
to the first news of his i-esurrection is a differciit one in the different 
gospels. According to Mark, the women, out of fear, tell no one 
of the angehc appearance which they have beheld ; according to 
John, Mary Magdalene has nothing more to say to John and Peter, 
to whom she hastens from the grave, than that Jesus is taken away; 
according to Luke, the women report the appearance to the disciples 
in general, and not merely to two of them ; while according to Mat- 
thew, as they were in the act of hastening to the disciples, Jesus 
himself met them, and they were able to communicate this also to 
the disciples. In the two first gospels nothing is said of one of the 
disciples himself going to the grave on hearing the report of the 
women ; according to Luke, Peter went thither, fomid it empty and 
returned wondering, and from Luke xxiv. 24. it appears that other 
disciples besides him went thither in a similar manner ; according 
to the fourth gospel Peter was accompanied by John, who on this 
occasion was convinced of the resurrection of Jesus. Luke says 
that Peter made his visit to the sepidchre after he had already b^ 

* Comp. Fritzsche, In \oc, IfLsni, TvA). XAVwiSto. \«&4, 2^ S. 102 t 
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informed by the women of the angelic appearance ; but in the fourth 

fospel the two disciples go to the grave before Mary Magdalene can 
ave told them of such an appearance ; it was only when she had 
proceeded a second time to the grave with the two disciples, and 
when they had returned home again, that, stooping into the sepul- 
chre, she saw, according to this gospel, two aiigeh in whiie^ sitting^ 
the one at the head and the other at the feet^ where the body of 
Jesus had lain^ by whom she was asked, why slie wept ? and on 
turning round she beheld Jesus himself; a particular of which there 
is a fragmentary notice in Mark v. 9, with the additional remark, 
tliat she communicated this news to liis former companions. 

It has been thought possible to reconcile the gieater part of these 
divergencies by supposing, instead of one scene variously described, 
a multiplicity of diiferent scenes ; for whicli pui'pose the ordinary 
grammatical and other artifices of the harmonists were pressed into 
the service. That Mark might not contradict the oKoriag en ovarjg 
while it was yet dark of Jolin, the apologists did not scniple to 
translate the words dvareikavrog rov tjXIov by orituro sole; the con- 
tradiction between Matthew and the rest, when the former appears 
to say that the women saw the stone rolled away by tlie angel, 
seemed to be more easy of solution, not indeed by supposing, with 
Michaelis,* that icdl I6(n> (and behold/) denotes a recuiTcnce to a 
previous event, and that dneKvkiae has the signification of a pluper- 
fect (an expedient which has been justly combated by modem criti- 
cism in opposition to Lessing, who was inclined to admit itf); but 
by understanding the ^^Oe v. 1 to express a yet unfinished progress 
of the women towards the grave, in which case the fcal Idov and what 
follows may, in accordance with its proper meaning, relate some- 
thing that happened after the departure of the women from their 
home, but before their arrival at the grave.} In relation to the num- 
ber and the visit of the women, it was in the first place urged that 
even accordmg to John, although he mentions only Mary Magdalene 
by name, — several women must have accompanied her to the grave, 
since he makes her say after her return to the two disciples : we 
knew not where they have laid hirn;% a plural, which certainly in- 
timates the presence of other but unspecified persons, with whom 
Mary Magdalene, whether at the grave itself or on her return, had 
conversed on the subject before she came to the apostles. Thus, it 
is said, Mary Magdalene went to the grave with the other women, 
more or fewer, of whom are mentioned by the other evangelists. 
As however she returned without having, like the other women, 
seen an angel, it is supposed that she ran back alone as soon as she 
saw the stone rolled away: which is accounted for by her impetuous 
temperament, she having been formerly a demoniac. || While she 

* Kuin^d, in Marc. p. 1 94 f. f Michaelis, ut sup. S. 1 1 2. % Schoeckenburger, 
fiber den Urspr. des ersten kauon. Evang. S. 62 f. Comp. the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist 
in Leasing's viertem Beitrag, S. 472 flf. On the other hand, Lessing's Duplik, Werke, 
Donaaesch. Aoagabe, 6. Theil, S. 894 f. § De Wette, in loc. | Michaelis, S. 150 ft 
f Paulas, exeg. Handb. 3. B. S. 825. 
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hastened back to the city, the other women saw the appearances of 
which the synoptists speak. To all, it is maintained, the angels ap- 
peared within the grave ; for the statement in Matthew that one sat 
outside on the stone, is only a pluperfect : when the women came 
he had already withdrawn into the sepulchre, and accordingly, after 
their conversation vntli him, the women are described as departing 
from the s^ulcArey e^ekdovacu U tov iMVTjfieiov (v. 8);* in which ob- 
servation it is only overlooked tliat between the first address of the 
angel and the above expression, there stands his invitation to the 
women to come with him into the grave and sec the place where Je- 
sus had lain. In relation to the d^erence that according to the two 
first evangelists the women see only one angel, according to the 
third, two, even Calvin resorts to the miserable expedient of sup- 
posing a synecdoche, namely that all tlie evangelists certainly knew 
of two angels, but Matthew and Mark mention only the one who 
acted as speaker. Others make different women see different ap- 
pearances : some, of whom Matthew and Mark speak, seeing only 
one angel ; the others, to whom Luke refers, and who came earlier 
or perhaps later than the above, seeing two ;t but Luke makes the 
same two Maries who, according to his predecessors, had seen only 
one angel, narrate to the apostles an appearance of two angels. It 
is also said that the women returned in separate groups, so that Je- 
sus might meet those of whom Mattliew speaks without being seen 
by those of Luke ; and though those of Mark at first tell no one 
from fear, the rest, and they themselves afterwards, might commu- 
nicate what they had seen to the disciplcs.t On hearing the report 
brought by several women, Peter, according to Luke, straightway 
goes to the grave, finds it empty and turns away wondering. But 
according to the hypothesis wliich we are now detailing, Mary Mag- 
dalene had run back a considerable time before the other women, 
and had brought with her to the grave Peter and John. Thus Pe- 
ter, first on hearing the imperfect intelligence of Mary Magdalene 
that the grave was empty, must have gone thither with John ; and 
subsequently, on the account of the angelic appearance brought by 
the other women, he must have gone a second time alone : in which 
case it would be particularly surprising that while his companion 
arrived at a belief in the resurrection of Jesus on the very first visit, 
he himself had not attained further than wonder even on tlie second. 
Besides, as the Fragmentist has already ably shown, the narrative 
in the third gospel of the visit of Peter alone, and that in the fourth 
of the visit of Peter and John, are so strikingly similar even in 
words, § that the majority of commentators regard them as referring 

* MichaeliSf S. 117. f Michaelis, S. 146. — Celsas stumbled at thU difference re- 
specting the number of tlie angels and Origen replied that the evangelists mean diflferent 
angels : Matthew and Mark the one who had rolled away the stone, Luke and John those 
who were commissioned to give information to the women, c. Cels. v. 56. X P*ttl<u» in 
loG. Matth. { I subjoin the table sketched by the Fragmentist (ut sap. S. 477 £) : 

**1. Locke xxiv. 12 : Peter ran to the grave, idpofuv. 
John XX. 4 : Peter and John ran, irprxov. 
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to a single visit, Luke having only omitted to notice the companion 
of Peter : in support of which opinion they can appeal to Luke 
xxiv. 24. But if the visit of the two apostles, occasioned by the 
return of Mary Magdalene, be one and the same with that oc- 
casioned by the return of the other women, then the return of the 
women is also not a double one ; if however they returned in com- 
pany with each otlier, we have a contradiction. After the two apos- 
tles are returned without having seen an angel, Mary, who remains 
beliind, as she looks into the grave, all at once sees two. What a 
strange playing at hide and seek must there have been on the part 
of the angels, according to the harmonistic combination of these nar- 
ratives ! First only one shows himself to one group of women, to 
anotlier group two show themselves : both forthwith conceal tliem- 
ficlves from the disciples ; but after their departure both again be- 
come visible. To remove these intermissions Paulus has placed the 
appearance presented to Mary Magdalene before the arrival of the 
two disciples : but by this violent transposition of the order chosen 
by the narrator, he has only confessed the impossibility of thus in- 
corporating the various evangelists with each other. Hereupon, as 
Mary Magdalene raises herself from looking into the grave and turns 
round, she sees Jesus standing behind her. According to Matthew, 
Jesus appeared to Mary Magoalene and the other Mary, when they 
had already set out on their way to the city, consequently when they 
were at some distance from the grave. Thus Jesus would have first 
appeared to Mary Magdalene alone, close to the grave, and a second 
time when she was on her way from thence, in the company of 
another woman. In order to avoid the want of purpose attaching 
to the repetition of an appearance of Jesus after so short aii inter\-al, 
commentators liave here called in the above supposition, that Mary 
Magdalene had previously separated herself from the women of 
whom Matthew speaks:* but in that case, since Matthew has be- 
sides Mary Magdalene only the other Mary, it would have been only 
one woman to whom Jesus appeared on the way from the gi'ave : 
whereas Matthew throughout speaks of several (aTTtivTrjaev avralgy 
To escape from this restless running to and fro of the disciples 
and the women, this phantasmagoric appearance, disappearance, and 
reappearance of the angels, and the useless repetition of the appear- 
ances of Jesus before the same person, which result from this har- 
monistic method, we must consider each evangelist by himself: we 
then obtain frwn each a quiet picture with simple dignified features ; 
one visit of the women to the gi-ave, or according to John, two ; one 

2. Luke V. 12 : Peter looked in, iropoirvV^. 

John V. 5 : John looked in, irapoKv^a^, 
8. Luke y. 12 : Peter saw the clothes 1\ ing alone, pXiirei tu odovia iteifuva fiova. 
John v.G, 7 : Peter saw the clothes lie. and the napkin not lying with the clothes: 
i9ecjpe» rd bdovta Kcifieva^ Koi rb aavdapiov oh ft£T(k tCw br&wiuv Keifttvav. 
' 4. Luke V. 1 2 : I'eter went home, iirr^^de npdg iavrdv, 

John V. 10 : Peter and John went home again, un^Xdov nuhv npd^ iavrov(." 
* Kuinol, in Matth. p. 800 f. 
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angelic appearance ; one appearance of Jesus, according to Jolin and 
Matthew ; and one visit to the grave by one or two of the disciples, 
according to Luke and John. 

But with the above difficulties of the harmonistic method of in- 
corporation as to the substance, there Ls associated a difficulty as to 
form, in the question, how comes it, under the presuppositions of 
this mode of viewing the gospels, that from the entire series of oc- 
cuiTcnces, each naiTator has selected a separate portion for himself, — 
that of the many visits and appearances not one evangelist relates 
all, and scarcely one the same as his neighbour, but for the most part 
each has chosen only one for representation, and each again a dif- 
ferent one ? The most plausible answer to this question has been 
given by Griesbach in a special treatise on this subject.* He sup- 
poses that each evangelist recounts the resurrection of Jesus in the 
manner in which it Hrst became known to him ; John received the 
first information from ilary Magdalene, and hence he narrates only 
what he learned from her ; to Matthew (for without doubt the dis- 
ciples, as strangers visiting the feast^ resided in different quarters 
of the city,) the first news was communicated by those women to 
whom Jesus himself appeared on their way from the grave, and 
hence he relates only what these had experienced. But here this 
explanation already founders on the facts, that in Matthew, of the 
women who see Jesus on their way homeward, Mary Magdalene is 
one ; and that in John, Mary Magdalene, after her second visit to 
the giave, in which Jesus appeared to her, no longer went to John 
and Peter alone, but to the disciples in general, and communicated 
to them the appearance she had seen and tlie commission she had 
received : so tliat Matthew in any case must also have known of the 
appearance of Jesus to Mary Magdalene.t Further, when, according 
to this hypothesis, I^Iark narrates the Instory of the resurrection as he 
had learned it in the house of liis mother wlio lived in Jerusalem 
(Acts xii. 12.) ; Luke, as he had received it from Joanna, whom lie 
alone mentions : we cannot but wonder at the tenacity with which, 
according to this, each must have clung to the narrative which he 
had happened first to receive, since the resurrection of Jesus must 
have been the subject of all others on which there was the most 
lively interchange of naiTatives among his adherents, so that the 
ideas concerning the first tidings of the event must have found their 
leveL To remove these difficulties, Griesbach has farther supposed, 
that the disciples had it in their intention to compare the discordant 
accounts of the women and reduce them to order ; when, however, 
the resuscitated Jesus himself appeared in the midst of them, they 
neglected this, because they now no longer founded their faith on 
the assertions of the women, but on tl\e appearances which they had 
themselves witnessed : but the more the information of the women 

* Prog, de foDtibus, tinde EvjuigelisUe miM de rcsurrectiooe Domini ntrrationei 
hauserioL Opu9c tcad. ed. Gal>ler, Vol. 2, p. 211 if. f Conip. Schneckenborger, ot 
•ap. S. iA f. Anm. 
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fell into the background, the less conceivable is it, how in the sequel 
each could so obstinately cling to what this or that woman had 
chanced first to communicate to him. 

K then the plan of incorporation will not lead to the desired end,* 
we must try that of selection, and inquire whether we must not ad- 
here to one of the four accounts, as pre-eminently apostolic, and by 
this rectify the others ; in which inquiry here as elsewhere, from the 
essential equality of the external evidence, only the internal charac- 
ter of the separate narratives can decide. 

From the number of those accounts concerning the first intelli- 
gence of the resurrection of Jesus which have any claim to the rank 
of autoptical testimonies, modem criticism lias excluded that of the 
first gospel ;t and we cannot, as in other instances, complain of this 
disfavour as an injustice. For in many respects the narrative of the 
first gospel liere betrays itself to have been carried a step farther in 
traditional development than that of the other gospels. First, that 
the miraculous opening of the grave is seen by the women — if indeed 
Matthew intends to say this — could scarcely, had it really been the 
case, have been so entirely lost from remembrance as it is in the 
other evangelists, but might very well be formed gradually in tra- 
dition ; further, that the rolling away of the stone was eflfected by 
the angel, evidently rests only on the combination of one who did 
not know any better means of answering the question, how the great 
stone was removed from the grave, and the guards taken out of the 
way, than to use for both puri>oses the angel presented to him in tlie 
current narratives of tlie appearance witnessed by the women ; to 
which he added the earthquake as a further embellishment of the 
scene. But besides this, there is in the narrative of lilatthew yet 
another trait, which has any thing but an historical aspect. After 
the angel has already announced the resurrection of Jesus to the 
women, and charged them to deliver to the disciples the message 
that they should go into Galilee, where they would see the risen 
one : Jesus himself meets them and repeats the message which they 
are to deliver to the disciples. This is a singular sujierfluity. Je- 
sus had nothing to add to the purport of the message which the an- 
gel had given to the women : hence he could only wish to confirm 
it and render it more authentic. But to the women it needed no 
further confirmation, for they were ah-eady filled with great joy by 
the tidings of the angel, and thus were believing ; while for the dis- 
ciples even that confiimation did not suffice, for they remained in- 
credulous even to the account of those who assured them that they 
had seen Jesus, until they had seen him themselves. Thus it ap- 
pears that two different narrations, as to the first news of the resur- 
rection, have here become entangled with each other ; the one rep- 
resenting angels, the other, Jesus himself, as the medium by which 

"^ On this subject oomp. De Wette, excg. Handb. 1, 1, S. 245 ; Ammon, Fortbildung 
des Christen thams zor Weltreligion, 2, 1, S. 6 ; Theile, s. Biogr. Jesu, § 37. f Schulz, 
ttber das Abcndmahl, S. 321 t ; Scbnecken burger, ut sup. S. 61 £ 
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the women were informed of the event and sent with a message to 
the disciples : — the latter eridentlv the later tradition. 

The pre-eminence in originality denied to the narrative of Mat- 
thew* is here as elsewhere awarded to that of John. Tradts so char- 
acteristic, says Lucke, as that on the ^'isit to the grave the othet 
disciple went faster than Peter and came to the spot before him, 
attest the anthcnticitv of the gospel even to the most scepticaL But 
the matter has yet another aspect. It has been already remarked, 
at an earlier point of our inquiry, that this particular belongs to the 
effort, wliich the fourth ^spel exhibits in a peculiar manner, to place 
John abo\'e Peter.* A\ e may now discuss the point with more par 
ticularity, by comparing the account in Luke already mentioned of 
the visit of Peter to the grave, with tlie account in the fourth gospel 
of the visit of the two disciples. According to Luke (xxiv. 12.), 
Peter runs to the grave : according to John (xx. 3 ff.), Peter and 
the favourite disciple go together, but so that the latter runs £&ster, 
and comes first to iht grave. Li the third gospel, Peter stoops 
down, looks into the sepulchre, and sees the linen clothes : in the 
fourth, John docs this, and sees the same. Li the third gospel, 
nothing is said of an entering into the grave : but the fourth makes 
Peter enter first, and look more closely at the linen clothes, then 
John also, and the latter with the result that he begins to believe in 
the resurrection of Jesus.t That in these two narratives we have 
one and the same incident, has been above shown probable from 
their similarity even in the expressions. Thus the only question is: 
which is the original narrative, the one nearest to the &ct? If that 
of John : then must his name have been gradually lost out of the 
narrative in the course of tradition, and the visit to the grave as- 
cribed to Peter only ; which, since the importance of Peter threw 
all otliers into the shade, is easily conceivable. We might rest con- 
tented with this conclusion, regarding these two parallel narratives 
by themselves : but in connexion with the whole suspicious position 
which the fourth gospel assigns to John in relation to Peter, the 
contrary relation of the two narratives must here again be held the 
more probable. As in the entrance into the high priest^s palace, so 
in the visit to the grave of Jesus, only in the fourth gospel is John 
given as a companion to Peter ; as in the former case it is he who 
gains an entrance for Peter, so in the latter he runs before him and 
casts the first glance into the grave, a circumstance which is repeat- 
edly nientioneu. That afterwards Peter is the first to enter into 
the grave, is only an apparent advantage, which is allowed him out 
of deference to the common idea of Ids position : for after him John 
also enters, and with a result of which Peter could not boast, namely, 
tliat he believed in the resurrection of Jesus, and thus was the first 
who attained to tliat degree of faith. From this effort to make Jolm 

* Vid. pag. 348, H 74. f Concerning this sense of iTiarevaev^ and iu not being 
contradicted by oimu yap ^detdav r^ ypo^^iv k. t, A. (v. D), see the correct view in Lflcke 
in loc 
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the first-Lorn among the believers in the resurrection of Jesus, may 
also be explained the divergency, that according to the narrative of 
the fourth gospel alone, Mary Magdalene hastens back to the two 
disciples before she has yet seen an angel. For had she beforehand 
witnessed an angelic appearance, which she would not any more than 
the women in Matthew have mistrusted, she would have been the 
first believer, and would have won the precedence of John in this 
respect : but this is avoided by representing her as coming to the 
two disciples immediately after perceiving the emptiness of tlie grave, 
and under the disquietude excited in her by this circumstance. Tliis 
presupposition serves also to explain why the fourth gospel makes 
the women returning from the grave go, not to the disciples in gen- 
eral, but only to Peter and John. As, namely, the inteliigcnce which, 
according to the original narrative, was brought to all the disciples, 
occasioned, according to Luke, only Peter to go to the grave, and as 
moreover, according to lilark (v. 7), the message of the women was 
destined more especially for Peter : the idea might easily be formed, 
that the news came to this disciple alone, with whom the object of 
the fourth evangelist would then require that he should associate 
John. Only after the two disciples had come to the grave, and his 
John had attained faitli, could the author of the fourth gospel intro- 
duce the appearances of the angel and of Jesus himself, which were- 
said to have been granted to the women. That instead of these col- 
lectively he names only Mary Magdalene — although, as has been 
earlier remarked, he xx. 2. presupposes at least a subsequent meet- 
ing between her and other women — ^this might certainly, under other 
circumstances, be regarded as the original representation, whence 
the synoptical one arose by a process of generalization : but it might 
just as well be the case that tlie other women, being less known, 
were eclipsed by Mary Magdalene. The description of the scene 
between her and Jesus, with the non-recognition of him at the first 
moment, &c., certainly does honour to the ingenuity and pathos of 
the author ;* but here also there is an unhistorical superfluity simi- 
lar to that in Matthew. For here the angels have not, as in the 
other evangelists, to announce the resurrection to Mary Magdalene, 
and to make a disclosure to her ; but they merely ask her, WAy 
weepest thou f whereupon she complains to them of the disappear* 
ance of tlie body of Jesus, but, without waiting for any further ex- 
planation, turns round and sees Jesus standing. Thus as in Mat- 
thew the appearance of Jesus, since it is not represented as the prin- 
cipal and eflective one, is a superfluous addition to that of the angel: 
so here, the angelic appearance is an idle, ostentatious introduction 
to the appearance of Jesus. 

K we turn to the third account, that of Mark, to ascertain whether 
he may not. perhaps be tlie nearest to the fact : we find it so inco- 
herent, and composed of materials so little capable of being fitted 
together, that such a relation is not to be thought of. After it has 

* Wei58e is of a diflTerent opinion, ut sup. S. S55 Anm. 
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Leen ah^^cy rjskmtti that earij in the morning of the day sncceed- 
ir.g the Sal bath tlje women came to the grave of Jesus, and were 
iiJonned bv an ar.gel o( his resnrrecticHu but oat of fear said nothing 
to any one cf t}« appearance which ther had seen (xvL 1 — 8) : at 
T. 9, as if nothing had previonslj been said either of the resurrec- 
tion or of the time at which it happened, the narrator proceeds: 
JTi'Vc vthen Jc^j4 vras risen early thefirU day of the tceeJkj he op- 
j'^'irtd nni t" Jiary Jfagdalene out of w/iom Ae had cast eeven 
ilcvil*^ dyaarac di rTptui "^pt^rrq aa^^ruv iOdxri rrpurov Mapia ry Hay- 
4^.171^. This statement also does not suit the forcing narrative, 
because this is not formed on the sujiposition of an appearance spe- 
cially intended for )Iarv MagdaJene: on the contrary, as she is said 
to be informed bv an angel of the resurrection of Jesus, together 
with two other women* Jesus could not have appeared to her before- 
Iiand; while afterwards, on her way to the city she was in company 
with the other women, when according to Matthew they were all 
actuaUv met by Jesus. AMicther on this account we are to regard 
the end of the gospel of Marie, from v. 9, as a later addition,* is in- 
deed doubtful, from the want of decisive critical grounds, and still 
more from the abruptness of the conclusion k^tofidvvro yap, for they 
icere afraid, which the gospel would then present ; but in any case 
we have here a narrative which the author, without any clear idea 
of the state of the fact and the succession of the events, hastily conn 
piled out of the heterogeneous elements of the current legend, which 
he knew not how to manage. 

In the narrative of Luke there would be no special difficulty: 
but it has a suspicious element in common with the others, namely, 
the angelic appearance, and moreover, in a twofold form. What 
had the angels to do in this scene ? Matthew tells us : to roll away 
the stone irom the grave ; on which it has already been remarked 
by Celsus, that according to the orthodox presupposition, the Son of 
God could find no such aid necessary for this purpose :t he might 
indeed find it suitable and becoming. In Mark and Luke the angels 
appear more as having to impart information and commissions to the 
women : but as, according to Matthew and John, Jesus himself ap- 
peared immediately after, and repeated those commissions, the de- 
livery of them by angels was superfluous. Hence, nothing remains 
but to say : the an^ls belonged to the embellishment of the great 
48cene, as celestial attendants who had to open to the Messiah the 
door by which he meant to issue forth ; as a guard of honour on the 
spot from which the once dead had just departed with recovered 
life. But here occurs the question : does this species of pomp exist 
in the real court of God, or only in the childish conception formed 
of it by antiquity ? 

* As Paulus, Fritzscbe, Credner, Einleit, 1, { 4^- Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. 
1, 2, S. 1U9 f. A middle view in Hug. Einl. in dM N. T. 2, 5 (iO. + Grig. c. Celt. t. 
52 : 6 yup rw deov italic etc hucev, ovk tdvvaTO uvci^cu rbv aii/^^ uAA* t^effdii liKkon 
MoifOOVTOi T^v Trerpov. 
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Hence commentators have laboured in various ways to trans- 
form the angels in the liistory of the resurrection into natural ap- 
pearances. Setting out from the account of the first gospel in 
which the angel is said to have a form or countenance like light- 
ning^ Wea w^ darpan^f and to effect the rolling away of the stone 
and the prostration of the guards, while an earthquake is connected 
with his appearance : it no longer lay fiir out of the way to think 
of a flasli of hglitning, wliich struck the stone with force sufficient 
to shatter it, and cast the guards to the earth ; or of an earthquake 
which, accompanied by flames bursting out of the ground, produced 
the same effect; in which case the names and the overwhelming 
force of the phenomenon were taken by the watching soldiers for 
an angel.* But partly the circumstance that the angel seated him- 
self on the stone after it had been rolled away, partly, and still 
more decidedly, the statement tliat he spoke to the women, renders 
this hypothesis insufficient. Hence an effi)rt has been made to 
complete it by the supposition that the sublime thought, Jesus is 
risen ! which on the discovery that the grave was empty began to 
arise in the women and gradually to subdue their first doubts, was 
ascribed by them, after the oriental mode of thought and language, 
to an angel, t But how comes it that in all the gospels the angels 
are represented as clothed in white, shining garments? Is that 
too an oriental figure of speech ? The oriental may indeed describe 
a good thought wliich occurs to him as being whispered to him by 
an angel: but to depict the clotliing and aspect of tliis angel, passes 
the bounds of the merely figurative even among orientals, in the 
description of the first gospel the supposed lightning might be called 
to aid, in the conjecture tliat the effect thereby produced on the 
senses of the women was ascribed by them to an angel, which, 
Mrith reference to that lightning, they depicted as one clothed in 
shining garments. But according to the other evangelists, the roll- 
ing away of the stone, ex kypothesi by the lightning, was not seen 
by the women ; on tlie contrary, when they went or looked into the 
grave, the white forms appeared to them in a perfectly tranquil 
position. According to this, it must Live been something within 
the grave which suggested to them the iden of white-robed angels. 
Now in the grave, according to Luke and John, there lay the white 
linen clothes in which the body of Jesus had been wrapt : tliese, 
which were recognised simply as such by the more composed and 
courageous men, might, it is said, by timid and excited women, in 
the dark grave and by the deceptive morning twilight, be easily 
mistaken for angels, j: But how should the women, who must have 
expected to find in the grave a corpse enveloped in white, be 
prompted by the sight of these clothes to a thought so strange, 

* Schaster, in Eichhorn^s all^. Bibliothek, 9, S. 1034 ft ; Kaindl, in Matth. p. 799. 
f Friedrich, ttber die Engei in der Aafentehongsgeschichte. In Eiehhorn*i allg. Bidiioth. 
6, 8. 700 £ Kuindl, at sap. % That a treatise in Eichhorn*s allg. BibL S, S. 629 £, 
«nd in ScbBidt*s BibL 2, & 545 f. ; also Baaer, hebr. Mjrth. 5, %. 259. 
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and wliich then lay so remote from their anticipations, as that tLej 
might be an angel who would announce to them the resurrection 
of their deceased master ? It has been thought in another quarter 
quite superfluous here to advance so many ingenious conjectures as 
to what the angels may liavc been, since, among the toui narra- 
tives, two expressly tell us what they were : namely, natural men, 
Mark calling his angel a young man^ veavicKov, Luke his two 
angels, two meriy dvdpag dvo* Whom then are we to suppose these 
men to have been? Here again a door is opened for tne suppo- 
sition of secret colleagues of Jesus, who must have been unknown 
even to tlie two disciples : — these men seen at the crave may have 
been the same who met him in the scH^dled Tranlfigoration. per. 
haps Essenes, wliite being worn by this sect,— or whatever else of 
the like conjectures the antiquated pragmatism of a Bahrdt or Yen- 
turini has to offer. Or will it rather be chosen to suppose a purely 
accidental meeting? or, lastly, with Paulus, to leave the matter in 
an obscurity, from the midst of which, so soon as it is endeavoured 
to clear it up by definite thoughts, the two forms of the secret 
colleagues invariably present themselves ? A correct discernment 
will here also rather recognise the forms of the Jewish popular 
conception, by which the primitive Christian tradition held it neces- 
sary to glorify the resurrection of its Messiah ; a recognition, which 
at once solves in the most simple manner the differences in the 
number and modes of appearance of those celestial beings.t 

Herewith, however, it is at the same time acknowl^ged that 
we can succeed no better with the plan of selection than with that 
of incorporation ; but must rather confess, that in all the evangelical 
accounts of these first tidings of the resurrection, we have before us 
nothing more than traditional reports.} 



§ 138. APPEARANCES OF THE BISEN JESUS IN GALILEE AND IN 
JUDEA, INCLUDING THOSE MENTIONED BT PAUL AND BT 

APOCRYPHAL WRTTINGS. 

The most important of all the differences in the history of the 
resurrection turns upon the question, what locality did Jesus design 
to be the chief theatre of his appearances after the resurrection? 
The two first gospels make Jesus, before his death, when retiring 
to the Mount of Olives, utter this promise to his disciples : After 
I am risen again I toill go be/ore you into Galilee (Matt xxvL 
32. ; Mark xiv. 28.) ; the same assmrance is giveh to the women 

* PaoIos, ex«g. Handb. 8. B. S. 829, 55, 60, 02. f Fritzscfae, in Mare. In loc, 
KeHUH-quitpiam jprimi Umporis Christiani* tarn dignus videri poterat^ qui de Jiessia m vi- 
tarn reveno muUium ad haminei perferrct^ quam angelus^ Dei minister^ divtHorumque ooiwi- 
Hontm inierprei af adjutor. Then on the differences in relation to the namber of the angela, 
^ : Nimirum uuperato Jesu Me$nae in vitam redUui miraeula adjecere aUi aUa, qtuu 
UpanffeUstae refi^ioftf, quenutdmodum ab ncif auctoribus aeceperant, UUri$ wMndanaiL 
t KMiaer, UU. IImoL 1, S. 254 ff. 
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by the angels on the morning of the resurrection, with tlie addition : 
there shall ye see him (Matt, xxviii. 7. ; Mark xvi. 7.) ; and in 
Matthew, besides all this, Jesus in his own person commissions 
the women to say to the disciples : that they go into Galilee^ and 
there shall they see me (xxviii. 10.). In llatthew the journey of 
the disciples into Galilee, with the appearance of Jesus which they 
there witnessed (the only one to the disciples recorded by this 
evangelist), is .actually narrated in the sequel. Mark, after de- 
scribing the amazement into which the women were thrown by the 
angelic appearance, breaks off in the enigmatical manner already 
mentioMcd, and appends some appearances of Jesus, which, — ^as the 
first happens immediately after the resurrection, and therefore neces- 
sarily in Jerusalem, and no change of place is mentioned before the 
succeeding ones, while the earlier direction to go into Galilee is 
lost sight of, — must all be regarded as appearances in and around 
Jerusalem. Jolm knows nothing of a direction to the disciples to 
go into Galilee, and makes Jesus show himself to the disciples on 
the evening of the day of resurrection, and again eight days after, 
in Jerusalem ; the concluding chapter, however, which forms an 
appendix to his gospel, describes an appearance by the Sea of Ga- 
lilee. In Luke, on the other hand, not only is there no trace of 
an appearance in Galilee, Jerusalem with its environs being made 
the sole theatre of the appearances of Clirist which this gospel re- 
lates ; but there is also put into the mouth of Jesus when, on the 
evening after the resurrection, he appears to the assembled disciples 
in Jerusalem, the injunction : tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem 
(in the Acts i. 4, more definitely expressed by the negative, that 
they should not depart from Jerusalem)^ until ye be endued with 
power from on high (xxiv. 49.). Here two questions inevitably 
arise: 1st, how can Jesus have directed the disciples to journey 
into Galilee, and yet at the same time have commanded them to 
remain in Jerusalem until Pentecost? and 2ndly, how could he 
refer them to a promised appearance in Galilee, when he had tHe 
intention of showing himself to them that very day in and near 
Jerusalem ? 

The first contradiction which presents itself more immediately 
between Matthew and Luke, has by no one been more pointedly 
exhibited than by the Wolfenbuttel Fragmentist If, he writes, 
it be true, as Luke says, that Jesus appeared to his disciples in Je- 
rusalem on the day of his resuiTCction, and commanded them to re- 
main there, and not to depart thence until Pentecost: then is it 
false that he commanded them within the same period to journey 
into Galilee, that he might appear to them there, and vice versa.* 
The harmonists indeed affected to regard this objection as unimpor- 
tant, and only remarked briefly, that the injunction to remain in a 
city was not equivalent to an arrest, and did not exclude walks and 
excursions in the neighbourhood; and that Jesus merely forbade 

* In Leasing*! Beitrigen, ut sup. & 485. 
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the removal of residence from Jerusalem, and the going out into all 
the world to preacli the gospel, before the given tenn should arrive.* 
But the journey from Jerusalem to Gralilee is not a mere walk, but 
the longest expedition which the Jew could make within the limits 
of his own country; as little was it an excursion for the apostles, 
but rather a return to their home: while what Jesus intended to 
prohibit to the disciples in that injunction cannot have been the 
going out into all the world to preach the gospel, since they would 
have no impulse to do this before the outpouring of the Spirit ; nor 
can it have been the removal of residence from Jerusalem, since 
they were there only as strangers, visiting at the feast : rather Je- 
sus must have meant to deter them from that very journey which 
it was the most natural for them to take, i. e. from the return to 
their native province Galilee, after the expiration of the feast days. 
Besides this — and even Michaelis confesses himself obliged to won- 
der here — if Luke does not mean by that prohibition of Jesus to 
exclude the journey into Galilee, why is it that he alludes to this 
by no single word ? and in like manner, if Matthew knew that his 
direction to go into Galilee was consistent with the command to 
remain in the metropolis, why has he omitted the latter, together 
with the appearances in Jeinisalcm ? This is certainly a plain proof 
that the accounts of the two evangelists are based on a different 
idea as to the theatre on which the risen Jesus appeared. 

In this exigency of having to reconcile two contradictory com- 
mands given on the same day, the comparison with the Acts pre- 
sented a welcome help by indicating a distinction of the times. Here, 
namely, the command of Je^us that the disciples should not leave 
Jerusalem is placed in his last appearance, forty days after the re- 
surrection, and immediately before the ascension : at the close of the 
gospel of Luke it is likewise in the last intei-view, terminating in 
the ascension, that the above command is given. Now though from 
the summary representation of the gospel taken by itself, it must be 
believed that all occurred on the very day of the resurrection : we 
nevertheless see, it is said, from the history of the Acts by the same 
author, that between v. 43 and 44 in the last chapter of liis gospel 
we must interpose the forty days from the resurrection to the ascen- 
sion. Herewith, then, the apparent contradiction between these two 
commands vanishes : for one who in the iirst instance indeed enjoins 
a journey into Galilee, may very well forty days later, after this 
journey has been made, and the parties are once more in the metro- 
polis, now forbid any further removal from thenccf But as the 
dread of admitting a contradiction between different New Testament 
authors is no ground for departing from the natural interpretation 
of their expressions : so neither can this be justified by the appre- 
hension that the same author may in different writings contradict 
himself; since if the one were written somewhat later than the other, 

* MichAelia, 8. 259 f. ; Kuin6l, in Luc p. 743. f SchleierniAcher, fiber den UikM, 
8.299 f.; PauIus, & 910. 
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the author may in the interim have been on many points otherwise 
informed, than when he composed his first work. That this was 
actually the case with Luke in relation to that part of the life of 
Jesus whicli followed his resurrection, we shall have reason to be 
convinced when we come to the history of the ascension : and this 
conclusion removes all gi'ound for interposing nearly five weeks be- 
tween the l<payev^ v. 43, and elne dk^ v. 44, in defiance of their ob- 
viously immediate connexion ; at the same time, however, it does 
away with the possibility of reconciling the opposite commands of 
Jesus in Matthew and Luke by a distinction of times. 

Meanwhile, even admitting that this contradiction might be in 
some way or other removed, still, even without that expi-ess com- 
mand which Luke mentions, the mere facts as narrated by him and 
his predecessor and successor, remain irreconcileable with the in- 
junction which Jesus gives to the disciples in Matthew. For, asks 
the Fragmentist, if the disciples collectively twice saw him, spoke 
with him, touched him, and ate with him, in Jeiiisalem ; how can 
it be that they must have had to take the long journey into Galilee 
in order to see him ?• The harmonists, it is true, boldly reply : 
when Jesus causes his disciples to be told that they will see him in 
Galilee, it is by no means said that they will see him nowhere else, 
still less that they will not see him in Jerusalem. f But, the Frag- 
mentist might rejoin, after his manner : as little as one who says 
to me, go to Rome, there you shall see the Pope, can mean that the 
Pope will indeed first come through my present place of residence, 
80 as to be seen by me here, but afterwards I must yet go to Rome, 
in order to see him again there : so little would the angel in Mat- 
thew and Mark, if lie had had any anticipation of the appearance in 
Jerusalem on the very same day, have said to the disciples : go into 
Galilee, there will Jesus show himself to you ; but rather : be com- 
forted, you shall yet see him here in Jerusalem before evening. 
Wherefore the reference to tlie more remote event, when there was 
one of the same kind close at hand ? wherefore an appointment by 
means of the women, for the disciples to meet Jesus in Galilee, if 
the latter foresaw that he should on the same day personally speak 
with the disciples ? With reason does the latest criticism insist on 
what Lessing liad previously urged ; namely, that no rational person 
would make an appointment witii his friends through a third party 
for a joyful reunion at a distant place, if he were certain of seeing 
them repeatedly on the same day in their present locality. t If thus 
the angel and Jesus himself, when they in the morning by means 
of the women directed tlie disciples to go into Galilee, cannot yet 
liave known that he would show himself to them on the evening of 
the same day in and ncjir Jerusalem : he must in the mominff have 
still held the intention of going immediately into Galilee, but m the 

♦ Ut 8up. 8. 486. t Griesbacb, Vorlesungen iiber Hermeneutik ded N. T., mit An- 
wendang «uf die Lt:ideii:»- und Aafentehungagesch. Christi, herausgegeben von Steiner, 
a 814. ; Duplik, Werke, ti. B. S. 3o2. 
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course of the day have embraced anotlier purpose. According to 
Paulus,* an indication of such an original intention is found in 
Luke, in the travelling of Jesus towards Emmaus, which lay in the 
direction of Galilee ; while the reason for the alteration of plan is 
supposed by the same expositor, with whom in this instance 01s- 
hausen agrees, t to have been the unbelief of the disciples, as more 
particulany manifested to Jesus on occasion of the journey to Em- 
maus. How so erroneous a calculation on the part of Jesus can 
consist with the orthodox view of his person, is Olshausen's care ; 
but even regarding him in a purely human character, there appears 
no sufficient reason for such a change of mind. Especially after Je- 
sus had been recognised by the two disciples going to Emmaus, he 
might be certain that the testimony of the men would so acci-edit 
the assertion of the women, as to lead the disciples with at least 
a glimmering ray of faith and hope into Galilee. But in general, 
if a change of mind and a diversity of plan in Jesus before and after 
tliat change, really existed : why does no one evangelist take any 
notice of such a retractation ? Wliy docs Luke speak as if he knew 
nothing of the original plan ; Matthew, as if he knew nothing of a 
subsequent alteration ; John, as if the principal tlicatre of the ap- 
pearances of the risen Jesus had been Jciiisalem, and he had only 
by way of supplement at length showed himself in GaFiIee ? Lastly, 
why does Slark speak so as to make it evident that, having gathered 
the original direction to go into Galilee from Matthew, and the suc- 
ceeding appearances in Jerusalem and its environs from Luke or 
elsewhere, he was unable, nor did he even make the attempt, in any 
way to reconcile them ; but placed them together as he found them, 
rough hewn and contradictory, t 

According to this we must agree with the latest criticism of the 
gospel of Matthew, in acknowledging the contradiction between it 
and the rest in relation to the locality of the appearances of Jesus 
after the resurrection: but, it must be asked, can we also approve the 
verdict of this criticism when it at once renounces the representation 
of the first gospel in favour of that of the other evangelists. § If, 
setting aside all presuppositions as to the apostolic origin of this or 
that gospel, we put the question : which of the two divergent ac- 
counts is the best adapted to be regarded as a traditional modification 
and development of the other ? we can here refer, not merely to the 
general nature of the accounts, but also to a single point at which 
the two touch each other in a characteristic manner. This is the 
address of the angel to the women, in which according to all the 
synoptists Galilee is mentioned, but in a diffi3rent way. In Mat- 
thew the angel, as has been already noticed, says of Jesus: Ae goeth 
before you into Galilee^ — lo^ I have toldyou^ (xxviii. 7.) npodyei 
vuag elg tjiv TakiXalav — ldoi> ehrov v^lv. In Mark he says the same, 

/ * Schneckenl larger, Ober den Urspr. dea ersten k«noii« Evang. S* 1 7 f. f Exeg. 
HandU 3. B, & 835. X Bibl. Coinm, 2, S. 524. § This is done by SchuU, Qber da« 
AbeDdmthlf S. 32 1 ; SclmeckeuUurger, ut sup. 
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except that instead of the latter addition, hj which in Matthew the 
angel seeks to impress his own words on the women, he has the ex- 
pression : aa he said unto youy KoOug elnev vfilv, with which he re- 
fers to the earlier prediction of Jesus concerning this circumstance. 
If we first compare these two representations : the confirmatory T 
Aavs told youy elnov vfiiv^ might easily appear superfluous and nu- 
gatory ; while on the other hand the reference to the earlier predic- 
tion of Jesus by he said^ ehev^ might seem more appropriate, and 
on this the conjecture might be founded that perhaps Mark has here 
the correct and original phrase, Iklatthew a variation hot unaccom- 

Einied by a misimderstanding.* But if we include the account of 
uke in the comparison, we find here, as in Iklark, the words : re- 
member how he spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee fivrjaOtiTe, 
d>g eXdXi]cev v[uv tri a>v kvr^ TaXiXcU^, a reference to an earlier pre- 
diction of Jesus, not however referring to Galilee, but delivered in 
Galilee. Here the question occurs : is it more probable that Galilee, 
from being the designation of the locality in whicli the prophecy of 
the resurrection was uttered, should at a later period be erroneously 
converted into a designation of the locality where the risen one would 
appear ; or the contrary ? In order to decide this, we must ascer- 
tain in which of the two positions the mention of Galilee is the more 
intrinsically suited to the context. Now that on the announcement 
of the resurrection it was an important point whether and where the 
risen Jesus was to be seen, is self evident ; it was of less moment, 
in referring to an earlier prediction, to specify where this prediction 
was uttered. Hence from this comparison of the passafes it might 
already be held more probable that it was originally said, the angels 
directed the disciples to go into Galilee, there to see the risen one 
(Matth.) ; but afterwards, when the narratives of the appearances of 
Jesus in Judea had gradually supplanted those in Galilee, a different 
turn was given to the mention of Galilee in the address of the angel, 
80 as to make it imply that already in Galilee Jesus had predicted 
his resurrection (Luke) ; whereupon Slark appears to have taken a 
middle course, since he with Luke refers the elnov (changed into 
el-nev) to Jesus, but with Matthew retains Galilee as the theatre, 
not of the earlier prediction of Jesus, but of the coming appearance. 
It* we next take into consideration the general character of the 
two narratives and the nature of the case, there exist the same ob- 
jections to the supposition that Jesus after his resurrection appeared 
several times to his disciples in and near Jerusalem, but that the 
rcn^embrance of tliis fact was lost, and the same arguments in favour 
of the opposite supposition, as we have respectively applied to tlie 
analogous alternatives in relation to the various journeys to the 
feasts and Juda^an residences of Jesus.t That the appearances of 
the risen Jesus in Jerusalem should undesignedly, that is, by a total 

« On which Account Michaelis, 8. 118 f., is of opinion that dfttv was the original 
reading in Matthew also. Cooip. Weisae, die evang, Gesdu 2, 8. 347 t f ^^^^ P*C* 
273, { 57. 
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obliteration of them from the minds of individuals, have sunk into 
oblivion in Galilee, where according to this presupposition the tra- 
dition of Matthew was formed, is difficult to conceive, both from the 
pre-eminent importance of these appearances, which, as for example 
those before the assembled eleven and before Thomas, involved the 
surest attestations of the reality of his resurrection, and also from 
the organizing influence of the community in Jerusalem ; while that 
the Judfiean api)earances of Jesus were indeed known in Galilee, but 
intentionally suppressed by the author of the first gospel, in order 
to preserve the honour for his province alone, would presuppose an 
exclusivism, an opposition of the Galilean Christians to the church 
at Jerusalem, of which we have not the slightest historical trace. 
The other contrary possibility, that perhaps originally only Galilean 
appearances of the risen Jesus were known, but that tradition gradu- 
ally added appearances in Judea and Jeiiisalem, and that at length 
these completely supplanted the former, may on many grounds be 
heightened into a probability. First, as respects the time, tlie tidings 
of the resurrection of Jesus were the more striking, the more im- 
mediately his appearances followed on his burial and resurrection : 
if however he first appeared in Galilee, such an immediate sequence 
of the events could not exist ; further, it was a natural idea that the 
resurrection of Jesus must have been attested by appearances in 
the place where he died ; lastly, the objection that Jesus after his 
pretended resurrection only appeared to his own friends, and in a 
comer of Galilee, was in some degree repelled when it could be 
alleged that on the contrary, he walked as one arisen from the dead 
in the metropolis, in the midst of his fuiious enemies, though indeed 
he was neither to be taken nor seen by them. But wnen once 
several appearances of J«sus were laid in Judea and Jerusalem, the 
appearances in Galilee lost their importance, and might thenceforth 
either be appended in a subordinate position, as in the fourth gospel, 
or even be entirely overlooked, as in the third. This result, drawn 
from the possible mode of legendary formation, not being opposed, 
as in the inquiry concerning the theatre of the ministry of the living 
Jesus, by a contrary one drawn from the circumstances and designs 
of Jesus : we may, in contradiction to the criticism of the day, de- 
cide in favour of the first gospel, whose account of the appearance 
of the risen Jesus recommends itself as the more simple and free 
from difficulty.* 

As regards the appearances of the risen Jesus taken singly, the 
first gospel has two : one on the morning of the resurrection to the 
women (xxviii. 9 f.), and one, the time of which is undetermined, 
before the disciples in Galilee (xxviii. 16 f.). Mark, in what is in- 
deed a merely summary statement, enumerates three : the first, to 

* The opinion that the true locality of the appearances of the risen Jesos before the 
disciples was Galilee, is concurred in by Weisse, 2, 8. 858 ff. ; but in accordance with his 
fundamental supposition concerning the synoptical gospels, he gives the preference to the 
namtlre of Mark before thai oCblatUiA^. 
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Mary Magdalene on the morning of the resurrection (xvi. 9 f.) ; a 
second, to two disciples going into the countiy (xvi. 12) ; and a 
third, to the eleven as they sat at meat, doubtless in Jerusalem (xvi. 
14.). Luke narrates only two appearances : that before the disciples 
going to Emmaus on the day of the resurrection (xxiv. 13 ff.), and 
the last, before the eleven and other disciples in Jerusalem, accord- 
ing to xxiv. 36 ff., on the evening of the same day, according to the 
Acts i. 4 ff. forty days later ; but when the travellers to Emmaus, 
on rejoining the apostles, are greeted by them, before Jesus has ap- 
peared in the midst of them, with the information : the Lord is risen 
indeed^ and hath appeared to Simon (xxiv. 34.) : here a third ap- 
pearance is presupposed, which was granted to Peter alone. John 
has four such appearances: the first to Mary Magdalene at the grave 
(xx. 14 ff.) ; the second to the disciples when tlie doors were shut 
(xx. 19 ff.) ; the third, likewise in Jerusalem, eight days later, when 
Thomas was convinced (xx. 26 ff.) ; the fourth, of which the time 
is unspecified, at the Galilean sea (xxi.). But here we have also 
to take into consideration a statement of the apostle Paul, who 1 Cor. 
XV, 5 ff., if we deduct the appearance of Christ granted to himself, 
enumerates five appearances after the resurrection, without however 
giving any precise description of them : one to Cephas ; one to the 
twelve ; one before more than five hundred brethren at once ; one 
to James ; and lastly, one before all the apostles. 

Now how shall we make an orderly arrangement of these various 
appearances ? The right of priority is, in John, and still more ex- 
pressly in Mark, claimed for that to Mary Magdalene. The second 
must have been the meeting of Jesus with the women returning 
from the grave, in Matthew; but as Mary Magdalene was likewise 
among these, and there is no indication that she had previously seen 
Jesus, these two appearances cannot be regarded as distinct, but 
rather as one under two different garbs. Paul, who in the above 
named passage speaks as if he meant to enumerate all the appear- 
ances of the resuscitated Christ, of which he knew, omits the one 
in question ; but it may perhaps be said in explanation of this, that 
he did not choose to adduce the testimony of women. As the order 
in wliich he enumerates his Christophanies, to judge from the suc- 
cession of ^^iTa and eneiTa and the conclusion with eaxarov, appears 
to be the order of time ;* according to him the appearance before 
Cephas was the first that happened before a man. This would agree 
well with the representation of Luke, in wliich the joumeyers to 
Emmaus, on rejoining the disciples in Jerusalem, are met by them 
with the information tliat Jesus is really arisen and has appeared to 
Simon, which might possibly be the case before his interview with 
those two disciples. As the next appearance, however, according 
to Luke, we must number that last named, which Paul would not 
mention, perhaps because he chose to adduce only those which were 
seen by apostles, and from among the rest only those which hap- 

* Vid. Billroth*! CommenUr, in loc 
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pened before great masses of witnesses, or more probably, because 
it was unknown to him. Mark xvi. 12 f. evidently refers to the 
same appearance ; the contradiction, that while in Luke the assem- 
bled disciples meet those coming from Emmaus with the believinff 
exclamation : the Ijord is riserij &c«, in Mark the disciples are said 
to have remained incredulous even to the account of those two wit- 
nesses, probably proceeds from nothing more than an exaggeration 
of Mark, who will not lose his hold of the contrast between the 
most convincing appearances of Jesus and the obstinate unbelief of 
the disciples. The appearance on the way to Emmaus is in Luke 
immediately followed by that in the assembly of the eleven and 
others. This is generally held to be identical with the appearance 
before the twelve mentioned by Paul, and with that which John 
narrates when Jesus on the evening after the resurrection entered 
while the doors were closed among the disciples, out of whose 
number, however, Thomas was wanting. It is not fair to urge in 
opposition to this identification the eleven of Luke, as at variance 
with the statement of John that only ten apostles were present, any 
more than the twelve of Paul, from which number Judas at least 
must be deducted ; moreover the similar manner in which the two 
evangelists describe the entrance of Jesus by e^XTiy iv ida<^ avrdv 
and ecyny dg rh [Uaov, and the greeting cited in both instances: 
elp^vi] vfilv, appear to indicate the identity of the two appearances ; 
nevertheless, if we consider that the liandling of the body of Jesus, 
which in John first happens eight days later, and the eating of the 
broiled fish, which John assigns to the still later appearance in Ga- 
lilee, are connected by Luke with that scene in Jerusalem on the 
day of the resurrection : it is evident that either the third evangelist 
has here compressed several incidents into one, or the fourth has 
divided one into several — ^whichever alternative may be chosen. 
This appeai*ance before the apostles in Jerusalem however, as has 
been above remarked, according to Matthew could not have hap- 
pened, since tliis evangelist makes the eleven journey to Galilee in 
order to see Jesus. Mark, and Luke in his gospel, annex the 
ascension to this appearance, and thus exclude all subsequent ones. 
As the next appearance, the apostle Paul has that before five 
hundred brethren, which is generally regarded as the same with the 
one which Slatthew places on a mountain in Galilee :* but at this 
only the eleven are stated to have been present, and moreover the 
discourse of Jesus on the occasion, consisting principally of official 
instructions, appears more suited to this narrow circle. Paul next 
adduces an apj^earance to James, of which there is also an apocry- 
phal account, in the Hebrew gospel of Jerome, according to which 
however it must have been the first of all.t Here there would be 

* P«ulaa, exeg, Handb. 8. B. S. 897 ; OlsliAuseii, 2, S. 541. f Hieion. de viris 
illtutr. it : Eeangelium quoque, quod appfllatur secundum HebraeoSt — post rtsurrtetiomem 
Salvatoris rejert : Dominus autem^ postquam dedisset sindonem servo sacerdotis (apparently 
ill relatjoo to the watch at the grave, which ia here represented as a sacerdotal instead of 
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space for that appearance in which, according to the fourth gospel 
eight days after the resurrection of Jesus, Thomas was convinced ; 
wherewith Paul would closely agree, if his expression, to all the 
apostles^ Tol^ dixoarSXaig txaaiv (v. 7), which he uses in relation to 
this appearance, were really to be understood of a full assembly of 
the eleven in distinction from the earlier one, when Thomas was 
not present : which however, as Paul, according to the above pre- 
supposition, had described this also as an appearance before the 
twelve^ is impossible ; on the contrary, the apostle intends as well 
by the dcideKa, twelve^ as by ol dndoToXoi Travreg, all the apostles, 
the collective body of apostles, (whose proper number was then 
indeed incomplete by one man,) in opposition to the individuals 
(Cephas and James) of whom in each case he had just before spoken, 
as having witnessed a Christophany. If however we were never- 
theless to regard the fifth appearance of Jesus according to Paul as 
identical with the third in John : it would only be the more clearly 
evident that- the fourth of Paul, before the five hundred brethren, 
cannot have been the one in Galilee recorded by Matthew. For as, 
in John, the third took place in Jerusalem, the fourth in Galilee : 
Jesus and the apostles must in that case have gone into Galilee 
after the first appearances in Jerusalem, and have met on the 
mountain ; then have returned to Jerusalem where Jesus showed 
himself to Thomas ; then again have proceeded into Galilee where 
the appearance by the sea occurred ; and lastly, have once more 
returned to Jerusalem for the ascension. In order to avoid this 
useless journeying backwards and forwards, and yet to be able to 
combine those two appearances, Olshausen lays the appearance be- 
fore Thomas in Galilee : an inadmissible violence, since not only is 
there no mention of a change of place between this and the foregoing, 
which is by implication represented as happening in Jerusalem, but 
the place of assembly is in both instances described in the same 
manner ; nay, the addition, the doors being shut, will not allow the 
supposition of any other locality than Jerusalem, because in Galilee, 
where there was less excitement against Jesus from the enmity of 
the priesthood, there cannot be supposed to have been the same 
reasom for that precaution, in the fear of the Jews, Thus, first 
where the Judean appearances close with that happening eight days 
after the resurrection, we should obtam room to insert the Galilean 
appearances of Matthew and John. But these have the peculiar 
position, that each claims to be the first, and that of Matthew at 
the same time the last.* By the tenor of his whole narrative, and 

A RomAn guard ; vid. Credner, Beitr&ge zur Eiol. in dfts N. T. S. 40G f), tril ad Jacobum 
€t afparuit ei, Jwraverai enim Jacobus, se non comesturum partem ab ilia hora, qua biberat 
ealixm Domini, donee videret eum ruurgentem a dormientibus (on the inconceivableneaa of 
such A vow, despairing as tlie disciples were, corop. Michaelis, S. 122.). Rumuque pott 
pauhdum: Agerie ait Dominus, mentam et panem, Statimque additur: Tulit panem et 
bmedixit ae /regit , et dedU Jacobo jtuto et dixit ei: /rater mi, comede panem tmm, qf/ia 
runurrexit Jiluu homini* a dormientibus, 
« Lessiug, DopUk, & 449 ft 
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expressly by adding, after the statement that the disciples went to 
a mountain in Galilee, the words: whert Jesus had appointed 
tliem^ ov erd^aro avrolg b 'I., Matthew marks this appearance as the 
one to which Jesus had referred on the rooming of the resurrection, 
iirst bj the angel, and then in his own person ; but no one concerts 
a second meeting in a particular place, leaving the first undeter- 
mined : consequently, as an imforeseen earlier meeting is incompat- 
ible with the evangelical idea of Jesus,* that meeting, since it was 
the concerted one, was also the first in Galilee. It thus the ap- 
pearance at the sea of Tiberias in John, cannot possibly be placed 
before that on the mountain in llatthew : so the latter will just as 
little suffer the other to follow it, since it is a formal leave-taking 
of Jesus from his disciples. Moreover, it would be more than ever 
difficult to understand how the appearance in John could be made 
out, in accordance with the evangelist's own statement, to be the 
third (pavifHoaig of the risen Christ before his disciples (xxL 14.), if 
that of the first gospel must also be supposed to precede it. Mean- 
while, even allowing the priority to the former, this numerical notice 
of John remains sufficiently perplexing. We might, it is true, 
deduct the apj)earauces before the women, because, though John 
himself narrates that to Mary Magdalene, he does not take it into 
his account ; but if we number that to Cephas as the first, and that 
on the way to Emmaus as the second : then this GaUlean appear- 
ance, as the third, would fall between the above and that before the 
eleven on the evening of the resurrection, which would presuppose 
a rapidity of locomotion totally impossible ; nay, if that appearance 
before the assembled eleven is the same with the one at which, 
according to John, Thomas was absent, the third appearance of 
John would fall before his firat Perhaps, however, when we con- 
sider the expression : showed himself to his disciples^ h<f>avtpuj6fi 
Tol^ fiadriTai^ avTov, we ought to understand that John only numbers 
such appearances as happened before several disciples at once, so 
that those before Peter and James should be deducted. In that 
case, we must number as the first, the appearance to the two dis- 
ciples going to Emmaus ; as the second, that befoite the assembled 
eleven on the evening of the resurrection : and thus in the eight 
days between this and the one before Thomas, the journey into 
Galilee would fall somewhat more conveniently, — but also the third 
appearance of John would fall before his seconi Perhaps, then, 
the author of the fourth gospel held the two disciples whom Jesus 
met on the way to Emmaus too small a number, to entitle this 
Christophany to rank as a (pavepovadcu Totg fiaSriTai^. On this sup- 
position the entrance of Jesus among the assembled disciples in the 
evening would be the first appearance ; hereupon the five hundred 
brethren to whom Jesus showed himself at once would surely be 
numerous enough to be taken into the reckoning : so that the Ga- 
lilean appearance of John, that is, his third, must be inserted after 

* As Kern admits, U«upttb«t8. Tab. Zeitocbr. 1836, 8, S. 57. 
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this, but tben it would still fall before that to Thomas and all the 
apostles^ which John enumerates as the second. Perhaps, however, 
the appearance of Jesus before the five hundred is to be placed later, 
so that after that entrance of Jesus among the assembled disciples 
would first follow the scene with Thomas, after this the appearance 
at the sea of Galilee, and only then the sight of Jesus granted to 
the five hundred. But if the appearance before Thomas is to be 
reckoned the same with the fifth in Paul's enumeration, this apostle 
must have reversed the order of his two last appearances, a trans- 
position for wliich there was no reason : on the contraiy, it would 
have been more natural to place last the appearance before the five 
hundred brethren, as the most important. 

Thus nothing remains but to say : John understood under the 
word fiaOTjTcu^ merely a greater or a smaller assembly of the apostles ; 
but among the five hundred there was no apostle ; hence he omitted 
these also, and thus correctly numbered the appearance at the sea 
of Tiberias as the third : if indeed this could have happened before 
the one on the mountain in Galilee, which, we have seen, to be in- 
conceivable. The above expedients resorted to by way of accom- 
modation are in part ridiculous enough : but Kern has lately sur- 
passed them all by a suggestion which he advances with great con- 
fidence, namely, that John here intends to number, not the appear- 
ances, but the days on which appearances took place, so that tovto 
fjdi] rpirov ttpavepMri 6 'I. rdlg fjuiSrjTdig^ this is now the third time 
that Jesus showed himself to the disciples^ means : now had Jesus 
already appeared to his disciples on three separate days : namely, 
four times on the day of the resurrection; then once eight days after; 
and now again some days later.* Renouncing such expedients, noth- 
ing remains but to acknowledge that tlie fourth evangelist numbers 
only those appearances of Jesus to his disciples, which he had him- 
self narrated ; and the reason of this can scarcely have been that the 
rest, from some cause or other, appeared to him less important, but 
rather that he knew nothing of them.f And again, Matthew with 
his last Galilean appearance, can have known nothing of the two in 
Jerusalem recorded by Jolin ; for if in the first of these ten apostles 
had been convinced of the reality of the resurrection of Jesus, and 
in the second Thomas also : it could not have been that at that later 
appearance on the mountain in Galilee some of the eleven (for only 
these are represented by Matthew as going thither) still doubted {ol 
6k kdioToaav^ y, 17). Lastly, if Jesus here delivered to his disciples 
the final command to go into all the world teaching and baptizing, 
and gave them the promise to be with them until the end of the ex- 
isting age, which is manifestly the tone of one who is taking leave : 
he cannot subsequently, as is nanrated in the introduction to the 
Acts, have communicated to them his last commands and taken leave 
of them at Jerusalem. According to the conclusion of the gospel of 

* H«optthatsachen, ut aup. & 47. f Comp.De Wette, exeg. Hamlb. 1, 3, S. 20r>, 
210 ; Weise, dieevang. G«ach 2, S. 409. 
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Luke, tliis forewell departure on the contrary occurs much earlier 
than can be supposed in accordance with Matthew; and in the close 
of the gospel of 3Iark, where Jesus is represented as parting from 
Ills disciples in Jerusalem on the very day of his resurrection, partly 
the same words are put into his mouth as, according to Matthew, 
are spoken in Galilee, and in any case later than on the day of the 
resurrection. The fact, that the two books of the same author, Luke, 
diverge so widely from each other in relation to the time during 
which Jesus appeared to his disciples after his resurrection, that one 
determines this time to have been a single day, the otiier, forty days, 
cannot be taken into more particular consideration until we liave 
reached a farther point of our inquiry. 

Thus the various evangelical writers only agi'ce as to a few of 
the appearances of Jesus after his resurrection ; the designation of 
the locality in one .excludes the appearances narrated by the rest; 
the detennination of time in another leaves no space for the narra- 
tives of his fellow-evangelists ; the enumeration of a third is given 
without any regard to the events reported by his predecessors; lastly, 
among several appearances recounted by various narrators, each 
claims to be the last, and yet has nothing in common with the others. 
Hence nothing but wilful blindness can prevent the perception that 
no one of the narrators knew and presupposed what another records; 
that each again had heard a different account of the matter; and 
that consequently at an early period, there were current only uncer- 
tain and very varied reports concerning the appearances of the risen 
Jesus.* 

This conclusion, however, does not shake the passage in the first 
Epistle to the Corintliians which, (it being undoubtedly genuine,) 
was written about the year 69 after Chnst, consequently not 30 
years after his resurrection. On this authority we must believe that 
many members of the primitive church who were yet living at the 
time when this epistle was written, especially the apostles, were con- 
vinced that they had witnessed appearances of the risen Christ 
Whether this involves the admission that some objective reality lay 
at the foundation of these appearances, will hereafter become the 
subject of inquiry ; concerning the present point, the divergencies 
of the evangelists, especially in relation to the locality, the passage 
of Paul offers nothing decisive, since he has given no particular de- 
scription of any of those appearances. 

§ 139. QUALITY OF THE BODY AND LIFE OF JESUS AFTER THE 

KESURRECTION. 

But how are we to represent to ourselves this continuation of 
the life of Jesus after the resurrection, and especially the nature of 

* Pomp. Kaiser, bibl TheoL 1 , S. 254 ff. ; De Wette, nt Bup. ; Amnion FortUldnng, 
2, ], Kap. 1 ; Wei«M, die evang. Gesch., 2, Ttes Bach. 
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his body in this period ? In order to answer tliis question we must 
once more cast a glance over the separate nan-atives of his appear- 
ances when risen. 

According to Matthew, Jesus on the moniing of the resurrection 
meets (dnrjvTficev) the women as they are hastening back from the 
grave ; they recognize him, embrace liis feet in sign of veneration, 
and he speaks to them. At tlie second interview on the Gahlean 
mountain the disciples see him (ISdm-e^)^ but some still doubt, and 
here also Jesus speaks to them. Of the manner in which he came 
and went, we have here no precise information. 

In Luke, Jesus joins the two disciples who arc on their way from 
Jerusalem to the neighbouring village of Emmaus {iyyitJog ovverro- 
pevtTo avTolg); they do not recognize him on the way, a circumstance 
which Luke attributes to a subjective hindrance produced in them 
by a higher influence {ol d<l>dak[iol avrCJv kKparovvro^ rov firj IniyvCJvcu 
ovrbv), and only Mark, who compresses this event into few words, 
to an objective alteration of his form {iv iripg, fiop<p^). On the way 
Jesus converses with the two disciples, after their arrival in the vil- 
lage complies with their invitation to accompany them to their lodg- 
ing, sits down to table with them, and proceeds according to his 
wont to break and distribute bread. In this moment the miracu- 
lous spell is withdrawn from the eyes of the disciples, and they 
know him :* but in the same moment he becomes invisible to them 
(ofpam-og tyivero an* uvtCjvV Jusf as suddenly as he here vanished, 
he appears to have shown himself immediately after in the assembly 
of the disciples, when it is said that he all at once stood»in the midst 
of them (Ian; kv ^iia(^ avrdv)^ and they, ten*ified at the sight, sup- 
posed that they saw a spirit. To dispel this alarming idea, Jesus 
showed them his liands and feet, and invited them to touch him, 
that by feeling his Jlesh and bones they might convince themselves 
that he was no spectre ; he also caused a piece of broiled fish and 
of honeycomb to be brought to him, and ate it in their presence. 
The appearance to Simon is in Luke described by the expression 
^fpOff ; Paul in the first epistle to the Corinthians uses the same 
verb for all the Cliristophanies there enumerated, and Luke in the 
Acts comprises all the appearances of the risen Jesus during the 
forty days under the expressions dTrravofievog (i. 3.) and k^avijyevia- 
Sai^ (x, 40.). In the same manner Mark describes the appearance 
to Mary Magd^dcne by ^^viy, and those to the disciples on the way 
to Emmaus and to the eleven by i<t>avep66i]. John describes the 
appearance at the sea of Tiberias by kipavipc^aev kavrhv^ and to all 
the Christophanies narrated by him he applies the word k(t>avep6di]. 
Mark and Luke add, as the close of the earthly life of the risen Je- 
sus, that he was taken away from before the eyes of the disciples, 
and (by a cloud, according to Acts i. 9.) carried up to heaven. 

* That it WM the in«rkfl of the n«ils in the hands, which became visible in the act 
of breaking bread, by which Jesus was recognized (Paulus, exeg. llandb., 8. B. S. 882; 
KainOl, in LUc. p. 734.) is without any intimation in the text. 
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In the fourth gos]X3l Jesas first stands behind Mary Magdakne 
as she is turning away from the grave ; she, however, does not rec- 
ognize him even when he speaks to her, but takes him for the gar- 
dener, until he (in the tone so familiar to her) calls her by her name. 
When on this she attempts to manifest her veneration, Jesas pre- 
vents her by the words : Touch me notj f*i7 f^ov aTrrov, and sends her 
with a message to tlie disciples. The second appearance of Jesus 
in John occured under peculiarly remarkable circumstances. The 
disciples were assembled, from fear of the hostile Jews, with closed 
doors : when all at once Jesus came and stood in the midst of them, 
greeted them, and presented — apparently to their sight only — his 
liands and feet, that they might recognize him as their crucified 
master. When Thomas, who was not present, refused to be con- 
vinced by the account of his fellow-disciples of the reality of this 
appearance, and required for his satisfaction himself to see and 
touch the wounds of Jesus : the latter, in an appearance eight days 
after, granted him this proof, making him touch the marks of die 
nails in his hands and the wound in his side. Lastly, at the ap- 
pearance by the sea of Galilee, Jesus stood on the shore in the 
morning twilight, without being known by the disciples in the ship, 
asked tliem for fish, and was at length recognized by John, through 
the rich draught of fishes which he procured them ; still, however, 
the disciples, when come to land, did not ventui'c to ask him whether 
it were really he. Hereupon h^distributed among them bread and 
fish, of which he doubtless himself partook, and finally held a con- 
versation with John and Peter.* 

Now the general ideas which may be formed of the life of Jesus 
after his resurrection are two : either it was a natural and perfectly 
human life, and accordingly his body continued to be subject to tlie 
pliysical and organic laws ; or his life was already of a higher, super- 

* The part of this conversation which relates to John, has already ({116) been consid- 
ered. In that relating to Peter, the thrice repeated question of Jesus : Lovtat thou wut has 
reference, according to the ordinary opinion, to his as often repeated denial ; but to the 
words : Whtn thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and toalkedst whither thou, vottldettf but 
when thou shall be old, thou shalt stretch Ji/rth thy hands, and another shalt gird <Aee, and carry 
thee whither thou wouldest not, tre ^ veutrepog, kijuvive^ aeavrdv Koi ntpitnaTti/^ 6wow ^eks^' 
•drav Sk yrifHiay^, tKTtvn^ rdf x^^P^ <'<w '^^^ (Mog ae ^uaei koI oiaei 6ttov oi ^eXttf (▼• 18 
f.), the evangelist himself gives the interpretation, that Jesus spoke them to Peter, signi' 
Jyi'^g by what death he should glori/y God, He mnst here have alluded to the cmcifixion, 
which, according to the ecclesiastical legend, (Tertull de prtescr. haer. xxxvi. Euacb. H. 
£. ii. 25.) was the death suft'ered by this apostle, and to which in the intention of the 
evangelist the words Follow me, v. 20 and 22 (i. e. follow me in the same mode of death) 
Also appear to point. But precisely the main feature in this interpretation, the stretching 
forth of the hands, is here so placed as to render a reference to crucifixion impossible, 
namely, before the leading away against the wiU ; on the other hand, the girding, which 
can only signify binding for the purpose of leading away should stand before the stretch- 
ing forth of the hands on the cross. If we set aside the interpretation which, as even LOcke 
.(S. 703) admits, is given to the words of Jesus ex eventu by the narrator : they appear to 
contain nothing more than the commonplace of the helplessness of age contrasted with the 
Activity of youth, for even the phrase, shall cany thee whither thou wouldest not, does not 
•outstep this comparison. Hut the autlior of John xxi., whether the words were known to 
him as a dcclurutioa of Jesus or otherwise, thought them capable of bt'ing applied in the 
.manner of the fourth gospel, as a latent prophecy of the crucifixion of Peter. 
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human character, and his body supeiiiatural and transfigured : and 
the accounts, taken unitedly, present certain traits to which, on tlie 
first vie\T, each of these two ideas may respectively appeal. The 
human form with its natural members, tlie possibility of being known 
by means of them, the continuance of the marks of the wounds, the 
human speech, tlic acts of walking and breaking bread, — all these 
appear to speak in favour of a j)ertectly natural life on the part of 
Jesus even after tlie resurrection. If it were possible still to demur 
to this, and to conjecture, tliat even a higher, heavenly corporeality 
might give itself such an aspect and perform such functions: all 
doubts must be quelled by the further statement, that Jesus after 
the resurrection consumed earthly food, and allowed himself to be 
touched. Such things aie indeed ascribed even to higher beings in 
old mytlis, as for example, eating to the heavenly forms from whom 
Abraham received a visit (Gen. xviii. 8.), and palpability to the God 
that wrestled with Jacob (Gen. xxxii. 24 if.) : but it must never- 
theless be insisted tliat in reality both these conditions can only be- 
long to material, organized bodies. Hence not only the rationalists, 
but even orthodox expositors, consider these particulars as an irre- 
fragable proof that the body and life of Jesus after the resurrection 
must be rco^arded as remainin^: still natural and human.* This 
opinion is further supported by the remark, that in the state of the 
risen Jesus there is observable precisely the same progress as might 
be expected in the gradual, natural cure of a person severely 
wounded. In the first hours after the resurrection he is obliged to 
remain in the vicinity of the grave ; in the afternoon his strength 
suffices for a walk to the neighbouring village of Emmaus; and only 
later is he able to undertake the more distant journey into Galilee. 
Then also in the permission to touch his body there exists the re- 
markable gradation, that on the morning of the resurrection Jesus 
forbids Mary Magdalene to touch him, because his wounded body 
was as yet too sutfering and sensitive; but eight days later, he him- 
self invites Thomas to touch liis wounds. Even the circumstance 
that Jesus after his resurrection was so seldom with his disciples 
and for so shoit a time, is, accordmg to this explanation, a proof 
that he had brought from the grave his natural, human body, for 
such an one would necessarily feel so weak from the wounds and 
torture of the cross, as always after short periods of exertion to re- 
quire longer intervals of quiet retirement. 

But the New Testament narratives, as we have seen, also con- 
tain particulars which favour the opposite idea of the corporeality 
of Jesus after tlie resunection : hence the advocates of the opinion 
hitherto detailed must undertake so to interpret these apparently 
^itagonistic features that they may no longer present a contradic- 
tion. Here it may seem that the very expressions by wliich the. 
Appearances of Jesus are ordinarily introduced, as oxpOrj^ used of the 

* Pau1u.<(, exeg. Handb. 3i B. S« 834 (T. ; L. J. !• D. Si 2G5 ff. ; Ammon, at sup. ; 
ilase, L, J. j U9{ Mkbaclia, ut eup., 8. 25 1 /. Cump. «1m Neauder, L, J. Che & 6501. 
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appearance in the buming bush (Exod. iii. 2, LXX.) ; irrmv6fieva^, 
of the appearance of the angel in Tobit, xii. 19. ; k^vri^ of the an- 
gelic appearances in Matt. i. and ii., may seem ah'eadj to point to 
something supernatural. As still more decided indications, the idea 
of a natural going and coming which may be presupposed in some 
scenes, is contradicted in others by a sudden appearance and dis- 
appearance ; the supposition of an ordinary human body is opposed 
by the frequent non-recognition on the part of friends, nay, by the 
express mention of another fonn^ iripa fiofxltij ; above all, the pal- 
pability of the body of Jesus appears to be opposed by the capability 
which, according to tlie first impression from the text, is lent to 
him in John, namely, that of entering through closed doors. But, 
that Mary jSIagdalene mistook Jesus at first for the gardener, is 
thought even by commentators who ordinarily are not diffident of 
the miraculous, to be most probably accounted for by the supposi- 
tion that Jesus had borrowed clothes from the gardener, who veiy 
likely dwelt near to the grave ; moreover, say these writers, both in 
this instance and in the journey to Emmaus, the disfiguration of the 
countenance of Jesus by the sufferings of crucifixion may liave con- 
tributed to prevent his being recognized, and these two circum- 
stances are alone to be understood from the expression iripa fMp4^ 
another form^ in Mark.* As to the disciples going to Emmaus, in 
the joyful astonishment caused by the sudden recognition of him 
whom they had believed dead, Jesus, it is said, may easily have 
withdrawn from them unobserved in the most natui'al manner; 
which, however, they, to whom the wliole fact of the resuscitation 
of Jesus was a miracle, might regard as a supernatural disappear- 
ance.t Nor, we are told, do the expressions : io-rq hv fiiatfi avriov 
or elg rb fiiaov^ he stood in the midst of them^ especially in John, 
where they are accompanied by the ordinary words ri)Sev he caint, 
and ipx^'^^ f^ coineSy imply anytliing supernatural, but merely the 
startling anival of one who had just been spoken of, without his 
being expected ; and the assembled disciples took him for a spirit, 
not because he entered in a miraculous manner, but because they 
could not believe in the real resuscitation of their deceased master. { 
Lastly, even the trait which is supposed to be decisive against the 
opinion that the body of the risen Jesus was a natural and human 
one, — the coming when the doors were shut ipx^oOcu OvpCJv KeaXBia- 
fUvcjv in John, — has long been interpreted even by orthodox theo- 
logians so as no longer to present any obstacle to tliat opinion. We 
will not discuss explanations such as that of Heumann, according 
to which the doors were not those of the house in which the dis- 
ciples were assembled, but the doors of Jerusalem in general, and 
the statement that they were shut is an intimation of its having 
been that hour of the night in which it was customary to close the 

* Tholuck, in loc^ comp. Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3. B. S. 8G6, 881. A timiUr nata- 
ral explanation ha« lately been adopted by LQcke from Hog. f Paulas, at sap. S. 882. 
t Pauius^ Ht tup. S. 883, 98 ; Lucke, 2, S. 684 t 
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doors, wliile the fear of the Jews represents the motive, not for the 
dosiiig of the doors, but for the assembling of the disciples. Apart 
from these expedients, Calvin himself pronounces the opinion that 
the body of the risen Jesus passed per medium ferrum et asseres^ 
to be j)tieriles argutice^ for which the text gives no occasion, since 
it does not say that Jesus entered per januas clatisaSy but only 
tliat he suddenly appeared among his disciples, cum datisag essent 
januceJ* Still Calvin upholds the entrance of Jesus of which John 
here speaks as a miracle, which must consequently be supposed to 
consist in this, that Jesus entered cum fores clausrn fuissent^ sed 
qucB Domino venieiite suhito patuerunt ad nutmn divinoe inajesta- 
its ejus.^ While more modem orthodox divines only contend for 
the less definite position, that in the entrance of Jesus some miracle 
took place, its precise character being unascertained : J Rationalism 
has found means entirely to banish tlie miraculous from the event. 
The closed doors, we are told, were opened to Jesus by human 
hands ; which John omits to notice, only because it is understood 
as a matter of course, nay, it would have been absurd of him to 
say: they opened the doors for him, and he went in.§ 

But in thus interpreting the words tpx^rcu t(ov Ovpcjv KEKkeia^^vcjv, 
theologians have been by no means unprejudiced. Least of all Cal- 
vin ; for when he says, the papist maintain a real penetration of tlie 
body of Jesus through closed doors in order to gain support for their 
tenet that the body of Christ is immense, and contained in no place, 
ut corpus Ckristi immensum esse^ nulloque loco contineri obtineant : 
it is plain tliat he combats that interprctation of the words of John 
merely to avoid giving any countenance to the offensive doctrine of 
the ubiquity of Christ's body. The more modem expositors, on 
the other hand, were interested in avoiding the contradiction which 
to our perceptions is contained in the statement, that a body can 
consist of solid matter, and yet pass without hinderance through 
other solid matter : but as we know not whether this was also a con- 
tradiction in the view of the New Testament writers, the apprehen- 
sion of it gives us no authority to discard that interpretation, pro- 
viding it be shown to be in accordance with the text. We might 
certainly, on a partial consideration, understand the expression the 
doors being shut^ ru>v Ovpdv lUKXeia^vcjv as an intimation of the 
anxious state into which the disciples were thrown by the death of 
Jesus. But already the circumstance that this particular is repeated 
on the appearance of Jesus before Thomas excites doubts, since if 
the above was the only meaning, it was scarcely worth while to re- 
peat the observation. II But as in fact in this second instance the 
above cause for the closing of the doors no longer exists, while the 
words rCJv OvpCjv KeKkeiofievwv are immediately united with ipx^rai 

* Calvin, Coram, in Joli. iu loc, p. 363 f. ed. Tholuck. f Thus Suicer, The*, s. v. 
i&vpCL ; comp. Michaelis, S. 2C5. X Tholuck and OUhausen, ia loc. § Griesbach, Vor- 
lesungen Ciber Hermeneutitc, S. 305 ; Paulus, S. 835. Comp. Lacke, 2, 683 fil | VId. 
Tlioluck and De Wette, in loc 
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he comes: what was before the most apparent meaning, namety, 
that they are intended to determine the manner of the coming of Je- 
BUS, is here heightened into a probability, • Further, the repeated 
statement that Jesus came when the doors were closed is again fol- 
lowed by the words larri elg rb fiiaov^ which even in cpnnexion with 
ffXOev, to which they are related as a more precise determination, 
imply that Jesus suddenly presented himself, without his approach 
having been seen : whence it is undeniably evident that the writer 
here sjicaks of a coming without the ordinary means, consequently, 
of a miraculous coming. But did this miracle consist in passing 
through the boards of the doors? This is combated even by those 
who espouse the causa of miracles in general, and they confidently 
appeal to the fact, that it is nowhere said, he entered through the 
closed doors <5td twv ^pdv KeKXettTfievcjv,^ But the evangelist does 
not mean to convey the precise notion that Jesus, as Michaelis ex- 
presses himself, passed straight through the jwres of the wood of 
which the doors were made ; he merely means tliat the doors were 
shut and remained so, and nevertheless Jesus suddenly stood in the 
chamber, — walls, doors, in short all material barriers, forming no 
obstacle to his entrance. Thus in reply to their unjust demand of 
us, to show them in the text of John a precise determination which 
is quite away from the intention of this writer, we must ask them 
to explain why he has not noticed the (miraculous) opening of the 
doors, if he presupposed such a circumstance ? In relation to this 
point Calvin very infelicitously refers to Acts xii. 6 ff., where it is 
narrated of Peter, that he came out of the closed prison ; no one, he 
says, here supposes that the doors remained closed, and that Yeter 
penetrated through wood and iron. Assuredly not : because here 
it is expressly said of the iron gate of the prison which led into the 
city, that it opened to him of its own accord (v. 10). This obser>a- 
tion serves to give so lively and graphic an idea of the miracle, that 
our evangelist would certainly not, in two instances, have omitted 
a similar one, if he had thought of a miraculous opening of the doors. 
Thus in this narrative of John the supernatural will not admit 
of being removed or diminished: nor is the natural explanation 
more satisfactory in relation to the expressions by which Luke de- 
scribes the coming and going of Jesus. For if, according to this 
evangelist, his coming was a standing in the midst of the aiscijpleSy 
OTTjvai ev fieaci) tuv fiadrjTCjv, his going a becoming invisible to thern^ 
d(t>avTog yiveadal an* avrtov: the concurrence of these two represen- 
tations, taken in connexion with the terror of the disciples and their 
mistaking him for a spirit, will hardly allow the supposition of any- 
thing else than a miraculous appearance. Besides, if we might per- 
haps foiTn some idea how Jesus could enter in a natural manner 
without being observed into a room filled with men : we should still 
be at a loss to imagine how it could be possible for him, when he 

* Comp. Olshausen, 2, S. 531, Aqid. f Thns, besides CaWin, Lttcke, «t sop.; 
OUbauBen, 530 f. 
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sat at table at Emmans, apparently with the two disciples alone, to 
withdraw himself from them unobserved, and so that they were not 
able to follow him.* 

That Mark, under the words irepa fiop<t>^ understands a form 
miraculously altered, ought never to have been denied ;t but tliis is 
a point of minor importance, because it involves only the narrator's 
own interpretation of the circumstance which had been already stated, 
but with a difFei*ent explanation, by Luke : namely, that the two 
disciples did not know Jesus. That Mary Magdalene took Jesus 
for the gardener, was hardly, in the view of the evangelist, the con- 
sequence of his havii\g borrowed the gardener's clothes : rather, the 
spirit of the narrative would require us to explain her not knowing 
him by supposing that her eyes were Aeld tcparelaOai Luke xxiv, 
16.), or that Jesus had 'assumed another foria; while her taking 
him for the gardener might then be simply accounted for by the fact 
that she met the .unknown man in the garden. Nor are we author- 
ized by the evangelical narratives to suppose a disfiguration of Je- 
sus by the sufferings of the cross, and a gradual healing of his 
wounds. The words Touch me not in John, if they were to be re- 
garded as a prohibition of » touch as painful, would be in contra- 
diction, not merely with Matthew, according to whom Jesus on the 
same morning — that of the resun*ection — allowed the women to em- 
brace his feet, but also with Luke, according to whom he on the 
same day invited the disciples to handle him ; and we must then 
ask, which representation is correct? But there is nothing at all in 
the context to intimate that Jesus forbade Mary to touch him from 
fear of pain ; he may have done so from various motives : concern- 
ing which, however, the obscurity of the passage has hitherto jire- 
cluded any decision.f 

But the most singularly perverted inference is this : that the in- 
frequent and brief interviews of Jesus with his disciples after the 
resurrection are a proof that he was as yet too weak for long and 
multiplied efforts, and consequently was undergoing a natural cure. 
On this very supposition of his needing bodily tendance, he should 
have been not seldom, but constantly, with his disciples, who were 
those from whom he could the most immediately expect such ten- 
dance. For where are we to suppose that he dwelt in the long in- 
tervals between his appearances? in solitude? in the open air? in 
the wilderness and on mountains ? That was no suitable abode for 
an invalid, and nothing remains but to suppose that he must have 
been concealed among secret colleagues of whom even his disciples 
knew nothing. But thus to conceal his real abode even from his 
own disciples, to show himself to them only seldom, and designedly 

* Obbausen, ut sup. S. 530. \ Comp. Fritzschef in Marc. p. 725. % See the 
varioui explanations in Tholuck and L&cke, of whom the latter finds an alteration of the 
reading necessary. Kvcn Weisse'i interpretation of the words (2, S. 395 ff.), although I 
agree with the general tenor of the explanation of which it forma a part, I must regard at 
a failure. 
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to present and withdraw himself suddenly, would be a kind of doable 
dealing, an affectation of the supernatural, which would exhibit Je- 
sus and his cause in a light foreign to the object itself so far as it 
lies before us in our original sources of information, and only thrown 
upon it by the dark lantern of modem, yet already obsolete, con- 
ceptions. The opinion of the evangelists is no other than that the 
risen Jesus, after those short appearances among his followers, with- 
drew like a higher being into invisibility, from which, on fitting oc- 
casions, he again stept forth.* 

Lastly, on tlie presupposition that Jesus by his resurrection re- 
turned to a purcly natural existence, what conception must be formed 
of his end ? In consistency he must be supposed, whether at the 
end of a longerf or a shorter time after his resuscitation, to liave died 
a natural death ; and accordingly Paulus intimates that the too in- 
tensely affected body of Jesus, notwithstanding it had recovered 
from the death-like rigidity produced by crucifixion, was yet com- 
pletely worn out by natural maladies and consuming fever.f That 
this is at least not the view of the evangelists concerning the end of 
Jesus is evident, since two of them represent him as taking leave 
of his disciples like an immortal, the otters as being visibly carried 
up to heaven. Thus before the ascension, at the latest, if until then 
Jesus had retained a natural human body, it must have undergone 
a cliange which qualified him to dwell in the heavenly regions ; the 
sediment of gross corporeality must liave fallen to the earth, and 
only its finest essence have ascended. But of any natural remains 
of the ascended Jesus the evangelists say nothing ; and as the dis- 
ciples who were spectators of his ascension must have observed them 
had there been such, nothing is left for the upholders of this opinion 
but the expedient of certain theologians of the Ttibingen school, who 
regard as the residuum of the corporeality of Jesus, the cloud which 
enveloped him in his ascension, and in which what was material in 
him is supposed to have been dissolved and as it were evaporated«§ 
As thus the evangelists neither represent to themselves the end of 
the earthly life of Jesus after the resurrection as a natural death, nor 
mention any cliange undergone by his body at the ascension, and 
moreover narrate of Jesus in the interval between the resurrection 
and ascension things which are inconceivable of a natural body: they 
cannot have represented to themselves his life after the resurrection 
as natural, but only as supernatural, nor his body as material and 
organic, but only as transfigured. 

In the ix)int of view held by the evangelists, this conception is 
not contradicted even by those particulars which the friends of the 

* Comp. on this subject especially 'Weissef at sup. S. 839 fT. f Brennecke, hilsL 
Beweis, dass Jesus nach seiner Auferstehung noch 27 Jahre leibhaftig auf Erden gelebt, 
und zum Wohle der Menscbhcit in der StiUe fort gewirkt babe. 1819. | Ut sup. S. 793, 
925. Comp. Briefe Qbcr den Kationalismus, S. 240. § Koch etwas Qber die Frag« : wanim 
haben die Apostel Matth&us und Juhannes nicht ebenso wie die zwei Evangulisten Markaa 
Olid Lukas die llimmeiruhrt ausdrUcklich erz&hlt? In Silskind's Magazin, 17, S. 165 ft 
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purely natural opinion respecting the life of the risen Jesus are ac* 
custonied to urge in their support. That Jesus ate and drank was, 
in the circle of ideas witliin whicli the gospels originated, as far from 
presupposing a real necessity, as the meal of which Jehovah partook 
with two angels in the tent of Abraham : the power of eating is here 
no proof of a necessity for eating.* That he caused himself to be 
touched, was the only {wssible mode of refuting the conjecture that 
an incorporeal spectre had appeared to the disciples ; moreover, di- 
vine existences, not merely in Grecian, but also (according to the 
passage above quoted, Gen. xxxii. 24.) in Hebrew antiquity, some- 
times appeared palpable, in distinction from unsubstantial sliades, 
t})ough they otherwise showed themselves as little bound by the 
laws of materiality as the palpable Jesus, when he suddenly van- 
ished, and was able to penetrate without hindrance into a room of 
which the door was closed.t 

It is quite another question, whether on our more advanced po- 
sition, and with our more correct knowledge of nature, those two 
different classes of particulars can be held compatible with each 
other. Here we must certainly say: a body which consumes vis- 
ible food, must itself be visible; the consumption of food presupposes 
an organism, but an organism is organized matter, and this has not 
the property of alternately vanishing and becoming visible again at 
will. J More esjKJcially, if the body of Jesus was capable of being 
felt, and presented perceptible flesh and bones, it thus exhibited the 
impenetrability of matter, proper to it as solid : if on the other hand 
he was able to pass into closed houses and rooms, imhindered by 
the interposition of walls and doors, he thus proved that the impen- 
etrability of solid matter did not belong to him. Since then accord- 
ing to the evangelical accounts he must at the same time have had 
and not have had the same property: the evangelical representation 
of the corporeality of Jesus after the resurrection is manifested to be 
contradictory. And this contradiction is not of such a kind that it is 
divided among the different narrators; but the account of one and the 
same evangelist includes those contradictory features within itself. 
The brief account of Matthew, it is true, implies in the embracing of 
the feet of Jesus by the women (v. 9) only the attribute of palpability, 

* Joann. Damasc. de f. orth. 4, 1 : el Kal kyevaaro 0p6<f£(jc firra r^ uvtunaaiv^ 6Xk* 
oil vofjUf) i^vaeoc oh yup imivaaev olKOVOfiioQ 6k Tpoircf)^ to uXtjOec numvftevoc 7% uvootu- 
(feoCi ^ o^^ koTLv Ti aap^ ij iza&ovaa kqI uvaoTuaa^ 

f The vagueness of the conception which lies at the foundation of the evangelical ac- 
counts is well expressed by Origen, when he says of Jesus : koX tjv ye nerU r^v avaaraaiv 
dmv ucnepet hv fw9opi(,) rtvl 1% iraxvnjTOt tov npd rov nadov^ oufwroCy Kcd rov yvfivrjv 
Tvun/Tov aufiarog ^veai^at ylwxijrv. AJttr tke rcturrtction^ he existed in a/ijrm ichich held 
the mean between the materiality of hi* body before his pattumy and the state of the soul when 
altogether destitute of such body. (c. Cels. ii. 62.). 

X Hence even Kern admits that he knows not how to reconcile that particular in 
Lukfl with the rest, and regards it as of later, traditional origin (Hanptthatsachen, nt sup. 
S. 50.). But what does this admission avail him, since he still has, from the narrative 
of John, the quality of palpability, which equally with the act of eating belongs to the 
"conditions of earthly life, the relations of the material world," to which the body of the 
risen Jesus, according to Kern's own presupposition, "was no longer subjected ?" 
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without at the same time presenting an opposite one ; with Mark 
the case is revei*sed, his statement that Jesus appeared in another 
fonn (v. 12) implying something supernatural, while on the other 
hand he does not decidedly presuppose the opposite ; in Luke, on 
the other hand, the permission to touch his body and the act of eat- 
ing speak as decidedly in favour of orsanic materiality, as the sud- 
den appearance and disappearance speak against it; but the members 
of this contradiction come the most directly into collision in John, 
where Jesus, immediately after he has entered into the closed room 
unimpeded by walls and doors,* causes the doubting Thomas to 
touch him. 



§ 140. DEBATES CONCERNING THE REALITY OP THE DEATH AND 

RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 

The proposition : a dead man has returned to life, is composed 
of two such contradictory elements, that whenever it is attempted 
to maintain the one, the other threatens to disappear. If he has 
really returned to life, it is natural to conclude tliat he was not 
wholly dead ; if he was really dead, it is difficidt to believe that he 
has really become living.f 

"When we form a correct opinion of the relation between soul and 
body, not abstractly separating the two, but conceiving them at 
once in their identity, the soul as the interior of the body, the body 
as the exterior of the soul, we know not how to imagine, to say noth- 
ing of comprehending, the revivification of a dead person. What 
we call the soul is the governing centre which holds in combination 
the powers and operations of the body ; its function, or rather the 
soul itself, consists in keeping all other processes of which the body 
is susceptible in uninterrupted subjection to the superior unity of 
the process of organic life, whigh in man is the basis of his spiritual 
nature: so soon as this regulating power ceases to act, the supremacy 
in the various parts of the body is assumed by these other, inferior 
principles, whose work in its prosecution is corruption.- When once 
these have acceded to the dominion, they will not be inclined to 
render it back to their former monarch, the soul ; or rather this is 
impossible, because, quite apart from the question of the immoitality 
of the human spirit {Geisfj^ the soul {Seele) as such ceases in the 
same moment with its dominion and activity, which constitute its 
existence ; consequently, in a revivification, even if resort be had to 
a miracle, this must consist in the direct creation of a new soul. 

* Hanj fathers of the church and orthodox theologians held the ctpabilitj thus ex- 
hibited by Jesos of penetrating throagh closed doors, not altogether reconcUeable with Um 
representation, that for the purpose of the resurrection the stone was rolled away from the 
grave, and hence maintained : returrexit Chrutut chuso tepulch-o^ sive nandum ab o§iio 
t-pulchri rtvolutoper angdum lapide. Quenstedt, theol. didact. polem. 3, p. 5-42. 

f Comp. Schleiermacher's Weihnachtsfeier, S. 1 1 7 f. 
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Only in the daalism which has become popular on the subject 
of the relation between body and soul, is there any thing to favour 
the opinion of the possibility of a revivification properly so called. 
In this system, the soul in its relation to the body is represented as 
like a bird, which, though it may for a time have flown out of the 
cage, can yet be once more caught and replaced in its former abode ; 
and it is to such figui*es that an imaginative species of thought 
cleaves, in order to preserve the notion of revivification. But even 
in this dualistic view, the inconceivability of such an event is rather 
concealed than really diminished. For in the most abstract separa- 
tion, the co-existence of the body and soul cannot be held as indif- 
ferent and lifeless as that of a box and its contents ; on the contrary, 
the presence of the soul in the body produces effects, which again 
are the conditions whereby that presence is rendered possible. Thus 
80 soon as the soul has forsaken the body, there is a cessation in 
the latter of those activities which according to the dualistic idea 
were the immediate expressions of the influence of the soul ; at the 
same time, the organs of these activities — brain, blood, &c. begm 
to stagnate ; a change which is coincident with the moment of death. 
Thus if it could occur to the departed soul, or be imposed on it by 
another, to re-enter its former dwelling-place: it would find this 
dwelling, even after the first moments, uninhabitable in its noblest 
parts, and unfit for use. To restore, in the same way as an infirm 
member, the most immediate organs of its activity, is an impossi- 
bility to the soul, since in order to effect any thing in the body it 
has need of the service of these very organs : thus tlie soul, although 
remanded into the body, must suffer it to decay, from inability to 
exercise any influence over it ; or there must be added to the miracle 
of its reconveyance into tlie body, the second miracle of a restora- 
tion of the lifeless bodily organs : an immediate interposition of God 
in the regular course of nature, irreconcileable with enlightened ideas 
of the relation of God to the world. 

Hence the cultivated intellect of tlie present day has very de- 
cidedly stated the following dilemma : either Jesus was not really 
dead, or he did not really rise again. 

Rationalism has principally given its adhesion to the former 
opinion. The short time that Jesus hung on the cross, together with 
the otherwise ascertained tardiness of death by crucifixion, and the 
uncertain nature and effects of the wound from the spear, appeared 
to render the reality of the death doubtful. That the agents in the 
crucifixion, as well as the disciples themselves entertained no such 
doubt, would be explained not only by the general difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing deep swoons and the rigidity of syncope firom real death, 
but also from tiie low state of medical science in that age ; while at 
least one example of the restoration of a crucified person appeared 
to render conceivable a resuscitation in the case of Jesus also. This 
example is found in Josephus, who informs us that of three cruci- 
fied acquaintances whose release he begged from Titus, two died 
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after being taken down from the cross, but one survived.* How 
long these people had hung on the cross Josephus does not mention ; 
but from the manner in which he connects them with his expedition 
to Thekoah, by stating that lie saw them on his return from thence, 
they must probably Iiave been crucified during this expedition, and 
as this, from the trifling distance of the above place from Jerusalem, 
might possibly be achieved in a day, they had in all probability not 
hung on the cross more than a day, and perhaps a yet shorter time. 
These tliree persons, then, can scarcely have hung much longer than 
Jesus, who, according to Mark, was on the cross from nine in the 
morning till towards six in the evening, and they were apparently 
taken down while they still showed signs of life ; yet with the most 
careful medical tendance only one survived. Truly it is difficult to 
perceive how it can hence be shown probable tliat Jesus, who when 
taken from the cross showed all the signs of death, should have 
come to life entirely of himself, without the application of medi- 
cal skilLf 

According to a ceiiain opinion, however, these two conditions — 
some remains of conscious lite, and careful medical treatment, — ^were 
not wanting in the case of Jesus, although they are not mentioned by 
the evangelists. Jesus, we are told, seeing no other way of puri- 
fying the prevalent messianic idea from the admixture of material 
and political hopes, exposed himself to crucifixion, but in doing so 
relied on the possibility of procuring a speedy removal from the cross 
by early bowing his head, and of being afterwards restoi-ed by the 
medical skill of some among his secret colleagues ; so as to inspirit 
the people at the same time by the appearance of a resurrection.t 
Others have at least exonerated Jesus from such contrivance, and 
have admitted tliat he really sank into a deathlike slumber; but 
have ascribed to his disciples a preconceived plan of producing ap- 
parent death by means of a potion, and thus by occasioning his early 
removal from the cross, securing his restoration to life.§ But of all 

* Joseph, vita, 75 : irefi^ctc it VTrb Tirov Kaiaapoc oifv^ Kepea^Uft koX ;t<^to<{' imrevaof 
etc Kufijjv nvii Ocxuav Tueyofievrtv^ npi^ Karavotjatv, el toko( hriri^ioc icrri x^'pOMi di§aa- 
^cu, <jg htd^ev imoGTpk^uv eidov no^Xov^ alxiux^yCircv^ dvearaupufdvov^, km rpei^ yvupiaac 
avvri^tuQ uoi ytvofievov^y ijXyrfaa li/v V^jtvv, xal fierii doKpvuv KpoaeXi&6v TiT(t» dmnr 'O 9 
evdvc eiuAevaev Ka^atoe^evrac a{rroiV ^epaneictg hnfuXearanic rv^etv. icai ol fdv &vo reAcv^ 
rCtOLV i3epairev6fievoi^ o dk Tplrog l^riaev. And when I vxu tent by Titus Couar unik Cerealuu 
and 1 ,000 horsemen^ to a certain village called Thecoa^ in order to know whether it were a 
place jit for a camp, at I came back^ J taw many captives crucified; and remembered three 
of them at my fijrmer acquaintance, J wat very torry at this in my mind, and went wiih 
teart in my eyes to Titus^ and told him of them ; so he immediately commanded them to be 
taken down^ and to have the yreatest caie taken ofthem^ in order to their recovery ; yet two 
of them died under the physician*s liands^ while the third recovered. For the arguments of 
Paulas on this passage, see exeg. Haudb. 3. B. 8. 78G ; and in the Appendix, S. 929 ff. 

t Bretschneider, aber den angeblichen Sdieintod Jesu am Kreuze, in UUmann's und 
Umbreit's Stndien, 1832, 3, S. 625 ff.; Hug, Beitr&ge zur Geschichte des Verfahrent bei 
der Todesstrafe der Kreuziguug, Freiburger Zeitschr. 7, S. 144 fT. 

X Bahrdt, Ausfuhmng des Plans und Zwccks Jesu. Comp. on the other hand, 
Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3. B. S. 793 f. 

§ Xenodoxlen, in der Abhandl. : Joseph und Nicoderaus. Comp. on the other band, 
£Iaiber's Studien der iviirtemberg. Geistlichkeit, 2, 2, S. 84 ft 
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this our evangelical sources give no intimation, and for conjecturing 
such details we have no ground. Judicious friends of the natural 
explanation, who repudiate such monstrous productions of a system 
which remodels history at will, have hence renounced the supposition 
of any remains of conscious life in Jesus, and have contented them- 
selves, for the explanation of his revivification, with the vital force 
which remained in his still young and vigorous body, even after the 
cessation of consciousness ; and have pointed out, instead of pre- 
meditated tendance by the hands of men, the beneficial influence 
which the partly oleaginous substances applied to his body, must 
have had in promoting the healing of his wounds, and, imited with 
the air in'the cave, impregnated with the perfumes of the spices, in 
reawakening feeling and consciousness in Jesus ;* to all which was 
added as a decisive impulse, the earthquake and the lightning which 
on the morning of the resurrection opened the grave of Jesus, f 
Others have remarked, in opposition to this, that the cold air in a 
cave must liave had any thing rather than a vivifying tendency; 
that strong aromatics in a confined space would rather have had a 
stupifjdng and stifling influence ;{ and the same effect must have 
been produced by a flash of liglitning bursting into the grave, if this 
were not a mere figment of rationalistic expositors. 

Notwithstanding all these improbabilities, which are against the 
opinion that Jesus came to life after a merely apparent death by the 
operation of natural causes, this nevertheless remains so far possible, 
that if we had secure evidence of the resuscitation of Jesus, we 
might, on the strength of such certainty as to the result, supply the 
omissions in the narrative, and approve the opinion above pre- 
sented, — with the rejection, however, of all precise conjectures. 
Secure evidence of the resurrection of Jesus, would be the attesta- 
tion of it in a decided and accordant manner by impartial witnesses. 
But the impartiality of the alleged witnesses for the resurrection of 
Jesus, is the very point which the opponents of Christianity, from 
Celsus down to tlie Woltenbuttel Fragmentist, have invariably 
called in question. Jesus showed himsdf to his adherents only : 
why not also to his enemies, that they too might be convinced, and 
that by their testimony posterity might be precluded from every 
conjecture of a designed fraud on the part of his disciples ?§ I can- 
not certainly attach much weight to the replies by which apologists 
have sought to repel this objection, from that of Origen, who says : 
Christ avoided the judge who condemned hhn^ and his enemies^ 
that they might not be smitteji with blindness ;\ to the opinions of 

* Paulus, exeg. Ilandb., 8. B. S. 785 ff. L. J. I. B. S. 281 ff. f Schuster, in 
Eichhorn's allg. Bibl. 0, S. 1053. % Winer, bibl. Healw. 1, S. 074. § Orig. c. Cels. 
ii. 63 : Meru ravra 6 KeXaoc obK eiKaTot^fwv^uc T<i yrypofifuva KOKciXoyuVy frjaiVf 6rt ixph^i 
tlirep ovTu^ ^eiav Avvofuv iK^yvai fidtXtv 6 '1., airoii role imipeuaaai koX rCt KaToducdoawri 
Kal 6^u)f iroatv dipd^at. — G7 : ov ydp — knl tovt' inifi^dij r^ upx^t ivn Xu&g, Comp. the 
WolfenbUttel Fragincntist, in I^s^ing, S. 450, GO, D2 if.; Woolston, Disc. G. Spinoza, ep. 
28, ad Oldenburg, p. 558 f. ed. GfrOrer. || Ut sup. G7 : i^idero yiip Koi tov icaradi- 
Kooovroc KOJ Tuv ijnjpiaauvTuv v Xpurrd^^ iva /d^ irara^iSCtatv uopaoii^ 
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the modem theologians, who by their yacillation between tlie asder- 
tion that by such an appearance the enemies of Jesus would have 
been compelled to believe, and the opposite one, that they would 
not have believed even on such evidence, — mutually conftite one 
another.* Nevertheless, it can still be urced in reply to that ob- 
jection, that the adherents of Jesus, fix)m tneir hopelessness which 
is both unanimously attested by the narratives, and is in perfect 
accordance with the nature of the case, here rise to the rank of im- 
partial witnesses. If they had expected a resurrection of Jesus and 
we had then been called upon to believe it on their testimony alone: 
there would certainly be a possibility and perhaps also a probability, 
if not of an intentional deception, yet of an involuntary self-delusion 
on their part; but this possibility vanishes in proportion as the 
disciples of Jesus lost all hope after his deatlu Now even if it be 
denied that any one of the gospels proceeded immediately firom a 
disciple of Jesus, it is still certain from the epistles of Paul and the 
Acts that the apostles tliemselves had the conviction that they had 
seen the risen Jesus. We might then rest satisfied with the evan- 
gelical testimonies in favour of the resurrection, were but these 
testimonies in the first place sufficiently precise, and in the second, 
in agi-eement with themselves and with each other. But in fact the 
testimony of Paul, which is intrinsically consistent and is otherwise 
most important, is so general and vague, that taken by itself, it does 
not carry us beyond the subjective fact, that the disciples were con- 
vinced of the resurrection of Jesus ; while the more fully detailed 
narratives of the gospels, in which the resurrection of Jesus appears 
as an objective fact, are, from the contradictions of which they arc 
convicted, incapable of being used as evidence, and in general their 
account of the life of Jesus after his resurrection is not one which 
has connexion and unity, presenting a dear historical idea of the 
subject, but a fragmentary compilation,! which presents a series of 
visions, rather than a continuous history. 

If we compare with this account of the resurrection of Jesus, 
the precise and intcmally consistent attestatioa of his death : we 
roust incline to the other side of the dilemma above stated, and be 
induced to doubt the reality of the resurrection rather tlian that of 
the death. Hence Celsus chose this alternative, deriving the alleged 
appearance of Jesus after the resurrection, fix)m the self-delusion of 
the disciples, especially the women, eitlier dreaming or waking ; or 
from wliat appeared to him still more probable, intentional decep- 
tion :J and morc modern writers, as, for example, the Wolfenbilttel 

* Comp. Moftheim, in his translation of the work of Origen against Cdsna, on the 
passage above quoted ; Michaelis, Anm. zum fonften Fragment, S. 407. f Iloae, L. J. 
{ 149 ; Diss : Ubrorum sacrorum dU J, Ckr, a mortiut rerocato tUque in c<dum ntbkUo nar- 
rtUionem coUatis vulgarihut ilia aetatt Judaorum de morte opiniontbus interprHari conalvf 
est C. A. Frege, p. 12 f. ; Weisse, die evang. Gesch. 2, S. 862 If. % Orig. c Cela. ii. 
55 : Tic TovTo elde] (the pierced hands of Jesus, and, in general, his appearances after the 
resurrection,) yvvi^ nupoiarpoi^ of ^rly koI el rug cUAoc twv Ik T^f ovr^c yoffeiaCy ^rw 
tuiTa Ttva 6iadF.Qiv ^vetpu^oc, ^ kotu ryi- avrov pm'hfanf <Vi^ STr^AavQ^ir ^^nfTumu^ds<^ 
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Fragmentist, Lave adopted the accusation of the Jews in Matthew, 
namely, that the disciples stole the body of Jesus and afterwards, 
fabricated, with slender agreement, stories of his resurrection and 
subsequent appearances.* This suspicion is repelled by the remark 
of Origen, that a spontaneous falsehood on the part of the disciples 
could not possibly have animated them to so unflinching an an- 
nouncement of the resurrection of Jesus amid the greatest perils ;t 
and it is a just argument of modem apologists that the astonishing 
revolution from the deep depression and utter hopelessness of the 
disciples at the death of Jesus, to the strong faith and enthusiasm 
with which they proclaimed him as the Messiah on the succeeding 
Pentecost, would be inexplicable unless in the interim something 
extraordinarily encouraging had taken place — something, in fact, 
wliich had convinced them of his resurrection.} But that this cause 
of conviction was precisely a real appearance of the risen Jesus, — 
that, indeed it was necessarily an external event at all — is by no 
means proved. If we chose to remain on supranatiiral ground, we 
might with Spinoza suppose that a vision was produced by miracu- 
lous means in the minds of the disciples, the object of which was to 
make evident to them, in a manner accordant with their powers of 
comprehension and the ideas of their age, that Jesus by his vii-tuous 
life had risen from spiritual death, and that to those who followed 
liis example he would grant a similar resurrection.§ With one foot 
at least on the same ground stands the suj)position of Weisse, that 
the departed spirit of Jesus really acted on the disciples whom he 
had left behind ; in connexion with which he refers to the apparitions 
of spirits, the impossibility of which remains unproved. || In order 
to escape from the magic cucle of the supernatural, others have 
searched for natural external causes which might induce the belief 
tliat Jesus had risen and liad been seen after Ids resurrection. The 
first impetus to this opinion, it has been conjectured, was given by 
the circumstance that on the second morning after the burial his 
grave was found empty, the linen clothes which lay in it being taken 
iirst for angels and then for an appearance of the risen Jesus him- 

aaCj KoX 6ui tov toiovtov ipeifafiOTOC ui^fjt^ iiXXot^ uyvprat/Q napaax^iv. 

* The 5th Fragment, in Lessing's 4th Beitrag. Woolston, Disc 8. 

t Ut sup. 66. 

X UHniann, Was setztdits Stiftung der Cbristlichen Kirche durch einen Gekreuztgten 
voraus? In his Studien, 1832, 3, S.689 f. ; (R<ihr) Briefe ilberden Rationalisinus, S. 28, 
23G. Paulus, exeg. Uandb. 3. B. S. 826 f. ; Hase, { 146. 

] Spinoza, ut sup. : Apostolot omnts omnino crcdidisse^ quod Christus a morie retur^ 
rtxerity et ad caium revera ascendent — ego non nego. Nam ipse etiam Abrahamut credidU^ 
quodDeua apud ipsum pransus Jueril — cum tamen kaecei plura alia hujusmoii apparUionet 
sen revelationes fuerinty captui et opinionibut eorum hominium accommodojtm^ quibus Deus 
mentem suam iisdem revelare voluit. Concludo itaque Christi a mortuis resurrectlonem revera 
tpiritualem^ et soUsfilelibus ad eorum captum revelatam fuisse^ nempe quod Chtistus trtemi' 
tale donatus fuk^ et a mortuis (inortuos hie irUellipo eo sensu^ quo Christus dixit : tinite m&r- 
tuot speiire moriuos suos) surrexit^ simul atque vita et morie singularis sanctitatis exemplum 
dedit^ ft eatenus discipulos suos a mortuis suscitat^ quatenus ipsi hoc vitae ejus et mortis 
exemplum sequuntur. 

B Die vvang. Gcsch. 2, S. 426 AT. 
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self:* but if the body of Jesus was not reanimated, how are we to 
suppose that it came out of the grave ? Here it would be necessary 
to recur to the supposition of a theft : unless the intimation of John, 
that Jesus on account of haste was laid in a strange grave, were 
thought available for the conjecture that perhaps the owner of the 
grave caused the corpse to be removed : which however the disciples 
must subsequently have learned, and which in any case has too 
frail a foundation in the solitary statement of the fourth gospel. 

Far more fruitful is the appeal to the passage of Paul 1 Cor. 
XV. 5 ff., as the most appropriate starting point in this inquiry, 
and the key to the comprehension of all tlie appearances of Jesus 
after his resurrection.f When Paul there places the Christophany 
which occurred to himself in the same series with the appearances 
of Jesus in the days after his resurrection : this authorizes us, so 
far as nothing else stands in the way of such an inference, to con- 
clude that, for aught the apostle knew, those earlier appearances 
were of the same nature with the one experienced by himself. Now 
with respect to the latter as narrated to us in the Acts (ix. 1 ff. ; 
xxii. 3 ff. ; xxvi. 12 ff.), it is no longer possible, after the analysis 
of Eichhomt and Ammon,§ to retain it as an exteiiuil, objective 
api>earance of the real Christ; even Neander|] does not positively 
dare to maintain moi*e than an internal influence of Christ on the 
mind of Paul, only appending in a very beseeching manner the 
supposition of an external appearance ; and even that internal in- 
fluence he himself renders superfluous by detailing the causes 
which might in a natural manner produce such a revolution in the 
disposition of the man thus : the favourable impression of Christi- 
anity, of the doctrine, life and conduct of its adherents, which he 
had here and there received, especially on the occasion of the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen, threw his mind into a state of excitement and 
conflict, which he might indeed for a time forcibly repress, perhaps 
even by redoubled zeal against the new sect, but which must at 
last find vent in a decisive spiritual crisis, concerning which it need 
not surprise us that in an oriental it took the fonn of a Christo- 
phany. If according to this we have in the apostle Paul an example, 
that strong impressions from the infant Christian community might 
carry an ardent mind that had long striven against it, to a pitch 
of exaltation which issued in a Christoph<any, and a total change 
of sentiment : surely the impression of the sublime personality of 
Jesus would suffice to inspire into his immediate disciples, struggling 
with the doubts concerning his messiahship which his death had 
excited in them, the experience of similar visions. They who think 
it necessary and desirable in relation to the Christophany of Paul 

* Versnch tiber die Auferstehung Jesu, in Schmidt's BibL, 2, 4, 8. 545 (L f Ibid. 
S. 537 ; Kaiser, bibl Theol. 1, S. 258 f. ; Frege, at sup. p. 13. X In b» •^^' Biblioth., 
6f 1, & 1 iC } Comni. exeg. de repeotiiui 8auU— oonversione. In hit opofc. theoL; 
Fortbildung des Ctiristenth. 2, 1, Kap. 3. Conip. also my Streitsckriften, 2tei Heft, S. 
52 flf. II Gesch. der Pflanzung und Leitung der Cliristlicben Ktrclie durdi die Apoetel, 
1,S. 75 11: 
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to call in the aid of external natural phenomena, as thunder and 
lightning, may also seek to facilitate the explanation of the ap- 
pearances of the risen Jesus whic^i his immediate disciples believed 
themselves to have previously had, by the supposition of similar 
incidents.* Only it must be observed, that as Eichhom's expla- 
nation of the event in the life of Paul proved a failure from his 
maintaining as historical every single detail in the Now Testament 
narrative, as tlie blindness of Paul and his cure, the vision of Ana- 
nias, &c., which he could only transform into natural occurrences 
by a very strained interpretation : so it would inevitably render 
impossible the psychological explanation of the appearances of Jesus, 
to acknowledge as historical all the evangelical naiTatives concerning 
them, especially those of the tests which Thomas applied by touching 
the wounds of Jesus, and which Jesus himself afforded by taking 
material nourishment ; and indeed these narratives, from the con- 
tradiction which they are shown to present, have not the slightest 
claim to such a character. The two first gospels, and our chief in- 
formant in this matter, the apostle Paul, tell us nothing of such 
tests, and it is quite natural that the Christophanies which, in the 
actual experience of the women and apostles, may have floated be- 
fore them as visions of much the same character as that which Paul 
had on the way to Damascus, when once received into tradition, 
should by reason of the apologetic effort to cut off all doubts as to 
their reality, be continually more and more consolidated, so that 
the mute appearances became speaking ones, the ehostlike form was 
exchanged for one that ate, and the merely visible body was made 
palpable also. 

Here however thei*e presents itself a distinction, which seems at 
once to render the event in the history of Paul unavailable for the 
explanation of those earlier appearances. To the apostle Paul, 
namely, the idea that Jesus had risen and appeared to many persons 
was delivered as tlie belief of the sect which he persecuted ; he had 
only to receive it into his conviction and to vivify it in his imagina- 
tion until it became a part of his own experience : the earlier dis- 
ciples, on the contrary, had before them as a fact merely the death 
of their Messiah, — the notion of a resuiTcction on his part they could 
nowhere gather, but must, according to our conception of the matter, 
liave first produced it ; a problem which appears to be beyond all 
comparison more difficult than that subsequently presented to the 
apostle Paul. In order to form a correct judgment on this subject, 
we must transport ourselves yet more completely into the situation 
and frame of mind into which the disciples of Jesus were thrown by 
hi* death. During several years' intercourse with them he had con- 
stantly impressed them more and more decidedly with the belief that 
he was the Messiah ; but his death, which they were unable to re- 
concile with their messianic ideas, had for the moment annihilated 
this belief. Now when, after the first shock was past, the earlier 

* This is done in the treati^ in Schmidt's Bibliothek, and by Kaiser, ut sup. 
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impression began to revive : there spontaneooslj arose in them the 
psychological necessity of solving the contradiction between the ul- 
timate fate of Jesus and their earlier opinion of him — of adopting 
into theif idea of the Messiah the characteristics of suffering and 
death. As, however, with the Jews of that age to compreiiend 
meant nothing else than to derive from the sacred scriptures : they 
turned to these, to ascertain whether they might not perhaps find in 
them intimations of a suffering and dying Messiah. Foreign as the 
idea of such a [Messiah is to the Old Testament, the disciples, who 
wished to find it there, must nevertheless liave regarded as intima- 
tions of this kind, all those poetical and prophetic passages which, 
like Isa. liiL, Ps. xxiL, represented the man of God as afflicted and 
bowed down even to death. Thus Luke states as the chief occu- 
pation of the risen Jesus in his interview with the disciples, that 
beginning at Moses and all the prophets^ he expounded unto them 
in all the scriptures the things concerning hirnself^ L e. that Christ 
ought to have suffered such tilings (xxiv. 26 f. ; 44 ffl). When 
they had in this manner received into their messianic idea ignominy, 
suffering and death, the ignominiously executed Jesus was not lost, 
but still remained to them : by liis death he had only entered into 
his messianic glory (Luke xxiv. 26.), in which he was invisibly with 
them always^ even unto the end of the world (Matt, xxviii. 20.). 
But how could he fail, out of this glory, in which he lived, to give 
tidings of himself to his followers ? and how could they, when their 
mind was opened to the hitherto hidden doctrine of a dying Mes- 
siah contained in the scriptures, and when in moments of unwonted 
inspiration their hearts burned within them (Luke xxiv. 32.), — ^how 
could they avoid conceiving this to be an influence shed on them by 
their glorified Christ, an opening of their understanding by him (v. 
45), nay, an actual conversing with him ?* Lastly, how conceivable 
is it that in individuals, especially women, tliese impressions were 
heightened, in a purely subjective manner, into actual vision ; that 
on others, even on whole assemblies, something or other of an ob- 
jective nature, visible or audible, sometimes perhaps the sight of an 
unknown person, created the impression of a revelation or appear- 
ance of Jesus: a height of pious enthusiasm which is wont to appear 
elsewhere in religious societies, peculiarly oppressed and persecuted. 
But if the cruciticd Messiah had truly entered into the highest form 
of blessed existence, he ought not to have left his body in the grave: 
and if in precisely such Old Testament passages as admitted of a 
tyjMcal relation to the sufferings of the Messiah, there was at the 
same time expressed tlie hope : thou wilt not leave iny soul in heU, 
neit/ier wilt thou suffer thy holy one to see corritptio?i (Ps. xvi. 10; 
Acts ii. 27.) ; while in Isa. liii. 10, lie who had been represented as 
led to the slaughter and buiied, was yet promised a prolongation of 
his days : what was more natural to the disciples than to reinstate 
their earlier Jewish ideas, wliich the death of Jesus had disturbed, 

* Com^. Vr«i88e, at sup. p. 398 ff. 
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namely, that the Christ remxaineth for ever (John xii. 34.), tlirougli 
the medium of an actual revivification of their dead master, and, as 
it was a messianic attribute one day to call tlie dead bodily from 
the grave, to imagine him also as returning to life in the manner of 
a resurrection ? 

Meanwhile, if the body of Jesus was interred in a known place, 
and could there (so far as we are not at liberty to suppose a theft, 
or an accidental removal) be sought for and exhibited : it is difficult 
to conceive how the disciples in Jerusalem itself, and not quite two 
days after the interment, could believe and declare that Jesus was 
risen, without refuting themselves, or meeting with refutation from 
their adversaries, (to whom however they appear to have made the 
first disclosure as to the resurrection of their Messiah at Pentecost) 
by ocular demonstration of the grave* Now it is here that the nar- 
rative of the first gospel, which has been unjustly placed below the 
others, presents an explanatory and satisfactory indication. Accord- 
ing to this gos))el also the risen Jesus does indeed appear in Jeru- 
salem, but only to the women, and so entirely as a mere preparation 
for a succeeding interview, nay, so superfluously, that we have al- 
ready questioned the truth of this appearance, and pronounced it to 
be a later modification of the legend of the angelic appearance, which 
Matthew nevertheless also included in liis narrative-f The sole im- 
portant appearance of Jesus after the resurrection occurs, according 
to Mattliew, in Galilee, whither an angel, and Jesus himself on the 
last evening of his life and on the morning of the resurrection, most 
urgently, directed his disciples, and where the fourth gospel also, in 
its appendix, places an appearance of the resuscitated Jesus. That 
the disciples, dispersed by their alarm, at the execution of their Mes- 
siah, should return to their home in Galilee, where they had no need, 
as in the mctropoUs of Judea, the seat of the enemies of their cruci- 
fied Clurist, to shut the doors for fear of the Jews^ was natural. 
Here was the place where they gradually began to breathe freely, 
and where their faith in Jesus, which had been temporarily de- 
pressed, might once more expand with its former vigour. But here 
also, where no body lay in the grave to contradict bold suppositions, 
might gradually be formed the idea of the resurrection of Jesus; and 
wnen this conviction had so elevated the courage and enthusiasm 
of his adherents that they ventured to proclaim it in the metropolis, 
it was no longer possible by the sight of the body of Jesus either to 
convict themselves, or to be convicted by others. 

According to the Acts, it is true, the disciples so eaily as on the 
next Pentecost, seven weeks after the death of Jesus, appeared in 
Jerusalem with the announcement of his resurrection, and were them- 
selves already convinced of it on the second morning after his burial, 
by appearances which they witnessed. But how long will it yet be, 

* Conip. Friedrich, in Eichhorn*a Bibliothek, 7, S. 223. f Comp. also Schmidt's 
BibUotbek, 2, & 548. 
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until the manner in which the author of the Acts places the first ap- 
pearance of the disciples of Jesus with the announcement of the new 
doctrine, precisely on the festival of the announcement of the old law, 
be recognized as one which rests purely on dogmatical grounds ; 
which is therefore historically worthless, and in no way binds us to 
assign so short a duration to that time of quiet preparation in Gali- 
lee? As regards the other statement — it might certainly require 
some time for the mental state of the disciples to become exalt^ in 
the degree necessary, before this or that individual amongst them 
could, purely as an operation of his own mind, make present to him- 
self the risen Christ in a visionary manner ; or before whole assem- 
blies, in moments of higlily wrought enthusiasm, could believe that 
they heard him in every impressive sound, or saw him in every strik- 
ing appearance : but it would nevertheless be conceived, that, as it 
was not possible that he should be held by the bonds of death (Acts 
iL 24.), he had passed only a short time in the grave. As to the 
more precise determination of this interval, if it be held an insuf- 
ficient explanation, that the sacred niunber three would be the first to 
suggest itself; there is a further idea which might occur, — whether 
or not it be historical that Jesus was buried on the evening before 
a sabbath, — namely, that he only remained in the grave during tlie 
rest of the sabbath, and thus rose on the 'inoming after the sabbath^ 
irpm TrptjTxi aa/3)3aTCi)v, which by the known mode of reckoning might 
be reconciled with the round number of three days.* 

When once the idea of a resurrection of Jesus had been formed 
in this manner, the gix^at event could not be allowed to have hap- 
pened so simply, but must be surrounded and embellished with all 
the pomp which the Jewish imagination fiimished. The chief or- 
naments wliich stood at commai\d for this purpose, were angels: 
hence these must open the grave of Jesus, must, after he had come 
forth from it, keep watch in the empty place, and deliver to the 
women, who (because without doubt women had had the first vis- 
ions) must be the first to go to the grave, the tidings of what had 
happened. As it was Gralilee where Jesus subsequently appeared 
to them, the journey of the disciples thither, which was nothing else 
than their j-eturn home, somewhat hastened by fear, was derived 
from the direction of an angel ; nay, Jesus himself must already 
before his death, and, as Matthew, too zealously adds, once more 
after the resurrection also, have enjoined this journey on the dis- 
ciples. But the farther these narratives were propagated by tra- 
dition, the more must the difference between the locality of the re- 
surrection itself and that of the appearances of the risen one, be 
allowed to fall out of sight as inconvenient ; and since the locality 
of the death and resurrection was not transferable, the appearances 

* May the three davs* abode of Jonah in the whale have had any influence on thit 
determination of time ? or the passage in Uosea quoted above, {111, pag. 033, note (*) ? 
The former is indeed only placed in this conneuon in one gospel, and the latter is now- 
here used in the N. T. 
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were gradually placed in the same locality as the resurrection, — ^in 
Jerusalem, which, as the more brilliant theatre and the seat of the 
first Christian Church, was especially appropriate for them,* 



CHAPTER V. 
THE ASCENSION. 



§ 141. THE LAST COMMANDS AND PROMISES OF JESUS. 

In the last interview of Jesus with his disciples, which accord- 
ing to Mark and Luke closed with the ascension, the three first 
evangelists (the fourth has something similar on the very first inter- 
view) represent Jesus as delivering testamentary commands and 
promises, which referred to the establishment and propagation of 
the messianic kingdom on earth* 

With regard to the commands, Jesus in Luke (xxiv. 47 f. ; Acts 
i. 8.) in parting from his disciples appoints them to be witnesses of 
his messiahship, and charges them to preach repentance and remis- 
sion of sins in his name Irom Jerusalem to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. Li Mark (xvi. 15 f.) he enjoins them to go into all the 
world and bring to every creature the glad tidings of the messianic 
kingdom founded by him ; he who believes and is baptized will be 
saved, he who bclieveth not, will (in the future messianic judgment) 
be condemned. In IVIatthew (xxviii. 19 £) the disciples are also 
commissioned to make disciples of aU nations irdrra ri^ idvrj^ and 
liere baptism is not mentioned incidentally merely, as in Mark, but 
is made the subject of an express command by Jesus, and is besides 
more precisely described as a baptism in the name of the Father^ 
of the Son^ and of the Holy OhosU ^k '^^ dvofui tov Trarphg koX tov 
vloif KoX TOV dytov irvevfiaTog, 

The impediments to the supposition tliat Jesus delivered to his 
disciples the express command to carry the announcement of the 
gospel to the Gentiles, have been already pointed out in an earlier 
connexion.! But that this more definite form of baptism proceeded 
from Jesus, is also opposed by the fact, that such an allocation of 
Father, Son, and Spirit does not elsewhere appear, except as a form 

* Compare with this explanation the one given by Weisse, in the 7th chapter of hla 
work above quoted. He agrees with the above representation in regarding the death of 
Jesas as real, and the narratives of the grave being found empty as later fabrications ; 
the point in which he diverges is that above mentioned — that in his view the appearances 
of the risen Jesus are not merely psychological and subjective, but objective magical facts. 

t Vid.pag 317, {08 
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of salutation in apostolic epistles (2 Cor. xiiL 14: the grace of out 
Lord Jesus Christy &c.) ; while as a more definite form of baptism 
it is not to be met with throughout the whole New Testament save 
in the above passage of the iirst gospel : for in the apostolic epistles 
and even in the Acts, baptism is designated as a Pairrt^eiv dg Xfu- 
arhv 'IrjoovVf or elg rb dvofia rov Kvpiov *l7]aov baptising i?i Christ 
Jcsus^ or in tfie name of the Jjord Jesus^ or their equivalent (Rom. 
vi. 3; Gal. iii. 27; Acts ii. 38; viii. 16; x. 48; xix. 5.), and the 
same threefold reference to God, Jesus, and the Holy Spirit is only 
found in ecclesiastical writers, as, for example, Justin.* Indeed the 
formula in Matthew sounds so exactly as if it had been borrowed 
from the ecclesiastical ritual, that there is no slight probability in 
the supposition that it was transferred from thence into the mouth 
of Jesus. But this does not authorize us to throw the passage out 
of the text as an interpolation,! since, if every thing in the gospels 
w^hich cannot have happened to Jesus, or which cannot have been 
done or spoken by him in the manner there described, were to be 
pronounced foreign to the original text, the interpolations would soon 
become too numerous. So far it is with justice that others have de- 
fended the genuineness of the baptismal formula ;{ but their grounds 
for the assertiou that it was delivered in this manner by Jesus him- 
self are insutiicient : the two opinions then resolve themselves into 
a third, namely, that this more definite form of baptism does indeed 
belong to the original context of the first gos})el, but without hav- 
ing been so delivered by Jesus.§ Jesus had, during his life, pre- 
dicted in divers ways the propagation oY liis kingdom beyond the 
limits of the Jewish nation, perhaps also had intimated the intro- 
duction of baptism to be his will ; and — whether it be the fact, that, 
as we learn in the fourth gospel, the disciples already practised bap- 
tism in the lifetime of Jesus, or that they firat made this rite a sign 
of reception into the new messianic society after his death, — in any 
case it was entirely in the manner of the legend to place the in- 
junction to baptize, as well as to go out into all the world, in the 
mouth of the departing Christ as a last declaration of his will. 

The promises which Jesus gives to his adherents in parting 
firom them, are in Matthew, where they are directed exclusively to 
the eleven, limited simply to the assurance that he, to whom as the 
exalted Messiah all power was delivered both in heaven and on 
earth, would be invisibly with them during the present age alutv, 
until at the consumraation ovvreXeLa of this term, he should enter 
into permanent visible communion with them : precisely the expres- 
sion of the belief which was formed in the first Christian community, 
when the equilibrium was recovered after the oscillations caused by 
the death of Jesus. In Mark, the last promises of Jesus seem to 
be gathered from the popular opinion concerning the gifts of the 

* Apol. i. 61. t As i» done by Teller, im excare. 2, ad Barneti I. de fide et offic 
Christ, p. 262. ; The work of Beckhaus, tiber die Aechtheit der BOg. Taufformel, 1794, 
met with general approval. % Comp. \>tt\VeV\A, %TSft%. liandb. 1, 1, 8. 246. 
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Christians, winch was current at the period of tlie composition of 
tliis gospel. Of tlie siffns arjiieia, which arc here promised to be- 
lievers in general, the speaking with {new) tongues, kaXelv yXuaacur 
(Kcuvaig) in the sense intended 1 Cor. xiv., not in the manner de 
scribed in Acts ii. wliich is a mythical modification,* actually ap- 
peared in the primitive church; as also the casting out of aeviU 
ScufMovia eKpdXXeiv ; and it may even be conceived that sick persons 
were cured in a natural manner by faith in the laying on of hands 
Inideaig x^^P^^ 1^7 ^ Christian : on the contrary the taking up of 
serpents dtpeig alpeiv (comp. Luke x. 19.) and the power of drinking 
poisons with impunity, have never had any existence except in the 
superstitious belief of the vulgar, and such signs of discipleship 
would have been the last to which Jesus would have attached any 
value. In Luke, the object of the last promise of Jesus is i\\Q power 
from o?i high Svvafug ef vrpovg^ wliich according to the promise of 
the Father inayyeXla rod Trarpbg^ he would send on the apostles, and 
the impartation of which they were to await in Jerusalem (xxiv. 
49.) ; and in Acts i. 5 ff. Jesus more precisely designates this im- 
partation of power as a baptism with the Holg Spirit^ Trvevim ayiov, 
which in a few days would be granted to the disciples in order to 
qualify them for the announcement of the gospel. These passages 
of Luke, which place the impartation of the Holy Spirit in the days 
after the ascension, seem to be in contradiction with the statement 
of the fourth gospel, that Jesus communicated the Holy Spirit to 
his disciples in the days of his resurrection, nay, on his very first 
appearance in the circle of the eleven. In John xx. 22 f. we read, 
that Jesus, appearing among the disciples when the doors were 
closed, breathed on them and said : lieceive ye the Holy Ghost, 
XdPere Twev^a ayiov^ wherewith he connected the authority to remit 
and i*etain sins. 

If this were the only passage relating to the impartation of the 
Spirit, every one would believe that the disciples had it communi- 
cated to them by Jesus when he was personally present among them, 
and not first after his exaltation to heaven. But in accordance with 
the harmonizing interest, it has l)een concluded, first by Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, and recently by Tholuck,t that the word Xdjiere re- 
ceive, in John, must be taken in the sense of XTfipeaOe, ye shall re- 
ceive, because according to Lxike the Holy Spirit was not imparted 
to the disciples until later, at Pentecost. But as if he wished to 
preclude such a wresting of his words, the Jesus of John adds to 
them the symbolical action of breathing on the disciples, which un- 
mistakeably represents the receiving ot the Holy Spirit as a present 
fact.{ It is tine that expositors have found out a way of eluding 
even this act of breathing, by attributing to it the following signifi- 
cation : as certainly as Jesus now breathes upon them, so certainly 

* Comp. Baur, in the Tabinger Zeitschrift for Theologie, Jahrg. 1830, 2, & 75 flf. 
t Comm. zum Job. S. 332. X Liicke, Comm. zuin Job. 2, S. 686 ; De Wette, S. 204. 
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will they at a future time receive the Holy Ghost.* But the act of 
breathing upon a person is as decided a symbol of a present imparta- 
tion as the laying on of hands, and as those on whom the apOstles 
laid their liands were immediately filled with the Spirit (Acts viii. 
17 ; xix. 6.), 80, according to the above narrative, the autlior of the 
fourth gospel must have thought that the apostles on that occasion 
received the Spirit from Jesus. In order to avoid the necessity of 
denying, in opposition to the clear meaning of John, that an ira- 
partation of the Spirit actually took place immediately after the re- 
surrection, or of coming into contradiction with Luke, who assigns 
the outpouring of the Spirit to a later period, expositors now ordi- 
narily suppose that the Spirit was granted to the apostles both at the 
earlier and the later period, the impartation at Pentecost being only 
an increasing and perfecting of the former. t Or more con*ectly, 
since Matthew x. 20. speaks of the Spirit of t/ie Father as already 
sustaining the disciples in their first mission : it is supposed that 
they were first endowed with some extraordinary power before that 
mission, in the life-time of Jesus ; that on the occasion in question, 
shortly after liis I'csurrection, he heightened this power ; but that all 
the fulness of the Spirit was not poured out upon them until Pente- 
cost. { What constitutes the distinction between these steps, and 
especially in what the increase of the gifts of the Spirit consisted in 
the present instance, is, however, as Michaelis has ah-eady remarked, 
not easy to discern. If in the first instance the apostles were en- 
dowed with the power of working miracles (Matt. x. 1. 8) together 
with the gift of speaking freely \napfiriaia) before tribunals (v. 20), 
it could only be a more correct insight into the spirituality of his 
kingdom that Jesus communicated to them by breathing on them ; 
but of this they were still destitute immediately before the ascension, 
when, according to Acts i. 6., they asked whether, with the im- 
partation of the Spirit, within the next few days, would be associated 
the restoration of the kingdom to Israel. If however it be supposed 
tliat each successive impartation of the Spirit conferred no new 
jx)wers on the disciples, but was merely an addition in measure to 
that which was already present in all its diversified powers :§ it must 
still be held surprising tliat no evangelist mentions, together with 
an earlier impartation, a later amplification ; but instead of this, be- 
sides an incidental mention of the Spirit as enabling the disciples 
to defend themselves before tribunals, in Luke (xii. 12.), — ^which, 
since it is^ot here, as in Matthew, connected with a mission, may 
be regarded merely as a reference to the time after the later outpoui- 
ing of the Spirit, — each of the evangelists mentions only one im- 
partation, and represents this as the first and last. This is, indeed, 
a clear proof that, to place in juxtaposition three impartations and 
to regard them as so many difierent degrees, is only an efibrt to har- 

* Less, Auferstclmngsgeschichte, S. 281 ; Kuinol, in lot f Llicke, S. 087. X Vid. 
«p. Michaelis, BcgralinUs- u. Auferstehungsgesch. S. 2G8 ; Olshausen, 2, S. 533. { This k 
I'/ioJuck'tf opinion, ut sup. 
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monize the gospels by introducing into them what is foreign to 
the text 

Thus there are in the New Testament three distinct opinions 
concerning the impartation of the Spirit to the disciples of Jesus ; 
and in two respects they form a climax. As regards the time, Mat- 
thew places the impartation the earlist — within the period of the 
natural life of Jesus ; Luke, the latest — in the time after his com- 
plete departure from the earth ; John in an intermediate position — 
in the days of the resurrection. As regards the conception of the 
fact, it is the simplest in Mattliew, the least perceptible to the senses, 
for he has no special and external act of impartation ; John already 
has such a feature, in the act of bre^hing on the disciples ; while 
with Luke, in the Acts, tlie gentle breathing has become a violent 
storm, which shakes the house, and with which other miraculous 
appearances are united. These two series of gi'adations stand in 
opposite relations to historical probability. That the Spirit 7rvef;/ia, 
which, whether it be regarded as natural or as supernatural, is in 
either case the animating power of the messianic idea in its Chris- 
tian modification, was communicated to the adherents of Jesus so 
early as Matthew narrates, is contradicted by his own representation, 
for according to him, that Christian modification — the introduction 
of the characteristics of suffeiing and death into the idea of the Sles- 
siah, — was not comprehended by the disciples long after the mission 
described in Matt. x. ; and as the discourse of instructions there 
given contains other particulars also, which will only suit later times 
and circumstances : it is easy to imagine that the promise in ques- 
tion may have been erroneously referred to that earlier period. Only 
after the death and resurrection of Jesus can we conceive what the 
New Testament calls the Trvevfia ayiov to have been developed in the 
disciples, and in so far the representation of John stands nearer to 
reality than that of Matthew ; but, as certainly the revolution in the 
sentiments of the disciples described in the foregoing section, liad 
not taken place so early as two days after the crucihxion : the ac- 
count of John does not approach so near to the tinith as that of Luke, 
who allows an interval of at least fifty days for the formation of the 
new opinions in the disciples. The position of the narratives with 
respect to historical truth is reversed by the other climax. For in 
proportion as a narrative represents the impartation of a spiritual 
power as perceptible to the senses, the formation of a sentiment 
which might spring from natural causes as miraculous, the origin of 
a faculty which can only liave been developed gradually, as instan- 
taneous : in the same proportion does such a narrative diverge from 
the truth ; and in this respect, Matthew would stand at the least 
distance from the truth, Luke at the greatest. If we therefore rec- 
ognize in the representation of the latter the most mature product 
of tradition, it may be wondered how tradition can have wrought in 
two opposite ways : receding from the truth in relation to the deter- 
mination of the manner and form of the impartation, approaching 
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the truth in relation to the determination of the time. Bat this is 
explained as soon as it is considered, that in the changes in the de- 
termination of the time, tradition was not guided by critical inquiry 
after truth — this might well have caused surprise, — but by the same 
tendency that led to the other alteration, namely, to present the im- 
partation of the Spirit as a single miraculous act. If Jesus was 
said to have shed the Spirit on his disciples by a special act : it must 
seem appropriate to assign this act to his state of glorification, and thus 
either with John to place it after the resurrection, or with Luke afiar 
the ascension ; indeed the fourth evangelist expressly remarks that 
in tlie lifetime of Jesus, the Spirit was not yet given, because Jesu% 
was not yet glorified (vii. 39.). 

This interpretation of the opinion of the fourth evangelist con- 
cerning the impartation of the Spirit to the disciples, is attested as 
the correct one by the fact, that it throws unexpected liglit on an 
obscurity in his gospel with respect to which we were previously 
unable to come to a decision. In relation to the farewell discourses 
of Jesus, it was not possible to settle the dispute, whether what Je- 
sus there says of his return is to be referred to the days of his re- 
surrection, or to the outpouring of the Spirit, because the description 
of that return as a seeing again seemed to speak as decidedly for the 
former, as the observation that in that time they would no longer 
ask him anything, and would underatand him fully, for the latter: 
a dispute which is decided in the most welcome manner, if it can be 
shown to be the opinion of the narrator that the impartation of the 
Spirit fell in the days of the resuiTCCtion.* At first indeed it might 
be thought, that this impaitation, especially as in John it is con- 
nected with the formal appointment of his disciples as his envoys, 
and the communication of the authority to remit and retain sins 
(comp. Matt, xviii. 18.), would have been more appropriate at the 
close than the commencement of the appearances of the risen Jesus, 
and in a full assembly of the apostles than in one from which Tho- 
mas was absent; but on this account to suppose with Olshausen 
that the evangelist for the sake of brevity merely appends the im- 
partation of the Spirit to the first appearance, though it really be- 
longed to a later interview, is an inadmissible violence ; and we must 
rather allow, that the author of the foui'th gospel regarded this first ' 
appearance of Jesus as the principal one, and the one eight days 
later as merely supernumerary in favour of Thomas. The appear- 
ance chap. xxi. is also a supplement, which the author, when he 
wrote his gospel, cither had not known, or at least did not recollect. 

§ 142. THE SO-CALLED ASCENSION CONSIDERED AS A SUPERNATUAL 

AND AS A NATURAL EVENT. 

The ascension of Jesus is reported to us in the New Testament 
in three difierent narratives, which in point of fulness of detail and 

* Comp. \YeVfi&et die evaiig. Geschichte, 2, S. 418. 
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picturesqueness of description form a progressive series. Mark, who 
in the last portion of his gospel is in general very brief and abrupt, 
onlj* says, that after Jesus had spoken to the disciples for the last 
time, he was received up {dvek^tpdri) into heaven and sat on the right 
hand of God (xvL 19.). With scarcely more definiteness it is said 
in the gospel of Luke that Jesus led his disciples out as far ds Be- 
thany^ ^^0) i(>)g dg Brfiavlav^ and while he here with uplifted hands 
gave them his blessing, he was parted from them (<Jt£<my), and car- 
ried up into heaven (ovfi^epcro); whereupon the disciples fell down 
and worsliippcd him, and forthwith returned to Jerusalem with great 
joy (xxiv. 50 ffl). In the introduction to the Acts, Luke gives more 
ample details concerning this scene. On the mount of Olives, where 
Jesus delivered to his disciples his last commands and promises, he 
was taken up before their eyes {kmipOri)^ and a cloud received him 
out of their sight. While the disciples were watching him, as he went 
up into heaven on the cloud, there suddenly stood by them two men 
in white apparel, who induced them to desist from thus gazing af^cr 
him by the assurance, that the Jesus now taken from them would 
come again from heaven in the same manner as he had just ascended 
into heaven ; on which they were satisfied, and returned to Jerusa- 
lem (i. 1—12). 

The first impression from this narrative is clearly this : that it 
is intended as a description of a miraculous event, an actual exalta- 
tion of Jesus into heaven, as the dwelling-place of God, and an at- 
testation of this by angels; as orthodox theologians, both ancient 
and modem, correctly maintain. The only question is, whether they 
can also help us to surmount the difficulties which stand in our way 
when we attempt to form a conception of such an event ? One main 
difficulty is this : how can a palpable body, which has still flesh 
and boiies^ and eats material food, be qualified for a celestial abode? 
how can it so far liberate itself from the laws of gravity, as to be 
capable of an ascent tlirough the air ? and how can it be conceived 
that God gave so preternatural a capabiUty to Jesus by a miracle ?* 
The only possible reply to these questions is, that the grosser ele- 
ments which the body of Jesus still retained after the resurrection, 
were removed before the ascension, and only the finest essence of 
his corporeality, as the integument of the soul, was taken by him 
into hcaven.f But as the £sciples who were present at the ascen- 
sion observed no residuum of his body which he had left behind, 
this leads either to the above mentioned absurdity of an evaporation 
of the body of Jesus, or to Olshausen's process of subtilization which, 
still incomplete even after the resurrection, was not perfected until 
the moment of the ascension ; a process which must have been con- 
ducted with singularly rapid retrograde transitions in tliese last days, 
if the body of Jesus, when penetrating into the closed room where 

* Gabler, in the nenetten theol. Journal 3, S. 417, and in the Vorrcde wi Gries. 
bach's opusc. acad. p. xcvL comp. KuinOl, in Marc pag. 222. f Seiler, ap. KoinOl, nt 
tap. S. 223. 
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the disciples were assembled, is to be supposed immaterial ; imme- 
diately after when Thomas touched him, material ; and lastly, in 
the ascension, again immateriaL The other difficulty lies in the 
considemtion, that according to a just idea of the world, the seat of 
God and of the blessed, to which Jesus is supposed to Iiave been 
exalted, is not to be sought for in the upper regions of the air, nor, 
in general, in any determinate place ; — such a locality could only be 
assigned to it in the childish, limited conceptions of antiquity. We 
are well aware that he who would attain to God and the circle of the 
blessed would make a superfluous circuit, if he thought it necessary 
for this purpose to soar aloft into the higher regions of the firmament; 
and the more intimately Jesus was acquainted with God and divine 
things, the farther certainly would he be from making su«h a circuit, 
or from being caused to make it by God.* Thus there would be no 
other resource than to suppose a divine accommodation to the idea 
of the world in that age, and to say: God in order to convince the 
disciples of the return of Jesus into the higher world, although this 
world is in reality by no means to be sought for in the upper air, 
nevertheless prepared the spectacle of such an exaltation, t But this 
is to represent God as theatrically arranging an illusion. 

As an attempt to set us free from such diflSculties and absurdi- 
ties, the natural explanation of tliis narrative must needs be wel- 
come, t This distinguishes in the evangelical accounts of the ascen- 
sion, what was actually beheld, and what was inferred by reasoning. 
Certainly, when it is said in the Acts : while they behelcL, he was 
taken up^ pkeTTovrcjv avrdv hrrfpOTj : the exaltation to heaven seems 
here to be represented as a fact actually witnessed. But, the Ra- 
tionalists tell us that we are not to understand imjpOTi, as signifying 
an elevation above the earth, but only that Jesus in order to bless 
the disciples, drew up his form and thus appeared more elevated to 
them. They then bring forward the word dUarij, he teas parted 
from them^ in the conclusion of Luke's gospel, and interpret it to 
mean that Jesus in taking leave of his disciples removed himself 
farther from them. Hereupon, they continue, in the same way as 
on the mount of Transfiguration, a cloud was interposed between 
Jesus and the disciples, and together with the numerous olive-trees 
on the mount, concealed him from their sight ; a result wliich, on 
the assurance of two unknown men, they regarded as a reception of 
Jesus into heaven. But, when Luke in the Acts immediately con- 
nects i-nripdrf with the statement, and a cloud received him^ naX 
vetpikTj vTTeXaffev avrdv : he implies that the taking up was an intro- 
duction to the being received by the cloud ; which it would not be 
if it were a mere drawing up of the body, but only if it were an 

* Comp. Paulas, exeg. Handb. 3. B. S. 921 ; De Wette, Religion and Theologle, S. 

IGl. t ^®™> Ilauptthatsachen, Tabinger Zeitachrift. 1836, 3, S. 58. Comp. Steudel 

(Glaubenslehre, S. 323), who supposes the ascension to have been a vision which God 

produced in the disciples. Against this comp. my Streitschriften, 1, S. 162 ff. J Sec 

especially Paulas, ut sup. S. 9 10 ff. ^ L. J. 1. B. 8. 318 ff. 
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exaltation of Jesus above the earth, since only in this case could a 
cloud float under, cany, and envelop him, which is the idea ex- 
pressed by vniXafkv. Again, in the gospel of Luke, the fact that 
Ae wa% parted from them is represented as something which took 
place while he blessed them hv r^ svXoytlv avrov avrovg ; now no one 
when pronouncing a benediction on another, will remove from him: 
whereas it appears very suitable, that Jesus while communicating 
his blessing to the disciples should be carried upward, and thus, 
while rising, have continued to extend over them his outstretched 
|. hand as a symbol of his blessing. Thus the natural explanation of 
'J the disappearance in the cloud falls to the ground of itself; while in 
the supposition that the two individuals clothed in white apparel 
were natural men, Paulus only disguises a final and strongly marked 
essay of the opinion espoused by Bahrdt and Venturini, that several 
epochs in the life of Jesus, especially after his crucifixion, were 
brought about by the agency of secret colleagues. And Jesus him- 
self — what, according to this opinion, must we suppose to have be- 
come of him after this last separation firom his disciples ? Shall we, 
with Bahrdt, dieam of an Essene lodge, into which he retired after 
the comjJetion of his work ? and with Brennecke appeal, in proof 
that Jesus long continued silently to work for the welfare of man- 
kind, to his appearance for the purpose of the conversion of Paul ? 
But, taking the narrative of the Acts as historical, this was connected 
with circumstances and efiects which could be produced by no natural 
man, even though a member of a secret order. Or shall we with 
Paulus suppose, that shortly after the last interview the body of 
Jesus sank beneath the injuries it had received ? This could not 
well have happened in the very next moments after he had appeared 
still active among his disciples, so that the two men who joined them 
might have been witnesses of his decease, — who, even admitting 
this, would not have spoken in accordance with the truth ; but if 
he continued to live for any length of time he must have had the 
intention to remain from that period in the concealment of a secret 
society ; and to this must then be supposed to belong the two men 
clothed in white, who, doubtless with his previous sanction, persuad- 
ed the disciples that he had ascended into heaven. But this is a 
mode of representation, from which in this instance as in every other, 
a sound judgment must turn away with aversion. 

J § 143. INSUFFICIENCY OF THE NARRATIVES OF THE ASCENSION. 

MYTHICAL CONCEPTION OF THOSE NARRATIVES. 

Among all the New Testament histories of miracles, the ascen- 
sion least demanded such an expenditure of perverted acumen, since 
' the attestations to its historical validity are peculiarlv weak,-^not 
only to us who, having no risen Jesus, can consequently have no as- 

Briefe, ttber den lUtionaliamus, S. 146, Anm. 28. 
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ccnded one, but apart from all prior conclusions and in every point 
of view. Matthew and John, who according to the common idea 
were the two eyewitnesses among the evangelists, do not mention 
it ; it is narrated by Mark and Liike alone, while in the rest of the 
New Testament \\Titings decided allusions to it are wanting. Bat 
this absence of allusions to the ascension in the rest of the New 
Testament is denied by orthodox expositors. When, say they, Je- 
sus in Slatthew (xxvi. 64.) declares before the high priest, that here- 
after the Son of Man will be seen sitting at the right hand of God : 
this presupposes an exaltation thither, consequently an ascension ; 
when in John (iii. 13.) he says, no one hath ascended into heaven 
but the Son of Man who came from heaven, and at another time (vi« 
62.) tells the disciples that they wiU hereafter see him ascend where 
he was before ; further, when on the morning of the resurrection he 
declares tliat he is not yet ascended to his Father, implying that he 
is about to do, so (xx. 17.): there could hardly be more explicit al- 
lusions to the ascension ; again« when the apostles in the Acts so 
often speak of an exaltation of Jesus to the right hand of God (ii. 
33. ; V. 31. ; comp. vii. 56.), and Paul represents him as ascended 
vp far above all heavens dvafia^ vnepdvcj Travrwv tCjv ovpavdv (Ephes. 
iv. 10.), Peter, as gone into heaven nopevdelg elg ovpavbv (1 Pet. iii. 
22.) : there can be no doubt that they all knew of his ascension.* 
All these passages, however, with the exception perhaps of Jolm vL 
62. where a seeing ihe son of inan ascend^ Ott^lv dvaftalvovra rhv 
vlhv Tov dvOpcjTTov^ is spoken of, contain only in general his exalta- 
tion to heaven, without intimating that it was an external, visible 
fact, that took place in the presence of the disciples. Rather, when 
we find Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 5 if. ranking the appeamnce of Jesus to 
himself, which occurred long after the alleged ascension, with the 
Chris tophanies before this epoch, so entirely without any pause or 
indication of a distinction : we must doubt, not merely that all the 
appearances which he enumerates besides his own can have occurred 
before the ascension,t bat whether the apostle can have had any 
knowledge at all of an ascension as an external fact which closed 
the earthly life of Jesus. As to the author of the fourth gospel, — ^in 
his metaphorical language, we are not compelled by the word 0€<M)p7ire, 
any more than by the 6%l;ea0e in relation to the angels ascending and 
descending upon Jesus, i. 52., to ascribe to him a knowledge of the 
visible ascension of Jesus, of which he gives no intimation at the 
conclusion of liis gospel. 

Commentators have, it is true, taken all possible pains to ex- 
plain the want of a narrative of the ascension in the first and fourth 
gospels, in a way which may not prove inimical either to the au- 
thority of the writings, or to the historical value of the fiict. They 
maintain that the evangelists who are silent on the subject, held it 

* Seller, ap. Kuim'il, ut sup. S. 221 ; Ol^haunen, 8. 591 f. Comp. GricslMch, loco* 
ram N. T. ad agcensionem Chrittti in ccclum epectantiura »yllogc. In his opusc. acad. ed. 
GAbier, Vol 2, S. 484 fL \ Sdvii«cW%TvViviT\ser, OXxr den Urnpr. a. a. f. S. 19. 
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either unnecessary, or impossible, to narrate the ascension. They 
held it unnecessary, say these expositors, either intrinsically, from 
the minor impoi'tancc of the event;* or extrinsically, on the con- 
sideration that it was generally known as a part of the evangelical 
tradition ;t John in particular supposed it to be known from Mark 
and Luke ; J or lastly, both ilatthew and John omitted it as not be- 
longing to the eai'thly life of Jesus, to the description of which their 
writings were exclusively devoted. § But we must contend, on the 
contrary, that the life of Jesus, especially that enigmatical life which 
he led after his return from the grave, absolutely required such a 
close as the ascension. Whether it were generally known or not, 
whether it were important or unimportant, — the simple aesthetic in- 
terest which dictates even to an uncultivated author, that a narra- 
tive should be wound up with a conclusion, must have led every 
evangelical writer who knew of the ascension to mention it, though 
it wei-e but summarily at the end of his history, in order to avoid 
the strange impression left by the first gospel and still more by the 
fourth, as narratives losing themselves in vague obscurity. Hence 
our apologists resort to the supposition that the first and fourth evan- 
gelists held it impossible to give an account of the ascension of Je- 
sus, because the eye-witnesses, however long they might gaze after 
him, could still only see him hovering in the air and encircled by 
the cloud, not entering heaven and taking his place on the right 
hand of God.|| But in the ideas of the ancient world, to which 
heaven was nearer than to us, an entrance into the clouds was in 
itself a real ascent into heaven, as we see from the stories of Romu- 
lus and Elijah. 

Thus it is undeniable that the above evangelists were ignorant 
of the ascension : but the conclusion of the most recent criticism, 
that this ignorance is a reproach to tlie first evangelist as a sign 
of his unapostoUc character,ir is the less in. place here, because 
the event in question is rendered suspicious not merely by the si- 
lence of two evangelists, but also by the want of agreement between 
those who narrate it. Mark is at variance with Luke, nay, Luke 
is at variance with himself. In the account of the former it appears 
as if Jesus had ascended into heaven immediately from the meal in 
which he appeared to the eleven, consequently from out of a house 
in Jerusalem ; for the phrases : he aj>j)eared with the eleven as they 
sat at meat, and iipbraid^id thein — and he said — So t/ien after the 
Ijord had spoken unto them he was received up into heaven, dec,, 
dvaKeifiivocg — i<l>avep<iMi]' KoX u)vel6iae — koI elnev — 'O ^v ovv Kvpiog, 
fUTa Tb kaXijacu avTolg, dvek7)<t>0ri k. t. a. have an immediate depcnd- 

* Olshausen, S. 593 f. f Even Fritzsclief wearv at the conclusion of his labour, 
writes in Matth. pag. 835 : JUatthctus Jesu in calum abitum non commemoravft^ quippe fi«- 
mini ignotum, % Michaelis, ut sup. 352. { The treatise : Warum haben nicht alle 
Evangelisten die Ilimmelfahrt Jesu ausdrQcklich niiterz&hlt ? in Iflatt's Magazin, 8, S. 
07. II The above-named Treatise in Flutt's Magazin. \ Schneckenburger, ut sup. 
S. 19 f. 
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cnce on each other, and it is only by violence that a change of place 
or a distinction of time can be introduced.* Now an ascent into 
heaven directly out of a room is certainly not easy to imagine; hence 
Luke represents it as taking place in the open air. In his gospel 
he makes Jesus immediately before his ascension, lead out his dis- 
ciples as far as Bethany^ eo)^ dg BrjOavlav^ but in the Acts he places 
the scene on the mount called Olivet^ 6po^ rb KaXovfievov ikaujva ; 
this, however, cannot be imputed to him as a contradiction, since 
Bethany lay in the neighbourhood of the mount of Olives-f But 
there is a more important divergency in his statement of time ; for 
in his gospel as in Mark, we are left to infer that the ascension took 
place on the same day with the resuiTcction : whereas in the Acts 
it is expressly remarked, that the two events were separated by an 
interval of forty days. It has already been remarked tliat the latter 
determination of time must have come to the knowledge of Luke in 
the interim between the composition of the gospel and that of the 
Acts. The more numerous the narratives of appearances of the risen 
Jesus, and the more various the places to which they were assigned : 
the less would the short space of a day suffice for his life on earth 
after the resurrection ; while the determination (5f the lengthened 
period which had become necessary to forty days precisely, had its 
foundation in the part which this number is known to have played 
in the Jewish, and already in the Cluristian legend. The people of 
Israel were forty years in the wilderness ; Moses was forty days on 
mount Sinai ; he and EUas fasted forty days; and Jesus himselt* pre- 
vious to the temptation remained the same length of time without 
nourishment in the wilderness. As, then, all these mysterious inter- 
mediate states and periods of transition were determined by the num- 
ber forty: this number presented itself as especially appropriate for 
the deteiTOination of the mysterious interval between the resurrec- 
tion and ascension of Jesus, j: 

As regards the description of the event itself, it might be thought 
admissible to ascribe the silence of Mark, and of Luke in his gos- 
pel, concerning the cloud and the angels, purely to the brevity of 
their narratives ; but suice Luke at the close of his gospel nar- 
rates circumstantially enough the conduct of the disciples — how they 
fell down and worshipped the ascended Jesus, and returned to the 
city with great joy: so he would doubtless have pointed out the 
information communicated to them by angels as the immediate 
source of their joy, had he known anything of such a particular at 
the time when he composed his first Avriting. Hence this feature 
seems rather to have been giadually formed in tradition, in order to 
render due honour to this last point also in the life of Jesus, and 
to present a confirmation of the insufficient testimony of men as to 
his exaltation into heaven by the mouth of two heavenly witnesses. 

* As by Kuin6l, p. 208 f. 217. f Nevertheless comp. De Wette on the Acts, i. 12. 
f Vid. p. 268, 2 56f and the authors there cited. The reference to a reckoning iu Daniel 
in Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3. 1^. S. ^*1^, a.^^e&Ts to me too artilicial. 
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As, according to this, those who knew of an ascension of Jesus, 
had by no means the same idea of its particular circumstances: there 
must have been in general two different modes of conceiving the 
1 close of tlie lite of Jesus ; some regarding it as a visible ascension, 
i others not so.* When Matthew makes Jesus before the tribunal 
of the high priest predict his exaltation to the riglit hand of the 
divine power (xxvi. 64.), and after his resuiTCction declare that now 
all power is given to him in heaven and earth (xxviii. 18.) ; and 
nevertheless has nothing of a visible ascension, but on the contrary- 
puts into the mouth of Jesus the assurance : / am with you alway^ 
even unto the end of the worlds tyd) fied* vfuov elfu ndaag rdg ijiiipag 
icjg TTJ^ ovvTekelag tov aUjvog (v. 20) : it is evident that the latent 
idea, on wliich his representation is founded, is that Jesus, doubt- 
less immediately on his resurrection, ascended invisibly to the Fa- 
ther, though at the same time remaining invisibly with his followers; 
and that out of this concealment he, as often as he found it expe- 
dient, revealed himself in Christophanies. The same view is to be 
discerned in the apostle Paul, when 1 Cor. xv. he undistinguisldngly 
places the appearance to himself of the Christ already ascended into 
heaven, in one series with the earlier Christophanies ; and also the 
author of the fourth gospel and the rest of the New Testament 
>vriters only presuppose what must necessarily be presupposed ac- 
cording to the messianic passage : Sit thou at tny right hand^ Ps. 
ex. 1.: that Jesus was exalted to the right hand of God; without 
deciding anytliing as to the manner of the exaltation, or represent- 
/ ing to themselves the ascension as a visible one. The imagination 
1 of the primitive Christians must however have felt a strong tempta- 
; tion to depict this exaltation as a brilliant spectacle. When it was 
once concluded that the Messiah Jesus had arrived at so exalted a 
position, it would appear desirable to gaze after him, as it were, on 
his way thither. If it was expected, in accordance with the prc^h- 
ecy of Daniel, that his future return from heaven would be a 
visible descent in the clouds : this would naturally suggest that his 
departure to heaven should be represented as a visible ascent on a 
cloud ; and when Luke makes the two white-apparelled angels, who 
joined the disciples after the removal of Jesus, say: this sa)ne Je- 
sus^ who is taken up frovn you into heaven^ s/iuU so co?ne in like 
manner as yt have seen him go ifito heaven (Acts i. 11.) : we need 
only take the converse of this declaration in order to have before us 
the genesis of the conception of the ascension of Jesus ; for the 
mode of conclusion was this : as Jesus will at some future time re- 
turn from heaven in the clouds, so he must surely have departed 
thitherf in the same manner. 

Compared with these primary incentives, the Old Testament 

* On this subject comp. especially Animon, Ast^nsus J. C. in ccclum historU biblica. 
In bis opusc nov. p. 43 ff. Fortbildung des Christenthums, 2. 1, S. 13 AT. ; also Kaiser, 
Wbl llieol. 1, S. 83 ff. ; De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, S. 247 ; Weisse, die evang. Ge- 
•diichte, 2, p. 375 flf. f This is also Hase's opinion, L. J. § 150. 
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prcoedents which the ascension of Jesus has in the translation of 
Enoch (Gen. v. 24.; comp. Wis. xliv. 16. ; xlLx. 16. ; Hob. xi. 6.), 
and especially in the ascension of Elijah (2 Kings ii. 11. ; comp. 
Wis. xlviiL 9. ; 1 Mace. ii. 68.), together with the Grecian and 
Roman apotheoses of Hercules and Romulus, recede into tlie back* 
ground. Apart from the question whether the latter were known 
to the second and tlurd evangelists ; the statement relative to Enoch 
is too vague ; while the chariot and horses of fire that transported 
Elijah were not adapted to the milder spirit of Christ. Instead of 
this the enveloping cloud and the removal while holding a farewell 
conversation, may appear to have been borrowed from the later rep- 
resentation of the removal of Moses, which however in other par- 
ticulars has considerable divergencies from that of Jesus.* Perhaps 
also one trait in the narrative of the Acts may be explained out of 
the history of Elijah. When this prophet, before his translation, 
is entreated by his servant EUsha that he will bequeath him a double 
measure of his spirit : Elijah attaclies to the concession of tliis boon 
the condition : if thou see me when lam taken from thee^ it thoil 
be so unto thee ; but if not, it shaU not be so ; whence we might 
perhaps gather the reason why Luke (Acts i. 9.) lays stress on the 
fact that the disciples beheld Jesus as he went up (fiXenbvrf^v avruv 
iTrqpdi]) : namely, because, according to the narrative concerning 
Elijah, this was necessary, if the disciples were to receive the spirit 
of their master. 

^ Joseph. Antiq. iv. viiL 48, it U Mid of Moses : And at he teat going to mnbract 
EUazar and Jothua, and toot ttiU ditcourting toUk ihem^ a cloud ttoodover him on a tmddenj 
and he ditappeartd m a certain vaUey, although he wrote in the holg bookt that he died, which 
wat done oui of fear ^ Utt theg thould venture to tag that becaute of hit exiraordinarg virtue, 
he weml io God. Philo, however, vita Mosis, opp. ed. Mangey, Vol. iL p. 179, makM tJbc 
«oul only of Moses ascend into heaven. 
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CONCLUDING DISSERTATION. 
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§ 144, NECESSARY TRANSITION PROM CRITICISM TO DOG^IA. 

• 

The i"esults of the inquiry which we have now brought to a 
close, have apparently annihilated tlie greatest and most valuable 
part of that which the Christian has been wont to believe concerning 
his Saviour Jesus, have uprooted all the animating motives which 
he has gathered from his faith, and withered all liis consolations. 
The bouixdless store of truth and life which for eighteen centuries 
has been the aliment of humanity, seems iiTCtrievably dissipated ; 
the most sublime levelled with the dust, God divested of his grace, 
man of his dignity, and the tie between heaven and earth broken. 
/ Piety turns away with horror from so fearful an act of desecration, 
and strong in tlie impregnable self-evidence of its faith, pronounces 
that, let an audacious criticism attempt what it will, all which the 
scriptures declare, and the church believes of Christ, will still sub- 
sist as eternal truth, nor needs one iota of it to be renounced. Thus 
at the conclusion of the criticism of the history of Jesus, there pre- 
sents itself this problem : to re-establish dogmatically that whicli^ , 
has been destroyed critically. 

At the first glance, tliis problem appears to exist merely as a 
challcn^ addressed by the believer to the critic, not as a result of. 
the moral recjiiijpements of leither. The believer would appear to 
need no re-establishment of the faith, since for him it cannot be 
subverted by criticism. The critic seems to require no such re- 
establishment, since he is able to endure the annihilation resulting 
from his own labours. Hence it might be supposed that the critic, 
when he seeks to rescue the dogma from the flames wliich his criti- 
cism has kindled, acts falsely in relation to his own point of view, 
since, to satisfy the believer, he treats what is valueless for himself 
as if he esteemed it to be a jewel ; while in relation to the believer, 
he is undertaking a superfluous task, in labouring to defend that 
which the latter considers in no way endangered. 

But on a nearer view the case appears otherwise. "To all belief, 
\ not built on demonstration, doubt is inherent, though it may not b^ 
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developed ; the most firmly believing Christian has within him the 
elements of criticism as a latent deposit of unbelief, or rather as a 
negative germ of knowledge, and only by its constant repression 
can he maintain the predominance of his faith, which is thus essen- . 
tially a re-established faith. And just as the believer is intrinsi- 
cally a sceptic or critic, so, on the other hand, tlie critic is intrinsi- 
cally a believer. In proportion as he is distinguished from the 
naturalistic theologian, and the free-thinker, — in proportion as his 
criticism is conceived in the spirit of the nineteenth century, — ^he is 
filled with veneration for every religion, and especially for the sub- 
stance of the sublimest of all religious, the Christian, which he 
perceives to be identical with the deepest philosophical truth ; and 
iience, after having in the course of his criticism exhibited only the 
differences between his conviction and the historical belief of the 
Christian, he will feel urged to place that identity in a just light. 

Further, our criticism, though in its progress it treats of oetails, 
yet on becoming part of our internal conviction, resolves itself into 
the simple element of doubt, which the believer neutralizes by an 
equally simple veto^ and then spreads anew in undiminished lux- 
uriance all the fullness of his creed. But hereby the decisions of 
criticism are only dismissed, not ^vanquished, ^nd that which is 
believed is supported by no intermediate proof, but rests absolutely 
on its own evidence. Criticism cannot but direct itself against 
this absence of intermediate proofs and thus tlic controversy which 
seemed ended is renewed, and we are tlirown back to the banning 
of our inquiry ; yet with a dilBerence which constitutes a step for- 
ward in the discussion. Hitherto our criticism had for its object « 
the data of Christianity, as historically presented in the evangelical 
records ; now, these data having been called in question in their 
historical form, assume that of a mental product, and find a refuge 
in the soul of tlie believer ; where they exist, not as a simple his- 
tory, but as a reflected history, that is, a confession of faith, a 
received dogma. Against this dogma, presenting itself totally un- 
supported by evidence, criticism must indeed awake, as it does 
against all deficiency of proof, in the character of a negativing 
power, and a contender for intermediate proof: it will, however, no 
longer be occupied with liistory, but with doctrines. Thus our 
historical ciiticism is followed up by dogmatical criticism, and it is 
only after the faith has passed through both these trials, that it is 
thoroughly tested and constituted science. 

This second process through which the faith has to pass, 
ought, like the first, to be made the subject of a distinct work : I 
shall here merely give a sketch of its most important ieatuxes, that 
I may not terminate an historical criticism without pointing out its 
ultimate object, wliich can only be arrived at by dogmatical criti- 
;cism as a sequeL 
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§ 145. THE CHRISTOLOGIE OF THE ORTHODOX SYSTEM. 

The dogmatic import of the life of Jesus implicitly received, 
and developed on this basis, constitutes the orthodox doctrine of 
the Christ. 

Its fundamental principles are found in the New Testament. 
The root of faith in Jesus was the conviction of his resurrection. 
He who had been put to death, however great during his life, could 
not, it was thought, be the Messiah : his mii-aculous restoration to 
life proved so much the more strongly that he was the MessiaL 
Freed by his resurrection from the kingdom of shades, and at the 
same time elevated above the sphere of earthly humanity, he was 
now translated to the heavenly regions, and had taken his place at 
the right hand of God (Acts ii. 32 ft ; iii. 15 ff. ; v. 30 ff. ; and else- 
where). Now, his death appeared to be tlie chief article in his mes- 
sianic destination ; according to Isai liii., he had suffered for the 
sins of his people and of mankind (Acts viii. 32 ff. comp. Matt..xx. 
28. John i. 2&, 36. 1 John ii. 2.) ; his blood poured out on the 
cross, operated like that which on the great day of atonement the 
high priest sprinkled on the mercy-seat (Rom. iii. 25.) ; he was the 
pure lamb by whose blood the believing are redeemed (1 Pet. i. 
18 f.) ; the eternal, sinless high priest, who by the offering of his 
own body, at once effected that, which the Jewish higli priests wei-e 
unable to effect, by their perpetually repeated sacrifices of animals 
(Hebr. x. 10 ff. &c.). But, thenceforth, the Messiah who was ex- 
alted to the right hand of God, could not have been a common man: 
not only was he anointed with the divine spirit in a greater measure 
than any prophet (Acts iv. 27. ; x. 38.); not only did he prove him- 
self to be a divine messenger by miracles and signs (Acts ii. 22.) : 
but also, according as the one idea or the other was most readily 
formed, either he was supematurally engendered by the Holy Spirit 
(Matt, and Luke i.), or he had descended as the Word and Wisdom 
of God into an earthly body (John i.). As, before his appeai-ance on 
the earth, he was in the bosom of the Father, in divine majesty (John 
xvii. 5.) : bo his descent into the world of mortals, and still more 
his submission to an ignominious death, was a voluntary humili- 
ation, to which he was moved by his love to mankind (Phil. ii. 5 ff.). 
The risen and ascended Jesus will one day return to wake the dead 
and judge the world (Acts i. 11; xvii. 31.); he even now takes 
charge of his church (Rom. viii. 34. ; 1 John ii. 1.), participating 
in the government of the world, as he originally did in its creation 
(Matt, xxviii. 18. ; Jolm i. 3. 10. ; Col. L 16 f.). In addition to 
all this, every trait in the image of the Messiah as sketched by the 
popular expectation, was attributed with necessary or gratuitous 
modifications to Jesus; nay, the imagination, once stimuhited, in- 
vented new characteristics. 

How richly fraught with blessing and elevation, with encourage- 
ment and consolation, were the thoughts which the early church 
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derived from this view of the Christ ! By the mission of the Son of 
God into the world, by his delivery of himself to death for the sake 
of the world, heaven and eartli are reconciled (2 Cor. v. 18 ffi ; Eph. 
L 10. ; CoL i. 20.); by this most stupendous sacrifice, the love of 
God is securely guaranteed to man (Rom. v. 8 fF. ; viii. 31 ff. ; 1 
John iv. 9.), and the brightest hopes are revealed to him. Did the 
Son of God become man ? Then are men his brethren, and as such 
the children of God, and heirs with Christ to the treasure of divine 
bliss (Rom. viii. 16 f. 29.). The servile relation of man to Gixl, 
as it existed under the law, has ceased ; love has taken the place oi 
the fear of the punishment threatened by tlie law (Rom. viii. 16. ; 
Gal. iv. 1 ff.). Believers are redeemed from the curse of the law 
by Christ's sacrifice of himself, inasmuch as he sufiered a death on 
which the law had laid a cuise (Gal. iiu 13.). Now, there is no 
longer imposed on us the impossible task of satisfying all the de- 
mands of the law (Gal. iii. 10 f.) — a task which, as experience 
shows, no man fulfils (Rom. i. 18 — iii. 20.), which, by reason of 
his sinful nature, no man can fulfil (Rom. v. 12 if.), and which only 
involves him who strives to fulfil it, more and more deeply in the 
most miserable conflict witli himself (Rom. vii. 7 ff.) : whereas he 
who believes in Clirist, and confides in the atoning efficacy of his 
death, possesses tlic favour of God ; not by works and qualifications 
of his own, but by the free mercy of God, is the man who throws 
himself on that mercy just before God, by which all self exaltation 
is excluded (Rom. iii. 31 ft*.). As the mosaic law is no longer bind- 
ing on the believer, he being dead to it with Christ (Rom. vii. 1 ff.) ; 
as, moreover, by the eternal and all-sufficient sacrifice of Christ, the 
Jewish sacrificial and priestly service is abolished (Heb.) ; therefore 
the partition wall which separated the Jews and Gentiles is broken 
down : the latter, who before were aliens and strangers to the the- 
ocracy, without God and without hope in the world, are now invited 
to participate in the new covenant, and free access is opened to them 
to the paternal God ; so that the two portions of mankind, formerly 
separated by hostile opinions, are now at peace with each other, 
members in common of the body of Chriist — stones in the spiritual 
building of his churcli (Eph. ii. 11 ff.). But to have justifying faith 
in the death of Christ, is, virtually, to die with him spiritually, that 
is, to die to sin ; and as Christ arose from the dead to a new and 
immortal life, so must the beHever in him arise from the death of 
sin to a new life of righteousness and holiness, put off the old man 
and put on the new (Rom. vi. 1 ff.). In this, Christ himself aids 
him by his Spirit, who fills those whom he inspires with spiritual 
strivings, and makes them ever more and more free from the slavery 
of sin (Rom. viii. 1 ft'.). Nor alone spiritually, will the Spirit of 
Christ animate those in whom he dwells, but corporeally also, for 
at the end of their earthly course, God, through Christ, will resus- 
citate their bodies, as he did the body of Christ (Rom. viii. 11.). 
Christy whom the bouAa oi de«ilVi aivd the nether world could not 
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hold, has vanquished both for us, and has delivered the believer 
from the fear of these dread powers which rule over mortality (Rom. 
viii. 38 f. 1. Cor. xv. 55 ff. Heb. ii. 14 fX His resurrection not 
only confers atoning efficacy on his death (Rom. iv. 25.), but at the 
same time is the pledge of our own future resurrection, of our share 
in Christ in a future hfe, in his messianic kingdom, to the blessed- 
ness of wliich he will, at his second advent, lead all his people, 
ileanwliile, we may console ourselves that we have in l^m an Inter- 
cessor, who from his own experience of the weakness and frailty of 
our nature, which he himself assumed, and in wliich he was in all 
points tempted as we are, but without sin, knows how much indul- 
gence and aid we need (Heb. ii. 17 f. iv. 15 f ). 

The expediency of describing in compendious fonns the riches 
of their faith in Christ, was early felt by his followers. They cele- 
brated him as Christ that died^ yea rather^ that is risen affain, w/io 
is even at the 7i(/ht hand of Ifod, who also maketh intercession 
for vSy Xpcarhg b dnoOavcjVj fiakXov 6^ koI kyepOelg, 5f koI tariv iv de- 
$t^ Tov Oeov, b^ ical ivrvyxdvei vnep r]iubv (Rom. viii. 34.) ; or with 
more particularity as Jesus Christ our Ix>rd^ who was inade of the 
seed of David according to the fleshy and declared to he the Son 
of God with jpower^ accordijxg to the Spirit of holiness^ by the re- 
surrection from the dcad^ 'I. X. 6 Kvpiogj yevofievog kic anepfjuiTog 
£iaPi6 Kara adpxa, bpcaOeig vlbg Oeov Iv dwdfjiei Kara irvevfia dyicjovvrj^^ 
e§ dvaardoecjg veKpcjv (Rom. 1. 3 £) ; and as confessedly the great 
mystery of godliness, bp^Xoyovfiivcjg fisya rrjg evoePeiag fix;<JTrjpiov^ the 
foUowing propositions were presented : God was manifest in the 
flesh, justified in the Sjnrit, seen of angels, jjreached unto the 
Gentiles, believed on in the world, i^eceived up into glory, Oebg 
k<f>avepG)6r} kv oapKl, idiKcucjOri kv Tn'cv/uan, gj^^i; dyycAotf, iKTjpvxOi] ev 
iOveotv^ IntarevOv kv KbafiG)^ dveXTJ(p0i] kv 66^ (1 Tim. iii. 16.). 

The baptismal formula (Matt, xxviii. 19.), by its allocation of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, presented a sort of framework in 
which to an'angc the materials of the new faith. On this basis was 
constructed in the first centuries what was called the rule of faith, 
regula fldei, which in divers forms, some more concise, others more 
diffuse, some more popular, others more subtle, is found in the dif- 
ferent fathers.* The more popular form at length settled into what 
is called the creed of the apostles. This symbol, in that edition of 
it which is received in the evangelical church, has in its second and 
most elaborate article on the Son, the following points of belief: et 
{credo) iyi Jesuin Christum, filium ejus {Dei patris) tmicurn. Do- 
minum nostrum ; qui conceptus est de Sphntu Sancto, natus ex 
Maria virgine ; passus sub Pontio JPilato, cruciflxus, mortuus et 
sepultus, descendit ad infema ; tertia die restirrexit a mortuis, 
ascendit ad coelos, sedet ad dextram Dei patris omniipotentis ; inde 
venturus est, judicare vivos et m^ortuos. 

* Iren adv. h&T. L 10. TertuU. de pnescr. lixscr. xiii. adv. Prax. ii. de veland. 
virg. i. Orig. de principp. prooem. iv. 
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Together witli this popular form of the confession of faith in 
lation to Christ, there was also framed a more rigorous and minute 
theological digest, occasioned by the differences and controversies 
which early arose on certain points. The fundamental thesis of the 
Christian faith, that the Word was made fleshy b Xoyo^ aiip( iyeveT9, 
or, God was manifested in tlie fleshy dthq k<l>avEp6di] kv aapid^ was 
endangered on all sides, one questioning the Godhead, another* the 
manhood, and a third the veritable union of the two natures. 

It is true that those who, like the Ebionites, denied the God- 
head, or like that sect of the Gnostics called Docetas, the manhood 
of Christ, separated themselves too decidedly from the Christian 
community, which on her part maintained that it teas necessary that 
the mediator of God and man should unite both infiendship and 
harmony by mea7\s of a proper relationship to each^ and that while 
he represented man to God^ he should reveal God to man, I6ei rhv 
HEairrpf deov re koX dvOpwTTCJV did, Idiag Trpbg knartpovg olKEiowrjro^ elg 
<l>iXiav ical bfiovoiav rovg dfi(f>OTipovg avvayayelv^ teal OeQ fiev rapaoTtf- 
acu rhv dvOpojnov^ dvOpuTTotg 6i yvupiaai rhv deov* But when it was 

merely the plenitude of tlie one nsiture or the other, which was con- 
tested,— as when Arius maintained that the being who became man 
in Christ was indeed divine, but created, and subordinate to the su- 
preme God ; when, while ascribing to Christ a human body, he held 
that the place of the soul was occupied by that superior being; when 
Apollinaris maintained that not only the body of Jesus was truly 
human, but his soul also, and that the divine being only served in 
the stead of the third principle in man, the vov^ [uyiaerstanding); — 
these were opinions to which it was easier to give a Christian guise. 
Nevertheless the Church rejected the Arian idea of a subordinate 
God become man in Jesus, tor this reason among others less essen- 
tial, that on this theory the image of the Godhead would not have 
been manifested in Christ ;t and she condemned tlie idea of Arius 
and Apollinaris, that the human nature of Christ had not the human 
'^Xh {souJ)y or the human vov^ {understanding)^ for this reason 
chiefly, that only by the union of the divine, with an entire human 
nature, could the human race be redeemed.} 

Not only might the one or the other aspect of the nature of 
Christ be defaced or put out of sight, but in relation also to the 
union of the two, there might be error, and again in two opposite 
directions. The devout enthusiasm of many led tliem to believe, 
that they could not draw too closely the newly-entwined bond be- 
tween heaven and earth ; hence they no longer wished to distinguish 
between the Godhead and manhood in Christ, and since he had ap- 
peared in one person, they acknowledged in him only one nature, 
that of the Son of God made flesh. Others, more scnipulous, could 
not reconcile themselves to such a confusion of the divine and the 

• Iren. adv. h»r. iii. xviii. 7. f Athanas. contra Arianos, orat. 2, 33. X Gregor. 
Xaz. Or. 5 1 , p. 740, B. : rd yap ciTrpofAj/nrov isdtpa'KtVTmr b 6e fp^rcu to i9e^, TOfTO kiU 
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human ; it seemed to them blasphemous to say that a human mother 
had given birth to God : hence they maintained, that she had only 
borne the man whom the Son of God selected as his temple ; and 
that in Clirist there were two natures, united indeed so far as the 
adoration of his followers was concerned, but distinct as regarded 
their essence. To the Churcli, both these views appeared to en- 
croach on the mystery of the incarnation : if the two natures were 
held to be permanently distinct, then was the union of the divine 
and human, the vital point of Cluistianity, destroyed ; if a mixture 
of the two were admitted, then neither nature in its individual qual- 
ity w^as capable of a union with the other, and thus again no true 
unity would be attained. Hence both these opinions were con- 
demned, the latter in the person of Eutychcs, the fomier, not with 
equal justice, in that of Nestorius ; and as the Nicene creed estab- 
lished the true Godhead of Christ, so that of Clialcedon established 
his true and perfect manhood, and the union of tlie two natures in 
one undivided person.* When subsequently there arose a contro- 
versy concerning the will of Christ, analogous to that concerning his 
nature, the Church, in accordance with its previous decisions, pro- 
nounced that in Christ, as the God-man, there were two wills, dis- 
tinct but not discordant, the human will being subordinate to the 

divine, t 

In comparison with the controversies on the being and essence 
of Clirist, the other branch of the faith, the doctrine of his work, was 
developed in tranquility. The most comprehensive view of it was 
tliis : the Son of God, by assuming the Jmman nature, gave it a 
holy and divine characterf — above all he endowed it with immortal- 
ity ;§ while in a moral view, the mission of the Son of God into the 
world, being the highest proof of the love of God, was the most eflS- 
cacious means of awakening a return of love in the human breast.] 

• — ha Koi tiw avrdv bfw^oyelv vluv rdv Kvpiov fjfujv*!. X. avfi^'ug fiirovref iKdudaa- 
KOfuVy Ttktunf Tov airdv Iv {^eorqTi^ kcu rkXetov Tint ohrbv kv uv^pcmoTTiTi^ ^edv uhf^ug koI 
uvdpmrov uhp^u^ rdv airov U V^JtW ^oyuct/c xai bofMToCy dfwoimm' r^ narpl Karik t^ 
"deoTTiTa^ Kol dfioovatov rdv airbv ifuv Kard, n^ ovi^pwTron/ro, Karik nuvra bfwiov iffdv 
Xuplc afiapTiac npd aluvuv fjxv iK tov narpdc yewijdevra Kara tt/V iJcon/Ta, iw ioxaruv 
ik Tuv fjutpCiv rbv ai-rdv 61 iifuiQ koX dtu ttjv ijfierepav aurrfpiav Ik Mapia^ r^ Kapdiwn 
r^ deoTOKOO Konl lipf uvdpuviniira^ tva koX riv aMv Xpujrdv^ w'dv, Kvptov^ fiovoyev^j in 
dio fvatuv umryx^t^^ urpeirruCi uduupiruCt ^X^^'^^ y'vcjptiofievov ov6aiiOV 7% tuu 
^aeuv dta/^ooOg uvypijfievrK 6ui H^ tvotoiVj au^fthn^ 6t fiaXXov r^f IdubrrtriK iKariptvc 
fvaeuCi KoH cif tv irpoatntcv xai fuav imoaraotv awTpexoOarji' ovk elc 6vo npooLma fiept^' 
fievcv i duupwfuvoVy oAa' hva koI rdv ovrdv vidv Koi ^tovoytvfi, debv A^yov, Kvptov 1. X. 

t 1 he 6th (Ecumencial Synod of ConBtantinople declared : 6vo ^'oucd de^fjtara olx 
{mevavTiOy — dA>.* inofiei'ov rd uirSpuirivav airrov ^dshiiita — koI imaraoaofievov iy deUft dmO 
Koi navadivd "dtX^ftan, 

X Athanas. de incarn. 54 : airbg hnvdpCnnjaev^ Iva fjfuic ^eoiroifr9C>fiev. Greg. Nyt 
Orat caes. 85 : tore re Karefuxdii irpdf Td i5«ov, Iva rd initnocnf t^ irpdc rd ddov tnifu^i^ 
yevrrrai deiw, Joann. Daniasc. de t orth. iil. 20 : irdvra avcAo/Jcv (ra ditafihfTa wadfi 
TOV uv&fKtnav 6 X.) Iva wuvra dytaarf. Greg. Naz. or. ii. 23 f. Hilar. Pictav. de trin. il. 
24 : humani ffenerU causa Deifilius natui ex virgine ett — ut homo/actus ex virgme natwram 
in te camis acciptret^ perque hujus admixUonis socutatem sanetificatum in eo univerti pentrit 
human* corpus existerrt. For other expressions of the kind, see MQoscher, Dogmeogesch., 
herausg. von Colin, 1, {97, Anm. 10. 

§ MQnscher, i 96, Anm. 5, S. 423 t 

II Augustin, de catcchiz. rudib. 7. 
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To this one great effect of the appearance of Christ, were annexed 
collateral benefits : his salatarj teaching, his sublime examplOy were 
held up to view,* but especial importance was attached to the violent 
death which he suffered. The idea of substitution, already ^ven in 
the New Testament, was more fully developed : the deatli rf Jesus 
was regarded, now as a ransom paid by him to the devil for the lib- 
eration of mankind, who had fallen into the power of the evil one 
through sin ; now as a means devised by God for removing guilt, 
and enabling him to remit the punishment threatened to the sins of 
man, without detriment to his truthfulness, Christ having taken that 
punishment on himselff The latter idea was worked up by Anselm, 
in his book entitled, Cxir Deua homo^ into the well known theory 
of satisfaction, by which the doctrine of Christ's work of redemption 
is placed in the closest connexion with that of his person. Man 
owes to God perfect obedience ; but the sinner — and such are all 
men — withholds from God the service and honour which are His 
due. Now God, by reason of his justice, cannot suffer an offence 
against his lionour : therefore, either man must voluntarily restore 
to God that which is God's, nay, must, for complete satisfaction, 
render to him more than he has hitherto withheld ; or, Gt)d must as 
a punishment take from man that which is man's, namely, the hap- 
piness for which he was originally created. Man is not able to do 
the former ; for as he owes to God all the duties that he can per- 
form, in order not to fall into sin, he can have no overplus of merit, 
wherewith to cover past sins. On the other hand, that God should 
obtain satisfaction by the infliction of eternal punishment, is opposed 
to his unchangeable goodness, which moves him actually to lead 
man to that bliss for which he was originally destined. This, how- 
ever, cannot happen consistently with divine justice, unless satisfEtc- 
tion be made for man, and according to the measure of that which 
has bceri taken from God, something be rendered to Him, greater 
tlian all else except God. But this can be none other than God 
himself; and as, on the other hand, man alone can satisfy for man: 
it must therefore be a God-man who gives satisfaction. Moreover 
this cannot consist in active obedience, in a sinless life, because every 
reasonable being owes this to God on his own behalf; but to suffer 
death, the wages of sin, a sinless being is not bound, and thus the 
satisfaction for the sins of man consists in the death of the G^-man, 
whose reward, since he himself, as one with God, cannot be rewarded, 
is put to the account of man. 

This doctrinal system of the ancient church concerning the per- 
son and work of Christ, passed also into the confessions of the Xiu- 
theran churches, and was still more elaborately developed by their 
theologians.J With regard to the person of Christ, they adhered 

* Vld. MQnscher, { 96. f Ibid. { 97. % Comp. Form. Concord., Epit. and Sol 
decl VIII. p. 605 ff. and 761 ff. ed. Ilase. Cbemniz, de duabos naturis in Christo libeU 
luB, and loci theol, loc. 2, de filio: Gerhard, II. th. 1, p. 640 ff. (ed. 1615.); Quenstedt, 
theoL didact. polero. P. 3, c. 3. Comp. De Wette, bibl I>ogiii. { 64 £ 
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to tlie union of the divine and human natures in one person : accord- 
ing to them, in the act of this union, unitio personalis^ which was 
simultaneous with the conception, it was the divine nature of the 
Son of God which adopted the human into the unity of its per- 
sonality; the state of union, the unto j>erso7ialis, was neither essen- 
tial, nor yet merely accidental, neither mystical nor moral, still less 
merely verbal, but a real and supernatural union, and eternal in its 
duration. From this union with the divine nature, there result to 
the human nature in Christ certain pre-eminent advantages: namely, 
what at first appears a deficiency, that of being in itself impersonal, 
and of having personality only by its union with the divine nature ; 
further, impeccability, and the possibility of not dying. Besides 
these special advantages, the human nature of Christ obtains others 
also from its union with the divine. The relation of the two natures is 
not a dead, external one, but a reciprocal penetration, a 7repixf^P^<^tg; 
an union not like that of two boards glued together, but like that of 
fire and metal in glowing iron, or of the body and soul in man. This 
communion of natures, communio naturaruin^ is manifested by a 
communication of properties, coinmunicatio idiamatum^ in virtue of 
which the human natuie participates in the advantages of the divine, 
and the divine in the redeeming work of the human. This relation is 
expressed in the propositions concerning the person, propositionibus 
perso?ialibiis, and those concerning the properties, idionuiticis; the 
former are propositions in which the concrete of the one nature, L e. 
the one nature as conceived in the person of Christ, is predicated of 
the other, as in 1 Cor. xv. 47.: the second 7nan is the Lord fr&in 
heaven; the latter are propositions in which determinations of one 
or the other nature, are referred to the entire person {genus idiomatic 
cum), or in which acts of the entire person are referred to one or 
the other nature (ge7ius apotelesniaticum), or lastly, in which at- 
tributes of the one nature are transferred to the other, which how- 
ever is only possible from the divine to the human, not from the 
human to the divine {(/enus aucAematicum), 

In passing through the successive stages of the work of redemp- 
tion, Christ, with his person endowed with two natures, experienced, 
according to the expression of the dogmatical theologians, founded 
on Phil. ii. 6 ff., two states, statum exinanitionis^ and statum €»- 
altationis. His human nature in its union with the divine, parti- 
cipated from the moment of conception in divine properties ; but as 
during his earthly life Jesus made no cpntinuous use of them, that 
life to the time of his death and burial, is regarded as a state of 
humiliation: whereas, with the resurrection, or even with the descent 
into hell, commenced the state of exaltation which was consummated 
by the sessio ad dextram patris. 

As to the work of Christ, the doctrine of our Church attributes 
to him a triple office. As prophet, he has revealed to man the high- 
est truth, the divine decree of redemption, confirming his testimony 
by miracles ; and he still unceasingly controls the announcement of 
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this truth. As high priest, he has, on the one hand, by his irre- 
proacliable life, fulfilled the law in our stead {obedientia activd); on 
the other, he has borne, in his sufTerings and death, the punishnient 
which impended over us {obedientia jpaasiva)^ and now perpetually 
intercedes for us with the Father. Lastly, as king, he governs the 
world, and more particularly the Church, which he will lead from 
the conflicts of earth to the glory of heaven, completing its destiny 
by the general resurrection and the last judgment. 



§ 146. OBJECnONS TO THE CHKISTOLOGY OF THE CHURCH. 

The Reformed Church did not go thus far with the Lutherans 
in theu* doctrine of the person of Christ, for they did not admit the 
last and boldest consequence drawn by the latter from the union 
of the manhood and Godhead — the coinmunicatio idio)natum^ or 
communication of properties. The Lutherans themselves did not 
hold that the properties of the human nature were communicated 
to the divine, nor that all the properties of the divine nature, eter- 
nity for example, could be communicated to the human ;♦ and this 
gave occasion on the part of the Reformed Church, to the following 
objection : the communication of properties must be reciprocal and 
complete, or it is none at all ; moreover, by the communication of 
the properties of an infinite nature to a finite one, the latter is not 
less annihilated as to its essence, than an infinite nature would be, 
were it to receive the properties of a finite one.t When the Lu- 
therans sought shelter in the position, that the properties of the 
one nature were only so far shared by the other, as according to 
its character is possible, utiper auam vidolem potestyX they in fact 
did away altogether with the communicatio idiornatufn; and indeed 
this doctrine has been explicitly given up even by orthodox theolo- 
gians since Reinhard. 

But the simple root of this complicated exchange of properties, 
the union of the divine and human natures in one person, has also 
met with contradiction. The Socinians denied it on the ground 
that two natures, each of which alone constitutes a person, cannot 
be united to form a single person, especially when they possess 
properties so opposite, as where the one is immortal, the other 
mortal, the one uncreated, the other created ;§ and the Rationalists 

* See tlie Oratio appended to the locos de pen. et offic Cbr. Gerhard, ut aap. pag. 
719 ff. 

t Vid. Gerhard, II. th. 1, p. 685 fE; Marheiaocke, Instit STrab. § 91 f. 

X Reinhard, Vorles. dber die Dogni. S. 854, conformablj to the proposition nrged by 
the Reformed against tlie Lutherans : NuUa natura m se ijtsam recipU amtradictoria, 
Planck, Gesch. des protest. LehrbegrifTs, Bd. 6, S. 782. 

{ Faosti Socini de Christ! natura dispuUtio. 0pp. BibL Fr. Pol. 1, p. 784 ; Cstecb. 
RaooY. Q. 90 ff. Comp. Marheinecke, Inst symb. § 96. Spinosa, also, ep. 21, ad Olden- 
burg, 0pp. ed. Gfrdrer, p. 556, says : Quod quadam ecclesia kU tMmU^ qMod Deut matu» 
ram kumanam assttmpieriit tnonui ejepresse, me, quid dicant, netcire ; imo, ut verum faUar^ 
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affi-ce ^vith them, insisting more particularly that the formulae of the 
Cliurch, in which the above union is defined, are almost entirely 
negative, thus presenting no conception to the mind, and that in a 
Christ, who by the aid of a divine nature dwelling within him, 
withstood evil and kept himself from sin, the man who is destitute 
of such aid can have no true example.* 

The essential and tenable points of the rationalistic objections 
to this doctrine, have been tlie most acutely perceived and arranged 
by Schleiermachcr, who, on this subject as on many others, has 
brought the negative criticism of the dogmas of the Church to 
completcncss.t Before all else he finds it a difficulty, that by the 
expression, divine nature and huinan nature^ divinity and huma^ 
nity are placed under one category, and what is more, under the 
category of nature, which essentiaUy denotes only a limited being, 
conceived by means of its opposite. Further, while ordinarily one 
nature is common to many individuals or persons, here one person 
is supposed to partake of two different natures. Now if by person 
be meant the permanent conscious unity of a living being, and by 
nature, the sum of the laws which govern the conditions of life in 
that being: it is not to be conceived, how two opposite systems 
of conditions can have but one centre. The absurdity of this doc- 
trine becomes, according to Schleicnnacher, especially evident in 
tlie supposition of two wills in Clirist, since, for consistency, two 
wills must be associated with two understandings, and as the under- 
standing and will constitute the personality, Christ would on this 
supposition be inevitably divided into two persons. It is true that 
the two wills are supposed always to will in unison: but, on the 
one hand, there results from this only a moral, not a personal unity; 
on the other hand, this unison of wills is not possible in relation to 
tlie divine and the human will, since the latter, which from its very 
essence can only exercise itself on particulars as they present 
themselves in succession, can as little will the same with the ibrmer, 
whose object is the whole in its development, as the human under- ^ 
standing, which acts by reasoning, can think the same with the \ 
divine understanding, whiclr acts intuitively. Hence it evidently ' 
follows also that a communication of properties between the two 
natures is not to be admitted. 

The doctrine of the work of Clirist did not escape a similar 
criticism. Passing over what has been objected in point of form 
to the division of this work into three offices, the ideas of revelation 
and miracles, under the head of the prophetic office, were chiefly 
called in question. It was argued tliat these ideas agreed neither 

turn minui absurde mihi ioqui ruicm/ur, quam si quU mihi dieere*, quod circulus natumm 
quadrati induerit. 

* (Rdhr) Briefs Qber den Rationalisnios, S. 878 ff. ; Wegscheider, Inst theol § 128 ; 
Bretechneider, HandU der Dogm. 2, § 137 flf. ; also Kant, Relig. innerbalb der Grtazea 
der blosaen Veraunft, 2te8 St, 2ter Abschnitt, b. 

t Glaubenslehre, 2, §§ 96—93. 
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objectively with just conceptions of God and the world in their 
ciprocal relation, nor subjectively with the laws of the human in- 
tellect ; that the perfect God BQoId not have created a world which 
from time to time needed the extraordinary interposition of the 
Creator, nor more particularly a human nature which was incapable 
of attaining its destination by the development of its innate facul- 
ties ; that the immutable Being could not operate on the world first 
in this manner, then in that, at one time mediately, at another im- 
mediately, but that he must always have operated on it in the same 
manner, namely, in himself and on the whole immediately, but for 
us and on individuals mediately ; that to admit an interruption of 
the order of nature, and of the development of humanity, would be 
to renounce all rational thought, while, in the particular case in 
question, a revelation or miracle is not confidently to be recognized 
as such, since, in order to be sure that certain results have not pro- 
ceeded from the powers of nature and the faculties of the human 
mind, a perfect knowledge of the resources of both would be requi- 
site, and of such a kno\vledge man is not possessed.* 

But the main difficulty lay in the office of high priest, attributed 
to Jesus — in the doctrine of the atonement. That which especially 
drew forth objections was the human aspect which in Aiiselm's 
system was given to the relation of God to the Son of man. As it 
well becomes man to forgive offences without exacting vengeance, 
so, thought Socinus, might God forgive the offences committed 
against him by men, without satisfiiction.f To meet this objection 
Hugo Grotius argued, that not as in consequence of personal in- 
juries, but to maintain the order of the moral world inviolable, or 
in virtue of his justicia reciorioy God cannot forgive sins without 
satisfaction. J Nevertheless, gi-anting the necessity for satisfaction, 
it did not appear to be met by the death of Jesus. Wliile Anselm, 
and still more decidedly Thomas Aquinas,§ spoke of a satisfaciio 
superabundans, Socinus denied that Christ had even borne as much 

Sunishment as men have deserved ; for every individual man having 
eserved eternal death, consequently, as many substitutes as sinners 
ought to have suffered eternal death; whereas in this case, the 
single Christ has suffered merely temporal death, and that as an 
introduction to the liiglicst glory ; nor did this death attach to his 
divine nature, so that it might be said to have infinite value, but 
only to his human nature. On the other hand. Duns Scotus,|| in 
opposition to Thomas, and subsequently Grotius and the Arminians 
(equi-distant from orthodoxy and Socinianism,) adopted the expe- 
dient of maintaining, that the merit of Christ was indeed in itself 
finite Uke its subject, his human nature, and hence was inadequate 

• Spinoia, tract theol. polit c. vi. p. 133. ed. Gfrorer, and ep. 23, ad Oldenburg, p. 

658 f. Briefe iiber den Rat., 4tcr, 6tcr, Cter, 12ter. Wegscheider, §§ 11, 12. Schleier. 

macher, §§ U, 47. f Praelect theoL c xv. X In ^^^ ^ork : defimsio fidei 4»th. de 

Aatiflfacdone Chr. adv. F. Socinura. | Summa, P^ 3, Q. 48, A. 2. Oonua. in Senti. 

I. fit Dist. !$•• » i .^ 
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as a satisfaction for the sins of the world ; but tliat God accepted it 
as adequate out of his free grace. But from the admission that 
God can content himself with an inadequate satisfaction, and thus 
can forgive a part of the guilt without satisfaction, it follows neces- 
sarily, that he must also be able thus to forgive tlie whole. Besides 
these more precise definitions, however, the fundamental idea of the 
whole fabric, namely, that one individual can take upon himself the 
punishment due to the sins of another, lias been attacked as an 
ignorant transference of the conditions of a lower order of relation 
to a higher. Moral transgressions, it lias been said, arc not trans- 
missible obligations ; it is not with them as with debts of money, 
which it is immaterial to the creditor who pays, provided they are 
paid ; rather it is essential to the punishment of sin, that it should 
fall on the guilty only.* If, according to this, the so-called passive 
obedience of Christ cannot have been vicarious, still less can his 
active obedience have been so, since as man he was bound to render 
tliis on his own behalf, f 

In relation to the kingly office of Christ, the hope of liis second 
advent to judge the world lost ground in the sentiment of the 
Church, in proportion as the opinion obtained, that every individual 
enters on a state of complete retribution immediately after death, 
for tliis opinion made the general judgment appear superfluous.^ 



§ 147. THE CURISTOLOGY OF RATIONALISM. 

TuE Rationalists, rejecting the doctrine of the Church concern- 
ing Christ, his person, and his work, as self-contradictory, useless, 
nay, even hurtful to the true morality of the religious sentiment, 
propounded in its stead a system which, while it avoided all contra- 
dictions, yet in a certain sense retained for Jesus the character of 
a divine manifestation, which even, rightly considered, placed him 
far higher, and moreover embodied the strongest motives to practi- 
cal piety.§ 

According to them, Jesus was still a divine messenger, a special 
favourite and charge of the Deity, inasmuch as, furnished by the 
disposition of Providence with an extraordinary measure of spiritual 
endowment, he was bom in an age and nation, and guided in a 
career, the most favourable to his development into that for which 
he was destined : and, especially, inasmuch as he was subjected to 
a species of death that rendered possible his apparent resurrection, 
on which depended the success of his entire work, and was encom- 
passed by a series of circumstances which actually brought that re- 
surrection to pass. The Rationalists hold that their idea of the 

* See, besides Socinas, Kant, Religt innerfaalb der Grenren der blossen Vcrnaoft, 2tei 
Stiick, Iter Abschnitt, c, f Toiler, der thutige Gehonam ChrUti untcraucht. 1768* 
I Wegscbeider, § 199. § Compare with what follows especially the Briefe Ober den Ba- 
tioaalismos, S. 372 ff. ; Wegscheider {] 128, 133, Ua 
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Christ is not essentially below the orthodox one, as regards his 
natural endowments and his external destiny, for in their view also 
he is the greatest man that ever trod the earth — a hero, in whose 
ifatc Providence is in the highest degree glorified : while, as regards 
the internal development and free agency of Jesus, they believe 
their doctrine essentially to sui-pass that of tlie Chui'ch. The Clirist 
of the Church, they contend, is a mere automaton, whose manhood 
lies under the control of his Godhead like a lifeless instrument, 
which acts with moral perfection because it has no power to sin, 
and for tliis reason can neither have moral merit, nor be the object 
of affection and reverence: according to the rationalistic view, on 
the contrary, Jesus had implanted in him by God the natural con- 
ditions only of that which he was ultimately to become, and his 
realization of this destiny was the result of his own spontaneity. 
His admirable wisdom he acquired by the judicious application of 
his intellectual j)ower3, and the conscientious use of all the aids 
within his reach ; his moral greatness, by the zealous cidture of his 
moral dispositions, the restraint of his sensual inclinations and pas- 
sions, and a scnipulous obedience to the voice of his conscience: 
and on these alone rested all tliat was exalted in his pei*sonality, all 
that was encouraging in his example. 

As regards the work of Jesus, the rationalistic view is, that he 
has endeared himself to mankind by this above all else, that he has 
taught them a religion to which for its purity and excellence is justly 
ascribed a certi\in divine power and dignity; and that he has illus- 
trated and enforced this reHgion by the brilliant example of his own 
life. This prophetic oflBice of Christ is with Socinians and Ration- 
alists the essence of his work, and to this they refer all the rest, 
especially what the doctrine of the Church comprehends under the 
office of high priest. With them the so-called active obedience has 
value solely as an example ; and the death of Jesus conduces to the 
forgiveness of sins, solely by furthering the reformation of the sinner 
in one of these two ways : either, as a confirmation of his doctrine^ 
and a type of the devoted fulfilment of duty, it serves to kindle a 
zeal for virtue ; or, as a proof of the love of God to man, of his incli- 
nation to pardon the converted sinner, it invigorates moral courage.* 

If Christ was 90 more, and did no moi'e, than this rationalistic 
doctrine supposes, it is not easy to see how piety has come to make 
him her special object, or dogmatism to lay down special proposi- 
tions concerning him. Consistent Rationalists have in fact admitted, 
that what the orthodox dogma calls Christolog}% forms no integral 
part of the rationalistic system, since this system consists indeed 
of a religion which Christ taught, but not of a rehgion of which he 
is the object ; that, viewing Christology as the doctrine of the Mes- 
siah, it is merely an accommodation to the Jewdsh mind, — that even 
taketi in a more noble sense, as the doctrine of the life, the actions, 

* For the different yiewt, see Bretschneider, Dognn 2, 8. 853, tystematieclie Eot- 
wicklung, § 107. 
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and the fate of Jesus as a divine messenger, it does not belong to a 
system of faiti), for the universal truths of religion are as little con- 
nected with our ideas concerning the person of him wlio first enun- 
ciated them, as are the philosophical propositions in tlie systems of 
Leibnitz and Wolf, of Kant, Fichte, and Schclling, with the opin- 
ions we may happen to form of the persons of their authors ; that 
what relates to the person and work of Jesus belongs, not to religion . 
itself, but to the history of religion, and must either be prefixed to 
a system of religious doctrine as an historical introduction, or ap- 
pended to it as an elucidatory sequel.* Accordingly Henke, in his 
lAneaments^ has removed Christology from its wonted position as 
an integral part of systematic theology, and has placed it as a sub- 
division under the head of anthropology. 

Thus, however, Rationalism enters into open war with the Chris- 
tian faith, for it seeks to thrust into the background, nay, to banish 
from the province of theology, that which is its essential point, and 
conier-stone. But this very opposition is decisive of the insuffi- 
ciency of the rationalistic system, proving that it does not perfoim 
what is demanded from every system of religious doctrine : namely, 
first, to give adequate expression to the faith which is the object of 
the doctrine ; and secondly, to place this expression in a relation, 
whether positive or negative, to science. Now the Rationalists, in 
tlie effi)rt to bring the faith into harmony with science, restrict its 
expression ; for a Christ who is only a distinguished man creates 
indeed no difficulty to the understanding, but is not the Christ in 
whom the Church believes. 

§ 148. TUE ECLECTIC CHRISTOLOGY OF SCDLEIERMACHER. 

It is the effort of this theologian to avoid both these ungrateful 
results, and without prejudice to the faith, to form such a conception 
of the doctrine of the Christ as may be proof against the attacks of 
science.! On the one hand, he has adopted in its fuUest extent the 
negative criticism directed by Rationalism against the doctrine of 
the church, nay, he has rendered it even morc searching; on the 
other hand, he has sought to retain what Rationalism had lost, the 
essential part of positive Cluistianity : and thus he has saved many 
in these days from the narrowness of Supranaturalism, and the 
emptiness of Rationalism. This simplification of the faith Schleier- 
macher effects in the following manner : he does not set out, with 
the Protestant, from the doctrine of Scripture, nor with the Catholic 
firom the decision of the Church, for in both these ways he would 
have to deal w^ith a precise, developed system, which, having origi- 
nated in remote centuries, must come into collision with the science 
of the present day; but lie sets out from the consciousness of the 
Christian, from that internal experience resulting to the individual 

* Rohr, Briefe, $• 86, 405 flf. f Schleiermacher, oa his GlaabeDsluhrr, to Dr. 
Lucke, 2tes Sendscbrciben. Stodien, 2, 8, S. 481 fi'. 
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from his connexion with the Christian community, and he thus ob- 
tains a materi.al which, as its basis is feeling, is more flexible, and 
to which it is easier to give dialccticallj a form that satisfies science. 

As a member of the Christian church — this is the point of de- 
parture in the Christology of Schleiermacher* — ^I am conscious of 
the removal of my sinfulness, and the impartation of absolute per- 
fection : in other words, in communion with the church, I feel oper- 
ating upon me the influence of a sinless and perfect principle. This 
influence cannot proceed from the Ciiristian community as an efiect 
of the reciprocal action of its members on each other ; for to every 
one of these sin and imperfection are inherent, and the co-operation 
of impure beings can never produce anything pure as its result. 'It 
must be the influence of one who possessed that sinlessness and 
perfection as personal qualities, and who moreover stands in such 
a relation to the Christian community that he can impart these qua- 
lities to its members : that is, since the Cl^stian church could not 
exist prior to this impartation, it must be tlie influence of its foun- 
der. As Christians, we And something operated within us ; hence, 
as froRi every effect we argue to its cause, we infer the influence of 
Ciirist, and from this again, the nature of his person, which must 
have had the powers necessary to the^exertion of this influence. 

To speak more closely, that which we experience as members 
of the Christian church, is a strengthening of our consciousness of 
God, in its relation to our sensuous existence; that is, it is rendered 
easier to us to deprive the senses of their ascendancy within us, to 
make all our impressions the servants of the religious sentiment, 
and all our actions its ofisprine. According to what has been stated 
above, this is the effect wrought in us by Christ, who imparts to us 
the strength of his consciousness of God, frees us from the bondage 
of sensuality and sin, and is thus the Redeemer. In the feeling of 
the strengtiiened consciousness of God which the Ciiristian pos- 
sesses by his communion with the Redeemer, the obstructions of 
his natural and social life are not felt as obstructions to his con- 
sciousness of God ; they do not interrupt the blessedness which he 
enjoys in his inmost religious life; what has been called evil, and 
divine chastisement, is not such for him ; and as it is Christ who 
by receiving hi^ into the communion of his blessedness, frees him 
therefrom, the office of expiation is united to that of redemption. 

In this sense alone is the doctrine of the church concerning the 
threefold office of Clirist to be interpreted. He is a prophet, in that^ 
by the word — by the setting forth of himself, and not otherwise,-^ 
he could draw mankind towards himself, and therefore the chief ob- 
ject of his doctrine was his own person : he is at once a high priest 
and a sacrifice, in tliat he, the sinless one, from whose existence, 
therefore, no evil could be evolved, entei-ed into communion with the 
life of sinful humanity, and endured the evils which adhere to it, 
that he might hike us into communion with his sinless and blessed 

♦ G\«.\iV>etiA^\«*,^,^^92— 105. 
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life : in other words, deliver us from the power and consequences of 
sin and evil, and present us pure before God ; lastly, he is a king, 
in that he brings these blessing to mankind in the form of an organ- 
ized society, of which he is the head. 
^^ From this which Christ eflFects, we gather what he is. If we 
j owe to him the contiimal strengthening of tlie consciousness of God 
i within us, this consciousness must Iiave existed in him in absolute 
i strength, so that it, or God in the form of the consciousness, was 
the only operative force within liim, and this is the sense of the ex- 
pression of the church — God became man in Christ. If, further, 
Christ works in us a morc and more complete conquest over sensu- 
ality, in himself thei-e must have been an absolute conquest over it ; 
in no moment of his life a\n the sensual consciousness have disputed 
the victory with his consciousness of God ; never can a vacillation 
or struggle have had place within him : in other words, the human 
nature in him was sinless, and in the stricter sense, that, in virtue 
of the essential predominance within him of the higher powers over 
the lower, it was impossible for liim to sin. By this peculiarity of 
his nature he is the iVjchetype, the actualization of the ideal of hu- 
manity, which his church can only approach, never sui'pass ; yet 
must he, — for otherwise tliere could be no true fellowship between 
him and us, — have been developed under tlie ordinary conditions of 
human life ; tlie ideal must in him have been perfectly historical, 
each pliasis of his actual life must have borne the impress of the 
ideal ; and this is the proper sense of the church formula, that the 
divine and human nature were in him united into one person. 

Only thus far can the doctrine of the Chiist be deduced from the 
I experience of the Christian, and thus far, according to Schleier- 
macher, it ia not opposed to science : whatever in the dogma of the 
church goes beyond this, — as, for example, the supernatural con- 
ception of Jesus, and his miracles, also the facts of the resurrection 
and ascension, and the prophecies of his second coming to judge the 
world, — ought not to be brought forsvard as integral parts of the 
I doctrine of the Christ, For he from whose influence upon us comes 
all the strengthening of our consciousness of God, may have been 
the Clirist, though lie should not have risen bodily from the dead, 
and ascended into heaven, &c. : so that we believe these facts, not 
because they are involved in our internal experience, but only be- 
cause they are stated in Scripture ; not so much, therefore, in a re- 
ligious and dogmatical, as in an historical manner. 

This Christolog)" is undeniably a beautiful effort of thought, and 
as we shall presently see, does the utmost towards rendering the 
union of the divine and the human in Christ conceivable ; but if its 
I author sujiposed that he kept the faith unmutilated and science un- 
offended, we are comi)elled to pronounce that he was in both points 
deceived.* 

* This opinioa has been already put forth in the most noted reviews of Schleier^ 
viacher's system ; comp. Branisa, (iber Schleaermacher'a Glaubenilehre ; Schmid, bbor 
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Science opens its attack on the proposition, that the ideal man 
was historically manifested in tlie person of Chrbt It did not es- 
cape Schleiermacher himself tliat this was a dangerous point. No 
sooner has he put forth the above proposition, than he reflects on 
the diflBiculty of supposing that the ideal should be realized in one 
historical individual ; since, in otlier cases, we never find the ideal 
realized in a single appearance, but only in an entire cycle of ap- 
pearances, which reciprocally complete each other. It is true that 
this theologian does not hold the character of Christ, as the ideal 
man, to extend to the manifold relations of human life, so as to be 
the archetype for all the science, art, and policy, that are developed 
in human society ; he confines it to the domain of the consciousness 
of God. But, as Schraid has justly observed, this does not alter 
the case, for the consciousness of God also, being, in its development 
and manifestation, subject to the conditions of finiteness and imper- 
fection ; the supposition that even in this department exclusively, 
the ideal was manifested in a single historical individual, involves a 
violation of the laws of nature by a miracle. This, however, is fiu: 
from alarming Schleiermacher ; on the contrary, he maintains that 
this is the place, and the only place, in which the Cliristian doctrine 
must necessarily admit a miracle, since the originating of the jyerson 
of Christ can only be conceived as the result of a special divine act 
of creation. It is tnic, he limits the miracidous to the first intro- 
duction of Christ into the series of existences, and allows the whole 
of his fuither development to have been subject to all the conditions 
of finite existence: but this concession cannot repair the breach, 
which the supposition only of one miracle makes in the scientific 
theory of the world. Still less can any help be derived from vague 
analogies like the following : as it is still possible that matter should 
begin to agglomerate and thence to revolve in infinite space : so 
science must admit, that there may be in the domain of spiritual 
life an appearance, which in like manner we can only explain as 
the commencement, the first point, in a higher process of devel- 
opment.* 

This comparison suggests the observation made by Braniss, 
namely, that it would be contrary to the laws of all development to 
regard the initial member of a series as the greatest — ^to suppose 
that in Christ, the founder of that community, the object of which 
is the strengthening of the consciousness of God, the strength of 
this consciousness was absolute, a perfection which is rather the in- 
finitely distant goal of the progressive development of the commu- 
nity founded by him. Schlciennacher does indeed attribute to 
'. Christianity perfectibility in a certain sense ; not as a capability of 
I surpassing Clirist in his nature, but solely in the conditions of its 
, manifestation. His view is this : the limitation, the imperfeetiou 

Schleiennacher'8 Glaubcnslchre, S. 2G3 ff. ; Baur, die christl GuosU, &■ 636 S^ and tli» 
Be view of Rosenkranx, Ja\iTb« txix Vv&&« Krvtlk^ 1831* 
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of the relations of Christ, the language in winch he expressed him- 
self, the nationcality within which he was placed, modified his thoughts 
and actions, but in their form alone ; their essence remained never- 
theless the perfect ideal. Now if Christianity in its progi'cssive ad- 
vancement in doctrine and practice, rejects more and more of those 
temporal and national limitations by which the actions and teaching 
of Jesus were circumscribed ; this is not to surpass Chiist, it is 
rather to give a more perfect expression of his inner life. But, as 
Schmid has satisfactorily shown, an historical individual is that 
which appears of him, and no more; his intemal nature is known 
by his words and actions, the conditions of his age and nation are a 
part of his individuality, and what lies beneath this phenomenal 
existence as the essence, is not the nature of this individual, but 
the human nature in general, which in particular beings operates 
only under the limitations of their individuality, of time, and of cir- 
cumstances. Thus to surpass the historical appearance of Christ, 
is to rise nearer, not to liis nature, but to the idea of humanity in 
general ; and if we arc to suppose that it is still Christ whose nat- 
ure is more truly expressed, when with the rejection of the tempo- 
ral and national, the essential elements of his doctrine and life arc 
further developed : it would not be difficult, by a similar abstraction, 
to represent Socrates, as the one who in this manner cannot be sur- 
passed. 

As neither an individual in general, nor, in particular, the com-, 
mencing point in an historical series, can present the perfect ideal : 
80, if Christ be regarded decidedly as man, the archetypal nature ■ 
and development which Schlciermachcr ascribes to him, cannot be \ 
brought to accord with the laws of human existence. Irapeccabil- ' 
ity, in the sense of the impossibility of sinning, as it is supposed to 
exist in Christ, is a quality totally incompatible with the human/ 
nature ; for to man, in consequence of his agency being liable to 
guidance by the motives of the senses as well as of the reason, the 
possibility of sinning is essential. And if Christ was entirely free 
from inward conflict, from all vacillation of the spuitual life between 
good and evil, he could not be a man of like nature with us; for the 
action and reaction between the spiritual nature in general and the 
external world, and, in paiticular, between the superior religious and 
moral powers, and the operations of the mind in subordination to the 
senses, necessarily manifests itself as a conflict.* 

Ifj on the one side, the Christology in question is far from satis- 
fying science, it is equally far, on the other side, from satisfying the 
faith. We will not enter into those points in which, instead of the 
decisions of the Church, it at least offers acceptable substitutes (con- 
cerning which, however, it may be doubted whether they are a full 
compensation).! Its disagreement with the faith is the most con- | 
spicuous in the position, that the facts of the resurrection and as- 
cension do not form essential parts of the Christian faith. For the I 

* Schmid, ut sup* f Comp« Rosenkrans, ut sup, & 935 £ 
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"belief in the resurrection of Christ is the foundation stone, i\athout 
wliich the Cliristian Churcli could not have been built ; nor could 
tlie cycle of Christian festivals, which are the external representa- 
tion of the Christian faith, now suffer a more fatal mutilation tlian 
by the removal of tlie festival of Easter : the Christ who died could 
not be wliat he is in the belief of the Church, if lie were not also the 
Christ who rose again. 

Thus the doctrine of Schleiermacher concerning the person and 
conditions of Christ, betrays a twofold inadequacy, not meeting the 
requirements either of the taith of the Church, or of science. It is 
clear, however, from his doctrine of the work of Christ, that in order 
to satisfy the former so far as is here done, such a contradiction of 
the latter was quite unnecessary, and an easier course might luive 
been pursued. For resting merely on a backward inference from 
the inward experience of the Christian as the effect, to the persoa 
of Christ as the cause, the Christology of Schleiermacher has but a 
frail support, since it cannot be proved that that inward experience 
is not to be explained without the actual existence of such a Christ. 
Schleiermaclier himself did not overlook the probable objection that 
the Church, induced merely by the relative excellence of Jesus, con- 
ceived an ideal of absolute perfection, and transferred this to the his- 
torical Christ, from which combination she continually strengthens 
and vivifies her consciousness of God : but he held this objection 
to be precluded by the observation, that sinful humanity, by reason 
of the mutual dejHsndencc of the will and the understanding, is in- 
capable of conceiving an immaculate ideal. But, as it has been aptly 
remarked, if Schleiermacher claims a miracle for the origination of 
his real Christ, we have an equal right to claim one for the origina- 
tion of the ideal of a Christ in the human soul.* Meanwhile, it is 
not true that sinful human nature is incapable of conceiving a sin- 
less ideal. If by this ideal be understood merely a general concep- 
tion, then tlie conception of the perfect and the sinless is as neces-' 
sarily co-existent with the consciousness of imperfection and sinful- 
ness as the conception of infinity with that of finiteness ; since the 
two ideas conditionate one another, and the one is not possible with- 
out the other. If, on the other hand, by this ideal be meant a con- 
crete image, the conception of a character in which all the individual 
features are pourtrayed, it m«iy be admitted that a sinful individual 
or age cannot depict such an image w ithout blemish ; but of this 
inability the age or individual itself is not conscious, not having any 
superior standard, and if the image be but slightly drawn, if it leave 
room for the modifications of increased enlightenment, it may con- 
tinue to be regarded as immaculate even by a later and more clear- 
sighted age, so long as this age is inclined to view it under the most 
favourable light. 

We may now estimate the ti-uth of the reproach, which made 
Schleiermacher so indignant, namely, that his was not an histori- 

* Baur, ut sup. St 653, 
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cal, but an ideal Christ. It is unjust in relation to the opinion of 
Schleiermacher, for he firmly believed that the Christ, as construed 
by him, really lived ; but it is just in relation to the historical state 
of the facts, because such a Christ never existed but in idea ; and 
in this sense, indeed, tlie reproach has even a stronger bearing on tlie 1 
system of the Church, because the Christ therein presented can still 
less have existed. Lastly, it is just in relation to the consequence 
of Schleiermacher's system, since to effect what Schleiermacher 
makes him effect, no other Christ is necessary, and, according to the 
principles of Schleieimacher respecting the relation of God to the 
world, of the supernatural to the natural, no other Christ is possible, 
than an ideal one : — and in this sense the reproach attaches specifi- 
cally to Schleiermacher's doctrine, for according to the premises of 
the orthodox doctrine, an historical Christ is both possible and nec- 
essary. 

§ 149. CIIRISTOLOGY INTERPRETED SYBIBOLICALLY — KANT. 

DE WETTE. 

The attempt to retain in combination the ideal in Christ with 
the historical, having failed, these two elements separate themselves: 
the latter falls as a natural residuum to the ground, and the former 
rises as a pure sublimate into the ethereal world of ideas. Histori- 
cally, Jesus can have been nothing more than a jxirson, highly dis- 
tinguished indeed, but subject to the limitations inevitable to all 
that is mortal : by means of his exalted character, however, he ex- 
erted 80 powerful an influence over the religious sentiment, that it 
constituted him the ideal of piety ; in accordance with tlie general 
rule, that an historical fact or person cannot become the basis of a 
positive religion until it is elevated into the sphere of the ideal.* 

Spinoza made this distinction when maintaining, that to know 
the historical Christ is not necessary to felicity, but only to know 
the ideal Christ, namely, the eternal wisdom of Cod, which is man- 
ifested in all things, in the human mind particularly, and in a pre- 
eminent degree in Jesus Christ — that wisdom which alone teaches 
man what is true and false, good and bad.t 

According to Kant, also, it ought not to be made a condition of 
salvation to believe, that there was once a man who by his holiness 
and merit gave satisfaction for himself and for all others ; for of this 
the reason tells us nothing ; but it is the duty of men luiiversally to 
elevate themselves to the ideal of moral perfection deposited in the 
reason, and to obtain moral strength by the contemplation of this 

* Thus Schniid, ut sup. 8. 2G7. f £p. 21, ad Oldenburg. 0pp. ed. Gfrorer, pag. 
556 : — dico, ad taluUm mm rtte omnino neceuf, Chrutum secundum camem notcere ; aed td 
cUemo Ulojilio Dti^ h. e. iJti a/tma sapientia, qua aete in omnibus rtbus, et maxime in uunte 
humana^ tt omnium marime in Christo Jesu mani/estavity longe aliter senticndum. Nam ntmo 
abspte hac ad statun btatitudinis potest pervmirtf utpote qua sola docet^ quid verum tt fal» 
sum, bonum et malum siL 
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^ ideal. Such moral faith alone man is hound to exercise, and not 
historical faith.* 

Taking his stand on this principle, Kant proceeds to interpret 
the doctrines of the Bible and the Church as symbols of the ideal. 
'It is humanity, or the rational part of tliis system of things, in its 
. entire moral perfection, that could alone make a world the object of 
divine Providence, and the end of creation. Tliis idea of a human- 
ity well-pleasing to God, has existed in God from all eternity ; it 
proceeds from his essence, and is therefore no created thing, but his 
eternal Son, the Wotd, through whom, that is, for wliose sake, all 
things were created, and in whom God loved the world. As this 
idea of moral perfection has not man for its author, as it has been 
introduced into liim even without his being able to conceive how his 
nature can have been susceptible of such an idea, it may be said to 
have come down to us from heaven, and to have assumed the human 
nature, and this union with us may be regarded as an abasement of 
the Son of God. This ideal of mor.al perfection, so far as it is com- 
patible with the condition of being dependent on necessities and in- 
clinations, can 01 Jy be conceived by us under the form of a man. 
Now just as we Cim obtain no idea of the amount of a force, but by 
calculating the degree of resistance which it can overcome, so we can 
form no estimate of the strength of the moral disposition, but by 
imagining hard conflicts in which it can triumph : hence the man 
who embodies the perfect ideal must be one who would voluntarily 
undertake, not only to perform every duty of man on his own be- 
half, and by precept and example to disseminate the good and the 
true around him as extensively as possible; but also, tiiough tempt- 
ed by the strongest allurements, to submit to all suiferings, even to 
the most ignominious death, for the welfare of mankind. 

In a practical relation this idea has its reality completely within 
itself, and it needed no exemplilication in experience in order to be- 
come a model binding on us, since it is enshrined as such in our 
reason. Nay, this ideal remains essentially confined to the reason, 
because it cannot be adequately represented by any example in out- 
ward experience, since such an example would not fully disclose the 
inward disposition, but would only admit of our forming dubious 
inferences thereon. Nevertheless, as all men ouglit to be conformed 
to this ideal, and consequently must be capable of such conformity, 
it is always possible in experience that a man may appear, who in 
his teaching, course of life, and suiferings, may present an example 
of a man well-pleasing to God : but even in this manifestation of 
the God-man, it would not properly be that whicli is obvious to the 
senses, or can be known by experience, which would be the object 
of saving faith ; but the ideal lying in the reason, which we should 
attribute to this manifestation of the G^d-man, because he appeared 
to us to be conformed to it — that is, indeed, so far only as tins can 

* Religion ianurhalb dcr Granzen der blossen Vernunft, drittes Stack, Ite Abthei- 
lung, vii. 
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be concluded from outward experience. Inasmuch as all of us, 
I though naturally generated men, feel bound, and consequently able, 
' ourselves to present such an example, we have no reason to regard 
: that examplitication of the ideal man as supcrnaturally generated, 
' nor does he need the attestation of miracles ; for besides the moral 
j faith in the idea, nothing further is requisite fhan the historical con- 
viction that his life was conformed to that idea, in order to accredit 
him as its personiiication. 

lie who is conscious of such a moral disposition, as to have a 
well-founded confidence, that under temptations and sufferings simi- 
lar to those which are attributed to the ideal man, as a touchstone 
of his moral disposition, he would adhere unalterably to tliis ex- 
emplar, and faitliiully follow his steps, such a man alone is entitled 
to consider himself an object of the divine complacency. To elevate 
himself to such a state of mind, man must depart from evil, cast 
off the old man, crucify the flesh ; a change which is essentially con- 
nected with a series of sorrows and sufterings. These the former 
man lias deserved as a punishment, but they fall on the new : for 
the regenerated man, who takes them on himself, though physically 
and in his empirical character, as a being determined by the senses, 
he remains the former man ; is morally, as an intellectual being, 
with his changed disposition, become a new man. Having by this 
change taken upon him the disposition of the Son of God, that 
which is strictly a substitution oi the new man for the old, may be 
represented, by a personification of the idea, as a substitution of the 
Son of God, and it may be said, that the latter himself, as a sub- 
stitute, bears for man, for all who practically believe in him, the 
guilt of sin ; as a redeemer^ satisfies supreme justice by suffering 
and death; and as an intercessor, imparts the hope of cippearing 
justified before the judge: the suffering which the new man, in 
dying to the old, must perpetually incur through life, being conceived 
in the representative of mankind, as a death suffered once for alL* 
Kant, like Schleicmiacher, (whose Christology in many respects 
recalls that of Kant,)t carries his appropriation of the Christology 
of the Church, no farther than the aeath of Christ : of his resurrec- 
tion and ascension, he says, tliat they cannot be available to religion 
within the limits of pure reason, because they would involve the 
materiality of all existences. Still, in another light, he employs 
these facts as symbols of the ideas of the reason ; as images of the 
entrance into the abode of blessedness, that is, in^ communion with 
aU the good : while Tieftrunk has yet more decidedly given it as 
his opinion, tliat without the resurrcction, the history of Jesus would 
terminate in a revolting catastrophe ; that the eye would turn away 
with melancholy and dissatisfaction from an event, in which the 
pattern of humanity fell a victim to impious rage, and in which the 
scene closed with a death as unmeritetf as sorrowful ; that the hia- 

* Ut sup. 2t«8 St, Iter AlMchn., 8tes St, Ite Abthlg. f This is shown bj Banr, 
chrisU. Gnosis, S. OGO £ 
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tory requires to be crowned with the fulfilment of the expectation 
towards which the moral contemplations of every one are irresistibly 
drawn — with tlie passage into a compensating immortality.* 

In the same manner, De Wette ascribed to tlie evangelical his- 
/tory, as to every histoiy, and particularly to the history of religion, 
a symbolical, ideal character, in virtue of which it is the expression 
and image of the )mman mind and its various operations. Tlie his- 
tory of the miraculous conception of Jesus represents the divine 
origin of religion ; the narratives of his miracles, the inde|x^ndent 
force of the human mind, and the sublime doctrine of spiritual self- 
reliance ; his resurrection is the image of the victory of truth, a 
fore-shadowing of the future triumph of good over evil ; his ascen- 
sion, the symbol of the eternal majesty of rehgion. The fundamental 
religious ideas which Jesus enunciated in his teaching, are expressed 
with equal cleai-ness in his history. This history is an expression 
of devoted enthusiasm, in the courageous ministry of Jesus, and in 
the victorious j)Ower of his appearance ; of resignation, in his con- 
test with the wickedness of men, in the melancholy of his premoni- 
tory discourses, and above all in his death. Christ on the cross is 
the image of humanity purified by self-sacrifice; we ought all to 
crucify ourselves with him, that we may rise with him to new life. 
Lastly, the idea of devotion was the key-note in the history of Je- 
sus, every moment of his life being dedicated to the thought of his 
heavenly Father, t 

At an earlier period, Horst presented this symbolical view of the 
history of Jesus with singular cleamess. Whether, he says, all tliat 
is narrated of Christ hapjxined precisely so, historically, is a ques- 
tion indifferent to us, nor can it now be settled. Nay, if we would 
be candid with ourselves, that which was once sacred history for the 
Christian believer, is, for the enlightened portion of our cotempora- 
ries, only fable : the narratives of the supernatural birth of Christ, 
of his miracles, of his resurrection and ascension, must be rejected 
by us as at variance with the inductions of our intellect. Let them 
however only be no longer interpreted merely by the understanding 
as history, but by the feelings and imagination, as poetry; and it 
will be found that in these narratives nothing is invented arbitrarily, 
but all springs from the depths and divine impulses of the human 
mind. Considered from this point of view, we may annex fb the 
', history of Christ all that is important to religious trust, animating 
to the pure disjx)aitions, attractive to the tender feelings. That 
history is a beautiful, sacred poem of the human race — a poem in 
which are embodied all the wants of our religious instinct; and this 
is the highest honour of Christianity, and the strongest proof of its 
universal applicability. The history of tlic gos|x;l is in fact the 
history of human nature conceived ideally, and exhibits to us in the 
life of an individual, what man ought to be, and, united with him 

* Ceniur des christl. protesUntischen Lehrbegriflb, 3, S. 180. .f Religion and 
Theologie, 2ter Abschn. K«p. 3 ; comp. bibl. Dogmatik, ] 255 ; kirchUche, $ 64 £ 
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by Ibllowing his doctrine and example, can actually become. It is 
not denied that what to ua can appear only sacred poetry, was to 
Paul, John, Matthew and Luke, fact and certain history. But it 
was tlic very same internal cause which made the narratives of the 
gospel sacred fact and history to them, which makes those narratives 
to us a sacred roythus and poetry. The points of view only are 
different : human nature, and in it the religious impulse, remains 
ever the same. Those first Christians needed in their world, for the 
animating of the religious and moral dispositions in the men of their 
time, history and fact, of which, however, the inmost kernel con- 
sisted of ideas: to us, the facts are become superannuated and 
doubtful, and only for the sake of the fundamental ideas, are the 
nan*atives of those facts an object of reverence.* 

This view was met immediately on the part of the Chuich by 
the reproach, that instead of the riches of divine reality which faith 
discovers in the history of Christ, is palmed upon us a collection of 
empty ideas and ideals ; instead of a consolatory work eflFected, an 
overwhelming obligation. For the certainty, that God once actually 
united himself with human nature, the admonition tliat man ought 
to obtain divine dispositions, offers a poor compensation: for the 
peace which the redemption completed by Christ brings to the be- 
liever, it is no equivalent to put before him the duty of freeing him- 
self from sin. By this system, man is thrust out of the reconciled 
world in which Clu-istianity places him, into an unreconciled world, 
out of a world of happiness into a world of misery ; for where recon- 
ciliation has yet to be effected, where liappiness has yet to be at- 
tained, there is at present enmity and unhappiness. And, in truth, 
the hope of entire deliverance from these conditions, is, according 
to the principles of this system, which only admits an infinite ap- 
proximation towards the idea, a deceptive one ; for that which is 
only to be reached in an endless progiession, is in fact unattainable. 

But not the faith alone, science also in its newest development, 
has found this system unsatisfactory. Science has perceived that 
to convert ideas simply into an obligatory possibility, to which no 
reality coiTCsponds, is in fact to annihilate them ; just as it would 
be to render the infinite finite, to represent it as that which lies 
beyond the finite. Science has conceived that the infinite has its 
existence in the alternate production and extinction of the finite; 
that the idea is realized only in the entire series of its manifestations; 
that nothing can come into existence which does not already essen- 
tially exist ; and, therefore, that it is not to be required of man, that 
he should reconcile himself with God, and assimilate his sentiments 
to the divine, unless this reconciliation and this assimilation are 
already virtually effected. 

* Ideen iiber Mythologie n. 8. w. in Henke^s oeuem Magazin, b. S 454 ff. Comp. 
Henke*8 Moseiun, 3, S. 455. 
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§ 150. THE SPECULATIVE CHRISTOLOGY. 

Kant had already said tliat tlie good principle did not descend 
from lieaveii merely at a particular time, but had descended on man- 
kind invisibly fi*om the commencement of the human race; and 
Schelling laid down the proposition : the incarnation of God is an 

Incarnation from eternity.* But while the former understood under 
that expression only the moral instinct, which, with its ideal of 
good, and its sense of du'y, has been from the beginning implanted 

Lin man ; the latter understood under the incarnate Son of God the 
finite itself, in the form of the human consciousness, which in its 
contradistinction to the infinite, wherewith it is nevertheless one, 
7^ appears as a suftcring God, subjected to the conditions of time. 

In the most recent philosophy this idea has been further devel- 
oped in the following manner.f When it is said of God that he is 
a Spirit, and of man that he also is a Spirit, it follows that the two 
I are not essentially distinct. To speak more particularly, it is the 
( essential property of a spint, in the distribution of itself into dis- 
r . / tinct personalities, to remain identical with itself, to possess itself 
in another than itself. Hence the recognition of God as a spirit 
implies, that God does not remain as a fixed and immutable Infinite 
encompassing the Finite, but enters into it, produces the Finite, Nat- 
ure, and the human mind, merely as a limited manifestation of him- 
self, from which he eternally returns into unity. As man, considered 
as a finite spirit, limited to his finite nature, has not truth ; so God, 
considered exclusively as an infinite spirit, shut up in his infinitude, 
has not reality. The infinite spirit is real only when it discloses 
itself in finite spirits ; as the finite spirit is true only when it merges 
itself in the infinite. The true and real existence of spirit, there- 
fore, is neither in God by himself, nor in man by himself, but in 
the God- man; neither in the infinite alone, nor in the finite alone, but 
in the interchange of impartation and withdrawal between the two, 
which on the part of God is revelation, on the part of man religion. 
If God and man are in themselves one^ and if religion is the 
human side of this unity : then must this unity be made evident to 
man in religion, and become in him consciousness and reality. Cer- 
tainly, so long as man knows not that he is a spirit, he cannot know 
that God is man : wliile he is under the guidance of nature only, he 
will deify nature ; when he has learned to submit liimself to law, 
and thus to regulate his natural tendencies by external means, he 
will set God before him as a lawgiver. But when, in the vicissi- 
tudes of the world's history, the natural state discloses its corrup- 
tions, the legal its misery ; the former will experience the need of a 
God who elevates it above itself, the latter, of a God who descends 

* Vorlesungen fiber die Methode des akademischen Studiuma, S. 192. f Ilegers 
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to its level. Man being once mature enough to receive as liis relig- 
■ ion the truth that God is man, and man of a divine race ; it neces- 
' sarily follows, since religion is the form in wliich the truth presents 

itself to the popular mind, that this tiiith must appear, in a guise 

I intelligible to all, as a fact obvious to the senses: in other words, 
there must appear a human individual who is recognized as the visi- 
ble God. This God-man uniting in a single being the divine essence 
and the human personality, it may be said of liim that he has the 
Divine Spirit for a father, and a woman for his mother. His per- 
sonality reflectijig itself not in liimself, but in the absolute substance, 
having the will to exist only for God, and not at all for itself, he is 
sinless and perfect. As a man of Divine essence, he is the power that 
subdues nature, a worker of miracles ; but as God in a human mani- 
festation, he is dependent on nature, subject to its necessities and 
sufferings — is in a state of abasement, ilust he even pay the last 
tribute to nature ? does not the fact that the human nature is sub- 
ject to death preclude the idea that tliat natuie is one with the di- 
vine ? No : the God-man dies, and thus proves that the incarnation 
of God is real, that the infinite spu'it does not scorn to descend into 
the lowest depths of the finite^ because he knows how to find a way 
of return into himself, because in the most entire alienation of liim- 
self, he can retain his identity. Further, the Gx>d-man, in so far as 
he is a spirit reflected in his infinity, stands contrasted with men, 
in so far as. they are limited to their fiiiiteness : hence opposition 
and contest result, and the deatli of the God-man becomes a violent 
one, inflicted by the hands of sinners ; so that to physical degrada- 
tion is added the moral degradation of ignominy and accusation of 
crime. If God then finds a passage from heaven to the grave, so 
must a way be discoverable for man from the grave to heaven : the 
death of the prince of life is the life of mortals. By his entrance 
into the world as God-man, God showed liimself reconciled to man; 
by Ilia dying, in which act he cast off the limitations of mortality, 
he showed moreover the way in wliich he perpetually effects that 
reconciliation : namely, by remaining, throughout his manifestation 
of himselt* under the limitations of a natural existence, and liis sup- 
pression of that existence, identical with himself. Inasmuch as tlie 
death of the God-man is merely the cessation of his state of alien- 
ation from the infinite, it is in fact an exaltation and return to God, 
and thus the death is necessarily followed by the resun-ection and 
ascension. 

The God-man, who during his life stood before his coteraporarics 
as an individual distinct firom themselves, and perceptible by the 
senses, is by death taken out of their sight ; he enters into their 
imagination and memory ; the unity of tiie divine and human in 
him, becomes part of the general consciousness; and the church 
muflt repeat spiritually, in the souls of its members, those events 
of his lite which he experienced externally. The believer, finding 
himself environed with the conditions of nature, must, like Christ, 
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Cjixe to nature — ^but only inwardly, as Christ did outwardly,^ — ^must 
spiritually crucify himself and be buried with Christ, that by the 
virtual suppression of his sensible existence, he may become, in so 
far as he is a spirit, identical with himself, and participate in the 
bliss and glory of Christ. 

§ 15L LAST DILEMMA. 

Thus by a higher mode of argumentation, from the idea of God 
and man in tlieir reciprocal relation, the truth of the conception 
which the Church forms of Christ appears to be confirmed, and we 
seem to be reconducted to the orthodox point of view, though by 
an inverted path : for while tlierc, the truth of the conceptions of 
the Church concerning Clirist is deduced from the correctness of the 
evangelical history ; here, the veracity of the history is deduced 

: from the truth of those conceptions. That which is rational is also 
real ; the idea is not merely the moral imperative of Kant, but also 

I an actuality. Proved to be an idea of the reason, the unity of the 
divine and human nature must also have an historical existence. 

'^riie unity of God with man, says Marheinekc,* was really and 
visibly manifested in the person of Jesus Christ ; in him, according 
to Roscnkranzjt the divine power over nature was concentrated, he 
could not act othenvise than miraculously, and the working of mir- 
acles, which surprises us, was to him natural. His resurrection, 
says Conradi,J is the necessary sequel of the completion of his per- 
sonality, and so little ought it to surprise us, tliat, on the contrary, 
we must rather have been surprised if it had not happened. 
1 But do these deductions remove the contradictions which have 
1 exhibited themselves in the doctrine of the Church, concerning the 
\ person and work of Christ ? We need only compare the strictures, 
which Rosenkranz in his Review has passed on Schleicrmachcr's 
criticism of the Christology of the Church, with what the same 
author proposes as a substitute in his Encyclopaedia, in order to 
perceive, that the general propositions on the unity of the divine 
and human natures, do not in the least serve to explain the api)ear- 
ance of a person, in whom this unity existed individually, in an 
exclusive manner. Though I may conceive tliat the divine spirit 
in a state of renunciation and abasement becomes the human, and 
that the human nature in its return into and above itself becomes 
the divine ; this docs not help me to conceive more easily, how the 
divine and human natures can have constituted the distinct and yet 
united portions of an historical person. Though I may see the 
human mind in its unity with the divine, in the course of tlie world's 
history, more and more completely establish itself as the power 

* DogmaUk, { 326. f Eacyklopiidie, S. IGO. X Selbstbewusstscin ond Ofien- 
barang, S. 295 f. Comp. Bauer, Reoens. des L. J., JahrbQcher fOr wiss. Kritik, 1SS6 
lUi, S. 699 01 
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which subdues nature ; this is quite another thing, than to conceive 
a single man endowed with such power, for individual, voluntary 
acts. Lastly, from the truth, that the suppression of the natural 
existence is the resurrection of the spirit, can never be deduced the 
bodily resurrection of an individuaL 

We should thus have fallen back again to Kant's point of view, 
which we Rave ourselves found unsatisfactory ; for if the idea have 
no corresponding reality, it is an empty obligation and ideaL But 
do we then deprive the idea of all reality ? By no means : we 
reject only tJiat which docs not follow from the premises,* If re- 
ality is ascribed to the idea of the unity of the divine and human 
natures, is this equivalent to the admission that this imity must 
actually have been once manifested, as it never had been, and never 
more will be, in one individual ? This is indeed not tlie mode in 
which Idea realizes itself; it is not wont to lavish all its fulness on 
one exemplar, and be niggardly towards all othcrsf — to express 
itself perfectly in that one individual, and imperfectly in all the 
rest : it rather loves to distribute its riches among a multiplicity of 
exemplars which reciprocally complete each other — in the alternate 
appearance and suppression of a scries of individuals. iVnd is this 
no true realization of the idea ? is not the idea of the unity of the 
divine and human natures a real one in a far higher sense, when I 
regard the whole race of mankind as its realization, than when I 
single out one man as such a realization ? is not an incarnation of ^ 
God from eternity, a tnier one than an incarnation limited to a par- 
ticular point of time ? 

This is the key to the whole of Christology, that, as subject of 
the predicate which the Church assigns to Christ, we place, instead 
of an individual, an idea; but an idea which has an existence in 
reality, not in the mind only, like that of Kant. In an individual 
a God-man, the ])roperties and iunctions which the Cliurch ascribes 
to Christ contradict themselves ; in the idea of the race, they per-.' . 
fectly agree. Humanity is the union of the two natures — God , 
become man, the infinite manifesting itself in the finite, and the 
finite spirit remembering its infinitude ; it is the child of tlie visible 
Mother and the invisible Father, Nature and Spirit ; it is the worker 
of miracles, in so far as in the course of human history the spirit 
more and more completely subjugates nature, both within and 
around man, until it lies before him as the inert matter on which he 
exercises his active power ;J it is the sinless existence, for the course 
of its development is a blameless one, pollution cleaves to the in- 
dividual only, and docs not touch the race or its liistory. It is 
Humanity that dies, rises, and ascends to heaven, for from the 
negation of its phenomenal life there ever proceeds a higher spiritual 
life ; from the suppression of its mortality as a pei*sonal, national, 

* Compare with this my Straitsihriften, 8. Ucft, S. 68 ff, 125. f With this should 
be compared the explanation in the Streitschriften, at sup. S 1 19. X Of this also there 
is an explanation in the Streitschriften, 8, S 166 f. 
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and terrestrial spirit, arises its union with the infinite spirit of the 
heavens. By faith in this Christ, especially in his death and resur- 
rection, man is justified before God : that is, by the kindling within 
him of the idea of Humanity, the individual man participates in the 
divinely human life of the S|)ecies. Now the main clement of that 
idea is, that tlvc negation of the merely natural and sensual life, 
which is itself the negation of the spirit, (the negation of negation, 
therefore,) is the sole way to true spiritual life.* 

This alone is tlie absolute sense of Christology: that it is an- 
nexed to the person and history of one individual, is a necessary 
result of the historical form which Christology has taken. Schleier- 
machcr was quite right when he foreboded, that the speculative view 
would not leave much more of the historical person of the Saviour 
than was retained by the Ebionites. The phenomenal history of 
the individual, says Hegel, is only a starting point for the mind. 
Faith, in her early stages, is governed by the senses, and therefore 
/contemplates a temporal history; what she holds to be true is the 
i external, ordinary event, the evidence for which is of the historical, 
» forensic kind — a fact to be proved by the testimony of the senses, 
and the moral confidence inspired by the witnesses. But mind hav- 
ing once taken occasion by this external fact, to bring under its 
consciousness the idea of humanity as one with God, sees in the 
history only the presentation of that idea; the object of faith is 
completely changed; instead of a sensible, empirical fact, it has 
become a spiritual and divine idea, which has its confirmation no 
longer in history but in philosophy. When the mind lias thus gone 
beyond the scnsible^history, and entered into the domain of the ab- 
solute, the former ceases to be essential; it takes a subordinate place, 
above whicJi the spiritual truths suggested by the liistory stand self- 
supported ; it becomes as the faint image of a dream which belongs 
only to the past, and does not, like the idea, share the permanence 
of the spirit which is absolutely present to itsclf.f Kven Luther 
subordinated the physical miracles to the spiritual, as the truly great 
miracles. And shall we interest ourselves more in the cure of some 
sick people in Galilee, than in the miracles of intellectual and moral 
life l>elonging to the history of the world — in the inci-easing, the 
almost incredible dominion of man over nature — in the irresistible 
force of ideas, to which no unintelligent matter, whatever its magni- 
tude, can oppose any enduring resistance ? Sliall isolated incidents, 
in themselves trivial, be more to us than the universal order of 

* Ilerein lies the answer to the objection which Schsller (dor historische Christus 
und die Philososphie, S 64 ff.) has made to tlie above view ; namely, that it teaches only 
a sabstantial, not a personal unity of man with God. That unity which exists in the de- 
termination of the race has already been present in individuals separately, according to 
the different measure of their religious development, and thus the substantial unity has 
become, in different degrees, a personal unity. 

f Vorlesungen Ubcr die Philosophie der Religion, 2, 8. 2G:l (T. Compare the colleo- 
tion of the several propositions of Hegel on the person of Christ and the evangelical his- 
tory, in my Streitschriften, 3. lleft, & 7C. 
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events, simply because in the latter we presuppose, if we do not 
perceive, a natural cause, in the former the contrary? This would 
be a direct contravention of the more enlightened sentiments of our 
own day, justly and conclusively expressea by Schleiermacher. The 
interests of piety, says this theologian, can no longer require us so 
to conceive a fact, that by its dependence on God it is divested of 
tlie conditions which would belong to it as a link in the chain of 
nature ; for we have outgrown the notion, that the divine omnipo- \ 
tcncc is more completely manifested in the interruption of the order ' 
of nature, than in its presei'vation.* Thus if we know the incar- 
nation, death and resurrection, the duplex negaiio affirmat^ as the 
eternal circulation, the infinitely re jieated pulsation of the divine life ; 
wJiat special importance can attach to a single fact, which is but a 
mere sensible image of this unending process ? Our age demands tp 
be led in Christology to the idea in the fact, to the race in the indi- 
vidual : a theology which, in its doctrines on the Christ, stops short 
at him as an individual, is not proi^)erly a theology, but a homily. 

In what relation, then, must the pulpit stand to theology, — nay, 
how is the continuance of a ministiy in the chuidi possible when 
theology has reached this stage ? This is the difficult question which 
presents itself to us in conclusion. 

§ 152. RELATION OF THE CRITICAL AND SPECULATIVE THEOLOGY 

TO THE CIIURCIL 

ScHLEiERikiACHER has Said, that when he reflected on the ap- 
proaching crisis in theology, and imagined himself obliged to choose 
one of two alternatives, either to surrender the Christian history, 
like every common history, as a spoil to criticism, or to hold his 
faith in fee to the speculative system; his decision was, that for 
himself, considered singly, he would embrace the latter, but that, 
regarding himself as a member of the church, and es})ecially as one 
of its teachers, he should be induced rather to take the opposite 
course. For the idea of God and of man on which, according to 
the speculative system, the truth of the Christian faith rests, is in- 
deed a precious jewel, but it can be possessed only by a few, and 
he would not wish to be that privileged individual in the church, 
who alone among thousands held the faith on its true grounds. As 
a member of the Church, he could have no satisfaction but in per- 
fect equality, in the consciousness that all receive alike, both in kind 
and manner, from the same source. And as^a teacher and spokes- 
man to the Chiuch, he could not possibly attempt the task of ele- 
vating old and young, without distinction, to the idea of God and 
of man : he must ratiier attack their faith as a groundless one, or 
else endeavour to strengthen and confirm it while knowing it to be 
groundless. As thus in the matter of religion an impassable gulf 
would be fixed between two parties in the Church, the speculative 

* GUubensleLra, 1, & 47. 
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theology threatens us with the distinetion of an esoteric an exoteric 
doctrine, whicli ill accords with the declaration of Clmst, tliat all 
shall be taught of God. The scientific alone have the foundation 
of the faith : the unscientific have only the faith, and receive it only 
by means of tradition. If the Ebiouitish view, on the contrary, 
leave but little of Christ, yet this little is equally attainable by all, 
and we are thereby secured from the hierarchy of speculation, which 
ever tends to merge itself in the hierarchy of Eome.* 

Here we see presented, under the fonn of thought belonging to 
a cultivated mind, the same opinion which is now expressed by 
many in a less cultivated fashion : namely, that the theologian who 
is at once critical and speculative, must in relation to the Cliurch 
be a hypocrite. The real state of the case is tliis. The Church 
refers her Christology to an individual who existed historically at a 
certain period : the speculative theologian to aji idea which only at- 
tains existence in the totality of individuals ; by the Church the 
y evangelical narratives are received as history: by the critical tlieo- 
\ logian, they are regarded for the most part as mere mythi. If he 
would continue to impart instruction to the Church, four ways ai*e 
open to him : 

First, the attempt already excluded by the above observations 
of Schleiennacher, namely, to elevate the Church to his owti point 
of view, and for it, also, to resolve the historical into the ideal :^- 
an attempt which must necessarily fail, because to the Church all 
those premises are wanting on which the theologian i-ests his specu- 
lative conclusions ; and upon which, therefore, only an enthusiast 
for interpretation would venture. 

The second and opposite measure would be, to transport him- 
self to the point of view of the Church, and for the sake of impart- 
ing edification ecclesiastically, to descend from the sphere of the 
ideal into the region of the popular conception. This exjxiclient is 
commonly understood and judged too naiTOwly. The difference 
between the theologian and the Church is regarded as a total one ; 
it is thought, tliat in answer to the question, whether he believes in 
the history of Christ, he ought to say exactly, no ; whereas he says, 
yes: and this is a falsehood. It is true, that if in tlie discourses 
and instmctions of the spiritual teacher, the main interest were an 
historical one, this would be a coiTcct representation of the case: 
but, in fact, the interest is a religious one, — it is essential religion 
which is here communicated under the form of a history; hence he 
who does not believe in the history as such, may yet appreciate the 
religious tiiiths therein contained, equally with one who does also 
receive the history as such : the distinction is one of fonn merely, 
and does not aflect the substance. Hence it is an evidence of an 
uncultivated mind, to denounce as a hypocrite a theologian who 
preaches, for example, on the resurrection of Christ, since, though 
he may not believe in the reality of that event as a single sensible 

'I' In Ihe 2 tea Scndscbreiben on his GluubcnsUhro 
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fact, he may, nevertheless, liold to be true tlie representation of the 
process of spiritual life, which the resurrection of Christ affords. 
Strictly considered, however, this identity of the substantial truth, 
exists only in the appreliension of him who knows how to distin- 
guish the substance from the form of religion, i. e. of the theologian, 
not of the Church, to whom he speaks. The latter can conceive no 
faith in the dogmatical truth of the resurrection of Christ, for ex- 
ample, apart from a conviction of its historical reality; and if it 
come to discover that the theologian has not this conviction, and 
yet preaches on the resurrection, he must appear in the eyes of the 
Church a hypocrite, and thus the entire relation between the theo- 
logian and the Church would be virtually cancelled. 

In this case, the theologian, though in himself no hypocrite, j 
would appear such to the Church, and would be conscious of this I 
misconstruction. If notwitlistanding this, he should continue to in- ^ 
struct the Church under the form of its own conceptions, he would 
ultimately appear a hypocrite to himself also, and would be driven 
to the third, desperate course, of forsaking the ministcml office. It 
avails nothing to say, he has only to descend from the pulpit, and 
mount the professor's chair, where he will not be under the necessity 
of withholding his scientific opinions from such as are destined to 
science ; for if he, whom the course of his own intellectual culture 
has obliged to renounce the ministerial office, should by his instruc- 
tions lead many to the same point, and thus render them also in- 
capable of that office, the original evil would only be multiplied. On 
the other hand, it could not be held good for the Church, that all : 
those who pursue criticism and speculation to the results above pre- 
sented, should depart from their position as teachers. For no cler- 
gyman would any longer meddle with such inquiries, if he thus ran 
the risk of being led to results which would oblige him to abandon 
the ministerial office ; criticism and philosophy would fall into the 
hands of those who are not professed theologians, and to the theolo- 
gian nothing would remain but the faith, which then could not pos- 
sibly long resist the attacks of the critical and speculative laity. But 
where truth is concerned, the possible consequences have no weight; 
hence the above remark ought not to be made. Thus ];nuch> how- 
ever, may be maintained in relation to the real question ; he whom 
his theological studies have led to an intellectual jwsition, respect- 
* ing which he must believe, that he has attained the truth, that he 
has penetrated into the deepest mysteries of theology, cannot feel 
either inclined or bound just at this point in his career to abandon 
theology : on the contrary, such a step would be unnatural, nay, 
impossible. 

He will therefore seek another expedient ; and as such there 
presents itself a fourth, which is not, like the two first, onesided, 
nor like the third, merely negative, but which offers a positive mode \ 
of reconcQing the two extremes — the consciousness of the theologian, 
and that of the Churclu In his discourses to the Church, he will 
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indeed adhere to the forms of the popular conception, but on every 
opportunity he will exhibit their spiritual significance, whicli to him 
constitutes their sole truth, and thus ])repare — ^though sucli a result 
is only to be tliought of as an unending progress — the resolution 
of those forms into their original ideas in the consciousness of the 
Church also. Thus, to abide by the example already chosen, at the 
festival of Easter, he will indeed set out from the sensible fact of 
the resurrection of Christ, but he will dwell chiefly on the being 
buried and rising again with Christ, which the Ajx)3tle himself has 
strenuously inculcated. This very course every preacher, even the 
most orthodox, strictly takes, as often as he draws a moral from the 
evangelical text on which he preaches : for this is nothing else than 
the transition from the externally historical to the inward and spir- 
itual. It is true, we must not overlook the distinction, that the or- 
thodox preacher builds his moral on the text in such a way, that 
the latter remains as an historical foundation ; whereas, with the 
speculative preacher, the transition from the biblical history or the 
Church doctrine, to the truth which he thence derives, has the neg- 
ative effect of annihilating the former. Viewed more closely, how- 
ever, the transition of the orthodox preacher from the evangelical 
text to the moral application, is not free from this negative tendency; 
in. proceeding from the history to the doctrine he implies at least 
thus much : the history is not enough, it is not the whole truth, it 
most be transmuted from a past fact into a present one, from an 
event external to you, it must become your own intimate experience : 
80 that with this transition, the case is the same as with the proof 
of the existence of God, in which the cosmical existence, which is 
the point of departure, apparently remains as a foundation, but is in 
fact negatived as a true existence, and merged in the absolute. 
Nevertheless, there remains a marked distinction between these two 
propositions : since, and in so far i(s, this has happened, so and so 
is your duty and your consolation — and : this is indeed related as 
having happened once, but the truth is, that it always so happens, 
and both in and by you ought to happen. At least, the community 
will not receive both as identical ; and thus, here again, in every 
excess or diminution which the more or less spontaneous relation 
of the teacher to critical theology, together with the variety in the 
degrees of culture of the community, introduces, — the danger is in- 
curred that the community may discover this diflference, and the 
preacher appear to it, and consequently to himself, a hypocrite. 

In this difficulty, the theologian may fl!hd himself driven, either 
directly to state his opinions, and attempt to elevate the people to 
his ideas ; or, since this attempt must necessarily fail, carefully to 
adapt himself to the conception of the community; or, lastly, since, 
even on this plan, he may easily betray himself, in the end to leave 
the ministeiial profession. 

We have thus admitted the difficulty with which the critical and 
ftpeculativc views are \>\ix\\iCftfe3L,\i\\K teference to the relation of the 
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clergyman to tlic Church; we liave exhibited the collision into 
wliich the tlieologian falls, when it is asked, what coarse remains 
for him in so far as he has adopted sucli views ? and we have shown 
that our age has not anived at a certain decision on this subject 
But this collision is not the effect of the curiosity of an individual ; 
it is necessarily introduced by the progress of time and the develop- \ 
nient of Cln-istian theology ; it surprises and masters the individual ' 
without his being able to guard himself from it. Or rather he can 
do this with slight labour, if he abstain from study and thought, or, 
if not from these, from freedom of s})eech and writing. Of such 
there are already enough in oui* day, and there was no need to make 
continual additions to their number through the calumniation of 
those who have expressed themselves in the spirit of advanced 
science. But there are also a few, who, notwithstanding such at- 
tacks, freely declare, what can no longer be concealed — and time 
will show whether by the one party or the other, the Church, Man- 
kind, and Truth are best served. 



THE END. 
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